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To a weatherman, this 


means sky obscured 





...But to homes and industries in the 
Big River Region, this always means 


an abundance of efficient natural gas 





J\ TEXAS GAS 
YZ TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Offices: Owensboro, Kentucky » Houston, Texas 
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To an electrical engineer, this 


means 2-phase motor winding 
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Also marks the perfect plant location site — 

in the Big River Region served by Texas 
Gas. This area includes Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Texas Gas pipelines provide an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas to this growing, vital 
region. Why not find out how well this area fulfills 
your specific requirements? Contact the Industrial 
Development Department of Texas Gas today. 
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small, there’s a site for you on Central’s modern 11,000-mile system. 


To help you find the right plant site— 


15 fact-filled guides on 
ideal “central” locations 


Let New York Central help you find 
the “perfect” site! As part of its 
plant-site consulting service, New 
York Central has assembled valuable 
information on plant-site opportuni- 
ties in booklet form. 


These guides are yours for the 
asking. They include contour maps 
and aerial photographs of selected 
sites. Also give information on the 
labor situation, transportation facil- 
ities, raw material sources, local 
government, tax and utility rates— 
themany facts youneed foradecision. 

These guides are now available for 
many areas including the following: 


Albany-Troy-Schenectady 
Ashtabula - Buffalo-Niagara 
Cal-Sag - Chicago - Cleveland 
Detroit - Elkhart - Gardenville 
Rochester + St. Lawrence Seaway 
Syracuse + Utica - Youngstown 
Industrial Parks in Illinois, 

Ohio, N. Y., Mass. and Mich. 


These are only some examples of how 
New York Central’s plant-site con- 
sulting service can help you. 

On your request the Central can 
also make a thorough study of your 
location requirements . . . draw up 
plant-site reports specifically tailored 
to your type of operation. 


If you wish, the Central will also 
assemble the necessary acreage .. . 
work with county, town and com- 
munity officials in resolving special 
problems—all this at no charge to 
you and on a confidential basis. 


Hundreds of companies, both large 
and small, have been helped by the 
Central. What it did for them, it can 
do for you. For your free brochures 
and information on how New York 
Central can help you locate a plant 
site, write today: Mr. Arthur E. 
Baylis, Vice President, Dept. P, New 
York Central Railroad, 466 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central Railroad 
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SHOWS INDUSTRY’S CONFIDENCE IN 
BaO’s LAND OF BIG OPPORTUNITY 





B&O sites and B&O know-how helped this 
TULL ite (Meo) Mulolalthiolaitla-1a Mi (oMilsle ME isl-Male lime) lel i Miele 
profitable production. There's a SITE TO SUIT YOU in 
B&O's Land of Big Opportunity! One acre—or a 
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SPECIAL STUDY —or an ‘inland’ site. Let us show you these sites on the 
“Look where a site 

is production-right”’ 
ON REQUEST FROM 
B&O RAILROAD 

BALTIMORE 1, MD 


ground...or at your desk, with modern airviews 


plus 3-dimensional color. Ask our man! 


PHONE OR WRITE: 
T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent G. E. FERENCE, Industrial Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNAT! 2—DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agen t 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WaAbash 2-2211 


B.O BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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Where do you start? 


.. . Are you one of the thousands of industrialists who is think- 
ing—or may soon be thinking—of either relocating his plant or open- 
ing a new one? If so, where do you start? 

. .. The industrial site-seeker’s first step is usually to choose a 
general area. It may encompass a group of states, a whole state, or 


part of a state. 





LOC AT tO°8 


... This is where PLANT LOCATION comes in — an annual 
encyclopedia comprehensively covering the 10 basic factors involved 
in industrial development on a state-by-state basis. 


The STATE-BY-STATE DATA (beginning on page 31) offers you, as an 


industrial site-seeker, the opportunity: to screen, initially, the areas you may be 
considering; to compare, objectively, states and counties; and to learn of the 
reputable industrial development organizations which will supply detailed local 
information. 

A Community Appraisal Guide (pages 17-27) lists the hundreds of important 
questions which must be answered before making a final site selection. 

Help For The Site-Seeker (pages 9-14) outlines the services offered by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Association of State Planning and Development 
Agencies, American Industrial Development Council, and Society of Industrial 
Realtors. 


Work with qualified industrial development organizations — dealings 
with them will be kept in complete confidence. Many industrialists 
conduct business with these organizations without revealing their 


identities. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES are listed above the 


individual state maps. 


Corporate and municipal development agencies can be reached as follows: 


RAILROADS—by writing the Directors of Industrial Development of the rail- 
roads listed under the heading TRANSPORTATION in the individual states. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—by writing the Directors of Industrial Development of 
the utilities listed under POWER and FUEL. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE—by writing the President or Secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce (city), (state). 


BANKS—y writing the presidents of the banks listed under FINANCE. 





ELLIOT A. BARROWS........... Publisher 
PAUL E. NEEDHAM.............+- Editor 
CHARLES A. PHELPS..... Production Editor 


- 
PLANT LOCATION is published annually. 
Copyright 1959 by Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp. Printed in the United States 
of America. Library of Congress Catalog 
Card Number 59-10297. 


EDITORIAL AND EXECUTIVES OFFICES at30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 4-3060. 
BRANCH OFFICES at 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 1501 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio; 22 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta 
9, Ga.; 3908 Lemmon Ave., Dallas 19, 
Texas; 1336 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, 
Cal.; 244 California St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 


James G. Lyne, chairman of the board; 
Arthur J. McGinnis, president and treasurer; 
Fred A. Clark, vice-president and secretary; 
George Dusenbury, vice-president and edi- 
torial and promotion director; Robert C. 
Van Ness, vice-president and circulation 
director; Duane C. Salisbury, executive vice- 
president and sales director; Robert G. 
Lewis, vice-president and publishing director. 
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Index 


THE 10 FACTORS: MARKETS... LABOR AND MANUFACTURING ... RAW MATERIALS... 
POWER AND FUEL... TRANSPORTATION... TAXES AND LABOR LAWS... FINANCE... 
CLIMATE... INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT... GENERAL... 


WHERE DO YOU START? EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
WHY PLANTS ARE MOVING Alabama 
HELP FOR THE SITE-SEEKER Kentucky 
A COMMUNITY APPRAISAL GUIDE Mississippi 
Tennessee 


NEW ENGLAND STATES WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Connecticut Iowa 


Massachusetts 

New Hampshire Missouri 
Rhode Island Nebraska 
Vermont 


D 
New ee Rie WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


New York Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Oklahoma 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Delaware MOUNTAIN STATES 
Florida Arizona 
Georgia 


Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

Illinois PACIFIC STATES 
Alaska 

Michigan California 

Ohio Oregon 

Wisconsin Washington 





COMMONWEALTH: Puerto Rico SOURCES 
APPENDIX—TAXES AND LABOR LAWS.. 323 ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF STATES 


Alabama Rhode Island .. 
Alaska New Hampshire 45 South Carolina . 
Arizona Kentucky New Jersey ... 59 South Dakota . . 


Arkansas Louisiana New Mexico .. 290 Tennessee 
California .... Maine Now Vek... @ 


Colorado Maryland : 
Connecticut ... Massachusetts . . ie art at 
Delaware Michigan oO akota .. 


Minnesota .... Ohio 171 

Mississippi Rye. Oklahoma .... 261 1 

Missouri Oregon 311 West Virginia .. 

Nebraska Pennsylvania .. 79 Wisconsin 
Puerto Rico .. 320 
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Locate your plant in 


America’s fastest 
crowing area 


! 








Let Santa Fe prepare a personalized survey 
for you showing the ideal location for your plant 
along the 13,172 miles of Santa Fe track 


If you’re considering a plant site in America’s 
fastest growing area of the West or South- a 
west, let Santa Fe help you. We’ll prepare an 
up-to-the-minute survey giving you accurate % anta Fe 
information about labor supply, taxes, utili- 


ties, raw materials, transportation and 
hundreds of other vital questions. A 
There is no obligation for this service. Just 


phone your nearest Santa Fe traffic office or Industrial Development Department 
contact our Industrial Development Depart- SANTA: FE RAILWAY 
ment direct. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Why plants are moving 


By GARDNER C. HUDSON, Traffic and Transportation Editor, Railway Age 


American industry is on the march! 

It always has been, ever since the country had any 
industry worthy of the name. It always will be—so 
long, at least, as the United States continues to grow 
in population, in wealth, and in standards of living. 

Behind this constant march of industry lies a whole 
complex of complicated, and often interrelated, reasons. 

Lumbering, for example, swept westward from 
Maine to Michigan to Minnesota to Oregon and 
Washington, in a constant search for new supplies of 
raw material. Cotton textile manufacturers moved 
south from New England to the Carolinas to get closer 
to their sources of raw material, to find more econom- 
ical labor, to enjoy lower taxes and a more favorable 
political environment. The chemical industry, in recent 
years, has concentrated many of its largest plants in 
the upper Ohio River valley, because it finds there 
unlimited supplies of water, proximity to major centers 
of consumption, and the advantage of tax-supported 
barge transportation for its cheap but bulky products 
and raw materials. Paper mills, like textiles, have gone 
south for water, raw materials, labor. Mammoth steel 
plants have become firmly established in Colorado, in 
Utah, in California, to serve new and expanding mar- 
kets in the rapidly growing Mountain and Pacific states, 
to avoid the cost of transcontinental transportation, to 
take advantage of western reserves of coal and iron ore. 

Collectively, those and others like them were big 
moves. But they became big only because they were 
the sum total of scores or even hundreds of smaller 
moves by individual companies; because the executives 
of those scores or hundreds of individual companies 
faced and made just such a decision as you and your 
company may be facing—or perhaps should be facing 
—today. 

What about your company? What’s ahead for it? 
Is it watching idly while more progressive competitors 
pass it by? Or is it one of the thousands of firms of all 
sorts and sizes which are growing, expanding—or 
planning to do so? Are you, as a company executive, 
thinking of the possibility of increasing your company’s 
profits by moving its present plant—by adding a new 
one—by enlarging its distribution setup—by estab- 
lishing new warehouses? Is your company, in short, in 
the parade of marching American industry? 

If it is—or if it soon may be—then PLANT LOCA- 
TION is a book for you! You can use it now—or six 
months from now. In either case you will find in its 
pages ideas and information which will help you get 
the right answer to any problem of plant expansion or 
relocation. 

It doesn’t matter whether your company, today, is 
large or small. PLANT LOCATION can help it be- 
come larger, even if only by growing in proportion to 
the growth of our national population and of our ex- 
panding national economy. 

It doesn’t matter what kind of products your com- 
pany makes—or how, where, or to whom it sells them. 


' 


PLANT LOCATION can help you retain your present 
share—or win a larger share—of the country’s growing 
markets by coordinating your sales efforts and your 
distribution network with our rapidly changing centers 
of industry and population. 

It doesn’t matter, either, what your reasons may be 
for thinking of expanding, or of moving. It may be 
need for more production in new plants.. It may be 
need for more efficient production in more modern 
plants. It may be to manufacture some wholly new 
product. It may be to get closer to present markets— 
or to new ones—or closer to your sources of raw mate- 
rials. It may be to secure better or cheaper transporta- 
tion, inbound or outbound. It may be to obtain an 
assured supply of skilled and efficient labor. It may be 
to get lower taxes—or a more favorable governmental 
attitude. It may be for any one or more of the hundreds 
of reasons, or combinations of reasons, which have led 
thousands of companies of all types and all sizes to 
move or expand. 

In any case, PLANT LOCATION can help you. 

It can help you, first, by giving you the most com- 
plete list ever assembled of the numerous factors that 
have to be considered whenever any company starts 
to establish a new facility of any kind, or to relocate 
any existing facility. (See Community Appraisal Guide, 
beginning on page 17.) 

It can help you, second, by keeping you from making 
the unbelievably common error of overlooking, until 
it is too late, some factor or factors which could be of 
major importance to your new operation. (See Com- 
munity Appraisal Guide.) 

It can help you, third, by providing you, in a single 
volume, with the answers to many of the questions 
which inevitably occur to anyone thinking of industrial 
expansion—and to many of the others which will be 
suggested to you by the Community Appraisal Guide. 

It can help you, fourth, by showing you where to 
look for answers to innumerable other questions, which 
couldn’t possibly be compressed into any single vol- 
ume, because of their infinite variety and their special 
application to specific industries and particular com- 
panies. (See Help for the Site-Seeker, beginning on 
page 9.) 

It can help you, fifth, by giving you a complete and 
carefully prepared bibliography, cross-referenced to in- 
dividual states, of sources and source material from 
which you can obtain additional and fully detailed in- 
formation on any question bearing on any phase of 
industrial location. (See Sources, page 329.) 


**e & *& * 


One final word. This is PLANT LOCATION’s first 
edition. Others will follow. We shall appreciate your 
comments on this first one, and your suggestions as to 
how we can make its successors still more useful to 
company executives in search of industrial sites. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
FRISCO BUILDING + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








HERE’S EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO GET Downy TO THE FACTS! 


FRISCO 


KANSAS CITY 





* 
SHERMAN Othe PARIS 


FT. WORTH DALLAS 


Quick, concise factual report 
especially tailored to your specifications. 


can get the facts to you FAST! 


What do you need?... 
What are you looking for?... 
What natural resources are you seeking? 


We’ve studied our nine-state service area from river 
to river and city to city ... we know where there’s 
dolomite, natural gas, coal and plenty of manpower. 


What’s more, we’ve got up-to-date full facts— 
just waiting in our files—to give you a quick 
factual report almost overnight. 


Water: process / cooling 
Minerals 
Fuels: natural gas / coal / oil 
Taxes 
Zoning 
Power 
Markets 
¢ Manpower 
Sites 
Waste Disposal 
Community Characteristics 
Suppliers 
Transportation: rail / water / road 


Get a Head Start on Your Site Studies! 


on 


FRISCO 


| 


7 


7 A 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 


“MISSOURI + KANSAS + ARKANSAS + OKLAHOMA 


Write, wire or ’phone your specifications 
in complete confidence... 


Industrial Development Department 
St. Lovis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
Room 215, Frisco Building 

St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


* TEXAS + TENNESSEE «+ MiISSISSIPP! * ALABAMA ¢ FLORIDA 





Help for the site-seeker 


... how four associations can help you 


U.S. Department of Commerce Services to 


Industrial Site-Seekers 


By VICTOR ROTERUS, Director, Office of Area Development 


“Do we have the most current 
area data available from the Feder- 
al agencies?” “Have we missed any 
state, local, or private organizations 
that might help us evaluate the site 
we have under consideration?” 
“What are the Government poli- 
cies designed to give special con- 
sideration to firms located in ‘labor 
surplus’ areas?” “Does the security 
factor enter into our selection of a 
site?” “Should we look into the ad- 
vantages planned industrial parks 
might offer us?” 

Help on these and other plant 
location questions is available to 
the industrial site-seeker from the 
Industrial Location Division of the 
Office of Area Development, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

To assist manufacturers who are 
in the process of locating a new 
branch plant or new facility, the 
Industrial Location Division is set 
up to serve as a clearing house, at 
the Federal level, for technical and 
advisory services on problems of 
industrial location. Services of the 
Division are available to manufac- 
turers, state and local development 
groups, private development organ- 
izations, research agencies, and 
others. 


Federal Duta Useful in Location 
Analysis 


Federal data and information 
maintained by the Industrial Lo- 
cation Division provide manufac- 
turers and others a “one-stop 


service” for such locational data as 
population, business and manufac- 
turing trends; tax rates; power costs 
and availability; wage-and-hours in- 
formation; natural and agricultural 
resources; cost-of-living indexes; 
state and local finances; and indus- 
trial location patterns. 

Information on these and other 
factors—plus the latest information 
on Federal policies adapted to give 
special consideration to firms lo- 
cated in “labor surplus” areas—is 
furnished the Division by all agen- 
cies regularly reporting on various 
aspects of the national economy. 


Regional, State, 
Data 


The Industrial Location Division 
maintains in its Plant Location 
Library an extensive file of eco- 
nomic surveys and reports on re- 
gions, states, and communities, ob- 
tained from state planning and de- 
velopment agencies; local develop- 
ment corporations and foundations; 
railroad and utility development 
departments; and private research 
firms. 

Manufacturers and others using 
these materials are put in touch 
with appropriate state, local and 
private groups for more detailed 
data on specific areas and sites. 


and Community 


Counseling on the Security Factor 


Upon request, proposed sites are 
checked for conformance with se- 


curity criteria established under the 
National Industrial Dispersion Pro- 
gram, the policy for which is set 
forth in Defense Mobilization Order 
I-19 (Dispersion and Protective 
Construction: Policy, Criteria, Re- 
sponsibilities). Counseling under 
the National Program is aimed at 
assisting the manufacturer to find 
an adequately dispersed site in the 
local market area which he has 
selected for the location of his new 
facility. 


Data on Planned Industrial Parks 


A complete inventory of planned 
industrial park locations, services, 
and contacts is maintained in the 
Division’s Plant Location Library. 
A guidebook prepared by the Divi- 
sion on industrial parks, entitled 
“Organized Industrial Districts—A 
Tool For Community Develop- 
ment,” is available from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or through Com- 
merce Department Field Offices, for 
65 cents. This book includes a par- 
tial listing of planned industrial 
parks on a state basis, as well as 
complete data on the advantages of 
industrial park locations, financing, 
protective restrictions, and site lay- 
out. 

Inquiries to the Industrial Loca- 
tion Division should be addressed 
to the Chief, Industrial Location 
Division, Office of Area Develop- 
ment, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The Role of State Industrial Development Directors 


By PAUL MENK, Executive Vice-President, Association of State Planning and Development Agencies 


The proper location of your new 
plant is probably one of the most 
important decisions of your entire 
business life. You will require the 
most objective advice and counsel 
that you are able to command. In 
my opinion you cannot take a better 
initial step than that of consulting 
the state industrial development 
director of the state or states you 
have tentatively agreed to consider. 

Whether your decision is to locate 
in New England or the Southwest, 
the Middle West or the Pacific 
Coast, the Mountain States or the 
South, Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto 
Rico, your best starting point is 
the industrial development director 
of the state or states in which you 
are interested. He is well aware of 
the confidential nature of your mis- 
sion, and is long accustomed to 
respecting it. He knows his state 
and his people and what they have 
to offer. He has no vested interest 
in individual plant sites, nor does 
he owe allegiance to any one town 
or community. He is the most ob- 
jective individual you can find 
within a given state. His only mis- 
sion is the economic development 
of his state. 

Whether the particular questions 


you ask a state director range 
from soil analysis to market 
analysis, you will find him 
prepared with the answers or the 
source from which to secure them. 
You will find him equipped with a 
list of existing sites and buildings, 
the terms of either sale or lease, 
and the personal community con- 
tacts to iron out the wrinkles. He 
has at his command the freight 
rates of all competing transporta- 
tion, the utility rates from all power 
sources, as well as the rate of flow 
of the river as it passes your po- 
tential site. If raw materials are the 
key items on your list of musts, he 
is prepared with a detailed analysis 
of the character and size of sup- 
plies. 

He doesn’t even mind your win- 
dow shopping, if it adds to your 
knowledge of the economic assets 
of his state. 

Now let’s for a moment suppose 
you are a West Coast manufacturer 
of a speciality item with a newly 
acquired national market who finds 
that in the past ten years his market 
which was originally centered west 
of the Rockies has expanded east- 
ward, and is now centered in New 
England. You further find that as 


your market was expanding east- 
ward your freight costs were rising 
sharply. Today freight is 15% of 
the value of your item as against 
5% ten years ago, and whereas 
80% of your market was within a 
radius of 900 miles ten years ago, 
60% is now over 3,000 miles away. 
You are interested in an additional 
plant site in New England for 300 
employees skilled in the fabrication 
of your specialty item. Among the 
myriad questions you are asking 
are wage rates, skills, local and 
state taxes, availability of raw ma- 
terials and supervisory personnel. 
All of these questions can best be 
answered during your personal visit 
to the states under consideration. A 
brief letter outlining the specific 
objectives of your visit will find the 
industrial development directors of 
the New England states ready and 
willing to assist you. A week’s visit 
under their guidance will give you 
the answers you seek. 

Plant location solutions can be 
found in each of the 49 states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Our state directors stand ready 
to assist you without obligation or 
cost. 

Use their services to your advantage. 


The American Industrial Development Council 


The American Industrial Devel- 
opment Council had its inception 
in 1925 when a small group of the 
leading industrial development men 
were called together by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States for the purpose of discussing 
a higher standard of ethics on the 
part of communities engaged in 
seeking new industries. At that time 
industrial development activity, in 
many communities, consisted of of- 
fering “inducements” to industries 
to obtain a plant in their area. These 
inducements included, among oth- 
ers, free taxes, subsidization of pay 


By J. HUBER DENN, Secretary, AIDC 


rolls, and free buildings or land. 
There was little regard for the eco- 
nomics of a suitably located plant. 
Most of the inducements were in- 
stigated by local chambers of com- 
merce; hence, the interest of the 
National Chamber in the matter. 
At that first conference, held in 
Washington, D. C., there were some 
outstanding industrial development 
experts present. From these men 
stemmed the ethics and ideals of the 
Council, until today a member of 
the American Industrial Develop- 
ment Council is looked upon as a 
responsible expert in his field. 


The original numerical limitation 
of 125 members has been removed 
as industrial development has ex- 
panded throughout the country, but 
the same high standards of experi- 
ence, training and conduct are still 
requirements of membership. 

Today the Council has 750 mem- 
bers located in every state and in 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 
A number are independently em- 
ployed in promoting industrial de- 
velopment in their communities but, 
on the whole, great diversity is 
found in the organizations by whom 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Putting Your Plant in Its Place! 
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Good trackage industrial sites available . . . railroad and privately owned 
. many with all utilities in place. 





e’s only one place for your plant (branch 
, new business, or distribution center). . 


.. a place with a@equate water, power, resources ... ample, productive labor... 


g is enjoyable and it’s as easy to raise a family as a business! 
rowded but thriving... an industrial frontier with room to grow! 
.. in America’s fastest growing market area! 


.in Rio Grandeland . . . the Colorado-Utah business belt! 


Address inquiries to Mr. E. L. Beardsley, Director of Industrial 
Development, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 1531 
Stout Street, P.O. Box 5482, Terminal Annex, Denver 17, Colorado. 
No obligation . . . all inquiries will be held in confidence. 







TRAFFIC OFFICES 


~Rio-~Grande *” 


The Direct Central Transcontinental Route 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


R. K. BRADFORD, Vice President-Traffic ¢ Rio Grande Building « Denver, Colorado 
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Set your sites on... 
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641 new plants in the last 5 years alone! That’s 
what’s happening along the “Main Street of the 
Northwest.” NP still has choice industrial sites in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Missoula, Billings, Fargo 
and other cities. Also in the Columbia Basin and 
Yakima Valley of Washington State, in the Mon- 
tana-North Dakota Williston Basin and in the Red 
River Valley along the Minnesota-North Dakota 
border. Experienced industrial agents, agricultural 
agents, geologists, engineers and foresters are ready 
to aid you. Write: P. D. Edgell, General Manager, 
Properties and Industrial Development, Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Your in- 
quiry will be held in strictest confidence. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Wood pulp mill at Schilling, near Missoula, Route of the Vista-Dome 
Montana, is a recent arrival in NP’s Northwest. 


This plant produces Kraft-type pulp for one of NORTH COAST LIMITED 


the nation’s leading paper products companies. 





(Continued from page 10) 
most members are employed. Fol- 
lowing is a percentage listing show- 
ing business affiliations of the pres- 
ent members: 

Percent 


of total 


Business affiliation membership 


Chamber of commerce 
executives 
Government, regional, 
county and city, 
privately financed, and 
including foundations 
Public utility companies 
Consultants, architects, en- 
gineers and industrial 
constructors 
Industrial real estate 
companies 
Transportation companies 
Financial institutions 
Industrial parks 
Industry representatives 
Others 


Total 


The problem of proper plant lo- 
cation today is a far cry from that 
of former years when a plant usu- 
ally was started in the home town 
of the originator. Then, scant atten- 
tion was given to economic factors 
that influence plant location today. 
Industrial development, in fact, has 
become a science, and consequently 
the members of the Council in their 
studies of the subject must be pre- 
pared to discuss and furnish in- 
formation on all factors affecting 
an industry which is surveying their 
area as to the possibilities of lo- 
cating a plant there. 

The first Washington conference, 
besides tackling the ethics of the 
matter, discussed some of the fac- 
tors on which there should be wide- 
spread information available in each 
community, such as zoning ordi- 
nances, utilities, labor supply, and 
so on. Each conference since that 


HELP FOR THE SITE-SEEKER 


time has been devoted to a free 
interchange of experience and 
knowledge between members. This 
has been accomplished through 
panel discussions and question and 
answer periods. Speakers who have 
addressed the 33 conferences have 
always dwelt on some particular 
phase, or phases, of industrial de- 
velopment for the education of 
Council members. Annual confer- 
ences are not the usual convention 
type of meeting but are really work 
sessions designed to broaden the 
knowledge of the members. 

The 34th annual conference will 
be held in Montreal, Quebec, from 
April 19 to 22, 1959. A prelim- 
inary program shows that most of 
two days will be devoted to dis- 
cussion, with but a few speakers 
— to give formal addresses. 

e Council is a service organi- 
zation, rather than a policy-making 
group, and with the growth in 
membership it has broadened its 
program of assistance to its mem- 
bers. Last year it published a 
“Bibliography of Industrial Devel- 
opment Material and Sources of 
Information,” compiled by the 
Texas Electric Service Company of 
Fort Worth. So valuable has this 
publication proved that a second 
edition was issued in September 
1958 in a revised form, together 
with a supplement of late material. 
This bibliography shows in graphic 
form the wealth of information now 
available on the important question 
of plant location. This year, the 
Council published, for the first time, 
a directory of its membership, with 
names arranged geographically and 
alphabetically for ready reference, 
and gave it wide distribution among 


industrialists to assist them in lo- 
cating those who could be of help 
in any plant location problem they 
might have. The Council keeps its 
members posted on industrial de- 
velopment trends by the issuance 
of a bi-monthly publication called 
“AID.” Last year, it started a per- 
sonnel placement bureau and, from 
records filed by members at the 
headquarters office, is able to refer 
qualified persons to any organiza- 
tion seeking such help. 

For a number of years the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Uni- 
ted States performed the staff 
functions of the Council. Several 
years ago, because of the growth 
of its membership, the Council set 
up its own headquarters in New- 
ark, Delaware. Officers of the or- 
ganization for 1958-59 are: 


President — John D. Adams, 
General Manager, Greater Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


First Vice-President — John R. 
Fraker, Industrial Manager, Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Hous 
ton, Texas 


Second Vice-President — L. M. 
Holland, Manager, Industrial De- 
partment, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia 

Treasurer — Ray C. Hartman, 
Senior Specialist, Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio ° 

Secretary — J. Huber Denn, In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Delaware 


State Chamber of Commerce, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 








The American Industrial Development Council is pleased to give complete approval of PLANT LO- 
CATION for the purposes of site selection. As an organization composed of some 700 qualified mem- 
bers representing the country’s leading railroads, utilities, and other agencies concerned with area de- 
velopment, we have thoroughly studied the aims and purposes of PLANT LOCATION. It is our be- 
lief that this new publication will be of considerable use to industrial management. It should help 
them understand the factors involved in site selection, the initial screening of areas, the objective 
comparison of states and counties, etc. In the areas in which they operate, our members will be 
happy to give the reader confidential reports of a specific nature on the local level. Their affiliations are 
shown in each state section of PLANT LOCATION. 


JOHN D. ADAMS, President, 
American Industrial Development Council 
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The Society of Industrial Realtors 
By CARL LLOYD, Executive Vice-President, SIR 


The Society of Industrial Re- 
altors salutes PLANT LOCATION 
as a new and valuable reference 
to the industrial geography of the 
United States. 

The average Society member is 
an industrial property broker who 
has had 20 years or more success- 
ful experience in marketing indus- 
trial plants and sites (a minimum 
requirement for membership is 8 
years). He is a principal in his 
firm and has an unimpeachable 
record for ethical dealings. 

As a broker, he is in the mar- 
ket every day, buying, selling, leas- 
ing, and financing industrial real 
estate. He knows values. Many 
members also specialize in the ap- 
praisal of industrial properties. 

Among Society members are 
pioneers in the development of in- 
dustrial parks, an exciting new ap- 
proach to plant location for light 
manufacturing and warehousing 
and distribution. The Society thinks 
so much of this concept that it 
sponsored (in cooperation with 


Mobil Overseas Oil Company) an 
exhibit on industrial parks in the 
U. S. Pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. The 2,000-square-foot 


exhibit on the Pavilion’s main 
floor featured giant, full-color 
transparencies, aerial photos of a 
half-dozen outstanding industrial 
parks in the U. S. Also featured 
was a 169-square-foot model of 
a representative industrial park, 
with animation to show the dy- 
namic quality of a park, the ef- 
ficient flow of materials into and 
out of the park. 

Industrial parks represent one 
of the original contributions to 
knowledge of the industrial real 
estate field that is being made by 
Society members. 

In seminars with leading uni- 
versities and business schools, So- 
ciety members explore freight rates, 
water resources, industrial property 
taxes (federal and local), and plant 
location requirements of various in- 
dustry classifications. All this in- 
formation is made available, in text 
form, to all Society members. 

Besides being a source of prac- 
tical information, the Society also 
provides its members with special 


services: a MARKET LETTER, 
distributed monthly to all mem- 
bers, which lists properties wanted 
and offered; a mailing list of 7700 
top corporation executives in the 
U. S. and Canada who are respon- 
sible for real estate holdings of 
their firms; a copyrighted standard 
brochure form in which proper- 
ties can be inexpensively and uni- 
formly described. Also, any mem- 
ber, through his close cooperative 
relations with members in all sec- 
tions of the U. S., industrial Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Manila, P. I., can make a pre- 
liminary survey within 48 houry of 
any area for properties meeting 
particular requirements. 


Historically, the Society was 
founded in January, 1941, to as- 
sist the government in locating ex- 
isting plants suitable for defense 
production. Throughout World War 
II, members found millions of 
square feet of plant space for war 
production, saving the government 
millions of dollars in new construc- 
tion. At the end of the war, Society 
members helped War Assets Ad- 
ministration find buyers for hard- 
to-sell war surplus plants. During 
the Korean War, the process was 
reversed once again, with mem- 
bers locating manufacturing space 
urgently needed by government 
contractors. Today, Society mem- 
bers are working again on a bro- 
kerage basis disposing of plants 
that General Services Administra- 
tion has in surplus and has not 
been able to dispose of through 
sealed bids or auctions. 


The Society is also proud of hav- 
ing established an annual award to 
the industrialist of the year. The 
award recognizes “a most significant 
contribution to the industrial de- 
velopment of North America, in 
the public interest.” It dramatizes, 
to people everywhere, the import- 
ance of an individual industrial 
executive’s contribution to a high- 
er standard of living for a better 
way of life. | 


A review of the recipients of 
the Society’s award and the chair- 
men of the impartial committees 
who presented them with their 


trophies illustrates the character of 
the award: 

1949—Alfred P. SLOAN, Jr., from 
Harold F. STASSEN; 1950—Thomas J. 
WATSON, from Captain Edward V. 
RICKENBACKER; 1951—Benjamin F. 
FAIRLESS, from Henry R. LUCE; 1952 
— K. T. KELLER, from Louis B. 
MAYER; 1953—George W. MERCK, 
from Eric JOHNSTON; 1954—Frederick 
C. CRAWFORD, from General Patrick 
J. HURLEY; 1955—John Jay HOP- 
KINS, from General Matthew B. RIDG- 
WAY; 1956—Dr. Charles F. KETTER- 
ING, from Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. WILSON; 1957—John S. COLEMAN, 
from Postmaster General Arthur E. 
SUMMERFIELD; and 1958 — William 
M. ALLEN, from Gardner COWLES. 

Society members, who provide 
the finest real estate service avail- 
able to industry, feel they also have 
a stake in providing industry with 
the best possible environment. In 
cooperation with other national 
organizations, the Society sponsors 
research in industrial zoning. So- 
ciety chapters have formed special 
committees to work with state 
highway commissions on the in- 
dustrial implications of the new, 
41,000 mile interstate highway 
network authorized by Congress in 
1956. Literally thousands of square 
miles of new industrial land are ex- 
pected to become marketable as a 
consequence of this extraordinary 
construction program. 

The Society has 700 members— 
active members who are the prin- 
cipals in their firms and selected 
salesmen from their offices (who 
must also meet rigid entrance re- 
quirements); and associates, who 
are representatives of leading rail- 
roads, utilities, banks, insurance 
companies, manufacturers, out- 
standing private and public indus- 
trial development concerns. 

A member is always glad to dis- 
cuss, in confidence, the industrial 
real estate holdings of a corpora- 
tion with its officers, or a particu- 
lar industrial real estate require- 
ment. 

A directory of Society members 
can be obtained on request to: 
Carl Lloyd, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Society of Industrial Real- 
tors, 1300 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Tele- 
phone: ADams 4-6133. 
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M. H. Booth 
Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Denver, Colorado 


Wayne C. Gault 
Industrial Agent, 
Dallas, Texas 
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Phil Schmidt 
Mgr. Indus. Development 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago 


: General Freight Agent, & ily 
Oklahoma City, Okla. | 7 


There’s room for you in ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY... 


AND THESE MEN HAVE THE SPOT FOR YOU 


Rock Island Country is the heart of America, from 
which manufacturers and distributors can reach out 
to markets in every corner of the land. 

In Rock Island Country, labor is plentiful, water, 
gas and electricity is abundant, taxes are reasonable. 

The industrial site specialists pictured above are 
natives of Rock Island Country. They know their 
areas like the backs of their hands. They can help 
you select a site at the Port of Chicago, the Denver 
Gateway, booming Oklahoma City, or the dynamic 


Dallas-Ft. Worth-Houston area that will be tailor- 
made to your needs. Or, they can locate you along 
America’s most important rivers. 

Rock Island Country is the growing-est part of 
America, and the Rock Island railroad is a major 
part of the splendid transportation system serving it. 

If you would like to inspect some of the thousands 
of acres of choice industrial property in Rock Island 
Country, one of our specialists will be glad to ar- 
range a tour—in complete confidence. Write to: 


Industrial Department 117 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Natural GAS 


makes this region 


the perfect place to grow 


Throughout AMERICA’S ORIGINAL NAT- 
URAL GASLAND — in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland 
and Southern New York — industrial growth 
is setting a record pace. One good reason is 
natural gas . . . a versatile raw material, a pre- 
cision tool and an economical fuel that helps 
you produce better for less. 

More than one-fifth of all the country’s 
industrial users of natural gas are located in 
this bustling, prosperous area. Add rich 
markets, abundant materials, labor and 


transportation, reasonable taxes... and you 
can see why this is the perfect place to grow. 


THE COLUM 
oe SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 
120 EAST 4iet STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere 
Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, 
Columbia Gas of Kentucky, Inc., Virginia Gas Distribution 
Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, The 
Ohio Valley Gas Company. PITTSBURGH GROUP: The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Company, Columbia Gas of 
New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, 
Home Gas Tompany. 





A community appraisal guide 


by ELLIOT A. BARROWS, Publisher of Plant Location 


PLANT LOCATION’s state-by-state data can 
be of great assistance in a community appraisal. 
Local detailed information must be obtained, how- 
ever, from industrial development organizations 


LOCATION 


CITY 


County 

State 

Metropolitan or market area (ra- 
dius ) 


DISTANCES TO OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Elevation 
Flood hazard 


MAPS AND PHOTOS 

City; county 

Arterial highway approaches 

Street map; location of principal 
buildings 

Aerial photos of city 

Views of downtown area and public 
buildings—city hall, hotels, hos- 
pitals, etc. 

Typical local plants 

Is the community in or near the 
major market area for the 
product(s) you will manufac- 
ture? 


POPULATION 
(City, Metropolitan Area, and 
County) 


SIZE 


1940 census 

1950 census 

Present estimate 
Projection, 10 years hence 
Population per square mile 


MARKETS — PEOPLE 


COMPOSITION 

Native-born white 

Foreign-born white 

Non-white 

Other 

Principal national origins of foreign- 
born 


AGE 
Age bracket (male and female) 
Under 5 
5 — 15 
16 — 20 
21— 45 
46 — 65 
Over 65 
Median age 


SCHOOLING 
Median school years completed 
Levels of schooling completed 
Percent of population holding ad- 
vanced degrees 
Percent of college graduates 
Percent of high school graduates 
Percent with less than high school 
education 


FAMILIES 
Number of families 
Population per family 


INCOME 

(Present and 10 years ago) 

Per capita income 

Family median income 

Levels of income by groups 
Percent of families with income 

less than $5,000 

Percent between $5,000-$10,000 
Percent over $10,000 


(as indicated on page 3) and from local sources. 

This GUIDE, broken down under 10 major 
headings, combines the best features of many com- 
munity check lists. 


RETAIL SALES 
(Present and 10 years ago) 


BANK DEPOSITS 
(Present and 10 years ago) 


Is educational level increasing? 

Is per capita income increasing? 

Is standard of living at or above 
the national average? 


HOUSING 


(City, Metropolitan Area, and 
County) 


DWELLING UNITS 
Type 

Single-family 

Two-family 

Apartments 
Percent dwellings occupied 
Percent owner occupied 
Percent with water, toilet, bath 


AVAILABILITY 
Houses for sale; for rent 
Typical price brackets 
Units constructed during each of 
past 5 years 
Construction cost of houses 
($ per square foot) 
Relation to national figures 


What is trend of property values 
related to area average? 

What is percent of city property 
not yet developed? 


(Continued on page 18) 








LABOR (City, 
Metropolitan Area, and 
County) 


LABOR FORCE 
(Present and 10 years ago) 


Total employment 
Manufacturing 
Farming (farm mechanization ) 
Professional and managerial 
Clerical and sales 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 

Manufacturing accounts for what 
percent of community’s total pop- 
ulation? Income? 

Is labor force predominantly of one 
sex? 

Is it customary for employees to 
insist on working only within 
closely restricted occupations or 
crafts? 

Is the community’s economy suf- 
ficiently diversified industrially to 
provide reasonable stability of 
employment? 


LABOR SUPPLY 
(Present and 10 years ago) 


Percent labor force employed 

Job openings in local plants 

Registered unemployment by job 
classifications 

Trend 

Type of job applicants: skilled; 
semi-skilled; unskilled; profes- 
sional; managerial; sales; clerical 

Engineers and scientists in area by 
categories 

Skills by occupational groups 

Specialized skills available 

Skills in short supply 

Seasonal fluctuations 

Resort areas’ effect on labor avail- 
ability 

Prospective workers’ growth in re- 
sponsibility 

Acceptance of in-plant training 

Is there an imbalance of labor re- 
quirements so that certain types 
of employees are difficult to find? 

Are there restrictions in making job 
assignments due to racial or other 
differences? 

Are young people taking jobs else- 
where? 

Is the supply adequate and qualified 
for your requirements? 

Is it adequate for all other employ- 
ers? 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING 


Can you complement rather than 
compete with existing industry? 

Will you be directly or indirectly 
competitive with an industrial 
pace-setter? 


LABOR TURNOVER 


Quits 
Layoffs 
Involuntary separations 
Stability 
Own homes 
Roots in community 


WAGES 


Industrial pace-setter 

Rates compared with those of your 
competitors 

Rates compared with competing 
communities 

Hourly or incentive 

Year-end bonuses 

Fringe benefits 
Insurance plans 
Pension plans 
Savings plans 
Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 

Will community progress along lines 
of guaranteed annual wage fit 
your proposed wage picture? 

Have employers kept pace on a 
voluntary basis with rising wage 
standards? 


WORKING HOURS 


Shift patterns 

Starting and quitting schedules 
Special local holidays 
General health conditions 
Absenteeism 


ATTITUDE 


Abuse of special privileges (coffee 
breaks, wash-up time, etc.) 

Good housekeeping, interior and 
exterior 

Industrial accident rate 

Adjustment to technological changes 

Do local people understand the im- 
portance of the profitability and 
growth of local industry to their 
own welfare? 

Is an undistorted, easy-to-under- 
stand explanation of how the 
American business system oper- 
ates being given to the youth of 
the c »mmunity? 


UNIONS 


Percent of industrial firms having 
union contracts 


Percent of union contracts specify- 
ing union membership as a con- 
dition of employment 

Dominant labor unions in com- 
munity 

Dominance politically 

Dominance in other ways 

“Pattern-maker” in collective bar- 
gaining 

Recent strikes: locally inspired; na- 
tionally inspired 

Effect of local unions on employee 
productivity 

Disputes on job classification 

Special privileges for union stewards 

Featherbedding 

Con tructive and fair union leader- 
ship 

Community’s attitude toward unions 


LABOR HISTORY 


Strikes 

Man-days lost because of work 
stoppages 

Trend 

Jurisdictional disputes 

Union negotiations 

Future labor tranquility 


Has the community been domi- 
nated by union influence? 

Is there wide participation on the 
part of all employees repre- 
sented by the bargaining unit, 
or does a small minority of 
membership determine union 
policy and action? 

Do local union officials generally 
oppose the position taken by the 
majority of business men on 
civic matters? 


MANAGEMENT 


Have employers generally provided 
good management and supervi- 
sion over the years? 

Do local employers make a serious 
effort tu provide steady employ- 
ment (year to year—season to 
season)? 

Have employers generally improved 
employment opportunities, wages, 
and working conditions on a 
voluntary basis? 

Are plant communications between 
employer and employee satisfac- 
tory? 

Do employers exchange data con- 
cerning labor contracts and 
wages? 

Do local employers work well to- 
gether on joint efforts to improve 


(Continued on page 21) 
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We realize that in selecting a plant site you have many 
factors to consider. 


Transportation, of course, is of major importance and in 
the western territory served by Union Pacific you are 
assured of the finest in reliable freight service—and 
passenger transportation. 


When it comes to specific information regarding western 
industrial properties, we are prepared to furnish, upon 
request, data pertinent to your requirements. 


May we suggest that you contact your nearest Union 
Pacific office or get in touch with us direct. We will be 
pleased to cooperate fully. 


Map shows the vast 
western area served 
by Union Pacific. 


MONTANA 


INDUSTRIAL 
entiih sie | one ee DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC Z2Gond. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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An ultra-modern plant, yet not enough water 
to make a duck quack happy. Seems some- 
body inquired about water before construc- 
tion. That was April and the place was 
sloshing. By August the water table took a 
nose dive. Somebody should have checked 
that out, but now it’s back to the Board of 
Directors for a well drilling appropriation! 


It all could have been avoided if that some- 
body had been North Western’s Industrial 
Development Department. Investigating 
every angle of industrial locations is our stock 
in trade. What’s more, experts make the re- 
ports so we’re sure our information is accu- 
rate and up-to-the-minute. Our service 
is more than providing lists of available real 
estate. Soil analysis, geologic surveys, engi- 
neering, legal studies are only a few of the 
many areas covered. 
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May we serve your company? . . . there is 
no obligation! 








LABOR (Cont.) 


MANAGEMENT (Cont.) 


the business climate of the com- 
munity? 

Are local employers explaining their 
business nolicies and plans in 
terms of community’s interest? 

Are a significant number of em- 
ployers consistently willing to be 
identified as aggressively for or 
agai.st controversial issues which 
affect the business climate? 

Do branch plants in the community 
represent national concerns with 
progressive management - labor - 
community policies? 


MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURERS 
(Present and 10 years ago) 
Total number 

Employing 20-99 
Employing 100 or more 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


Public (reservoirs); private 


SOURCE 

Streams; dry months’ flow 

Ground water table; legal restric- 
tions 

QUALITY 


Chemical analysis (degree of hard- 
ness, foreign elements, etc.) 
Incoming water temperature 


POWER 

RATES 

Off-peak 

Discounts and penalties 


Fuel adjustment clauses 
Lighting allowances 


STOPPAGE HISTORY 


Causes 
Severity 


RAILROADS 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Railroads serving community: 


A COMMUNITY APPRAISAL GUIDE 


Production workers’ anrual average 
income 

Wages entire year 

Value added by manufacture 

New capital expenditures 

Manufacturers employing more than 
20 by major industry groups 

Manufacturers employing 100 or 
more 
Type of industry 
Employment: Male; female 
Date established 


Manufacturers employing 1,000 or 
more 
Type of industry 
Employment: Male; female 
Date established 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITY 
Military installations in area 
Defense manufacturing 
Dispersion considerations 


RAW MATERIALS 


RATES 
Treatment costs (if needed) 


DISPOSAL (Legal Restrictions) 
Nearby streams 

Waste treatment 

Cost of treatment 


Will future municipal and indus- 
trial users seriously affect your 
water supply? 


Are municipal authorities looking 
ahead at the community’s water 
problems? 


POWER and FUEL 


Are you planning to manufacture 
part or all of your own electric 
power? 


Will nuclear power be available? 


Can the local power system fill the 
plant’s needs as far as voltage, 
phase, cycles and capacities are 
concerned? 


TRANSPORTATION 


Class I — main line 

Class I — branch line 
Class II — short line 
Switching and terminal 


SUPPLIERS’ NEARNESS 


Key parts and subassemblies 
Transportation; consultation 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 

Repair shops 

Industrial and engineering supplies 
Professional services 

Construction facilities 


What is the general economic sit- 
uation? 

How important is industry to the 
community? 


How important is defense manu- 
facturing to the community? 
Is the community well diversified 
industrially? 

Would the failure of one industry 
or concern seriously cripple the 
local economy? 


What is the record of business 
failures compared to national 
averages? 


MINERALS; SAW TIMBER 


IMMEDIATE VICINITY 
AVAILABILITY 
SOURCES 

PRICES 
TRANSPORTATION 


DEPLETION OR SHORTAGE 
MULTIPLE SUPPLY AREAS 


Can the distribution lines handle a 
plant expansion program? 


FUEL 

OIL; GAS; COAL 
Delivery (time and cost) 
Stand-by facilities 


Are oil, natural gas, and coal com- 
petitive fuels in the area? 


Is community a terminal point, i.e., 
one where freight trains originate 
and terminate, or an intermediate 
point, i.e., between terminals? 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TRANSPORTATION 


(Cont.) 
RAILROADS (Cont.) 


Distance to nearest major freight 
terminal or classification point. 
Is there a local freight yard? 
Plant sites available: 
Adjacent to main line 
Branch line 
Industrial spur 
Between railroad and highway 
Would construction of a siding to 
your plant, now or later, involve 
any special difficulty or cost, e.g., 
difference in relative elevations, 
necessity of crossing intervening 
streams or highways, etc.? 
Highest ranking local railroad traf- 
fic officer; operating officer 
Truck facilities at local freight 
house 


SERVICES 


Freight trains per day, each direc- 
tion 
Effective carload transit time: 
To nearest major terminal or 
classification point 
To major pvints to which you 
expect to ship 
From major sources of raw ma- 
terials 
Other cities served by direct LCL 
car lines 
Effective LCL transit time: 
To nearest major transfer 
To major points to which you ex- 
pect to ship 
From major suppliers 
Local switching: 
By locally assigned engines and 
crews 
By road trains 
Number of switchings per day 
Reciprocal switching (if more 
than one railroad) 
Piggyback service: 
For common carrier truck trail- 
ers 
For railroad trailers 
For private trailers 
Pick-up and delivery service 
Railroad policy re spur track con- 
struction 


HIGHWAYS 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Major highways—width, capacity, 
points directly reached 
Toll roads 
Federal aid roads—present, pro- 
jected 
Plant sites available adjacent to 
major highways 


PLANT LOCATION 


LEGAL 


State laws as to speed, truck size 
and weight 


TRUCK LINES 


Common carriers: Local; interstate; 
locally owned 

Contract carriers 

Truck terminals: Private; public 

Effective transit time: Truckload 
and LTL to major destinations; 
from major suppliers 


AIR 
LOCAL AIRPORT 


Types of planes accommodated 
Lengths of runways 

Distance from city 

Facilities for private planes 


AIR LINES HANDLING AIR 
EXPRESS, AIR FREIGHT 


PIPE LINE 
OIL OR GAS PIPE LINE 


WATER 


WATER TRANSPORT AVAILABLE: 
Deep water (ocean or lake) 

River or canal 

Maximum depth of water 

Length of navigation season 


PORT OR HARBOR FACILITIES 
Piers Warehouses 
Cranes—maximum lift 
Lighterage 

Port or harbor authority 


WATER SERVICES—common and 

contract 

Ocean Lake Inland 

“Fishyback” or “Seatrain” 

Effective transit times to major des- 
tinations and from major sup- 
pliers 


RATES 
GENERAL RATE TERRITORY 


RATES (by different methods of 
transportation) on major products 
to major destinations; on major raw 
materials from major suppliers. 


PROBABLE RATES, as compared to 
those paid by competitors. 


SPECIAL CHARGES 

Local arbitraries 

Terminal service 

Switching 

LCL handling; LCL minimums 
Other 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 
“Incentive” or “multi-car” rates 


AVAILABILITY OF STOP-OFF 
PRIVILEGES 


“In-transit” 
For partial loading or unloading 


PASSENGER 
PUBLIC 


Points directly served by through 
trains; local trains; trunk air 
lines; feeder air lines; buses 

Number of daily trains, planes, 
buses 

Schedule time to major cities by 
rail, air, bus 

Arrival and departure times of prin- 
cipal trains, planes, buses 

Availability of Pullman service; 
charter plane service 


PRIVATE (also see “Highways— 
Physical Characteristics” above) 


Normal driving time to principal 
nearby cities 
Auto rental service 


LOCAL 


LOCAL TRANSIT—extent, condi- 
tion, service frequency, fares. 


SUBURBAN SERVICE, RAIL OR 
BUS—extent, condition, service fre- 
quency, fares. 


PRACTICAL DAILY COMMUTING 
DISTANCE by public, private trans- 
port. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF CITY 
STREETS, ROADS, BRIDGES, etc. 


Improvement plans 

Connection with state or national 
highway network 

Access roads 

Toll roads and bridges 

Parking facilities—public, private 


EFFICIENCY OF TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL 


AUTO ACCIDENT RATE as meas- 
ured by insurance classification. 


EFFECT OF WINTER CONDITIONS 


FORWARDERS 


FORWARDERS OR CAR LINES 

Physical facilities maintained 

Effective transit times to major des- 
tinations and from major sup- 
pliers 


LOCAL COOPERATIVE FORWARD- 
ING OR POOLING GROUP 
(Continued on page 24) 
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People are pouring in by the townful 
along Great Northern’s route 
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Population boom out west 


Even James J. Hill, the ‘‘Empire 
Builder’, would be astonished at the 
tempo of latter-day migration to the vast 
and fertile western region served by his 
Great Northern Railway. In the past 18 
years, population growth in California, 
Oregon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia has been fantastic. More significant 
to manufacturers looking for new markets 
or labor resources, it is largely an adult 
influx. You needn’t wait for this region 
to develop consumers and workers. 
They’re grown up .. . ready for you now! 


CALIFORNIA 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ay 
U. S. AVERAGE a. 
Population Growth: 1940-58 
Adult population increases in this area are 
two to three times the U. S. average. 


Booming growth in the Pacific North- 
west is creating many new business and 
industrial opportunities. And to this ex- 
panding market, Great Northern offers 
the last word in practical facilities for 
freight and travel requirements. 


Pe ee Rn ee Bi en. ee 





Great Northern’s rails stretch from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, reach- 
ing or crossing the Canadian border at 
nine separate points. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S. AND CANADA 


Whatever you make or plan to make in 
the Northwest, you’ll find a wealth of 
natural as well as human resources. Tim- 
ber, fertile soil, water, power, and myriad 
minerals including oil exist in unmatched 
abundance. For information on re- 
sources and sites, write E. N. 
Duncan, Director, Industrial and 
Agricultural Development Dept., 

Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 





PLANT LOCATION 


Mr. industrialist: 


CALL 
ON THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS! 


You can simplify your plant location prob- 
lem by using the knowledge and experience 


of members of the 


American Industrial Development Council. 


Their names are listed in “Plant Location” 
with the data for each county. They are quali- 


fied by training and experience in plant loca- 


tion work, and each has subscribed to a rigid 


code of ethics. 
Names of Canadian members of the Council 
are not listed. You can obtain such a list, ar- 


ranged geographically, by writing to 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 
Red Mill Road, R.D. 3, Newark, Delaware 





TAXES and 
LABOR LAWS 


TAXES 
COMMUNITY 


Financial condition—present and 
10 years ago 

Expenditure balance between needs 
and income 

Tax revenue—all sources 

Revenue per capita 

Percent of tax derived from busi- 
ness 

Assessment of industrial property 

Ratio between taxation of residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial 
property 

Amount tax-free property 

Potential tax increases 

Gross debt 

Debt per capita 

Bond rating 

Legal limits 

Purpose debts incurred 

Debt retirement program and plan 
for new issues 

Probability of future increase in 
debt 

Total cost all public works now 
approved 

Contemplated expansion of public 
facilities or service 

Tax and debt picture compared with 
similar communities 

Tax concessions to attract new in- 
dustries 

State aid 

Federal aid 


REAL ESTATE 


Tax rate—present and 10 years ago 
Total assessed value of all real es- 
tate—present and 10 years ago 
Percent of assessment to market 

value 
Assessed real estate value per cap- 
ita 
Business property assessment versus 
individual property 


SCHOOLS 


Tax revenue—all sources 

Levied separately 

Debt 

Bond rating 

Projected needs 

Probable tax increases based on 
such needs 





SPECIAL TAXES 

Personal property 

Local sales tax 

Payroll tax 

Machinery, equipment, inventory, 
sales, franchise, municipality, 
road improvements, sewer, li- 
censes, permits, fees, etc. 


STATE 

Financial condition — present and 
10 years ago 

Expenditure balance between needs 
and income 

Total revenue all sources 

Revenue per capita 

Corporate tax rate 

Corporate taxes compared with 
competing states 

Percent general revenue from busi- 
ness taxes 

Franchise tax on out-of-state com- 
panies 

Sales or use taxes 

Property taxes 

Income tax 

Federal income tax deductible from 
state business taxes 

Gross debt 

Debt per capita 


BANKS 


REPUTATION OF LOCAL BANK- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 


LEADING BANKS’ STATEMENTS 
OF CONDITION 


AVAILABILITY OF MORTGAGE 
LOAN MONEY 


PREVAILING INTEREST RATES 


ELEVATION 


TEMPERATURE (°F) 

January normal monthly average 
July normal monthly average 
Annual normal monthly average 


PRECIPITATION (inches) 
Wettest month 

Driest month 

Annual average 

January snow, sleet 
Season average snow, sleet 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY (%) 
January 1:00 p.m. 
July 1:00 p.m. 


A COMMUNITY APPRAISAL GUIDE 


Total cost all public works now 
approved 

Contemplated expansion of public 
facilities or service 

Taxes and debt picture compared 
with competing states 

Trend of state taxes 


LABOR LAWS 

STATE 

Right-to-work 

“Little Wagner Act” 

Wage and hours 

Compulsory mediation or arbitra- 
tion 

Taft-Hartley 

Minority union picketing 

Secondary boycotts 

Featherbedding 

Compulsory unionism 

Industry-wide bargaining 

Strike vote 

Disclosure of management informa- 
tion 

Injunctions 

Walsh-Healey Law 

Davis-Bacon Act 

Application of anti-trust laws to 
unions 


FINANCE 


STATE BRANCH BANKING LAWS 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS’ STATEMENTS OF CONDI- 
TION 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

FDIC 

NON-PAR 

Are local banking facilities ade- 
quate to serve the community’s 


needs? 


CLIMATE 


MEAN FROST DATES 
First 
Last 


SUNSHINE (% of possible) 
January 

July 

Annual average 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS (number) 
Clear 

Partly cloudy 

Cloudy 

Precipitation (0.01 inches) 


Equal pay for equal work 
FEPC 


Hidden restrictive laws 
Others 
Compensation 
Unemployment compensation: 
Cost compared with other 
states 
Average employers’ contribu- 
tion 
Workmen’s compensation: 
Cost compared with other 
states 
Average payment 


LOCAL 
Regulations 
Industrial noise, smoke, odors, 
waste disposal 
Zoning 
Building codes 
Highways and transportation 
Industrial health and safety 
Other regulatory laws 
Courts 
Impartial decisions 
Promptness in enjoining illegal 
strikes and picketing 
Enforcement determined by po- 
litical expediency 


FINANCING 


FINANCIAL AIDS TO NEW IN- 
DUSTRY 


TAX RELIEF TO NEW INDUSTRY 


LOCALLY FINANCED INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


MEANS OF STATE FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Snow, sleet (1.00 inch) 
Heavy fog 

90° and above 

32° and below 

Zero and below 


What are the climatic extremes? 

Are there unusual wet or dry con- 
ditions? 

What are effects of weather ex- 
tremes on transportation, util- 
ities, and plant operations? 


What is history of unusual clima- 
tie conditions (tornadoes, hurri- 
canes, floods, snowfall)? 


(Continued on page 26) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIES 

Fast-growing firms 

Branch operations 
known firms) 

Manufacturers with expanding em- 

ployment 

Manufacturers with contracting em- 
ployment 

Principal manufacturers having 
come into community during last 
10 years—average employment 
of each 

Principal manufacturers having left 
community during last 10 years 
—average employment of each 


(nationally 


VALUE ADDED BY MANUFAC- 
TURE—1947 — 100—U.S. and com- 
munity (or comparable employment 
figures) 

Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and related products 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 

Pulp, paper, and products 


PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 

Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
All manufactures 


POTENTIAL 


Is it reasonable to expect normal 
industrial growth in the com- 
munity? 

Are the community’s industries dy- 
namic and growing or are they 
static and declining? 

Are the state and community mak- 
ing adequate effort to attract new 
industry? Are state and local of- 
ficials realistic as to how state 
and community really compare 
with competing states and com- 


munities on important issues af- 
fecting the business climate? 

What is being done legislatively at 
a local or state level to encourage 
local industrial development? 

Available plant sites? Municipal 
and utility sources? 

Are local officials sympathetic and 
enthusiastic toward new industry? 

Are present efforts to attract new 
industry consistent with commu- 
nity needs and orderly growth in 
terms of labor supply? 

Are there special inducements to 
new industries? Free land? Free 
plant? Nominal rent? Low inter- 
est rates? Tax relief? 

If so, do they cause hardship 
to present companies? 

Do local citizens really encourage 
new industry? 

Does the community want a new 
industry? 


INTERVIEW: 


Chamber of commerce 
Mayor or city manager 





New Plant Sites 


visualized and documented 
at your desk 


Close-ups of sites along The Milwaukee Road’s 
10,500 mile right of way in Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Upper Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington. 


A representative of the Industrial Development De- 
partment can show you detailed aerial photos and 
color slides that are often more informative than an 
on-the-ground inspection. 


We have facts about labor pools, taxes, transporta- 
tion, raw materials, schools and housing for sites in 
urban, industrial and small town areas. Our services 
are free and confidential. 


Write or phone 


S. J. Cooley, Director 
Industrial and 
Real Estate Development 
Room 286 Union Station 
Chicago 6. 
r Phone CEntral 6-7600 
Industrial ° 


sites in 12 states Paul H. Draver 
Vice President 
Industrial Development 


Department 














City planning director 

Chief of police 

Newspaper publisher or editor 

Bureau of employment security 
(state employment service) local 
office manager 


EDUCATION 


SCHOOLS 
Classifications 
Kindergartens 
Public nurseries 
Private schools 
Parochial schools 
Junior colleges 
Colleges and universities 
Exceptional children 
Handicapped 
Building program for future needs 
Projected attendance by age levels 
Number additional schools needed 
in 5 years 
Number additional classrooms 
needed in 5 years 
Buildings and grounds 
Number and area of classrooms 
Condition and maintenance 
Light, heat, ventilation 
Auditoriums, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds 
Medical facilities, 
terias 
School equipment and supplies 
Vocational, trade, apprentice, fore- 
manship training 
Key personnel college courses 
Adult education program 
Career guidance 
College extension courses 
Expenditures 
Annual expenditure per pupil 
Tax revenue all sources 
Percent of local taxes for public 
schools 
Levied separately 
Debt 
Bond issues 
Transportation 
Schedule operation—vehicle 
maintenance 
Enforcement of laws 
Service to population 
Segregation policy 


ENROLLMENT 


Median school years completed 

Percent community’s 14-17-year- 
olds enrolled 

Percent completed high school or 
more 


libraries, cafe- 


A COMMUNITY APPRAISAL GUIDE 


Superintendent of schools (inspect 
vocational training facilities) 
Housing—reputable local builder or 
real estate agency (personally in- 
spect typical houses and residen- 

tial areas) 


GENERAL 


Percent completed less than 5 years 

Number of high school graduates 

Percent high school freshmen plan- 
ning to attend college 

Percent seniors planning to attend 
college 

Ratio of Negro to white 


TEACHERS 

Adequately staffed 

Requirements — educational back- 
ground—certification 

Percent staff fulfilling requirements 

Teachers’ pay schedules 

Teacher/pupil ratio 

Community-teacher relationship 

PTA 


RECREATION—CULTURE 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Participator: 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Swimming 
Boating 
Camping 

Spectator 
Baseball Basketba’l 
Football Hockey 

Family recreational areas 
Parks, playgrounds, picnic areas 

Paid amusements 
Movies, etc. 

Organizations 
Civic 
Fraternal 
Business and professional 

societies 

Clubs 
Country 
City 

Youth programs 
Boy Scouts 
YMCA 


Riding 
Golf 
Tennis 
Skiing 
Bowling 


Service 


Golf 
Yacht 


“Girl Scouts 
YWCA 
YMHA YWHA 
Boys Club 4H 

Church and school sponsored 


CULTURAL FACILITIES 


Libraries 
Museums 
Zoos 

Art galleries 
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Banker 

Several local employers—particular- 
ly those who have come into the 
community within the past 10 
years 
Others 


Civic theaters 
Musical functions 
Legitimate theater 
Symphonic orchestra 
Concerts 

Dramatics 

Lecture series 


RESORT AREA 
Nearness; facilities 


Is there any glamor attached to 
living in community? 


MEDICAL 


HOSPITALS 

Area served 

Beds per 1,000 

Types 

Ownership 

Equipment 

Ambulance service 

Blue Cross, Blue Shie!d, and allied 
plans : 

Clinics 

DOCTORS 


General practitioners per 1,000 
Surgeons per 1,000 

Specialists per 1,000 

Dentists per 1,000 

Visiting Nurse 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 
General health conditions 
Mortality rates—causes 

Mental health facilities 

Sanitary, industrial, and health laws 
Disaster plan 


CHURCHES 


Number; adequacy 

Census 

Denominations 

Condition: buildings; grounds 
Community activities 

Young people—recreation 


MEDIA 


NEWSPAPERS 
Daily, Sunday, weekly 
Editorial philosophy 
Relation to City Hall 
Out-of-town 
Labor press 
(Continued on page 29) 
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You're on a fast reading schedule... 


so is today’s 


RAILWAY AGE 


Each week in Railway Age, railway management gets the top RR news in less reading 
time than ever before. The editors are operating on a philosophy of magazine publishing 
in a new key—but surprisingly simple. It’s this. The reader is busy. Give him the news he 
wants—but don’t waste his time. How are we going about it? 


@ a new dramatic cover tips the reader off fast on the hot content of each issue 
@ modern binding—book opens flat, making for easy reading 
pictures are picked, laid-out, to tell stories-without-words that save time 
an editorial style of writing long on ideas—short on words 


@ an easy-on-the-eyes format—cover to cover—that looks smart because behind it there’s 
the smart awareness of publishing techniques that meet the needs of today’s readers 


Not surprising Railway Age carried more pages of advertising in 1958 than any other 
magazine in the field . . . another reason why we say—no book gets the action Railway 
Age gets for or from the railroad industry. 


A Simmons-Boardman TIME-SAVER Publication 30 church st., New York 7, N.Y. 





GENERAL (Cont,) 
MEDIA (Cont) 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Types of programs 

Business-sponsored 

Commentator philosophy toward 
business 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 
POLICE 

Personnel per 1,000 population 
Equipment 

Training; morale 

Annual expenditure per capita 
Patrol industrial property 
Plants outside city limits 
Private watchmen available 
Protection in case of strike 
Detention facilities 


CRIME 

Over-all rate 

Murder; robbery; assault; larceny; 
auto theft 

Juvenile delinquency 

Judiciary system 


TRAFFIC 
Control; laws and enforcement 


FIRE 

Personnel per 1,000 population 

Equipment 

Training; morale 

Unit areas protected 

Annual expenditure per capita 

Fire protection for plants outside 
city limits 

Apparatus of adjacent communities 

Annual fire loss in dollars last 5 
years 


WATER PRESSURE 


Hydrants; proper size mains 
Fire insurance classification 


BUSINESS SERVICES 
BUSINESSES 
Department 
stores 
Hotels; motels; restaurants; other 


BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Parking facilities; traffic flow 
Development plan 


TRASH, GARBAGE, AND SEWAGE 
Pick-up; contractors 
Sewage limits 


PLANNING 


Is city planning commission active 
and forward-looking? 

Is there a long-range program for 
physical improvements? 

Is planning financially realistic? 


stores; other retail 


A COMMUNITY APPRAISAL GUIDE 


Are following facilities or programs 
well planned for future growth: 
Slum clearance 
Streets and highways generally 
Street lighting 
Public transportation 
Sewage program 
Flood control 
Development of land for indus- 

trial use 
Annexation program 
Recreational facilities and other 
public uses 

Are smoke, noise, odors, etc., con- 

trolled? 


ZONING 


Does the mmunity have an in- 
telligent, ar-sighted approach to 
industrial and residential growth? 

Is it well zoned for industrial use? 
Commercial use? Residential use? 

Can industry locate in any area, 
or is this controlled by proper 
zoning ordinances? 

How are industrial areas defined? 

Are industrial zones protected 
against residential encroachment? 

Can you expect protection against 
undesirable neighbors? 

When was zoning code last revised? 


POLITICAL 


POLITICAL AWARENESS OF 

CITIZENS 

Number of persons of voting age 

Number registered 

Percent voted in last national elec- 
tion 

Percent voted in last municipal elec- 
tion 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Financial management 
Efficiency 

Attitude toward business 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Financial management 

Efficiency 

Attitude toward business 

Department of Labor’s attitude to- 
ward business 

What are the voting records of 
state legislatures on key issues 
affecting the community’s busi- 
ness climate? 


CITIZENSHIP 


LEADERSHIP 

Are local business leaders active in 
serving on legislative affairs com- 
mittees and other legislative 
groups interested in formulating 
local and state government poli- 
cies? 
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Are they represented on such groups 
as the municipal planning com- 
mission, school boards, tax coun- 
cils, etc.? 

Are they setting a personal example 
of civic leadership and encourag- 
ing their employees to do like- 
wise? 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


Does the community have one or 
more active and well-supported 
business-sponsored organizations 
which have accomplished tangi- 
ble results toward improving the 
economic, social, and political 
climate in community? 

Are all segments of community’s in- 
dustry and commerce represented 
in these organizations? 

If more than one such business- 
sponsored group, is there need- 
less duplication of effort? 

Do these organizations have proper 
leadership . . . receive sufficient 
financial support . . . have suf- 
ficient staff? 


SOLICITATIONS FOR 
DONATIONS 


Is there a state law dealing with 
solicitations for charitable pur- 
poses? 

Are municipal ordinances dealing 
with solicitations effective and 
well enforced? 

Is the local community chest or 
united fund method of financing 
social work programs satisfac- 
tory? 

Does community participate actively 
and responsibly in community 
fund program? 

Do local employers do their reason- 
able share in contributing to 
charitable needs? 


LIVING 


Is the general physical appearance 
of the community pleasant and 
attractive? Are houses painted? 
Is the grass cut? Are schools, 
churches, and public buildings 
well maintained? 

Are there submarginal or slum areas 
in community? 

If so, are clearance and rehabil- 
itation plans progressing? 

Are there attractive suburbs within 
convenient distance of commu- 
nity? 

Would you like to work in this com- 
munity? 

Would you like to live there with 
your family? 
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“if lwas you, I'd head straight fer 
the Boston Bank”’ 


When you’re thinking about New England, 
call the bank that knows New England best. 


The Fk | R S } HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Represented in New York by 


NATIONA 9 BANK of The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street. 


Overseas Branches: 
B O 4 . O N IN ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario 
IN BRAZIL — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos 
in cuBA — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus 
1784 * 1959 IN EUROPE — Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall St., London, 


E.C. 3, England. Correspondent banks throughout the world. 
OUR 175 th YEAR Personal and Corporate Trust Service 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation through our Allied Institution: OLp Cotony Trust Company 
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CONNECTICUT 





Sidney A. Edwards, Managing Director, Connecticut Development Com- 
mission, State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 




































HARTFORO 


LITCHFIELD 


FAIRFIELD 








PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Connecticut lies in the south portion of the peneplain of New England. Its surface 
is in general that of a gently undulating upland divided near the middle by the 
lowland of the Connecticut valley. The upland rises from the low south shore to 
a mean elevation along the north border of the state of 1,000 ft. or more. The 
lowland rises slowly from Long Island Sound to a height of only 100 ft. at the 
north border where it is about 15 mi. wide. At the south it narrows to only 5 mi. 
Its total area is about 600 sq. mi. The sea coast, about 100 mi. in length, has a 
number of bays, making several good harbors which have been created by a de- 
pression of small valleys. 


wino— 


TOLLAND nam 





STATE LAND AREA (47th) 4,899 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (28th) 2,007,280 
(1957 est. 2,252,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®*: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Bridgeport 158,709 (168.4) 
(2) Bristol 35,961 (44.5) 

(3) Hartford 177,397 (188.2) 
(4) Meriden 44,088 (51.0) 

(5) Middletown 29,711 (34.2) 
(6) New Britain 73,726 (85.7) 
(7) New Haven 164,443 (165.9) 
(8) New London 30,551 (31.0) 
(9) Norwalk 49,460 (62.1) 
(13) Norwich 23,429 (40.0) 
(10) Stamford 74,293 (86.2) 
(11) Torrington 27,820 (30.2) 
(12) Waterbury 104,477 (112.7) 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 












MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES yoy = OWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDI NCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES eh 
COUNTY ° sa. “40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME "OVER WATER, occur. Occup. $1,000 
Mi. Ye eo COM: DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (54) t so 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 








The State 2,007,280* 410 174% 77.6% 


2.7% 32.7 9.8 512,280 $3,543 26.4% 81.8% 569,638 51.1% 2,617,526 4,070,850 













Fairfield 504,342 797 20.5 85.4 
Hartford 539,661 729 19.9 81.0 
Litchfield 98,872 105 13.6 53.3 
Middlesex 67,332 180 20.2 50.0 


New Haven 545,784 895 12.7 88.2 
New London 144,821 216 «615.6 56.6 
Tolland 44,709 108 403 25.5 
Windham 61,759 120 98 47.3 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—2,252,000—an increase of 12% 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


33.3 3,664 x 
1 32.6 10.2 138,640 3,736 29.1 
33.2 9.3 24, 250 3,337 23.0 
4 33.6 9.6 B. 985 3,383 22.4 
1 32.7 9.6 40,750 3,505 249 
1.9 31.4 9.1 - 495 3,198 18.0 
0.5 29.2 9.0 10, 785 3,479 «23.7 
0.4 32.4 8.6 15, 1495 3, 073 18.1 












Yo %o 
(50) (‘50) 


=” EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 

TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. 

COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
oe e 20-99 


ESTAS. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 


OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
$1,000 $1,000 








The State 827,807 42.6 2.9 5,090 1,217 


648 326,815 1,231,359 2,877,486 129,591 








Fairfield 208,352 42.8 1.6 1,479 390 185 80,611 306,316 817,769 28,469 
Hartford 233,830 40.6 2.6 1,168 244 144 102, 218 403,445 873,906 41,740 
Litchfield 40,725 44.9 7.4 268 50 37 13,967 47,354 106,172 7,429 
Middlesex 26,239 40.7 5.9 227 71 21 8,106 27,270 68,696 2,468 
New Haven 224,585 45.0 1.5 1,459 339 179 = 89,688 += 333,995 779,643 37,611 
New London 51,544 35.2 5.4 287 46 19,377 73,632 146,371 9,629 
Tolland 16,927 42.5 10.2 77 18 11 2,768 8,924 19,616 597 
Windham 25,605 $1.3 8.2 125 34 25 10,138 30,668 66,188 1,643 
















RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS?* ©2: 98 


Connecticut mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $10,428,000, an increase 
of 8.8% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 14% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Connecticut ranked 45th, produc- 
ing 0.07% of the total. The principal 








minerals in order of value were stone, 
sand and gravel, lime, and clay. 


FORESTS” 

Total forest land, 1953, 1,990,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,859, softwood 
263, hardwood 1,596; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 106, softwood 18, 


hardwood 88; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
(Continued on next page) 


85.6 143,779 52.3 709,446 1,125,012 
86.4 151,873 46.7 748,696 1,315,180 
78.2 28,868 61.2 112,887 179,074 
72.6 18,628 61.9 81,194 132,396 
82.0 155,673 49.6 682,993 995,389 
74.1 40,852 53.1 175,131 212,119 
64.9 11,755 64.2 31,626 47,043 
59.4 18,210 $1.7 75,553 64,637 


from 1950 Census. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©? 


Food & Kindred Products............. 134 
Tobacco Maaufactures ............... 
Textile Mill Products................. 154 
Apparel & Related Products........... 211 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 17 
Furniture & Fixtures................++ 35 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 61 
Printing & ED oh adiscssoceds 111 
Chemicals & Products................. 43 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 
Rubber CM kok 6c ak asks cae 32 
Leather & Leather Products........... 25 
Stone, Clay & ‘~~ Products. ......... 44 
etal Industries.............. 105 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 253 
GS BB o's co eiscccvocece 250 
cay mee STS baa 1 od 
ES Da 
Instruments & Products........ 52 
NE a tnteB ye taweess ces é 145 
All Manufacturing.................. 1,865 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 








total 19, softwood 6, hardwood 13. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,304, softwood 
158, hardwood 1,146; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 68, softwood 10, 
hardwood 58; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 9, softwood 2, hardwood 7. 


WATER” 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Some local water problems, but good 
sources can be developed. Stream pol- 
lution most serious problem.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956: ™* Privately owned 8; Publicly 
owned 4; federal projects? 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:¥* Natural 
gas 9; combined gas 2. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
77. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY. OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:* 1,445,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.)** 1958—200,000; 1960—150,- 
000. Total—350,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 144,000; utilities 
132,000; industrial 13,000. Undeveloped 
—158,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CONNECTICUT *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CONNECTICUT gaa & POWER CO. 
Selden St., Berl 
Electric and. gas. 


HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
176 Cumberland Ave., Wethersfield. 
Electric only. 


HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
33 Elizabeth St., Derby. 
Electric only. 


UNITED ILLUMINATING CO. 
80 Temple St., New Haven. 
Electric only. 


BRIDGEPORT GAS CO. 
815 Main’ St., Bridgeport. 
Gas only. 


HARTFORD GAS CO. 
233 Pearl St., Hartford. 
Gas only. 


NEW HAVEN GAS CO. 
80 Crown St., New Haven. 
Gas only. 


New England States—-CONNECTICUT 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Bridgeport 1, 3 

Bristol 1 

Hartford 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 
Meriden 1 

Middletown 1 

New Britain 1 

New Haven 1, 3, 4 
New London 1, 2, 6, 9 
Norwalk 1 

Norwich 1, 2 
Stamford 1, 10 
Torrington 1 
Waterbury 1 


RAILROADS *! 

1. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6, 
Conn. 

2. Central Vermont Ry., St. Albans, Vt. 


AIRLINES F? 

3. American Airlines, Inc., 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

5. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

6. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

7. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

9. Air Taxi: New London Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., New London, Conn. 

10. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box 
426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 11, N. Y. 

11. Transocean Airlines, Bradley Field, 
Hartford, Conn. 


100 Park 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 19 Class I and 43 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Hartford to: 


Chicago, Ill—949 

New York, N. Y.—114 
Miami, Fla.—1,440 
Montreal, Canada—330 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


(Continued on page 34) | 
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FOR 
CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRIAL 
NITES 


Only 90, Minutes 
From New York City 








Sites are available at or near 
the deep water harbors of 
New Haven and Bridgeport 
. . . close to The New Haven 
Railroad and the new Con- 
necticut Turnpike. 


“UI LAND” INCLUDES: 
NEW HAVEN 


East Haven 
North Haven 
Orange 

West Haven 
North Branford 
Hamden 


BRIDGEPORT 


Fairfield 
Milford 
Stratford 
Trumbull 


The Area Development De- 
partment of The United Illu- 
minating Company is ready 
to give you full information. 
Write us. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
THE 
UNITED 
ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY 


80 Temple Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 











GET THE :—- THREE 


SKILLED 


————— 


RAPID TRANSPORTATION 
AT YOUR NEXT 
PLANT SITE 


PLUS 
®@ Proximity to Ocean Ports 


@ An Abundant Water Supply 


® Adequate Reasonably Priced 
Power 


® Cooperating Communities 


® Reasonable Taxes 
@ Industry Minded Banks 


® Outstanding Commercial and 
Technical Research Agencies 


® An Area with Diversified, Pro- 
gressive Successful Industries 


@ A Good Place to Live, Work 
and Play 
Special 


If you need any or all of these at your 
next plant site we may have just the 
site you are looking for. 


For complete information, contact: 

Percy Benjamin, Manager, Iw 

New Haven Railroad 

Boston, Mass. or 

NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
Serving Southern New England and 


Industrial Development 
New York, N. Y. —_. 
Southeastern New York 





PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS (Cont) 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958 
Yield Percentage 


621,021 0.285 
Included in Initial Taxes 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Corporation 
Business Tax 
Unincorporated 
Business 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 


30,481,405 


2,866,106 
10,296 


9,700,210 
43,127,681 


13.981 


1.315 
0.005 


Tax 4.449 
Gasoline Tax 19.782 
Special Use Fuel : 

Included in Gasoline Tax 
15,384,712 
417,401 
73,442,907 
Included in Sales Tax 
7,595,755 


11,722,920 
11,860,849 
311,798 


ax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Fees 


ax 

Public Utilities Tax 

Insurance Companies 
Tex 

Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation tax 

Cigarette Tax 9,634,094 


Total $218,017,902° 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


25,961,842 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
34; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—122. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $4,845.8, DEPOSITS $4,- 
356.9" 


Connecticut is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1, except Fairfield County which 
is in District No. 2."* State-wide branch 
banking.™* 

15 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations."* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
CITY TRUST CO., Main, John and 
Bank Sts., Bridgeport, Conn., C. W. Bit- 
zer, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,650, Surplus 
$4,850, Deposits $119,092. 

THE CONNECTICUT NATIONAL 
BANK, 888 Main St., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn., Lewis A. Shea, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,780, Surplus $6,640, Deposits 
$154,646. 

THE CONNECTICUT BANK & 
TRUST CO., 760 Main St., Hartford 15, 
Conn., Raymond C. Ball, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $11,500, Surplus $13,000, De- 
posits $360,195. 

HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., Main and Pearl Sts., Hart- 
ford 15, Conn., Ostrom Enders, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $11,000, Surplus $15,000, 
Deposits $382,406. 

THE FIRST NEW HAVEN NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 42 Church St., New 
Haven 2, Conn., Abbott H. Davis, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,723, Surplus $5,853, 
Deposits $146,429. 





ask CB&T 
anything 
about 


Connecticut 


People or industries thinking of 
locating in Connecticut profit 
by asking for help from The 
Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company. 

With 26 offices in 18 Connecti- 
cut communities, and our cor- 
porate roots thoroughly woven 
into the flourishing business and 
industrial life of the state over 
the past century and a half, we 
can give prompt and intelligent 
answers to the myriad ques- 
tions a prospective business 
should ask. 

There have been many cases 
where we’ve found homes and 
offices for people moving ‘into 
the state, compiled all sorts of 
statistics, arranged introduc- 
tions, and even aided with the 
smallest detail...in short, tried 
to give every possible assistance 
in addition to the complete 
banking services you’d natu- 
rally expect a $400,000,000 in- 
stitution to furnish. 

What can we do for you? 


| NT 
= 
The 
Connecticut Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
26 Offices . .. serving 18 Connecticut communities 





THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST 
CO., 300 Main St., Stamford, Conn., 
H. E. Rider, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,005, 
Surplus $3,806, Deposits $101,703. Not 
a member of Federal Reserve System. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. 
99.62 


State 


94.00 
135.74 
148.78 


Textile Mill Products 
Apparel & Related Products 
Pulp, Paper & Products 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Products 
Rubber Products 
—- & Leather Goods 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year, less the cost of materials, 
es fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor 


181.34 
293.45 
183.34 


224, 28 
181.57 
191.07 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this peri 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE”? 


Bridgeport 
W. DUDLEY JEWELL, Executive Vice-Pres., 
C. of C., Stratfield Hotel. 


Cornwall Bridge 


ARTHUR V. McGOWAN, General Repr., 
Boston & Maine R.R., Cornwall Bridge. 


Hartford 


ANDREW C. BROWN, Asst. * par S.N.E. 
Telephone Co., 55 Trumbull 

LeROY JONES, Asst. Managing Director, 
State of Connecticut pave opment Com- 
mission, State Office B 

PAUL F. KANE, Senior MAS ustrial Agent, 
Connecticut Development Commission, 
State Office Bl 

ROBERT P. LEE, 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., P.O 


UMSDEN, peaeuies Vice- 
». Old State House. 

GRAHAM R. TREADWAY, Vice-Pres., Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Co., 803 Main St. 


New Britain 


BERNARD G. KRANOWITZ, Executive 
Vice-Pres., New Britain C. of C., 24 
Washington St. 


New Haven 


GEORGE W. HESTON, Area Development 
Consultant, United Illuminating Co., 80 
Temple St. 

L. R. McCLARY, Director, Product Com- 
mercialization, Olin thieson Chemical 
Corp., 275 Winchester Ave. 


CLIMATE” 


A gr., Area Development, 


New England States—-CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION“? *? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 421,817, elementary 325,364, 
secondary 96,453. Teachers, 1957—To- 
tal 16,886, elementary 10,724, secondary 
6,162. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—state $4,274 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number pupils per teacher, 1957— 
Elementary, state 31 (U.S. 29); second- 
ary, state 16 (U.S. 21). Number of pub- 
lic schools, 1954—Elementary 736, sec- 
ondary 141. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $297 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 76,514, elementary 57,866, sec- 
ondary 18,648. Teachers, 1954—3,358. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—23. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 224, secondary 92. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 23,602, trade and industrial schools 
14,581. Expenditure, 1956—Total $2,- 
333,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,907,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 40,- 
594, male 28,181, female 12,413. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 5,317; male 4,116, 
female 1,201. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 6, private 23. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 4,471, masters 1,077, doc- 
torates 232. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$208,170,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$178,054,000. Institutions with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown; Yale University, New 
Haven. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™* 
Number 78, acreage 20,800. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
PARKS: *! (1955)—Number 509, acreage 
14,875. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
108,000, hunting 57,000. 

DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
8,818. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 23, 
18-hole 37. Semi-private—9-hole 15, 18- 
hole 7. Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 7. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 80,000. Total power boats 94,- 
997; percent of U.S. total 1.61. 


MEDIA“ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
25, Sunday 6; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 754,000, Sunday 459,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 40; 
AM 27, FM 7, TV 6. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 38; with 100 beds or more 
26; with 300 beds or more 9, Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 7,841; per 
100,000 estimated population 348.2. 


PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—169. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—76. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ® Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)— 
None shown as AHA approved. Blue 
Shield Medical-Surgical Plans in state 
(1956)—1, enrollment 1,004,344. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


US. 


360.5 
147.9 


State 
Diseases of heart............... 
Malignant neoplasms 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 106.3 
56.7 
Certain diseases of early infancy. 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn 28.2 
19.1 
15.7 
12.6 


10.7 


Congenital malformations....... 
Cirrhosis of liver 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
A. A. Ribicoff, D.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 1 
R.; U.S. House—6 D. State Senate—29 
D., 7 R.; State House—141 D., 138 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 1,117,000; Democrat 405,000; Repub- 
lican 712,000; other less than 500. Civil- 
ian population of voting age, November 
1, 1956—1,458,000; percent voted 86.6. 





TEMPERATURE 


(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


REL. 
HUMID. 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





January 





STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 
Janvary 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


+ 
3 
3 
3 
§ 
e 


July 1:00 P.M. 

Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sieet 1.0°° or More 
90° and Above 

32° and Below 

Tero and Below 





Bridgeport 7 
Hartford 15 
Hartford Bradly Fld. 169 
New Haven 6 
¢: Airport and City combined. 
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PLANT LOCATION 








Industry Agrees 


MAINE HAS IT 

















Here’s Why 


@ Stable Productive Labor 
@ Favorable Tax Structures 
@ 100% Financing Available 


@ Community Cooperation 








@ Low Construction Costs 
@ Water and Power 
@ Livability 


@ World's richest markets 
within easy reach of 
excellent plant locations. 


Industry is 
on the move 


to MAINE 





For facts on plant location 
and key business data 


MAINE DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


State House 
Augusta, Maine 
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Fred A. Clough, Jr., Commissioner, Maine Department of Economic Development, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


MAIN 


STATE LAND AREA (39th) 31,040 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (35th) 913,774 
(1957 est. 943,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®" ®? 


AROOSTOOK 
Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates loca- 
tion of city on map. 

(2) Auburn 23,134 (25.3) 

(1) Bangor 31,558 (38.5) 

(2) Lewiston 40,974 (44.0) 

(3) Portland 77,634 (80.6) 

(3) South Portland 21,866 (28.4) 





PISCATAQUIS 








PENOBSCOT 


WASHINGTON PHYSICAL FEATURES ”* 

Considering the area as a whole, the surface of Maine 
is a gently rolling upland, above which rise mountain 
peaks, isolated and in clusters and below which are 
numerous river valleys. A water-parting line in north- 
ern Maine divides the state into a north slope and a 
south slope. The north slope though quite hilly in the 
middle and west is so poorly drained that swamps 
abound in all sections. The south slope, which contains 
nearly all the mountains and is generally more hilly, 
descends toward the sea and its embayed coast. The 
shortest distance between the northeast and southwest 
extremities of the coast is only 225 mi., but, on account 
of projections and indentations, the coast line measures 
not less than 2,500 mi. 


OXFORD 


CUMBERLAND 


Note—Counties which have neither a 
population density of at least 25 per 
square mile nor a community of 10,000 
or more are not included in the tables 
below. 





MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES 
NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN 
WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME 
% COM- DOLLARS 
PLETED ('49) 





FAMILIES 
INCOME 
OVER 
$5,000 
("49) 


12.0% 


DWELL’S. 
WITH 
-WATER, 


DWELL. 
OWNER 
occuP. 
TOILET, A 
BATH %, 


RETAIL 

SALES 

$1,000 
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COUNTY $1,090 





The State 913,774* 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—943,000—an increase of 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


3.2% from 1950 Census. 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. 


TOTAL IN IN 


COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGR 
% Ie 


(50) 


(’50) 


MANUF. 
ESTAB. 
EMPLOY. 
OVER 100 


AVERAGE 
NUMBER 
PROD. 
WORKERS 


ESTAB. 
TOTAL 


ESTAB. 
EMPLOY. 
20-99 


PROD. 
WORKERS 


VALUE CAPITAL 
ADDED EXPEND. 
BY NEW 
- $1,000 
$1,000 





The State 312,326 


91,092 


565,260 58,935 





Androscoggin 
Cumberland 
Kennebec 
Knox 

Lincoln 
Penobscot 
Sagadahoc 
Waldo 

York 


33,425 


MAR NOmWO | & 


13,740 
13,761 
9,833 
2,386 
676 
10,495 
3,427 
1,399 
11,100 


2,602 
3,974 
6,468 
808 
279 
29,642 
957 


309 
1,276 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


48,437 
22,950 57. 
8,837 . 
5,467 
28,336 
6,159 
6,311 
26,766 


102,395 
230,043 


105,067 
24,821 
9,816 
123,172 
20,514 


9,407 
78,784 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©1 


Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufactures 
— Mill Products 


Stone, Cla: 


Primary 

Fabricated Metal eens: 
Machinery, except Elec 
Electrical Machinery 


Transportation uipment 
Instruments & Related Products........ 
Misc. Manufacturers 


Total Establishments 


Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees ; 71 


3,015 500-999 Employees... .. 


1,000-2,499 Employees 


2,500 or more Employees... . All Manufacturing 
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RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS?*: ??; 28 


Maine mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $12,991,000, an increase of 
20.2% over 1954. (A decrease of 6.2% 
from 1955 was experienced in 1956.) In 
value of U.S. production by states Maine 
ranked 44th, producing 0.08% of the 
total. The principal minerals in order of 
value were cement, sand and gravel, 
stone, and slate. 


FORESTS™ 

Total forest land, 1953, 17,088,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 28,226, softwood 
16,898, hardwood 11,328; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 821, softwood 463, 
hardwood 358; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 1,032, softwood 860, hardwood 172. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 12,601, softwood 
5,850, hardwood 6,751; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 375, softwood 141, 
hardwood 234; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 285, softwood 222, hardwood 63 


WATER 
Maine has abundant water supplies in 
lakes, rivers and streams. Specific analy- 


ses and reports are available from Maine 
Department of Economic Development. 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES. REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956: ™* Privately owned 7. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®? Manufac- 
tured gas 3; liquid-petroleum gas 2. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 16. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957." 698,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958 
(kw):"* 44,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.)™ De- 
veloped—Total capacity 495,000; util- 
ities 351,000; industrial 145,000. Unde- 
veloped—1,263,000. 


CLIMATE*” 


PLANT LOCATION 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MAINE *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


BANGOR HYDRO-ELECTRIC CO. 
33 State St., Bangor, 
Electric only. 


CENTRAL MAINE POWER CO. 
9 Green St., Augusta. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city désig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Auburn 2, 3, 6, 7 

Bangor 1, 2, 6 

Lewiston 2, 3, 6, 7 

Portland 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS * 

1. Bangor & Aroostook R.R., 84 Harlow 
St., Bangor, Maine 

. Maine Central R.R., 222-242 St. John 
St., Portland, Maine 

. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

. Boston & Maine R.R., 150 Causeway 
St., Boston 14, Mass. 

. Portland Terminal Co., 222-242 St. 
John St., Portland, Maine 


AIRLINES ¥? 


6. Northeast Airlines, Logan Internation- 
al Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 
. Air Taxi: 

Sky Harbor Flying Service, Auburn- 
Lewiston Airport, Auburn-Lewiston, 
Maine 

Northeast Airways, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Portland, Maine 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 4 Class I and 15 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *7 
from Portland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,061 

New York, N. Y.—338 

Miami, Fla.— 1,664 

Washington, D. C.—562 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by ana 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year endei 
June 30, 1958. 


Yield Percentage 


42,916 -056 
338,750 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax -443 
1,265,443 1.654 


‘ax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 2,510,668 3.282 


10, 

Gasoline Tax 21,274,256 27.814 
Motor Vehicle Fees 9,333,746 12.203 
Motor Carrier Fees Included in Motor Vehicles 
Cigarette Tax 5,905,759 7.721 

Tax 23,502,404 30.727 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 

ailroad Companies 


ax 
Telephone and 
Telegraph 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 7,967,891 


Total $76,498,791* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


1,789,439 2.340 


2,194,710 
2,221,534 
2,417,155 

47,690 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
29; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—59. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57 (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,054.7, DEPOSITS $936.7.™' 


Maine is in Federal Reserve District No. 
1.®? State-wide branch banking.®* 


23 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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Precip. 0.01’ or More 
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munities and names of organizations, 
write to Maine Department of Economic 
Development, State Capitol, Augusta, 
Maine. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57: ™ 


DEPOSITORS TRUST COMPANY, 286 
Water St., Augusta, Me., R. B. Spear, 
Chairman of the Board and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,250, Surplus $1,750, Deposits 
$63,829. 


FIRST PORTLAND NATIONAL 
BANK, 400 Congress St., Portland 3, 
Me., C. G. Abbott, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,250, Surplus $2,250, Deposits $54,237. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. 


Textile Mill Products 

Pulp, Paper & Products 
Chemicals & Products 
Leather & Leather Goods 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 


* Unadjusted yalue added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during-the year less the cost of materials, 
—- fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


189.12 
218.02 
120.69 
212.43 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 


Augusta 


FRED A. CLOUGH, JR., Commissioner, 
Dept. of Economic Development, State of 
Maine, State House. 


RAYMOND D. MORRISON, Director, In- 
dust. Devel. Dept., Central Maine Power 
Co., 9 Green St. 

Bangor 


W. BARTLETT CRAM, Director of Indust. 
Devel., 33 State St. 

PHILIP E. WOLLEY, Indust. Devel. Direc- 
tor, City of Bangor, City Hall. 


Houlton 


RICHARD WINSLOW NEWTON, Indust. 
Agent, Houlton Regional Development 
orp. 


Lewiston 

SAMUEL MICHAEL, Director, Industrial 
Development Dept., City Hall. 

Portland 

EUGENE S. MARTIN, Mgr., Area Develop- 
ment Council, 142 Free St. 

Presque Isle 


JAMES K. KEEFE, Exec. Mgr., C. of C., 
Box 949. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *!: © 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 186,318, elementary 140,965, 
secondary 45,353. Teachers, 1957—To- 
tal 7,466, elementary 5,148, secondary 
2,318. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $2,427 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number pupils per teacher, 1957— 
Elementary, state 27 (U.S. 29), second- 
ary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number of pub- 


New England States—MAINE 


lic schools, 1954—Elementary 1,192, 
secondary 194. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $199 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 31,333, elementary 20,716, sec- 
ondary 10,617. Teachers, 1954—1,572. 
Number of private schools, 1954—Ele- 
mentary 103, secondary 71. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 6,379, trade and industrial school 
912. Expenditure, 1956—Total $546,000, 
trade and industrial schools $113,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 10,- 
920, male 6,808, female 4,112. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,061, male 785, female 
276. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 6, private 9. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and Ist professionals 
1,568, masters 148. Value of school 
plants, 1954—$35,616,000. Endowments, 
1954—$22,090,000. Institution with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 3,100, hunters 
1,300; big game taken 80. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS 
Number 25, acreage 203,508. 


1956: *? 





YOU 


—qualifying to receive 
this copy of PLANT Lo- 
CATION—are one of the 
top 25,000 industrialists 
in the United States. 
You are the president 
or a top executive offi- 
cer of one of America’s 
15,000 manufacturing 
companies with over 80 
employees. 


This year industrialists 
like you will make plant 
location decisions involv- 
ing billions of dollars. 
You are using an im- 
portant fact book — the 
only one of its kind — 
— to an important 
end. 


PLANT LOCATION 
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MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955):*! Number 97, acreage 1,054. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*' Fishing 
228,000, hunting 174,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
12,700. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 17, 
18-hole 8. Semi-private—9-hole 37, 18- 
hole 3. Municipal—9-hole 1, 18-hole 1. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 49,000. Total power boats 61,558; 
percent of U.S. total 1.04. 


SKIING: *° 


Farmington Ski Area, Farmington. 
Pleasant Mountain, Bridgton. 
Sugarloaf, Kingfield. 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
9, Sunday 1; Net Paid Circulation—Daily 
240,000, Sunday 96,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 33; 
AM 23, FM 3, TV 7. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 46; with 100 beds or more 
5; with 300 beds or more 1. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 3,200; per 
100,000 estimated population 339.3. 


PHYSICIANS: ™! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—109. 


DENTIS 
(1956)—49. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ® Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 361,933. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 187,414. 


:™! Per 100,000 population 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 
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58 


heart 
Malignant neoplasms 
Vascular lesions affecting central 


~ 
— RD Sue 


SRRSS SHE 


Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of new 

General arterio-sclerosis 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cc ital malformations...... . 

Cirrhosis of liver 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: **? Governor— 
Clinton A. Clauson, D.; U.S. Senate—1 
D., 1 R.; U.S. House—2 D., 1 R. State 
Senate—12 D., 20 R., 1 vacancy; State 
House—57 D., 93 R., 1 vacancy. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 352,000; Democrat 102,000; Re- 
publican 249,000. Civilian population 
of voting age, November 1, 1956—545,- 
000; percent voted 64.6. 
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M A 4 S ACHUSETT S John T. Burke, Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce, 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
STATE LAND AREA (44th) 7,867 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (10th) 4,690,514 


1957 est. 4,866,000 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* *2 vsittines ) 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated 10¢ 
population (000’s) in parentheses. Left FRANKLIN MIDDLESEX 
marginal numeral indicates location of °13 

city on map. WORCESTER 


(15) Attleboro 23,809 (25.5) 

(1) Beverly 28,884 (33.0) ane 

(2) Boston 801,444 (742.0) - 
(3) Brockton 62,860 (62.7) we 
(4) Cambridge 120,740 (122.3) wis. 
(2) Chelsea 38,912 (35.6) 

(5) Chicopee 49,211 (56.0) (1) Salem 41,880 (41.5) 

(4) Everett 45,982 (44.6) (4) Somerville 102,351 (94.9) 

(6) Fall River 111,963 (108.7) (18) Springfield 162,399 (166.5) 

(7) Fitchburg 42,691 (43.7) (15) Taunton 40,109 (41.9) a 

(8) Gloucester 25,167 (26.5) (4) Waltham 47,187 (53.0) 

(9) Haverhill 47,280 (46.0) (4) Woburn 20,492 (28.0) (>) 

(17) Holyoke 54,661 (53.8) (16) Worcester 203,486 (208.5) 
(19) Lawrence 80,536 (72.9) 

(7) Leominster 24,075 (25.2) Al NANTUCKET 
(10) Lowell 97,249 (94.7) PHYSICAL FEATURES 

(1) Lynn 99,738 (98.8) 

(4) Malden 59,804 (60.0) 

(4) Medford 66,113 (67.2) 

(4) Melrose 26,988 (30.1) 
(11) New Bedford 109,189 (107.5) 
(4) Newton 81,994 (89.6) 
(12) Northampton 29,063 (31.0) 
(1) Peabody 22,645 (27.5) 
(13) Pittsfield 53,348 (56.6) 
(14) Quincy 83,835 (84.8) 

(2) Revere 36,763 (41.1) 





SUFFOLK 





The eastern two-thirds of Massachusetts is mostly made up of sloping upland. 
West of that the state is divided by the Connecticut valley, and west of that lie 
the mountainous western counties. Bordering the lowlands of the Connecticut a 
few well-known hills rise to a marked height above the general level. West of this 
is the Berkshire region. From the Connecticut valley eastward the elevations 
steadily decrease to the coast and the extreme southeastern portion is low-lying. 
The coast-line, owing to its peculiar form, extends for about 250 mi., with a num- 
ber of good harbors. The northern part of the eastern shore is somewhat rocky, 
whereas Cape Cod peninsula is low and sandy. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 


Bl 
MARKETS (1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL 
TOTAL FER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER = SALES 
COUNTY . $a. *40-’50 %, WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occup. occur. $1,000 
hil. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, ¥, ('54) 

PLETED (49) (49) BATH %, 








The State 4,690,514* 596 


ox 
ot 


10.9 1,171,805 ° 79.2% 1,305,194 47.9% 5,539,100 


12.0 11,325 . 76.3 \. 86,521 
32,470 . s A . 147,429 
97,120 ’ . 8 0,689 5 382,434 
1,335 . A lo 10,960 
134,075 \. b . 541,994 803, 441 
13,850 A - 54,557 83,388 
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Barnstable 46,805 117 
Berkshire 132,966 141 
Bristol 381,569 686 
Dukes 5,633 53 
Essex 522,384 1,045 
Franklin 52,747 75 
Hampden , 593 
Hampshire a 166 
Middlesex j 1,284 
Nantucket 484 76 
Norfolk . 986 
Plymouth : 285 
Suffolk f 16,302 
Worcester 360 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—4,866, 000—an increase of 3.7% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) IN STATE EMPLOYING 2) OR MORE BY 
ci 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1064) 
TOTAL iT IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. Food & Kindred Products 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW Tobacco Manufacturers 
% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,009 Textile Mill Products 
(50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 Apparel & Related Products... 


Lumber & Wood Products 
2,893 1,339 536,456 1,769,102 4,356,462 180,698 Furniture & Fixtures 
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OP oe 
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106,989 . 430,483 

55,960 x 231,296 
244,079 s 7 3,982, 1504 
151,225 578,342 861,475 
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The State 1,826,707 
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Barnstable 15,463 
Berkshire 53,278 
Bristol 155,440 
Dukes 1,838 
Essex 210,274 
Franklin 20,298 
Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 148,537 
Plymouth 69,614 


9 509 3,093 313 Printing & Publishing 


” ae 19,403 197,757 13,258 
319 68,127 013 378,243 17,062 cuoutont> © Crate. -.-. 


d d 
68,405 , 562,972 
5,730 2: 47,634 


Leather & Leather Products... . 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products. 
Primary Metal Industries... ... 
Fabricated Metal Products. . 
Machinery, except Elec 


, Electrical Machinery. . 
rH oH a oteaee 4 Transportation Equipment _ 
Suffolk 346,994 76,665 249,259 674,748 19, neg nd «ob a ge 
Worcester 213,690 50. 4 215 85,588 289,468 672,125 


“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual Pe a All Manufacturing 


352, 367 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING 
(Cont.} 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 
Total Establishments 


Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 
500-999 Employees 
1,000-2,499 Employees 
2,500 or more Employees 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS?! 22: D8 


Massachusetts mineral production in 
1955 was valued at $22,109,000, an in- 
crease of 17.3% over 1954. (A further 
increase of 13.5% from 1955 was at- 
tained in 1956.) In value of U.S. produc- 
tion by states Massachusetts ranked 42nd, 
producing 0.14% of the total. The prin- 
cipal minerals in order of value were 
stone, sand and gravel, lime, and clays. 


FORESTS”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 3,288,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,659, softwood 
1,299, hard-wood 1,360; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 139, softwood 68, 
hardwood 71; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 86, softwood 62, hardwood 24. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—1,871, softwood 631, 
hardwood 1,240; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 80, softwood 25, hardwood 
55; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 26, 
softwood 16, hardwood 10. 

WATER” 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 


ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Water available for practically any 
need, but economic factors limit some 
smaller developments. Almost all water 
is soft, although hard ground water is 
found in western limestone belt.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:* Privately owned 29; Publicly 
owned 20. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"2 Natural 
gas 27; manufactured gas 2; liquid-petro- 
leum gas 3. Number of communities in 
state served through mains: 222. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 2,404,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—166,500; 1959—225,- 
000; 1960—271,500. Total—663,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):** Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 235,000; utilities 
179,000; industrial 56,000. Undeveloped 
—259,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 


MASSACHUSETTS *° 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
BOSTON EDISON CO. 
182 Tremont St., Boston 12, 
Electric only. 


BOSTON GAS CO. 
100 Arlington St., Boston. 
Electric and gas. 


BROCKTON EDISON CO. 
36 Main St., Brockton. 
Electric only. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Electric only. 


CAPE & VINEYARD ELECTRIC CO. 
Willow St., Yarmouth. 
Electric only. 


FALL RIVER ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
85 No. Main St., Fall River. 
Electric only. 


LYNN GAS & ELECTRIC CoO. 
90 Exchange St., Lynn. 
Electric and gas. 


MERRIMACK-ESSEX ELECTRIC CO. 
205 Washington St., Salem. 
Electric only. 


—, BEDFORD GAS & EDISON 
LIGHT CO. 


693 Purchase St., New Bedford. 
Electric and gas. 


QUINCY ELECTRIC CO. 
1 Clivenden St., Quincy. 
Electric only. 


SUBURBAN ELECTRIC CO. 
157 Pleasant St., Malden. 
Electric only. 


WwW a. MASSACHUSETTS 
ELEC Oo. 


RIC C 
45 Federsl St., Greenfield. 
Electric only. 


WORCESTER COUNTY ELECTRIC CO. 
939 Southbridge St., Worcester. 
Electric only. 


MYSTIC VALLEY GAS CO. 
157 Pleasant St., Malden. 
Gas only. 


SPRINGFIELD GAS LIGHT CO. 
35-39 State St., Springfield. 
Gas only. 


WORCESTER GAS LIGHT CO. 
25 Quinsigamond Ave., Worcester. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Attleboro 3 

Beverly 1 

Boston 1 to 19 incl. 

Brockton 3 

Cambridge 1, 2 (for airlines, see Boston, 
Mass.) 

Chelsea 1, 2 

Chicopee 1 

Everett 1, 2 

Fall River 3 (for airlines, see New Bed- 
ford, Mass.) 

Fitchburg 1, 3, 13 

Gloucester 1 

Haverhill 1 

Holyoke 1, 3 (see also Hartford, Conn., 
or Springfield, Mass.) 

Lawrence 1, 13 

Leominster 1, 3 

Lowell 1, 3 

Lynn 1 

Malden 1 

Medford 1 

Melrose 1 

New Bedford 3, 13 

Newton 2 

Northampton 1, 3 

Peabody 1 

Pittsfield 2, 3, 13 

Quincy 3 

Revere 1 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Cont.) 

Salem 1 

Somerville 1 

Springfield 1, 2, 3, 11, 13 

Taunton 3 

Waltham 1 

Woburn 1 

Worcester 1, 2, 3, 11, 13 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Boston & Maine R.R., 150 Cause- 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 

2. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 

. Union Freight R.R., South Station, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


5. Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

6. Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

7. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. British Overseas Airways Corp., 76 
Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

. Provincetown-Boston Airline Inc., 
Provincetown Municipal Airport, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 
Centre Bldg., Montreal 3, Canada 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. _ 

. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥? 

There are 24 Class I and 96 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER * 

New Bedford, Woods Hole, Martha’s 

Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship 

Authority, Pier 9, New Bedford, Mass. 
Service: New Bedford, Woods Hole, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Buz- 
zards Bay, Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥? 
from Boston to: 

Chicago, Ill.—998 

New Orleans, La.—1,583 

New York, N. Y.—218 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,213 
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‘Moving East? ' 
_\\ 


" 1EGWORK : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Simply send us your re- 
quirements. We will pro- 
vide the facts you need on 
plant space, skills, wage 
scales, tax rates, power, 
housing, transportation — 
and other information spe- 
cifically and confidentially 
compiled with your busi- 


ness in mind. 


We are staffed and organ- 
ized for action — ready for 


custom-tailored service in 


your behalf. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET @ BOSTON 
Telephone LA 3-6640 
FOSTER FURCOLO, Governor 
JOHN T. BURKE, Commissioner 





PLANT LOCATION 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 
Income Tax 
Corporate Income 
ax 90,262,477 
Personal Income 
Tax 


Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 24,225,780 
Gasoline Tax 69,296,132 
Motor Vehicles Tax 22,591,646 
Cigarette Tax 30,160,747 
Meals Excise Tax 7,636,920 
Public Utilities Tax 7,374,261 
Insurance Companies 
Tax 17,337,951 
Inheritance Tax 17,535,258 
Estate Tax 72,120 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


110,083,013 
Locally Allocated 


62,933,505 


Total $412,365,755* 

*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
108; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—249. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57 (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $11,396.4, DEPOSITS $10,- 
117.0." 


Massachusetts is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1."* State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas.™ 


22 communities in state have local pri- 
vately financed Industrial Development 
Organizations.™* For listing of specific 
communities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. or Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston 4, Mass. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOSTON, 67 Milk St., Boston 6, Mass., 
Lloyd D. Brace, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$35,000, Surplus $105,000, Deposits $1,- 
557,666. 

THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON, 28 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Richard P. Chapman, Pres., 
(000’s), Capital $4,525, Surplus $10,475, 
Deposits $183,052. 

NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, 40 
Water, Boston 6, Mass., Horace Scher- 


GET THE :—-o BIG THREE 


SKILLED 
— 


RICH 
MARKET 


LAL, ce 
AT YOUR NEXT 
PLANT SITE 


PLUS | 
@ Proximity to Ocean Ports 
@ An Abundant Water Supply 


@ Adequate Reasonably Priced 
Power 


® Cooperating Communities 
@ Reasonable Taxes 
@ Industry Minded Banks 


® Outstanding Commercial and 
Technical Research Agencies 


® An Area with Diversified, Pro- 
gressive Successful Industries 


®@ A Good Place to Live, Work 
and Play 
Special Surveys Willingly Made 
If you need any or all of these at your 
next plant site we may have just the 
site you are looking for. 


For complete information, contact: 
New Haven Railroad 
NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Percy Benjamin, Manager, Iw 
Boston, Mass. or 
Serving Southern New England and 





Industrial Development 
New York, N. Y. a. 
Southeastern New York 





New England States—MASSACHUSETTS 


merhorn, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $20,000, Deposits $422,423. 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON, 30 Congress St., 
Boston 6, Mass., H. Frederick Hage- 
mann, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,600, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $117,458. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY, 111 Franklin St., 
Boston 6, Mass., Wm. D. Ireland, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $20,000, 
Deposits $357,489. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TRUST CO., 
1319 Beacon St., Brookline 46, Mass., 
E. O. Cappers, Chairman of the Board 
and Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,200, Surplus 
$2,800, Deposits $92,937. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY, 1414 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, 
Mass., R. R. Duncan, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,000, Surplus $3,535, Deposits 
$93,296. 


VALLEY BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY, 1351 Main St., Springfield 1, 
Mass., B. H. MacLeod, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,600, Surplus $4,200, Deposits 
$95,774. 


WORCESTER COUNTY TRUST COM- 
PANY, 44 Main St., Worcester 1, Mass., 
Edward L. Clifford, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,250, Surplus $5,450, Deposits $117,- 
828. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE °? 


Boston 

WILLIAM S. BALLARD, Pres., W. H. Bal- 
lard Co., 45 Milk St. 

PERCY E. BENJAMIN, Mgr., Indust. Devel. 
Dept., N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Raliroad 

, South Station. 

GERALD W. BLAKELEY, JR., Vice-Pres. 
and Director, Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, Inc., 
60 State St. 

FRANCIS P. BRENNAN, Vice-Pres., Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corp., 201 
Devonshire St. 

JOHN T. BURKE, Commissioner, Mass. Dept. 
of Commerce, 150 Causeway St. 

DONALD R. GILMORE, Industrial Econo- 
mist, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 30 
Pearl St. 

FRANCIS A. GRAY, Indust. Agent, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, 150 Causeway St. 

WILLIAM L. Vice-Pres., 


HYLAND, Fay, 
Spofford & Thorndike, Inc., 


11 Beacon St. 


CLIMATE”” 


WALTER E. KNIGHT, Director of Research 
& Indust. Devel., Greater Boston C. of C. 

FRANK A. MASON, Meredith & Grew, 
Inc., Realtors, 19 Congress St. 

RODGER NORDBLOM, Vice-Pres., Nord- 
blom Co., 50 Congress St. 

WM. PEASE O’BRIEN, Pres., 
O’Brien, Inc., 10 State St. 
MELVIN D. PEACH, Exec. Asst., The New 

England Council, 1032 Statler Bldg. 

RICHARD PRESTON, Economic eee 
ment Associates, Inc., 359 Boylston St. 

JOSEPH L. SAVICK, JR., Vice-Pres., Eco- 
nomic Development Associates, Inc., 359 
Boylston St. 

WM. M. F. SEYMOUR, Area Development 
Mgr., New England Electric System, 441 
Stuart St. 

JOHN W. SHYNE, Head, Indust. Devel. 
Div., Boston Edison Co., 39 Boylston St. 


Wm. Pease 


Cambridge 

CYRIL C. HERRAMANN, Head, Co 
& Regional Development Group, 
D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Dr. 

Fall River 

MYER MARKELL, Markell & Sons, Realtors, 
10 Purchase St. 

Gardner 


EUGENE M. McSWEENEY, JR., Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Greater Gardner Industrial Founda- 
tion, 32 Pleasant St. 


Haverhill 

IRVING L. FRANKLIN, Dir., Haverhill In- 
dustrial Council, 191 Merrimack St. 

Holyoke 


CONRAD HEMOND, Consultant, Future 
Holyoke Associates, 59 Fairfield Ave. 


rate 
rthur 


Lawrence 


JOHN N. O’MALLEY, Exec. Director, 
Greater Lawrence Citizens Committee for 
Industrial Development, Room 532, Bay 
State Bldg. 


Lowell 


WILLIAM J. FARRELL, Exec. 
Lowell Development & 
mission, 


Director, 
Industrial Com- 
24 Merrimack St. 

Marblehead 


DAVID P. FAULKNER, David P. Faulkner 
Real Establishment Inc., 9 Calumet Lane. 


New Bedford 


RICHARD M. HALLET, JR., Executive Di- 
rector, New Bedford Indust. Devel. Com- 
——, Rm. 302, First National Bank 

g. 


North Adams ‘ 


ROGER JEWETT, Exec. Director, Northern 
Berkshire Development Corp., 56 Main St. 


Pittsfield 
HILIP C. AHERN, Admin. of Research & 
Planning, Berkshire Co. Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission, Berkshire County 


Court House 
JOHN F. DOWNING, Exec. Director, Berk- 


shire Hills Conference, 50 South St. 


Swampscott 


MICHAEL HALLWARD, Indust. Consultant, 
270 Puritan Rd. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 195641 
1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 
U.S. 


Instruments & Related Prod’s 
* Unadjusted value added by 


supplies, me 
work, 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?**? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 780,893, elementary 524,952, 
secondary 255,941. Teachers, 1957—To- 
tal 31,851, elementary 18,820, second- 
ary 13,031. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,006 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 28 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
1,692, secondary 527. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $298 (US. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 212,837, elementary 174,049, 
secondary 38,788. Teachers, 1954—~7,- 
948. Average number of pupils per 
teacher 27. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 486, secondary 233. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, _ FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 66,827, trade and industrial schools 
26,562. Expenditure, 1956—Total $6,- 
648,000, trade and industrial schools 
$4,915,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 119,- 
548, male 80,324, female 39,224. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 14,335, male 11,509, 


(Continued on page 44) 





TEMPERATURE 
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MEAN 
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PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 
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STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 
January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 


AE ai} 


July 1:00 P.M. 
Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0°’ or More 
32° and Below 

| Tere and Below 
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Nantucket 43 
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Worcester 986 
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EDUCATION (Cont.) 


temale 2,826. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 17, private 53. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 15,021, masters 3,548, doc- 
torates 642. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$377,404,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$434,466,000. Institutions with $10,000,- 
000 endowment—Ambherst College, Am- 
herst; Boston University, Boston; Har- 
vard University, Cambridge; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge; 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley; 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge; Smith 
College, Northampton; Tufts University, 
Medford; Wellesley College, Wellesley; 
Williams College, Williamstown. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS 
Number 32, acreage 27,433. 


(1956): ™? 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 1,207, acreage 16,807. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*' Fishing 
224,000, hunting 122,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
20,543. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 47, 
18-hole 57. Semi-private—9-hole 59, 18- 
hole 21. Municipal—9-hole 6, 18-hole 
13. 


PLANT LOCATION 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 

motors 160,000. Total power boats 185,- 

123; percent of U.S. total 3.13. 

SKIING: *° 

Berkshire Snow Basin, West Cumming- 
ton. 

Bousquet, Pittsfield. 

Chickley Alps, Charlemont. 

Jiminy Peak, Hancock. 

Otis Ridge, Otis. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
1; minor league teams 1. Basketball— 
Major league teams 1. Hockey—Major 
league teams 1; minor league teams 1. 


MEDIA*? 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
51, Sunday 9; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 2,508,000, Sunday 1,535,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 94: 
AM 57, FM 25, TV 12. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): *® Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay}—Total 128; with 100 beds or more 
72; with 300 beds or more 16. Beds gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 22,837; per 
100,000 estimated population 469.3. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—174. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—73. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956’—1, 
enrollment 2,363,563. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 1,967,408. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *! 


State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 461.9 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 193.6 147.9 


Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 118. 106.3 


Accidents 3s 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 32.4 38.6 


Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn 2 28.2 


General arteriosclerosis ......... yi 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus b 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... . 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver : 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Foster Furcolo, D.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 
1 R.; U.S. House—8 D., 6 R. State 
Senate—24 D., 16 R.; State House—145 
D., 95 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *' To- 
tal 2,349,000; Democrat 948,000; Repub- 
lican 1,393,000; other 7,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—3,118,000; percent voted 75.3. 





whatever happened to all t 


‘ It’s true. There’s a new look to the New 

England countryside these days. You find new 

factories, new developments, whole new in- 

dustries all over the map. Of course, those picturesque old towns 
are still there with their handsome square houses, elm-shaded 


main streets and plain white steeples. 


That’s what makes New England such a wonderful place to 


live, work, play 


. . or locate your new plant. In short, New 


England has everything these days: power, process water, skilled 
labor, the latest in rail eo ager facilities including ‘modern 


piggy-back service . .. all this . 
anywhere else in the country. 


. plus spirit that can’t be topped 


When it comes down to a final choice . 


. . ask your own 


people; they'll pick New England every time. 


The Boston and Maine Railroad has recently opened a new 
office at 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. Here you will 
find helpful information concerning industrial 


locations throughout New England. 


hose old-fashione 


d new england towns? 





HAMPSHIRE 


CARROLL 





HILLSBOROUGH 


CHESHIRE 
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Ernest L. Sherman, Executive Director, New Hampshire State 
Planning & Development Commission, State House Annex, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 


,A 


i 


STATE LAND AREA (44th) 9,017 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (44th) 533,242 
(1957 est. 572,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION *®*: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates location 
of city on map. 


(1) Concord 27,998 (29.1) 
(2) Manchester 82,732 (86.1) 
(3) Nashua 34,669 (36.2) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


In the north central portion of New Hampshire, the White Moun- 
tains rise abruptly in several short ranges and in outlying mountain 
masses. The principal ranges have a northeastern and southwestern 
trend. The part of the state which lies north of the White Moun- 
tains is occupied by ridges and wide rolling valleys. South of the 
mountains a plateau-like surface extends from the intervales of 
the Connecticut River to the eastern border of the Merrimac val- 
ley. Between that valley and the sea is the only low surface in the 
state. The seashore, about 18 mi. in length, is mainly a low sandy 
beach. The rivers with their numerous falls and the lakes with 
their high altitudes furnish a vast amount of water power for 
manufacturing. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 


mile nor a community of 10 


MARKETS” 


(1950 


,000 or more are not included in the table below. 


Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





POP. 
PER 
$Q. 

Mi. 


POP. IN- 
CREASE 
“40-'50 

%o 


pop. 
URBAN 
% 


POP. 
NON- 
WHITE 


COUNTY 


PoP. 
MEDIAN SCHOOL 
AGE YRS. 


MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES 

NUMBER MEDIAN 
INCOME 
DOLLARS 
(‘49) 


FAMILIES 
INCOME 
OVER 
$5,000 
(49) 


OWELL’S. 
WITH 
WATER, 
TOILET, 
BATH 


DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
R SA DEPOSITS 
$1,000 
COMm- ('56) 
PLETED 





The State* 533,242 {8.5% 57.5% 


x 


9.8 134,255 $2,875 64.8% 155,203 756,305 





Belknap 
Cheshire 
Coos 
Grafton 
Hillsborough 


26,632 
38,811 
35,932 
47,923 
156,987 
63,022 
70,059 
51,567 
26, 441 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—572 ,000—an increase of 7. 2% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


10.5 
10.2 
9.0 


7,954 
11,549 
10,024 
13,533 
46,273 
17,728 
20,899 
14,421 


7,872 36,754 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 





EMPLOY. 
TOTAL 
(’50) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. 
IN ESTAB. ESTAB. 
MANUF. TOTAL EMPLOY. 
lo 20-99 
(‘50) 


MANUF. 


IN ESTAB. 
AGRI. 


%o 
(50) 


COUNTY 


EMPLOY. 
OVER 100 


MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 
AVERAGE 
NUMBER 
PROD. 
WORKERS 


PROD. 
WORKERS 
WAGES 
YEAR 
$1,000 


VALUE 
ADDED 


CAPITAL 
EXPEND. 

BY NEW 
MANUF. $1,000 
$1,000 





The State 202,681 6.5 1,609 185 


65,987 190,760 408,826 18,492 





Belknap 
Cheshire 
Coos 
Grafton 
Hillsborough 
Merrimack 
Rockingham 


9,514 


red 
wo 


93 
152 
111 
150 
438 
190 
165 
136 

81 


9 
19 
15 
11 
76 
12 
14 
20 
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8,795 
15,823 
15,274 

9,847 
77,223 
14,712 
13,546 
25,243 
610 


21,367 
34,971 
33 


17,797 
166,355 
26,660 
28,229 
57,512 
19,536 


815 
1,328 
3,310 

655 
6,272 
1,177 
2,406 

1,570 
2, "027 803 





ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


250-499 loyees 
500-999 Ean 
1,000-2,499 


Establishments with an Average of: 
100-249 Employees 


‘ransportation 
Instruments & Re’ 
Misc. Manufacturers 
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RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS??: 92, 08 

New Hampshire mineral production in 
1955 was valued at $2,605,000, an in- 
crease of 23.4% over 1954. (A further 
increase of 31.8% from 1955 was at- 
tained in 1956.) In value of U.S. produc- 
tion by states New Hampshire ranked 
46th, producing 0.02% of the total. The 
principal minerals in order of value were 
sand and gravel, stone, feldspar, and 
mica. 


FORESTS ”™* 

Total forest land, 1953, 4,848,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 4,452, softwood 
2,065, hardwood 2,387; Net Annual 
Growth, 1953—total 212, softwood 80, 
hardwood 132; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 98, softwood 75, hardwood 24. 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:™* Privately owned 7. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®? Natural gas 
4; manufactured gas 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas 2. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 23. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 


PLANT LOCATION 


CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 664,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1960 
(kw.)™* 100,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.)®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 307,000; utilities 
259,000; industrial 49,000. Undeveloped 
—594,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ©* 


(Of $5,000,000 or more annual revenue, 
with exception noted) 


NEW . ya ELECTRIC CO. 
1087 Elm St., Manchester. 
PR. path oe $4,280,297. 
Electric only. 
PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


1087 Elm St., Manchester. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
Concord 1, 2, 3, 4 

Manchester 1, 3 

Nashua 1 


RAILROADS *! 

1. Boston & Maine R.R., 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 

2. Claremont & Concord Ry., 150 
Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


150 Cause- 


AIRLINES ¥? 

3. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

4. Air Taxi: Ferns Flying Service, Con- 
cord Airport, Concord, N. H. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥® 

There are 4 Class I and 8 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *7 
from Manchester to: 

Chicago, Ill.—975 

New Orleans, La.—1,660 

New York, N. Y.—241 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,178 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 





JUST 
COMPLETED 
FOR 

SALE 

OR 

LEASE 


HOOKSETT INDUSTRIAL PARK 
fe SALE or ' LEASE 


New 28.000 sah 


=I 


38,000 square feet, Hooksett, New Hampshire 


38,000 square feet, Dover, New Hampshire 


30,000 square feet, Whitefield, New Hampshire 


MANY OTHER DESIRABLE BUILDINGS AND SITES 


Write for Illustrated Booklet: 


N. H. PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT COMM., 


State House Annex, Concord, N. H. 


Industrial Div. 


A.1.D.C. Member 





New England States-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 


Yield 
41,452 
64,835 


Percentage 
0.13 
0.19 


Initial Taxes $ 
imam Tax 


ncome Tax 
Intangible Income 
Tax 1,539,619 4.66 
6,208 0.02 


2,004,433 6.06 


1,275,436 

Gasoline Tax 9,155,883 a7, $9 
Special Fuel ren Included ‘in Gasoli ime Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 6,136,501 8.56 
Motor Carrier Fees 7,520 y 02 
9.67 

4.99 
5.22 
1.23 


Property Tax 
Public Utilities 
Tax 
— Beverage 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 6,180,935 
Total $33,059,254° 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
50; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—S9. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57 (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $920.2, DEPOSITS $812.1." 


New Hampshire is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 1.=* No legislation regard- 
ing branch banking.” 


29 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57: 


CONCORD NATIONAL BANK, 20 N. 
Main St., Concord, N. H., P. H. Butter- 
field, Pres., (000’s) Capital $450, Surplus 
$1,250, Deposits $17,435. 

AMOSKEAG NATIONAL BANK, 875 
Elm St., Manchester, N. H., Marston 
Heard, Pres., (000’s) Capital $200, Sur- 
plus $1,600, Deposits $22,245. 


CLIMATE” 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 J! 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. 


& ther Goods 
Stone, ag & Glass Products 
Primary Mi Industries 
Fabricated poke me eel 
M , except Elec. 
Misc. Manovfacturers 221.16 
* Unadjusted value added - manufacture 
sents value of products shipped Caudalie o- re- 


sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 


156.83 


Note—The oo of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this peri 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *” 


Concord 


GEORGE R. CHENELL, } a gt ap Concord 
National Bank, 43 N. Main 


WINFRED L. FOSS, Indust. Director, State 
Planning & Development Commission, 
State House Annex. 


Keene 


EDWARD ELLINGWOOD, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Keene Regional Industrial Foundation, 
Inc., 3 Central Square. 


Manchester 


MERRILL J. TEULON, Indust. Agent, Man- 
chester Industrial Boum at 57 Market St. 
Nashua 


THOMAS Z. W R, 
Hampshire Foundation, 
tory St. 


Mgr. Nashua-New 
hestnut at Fac- 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *? *? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 94,306, elementary 65,780, sec- 
ondary 28,526. Teachers, 1957—Total 
3,926, elementary 2,523, secondary 1,- 
403. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,252 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957 
—Elementary, state 26 (U.S. 29), sec- 
ondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 453, 
secondary 93. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $256 (U.S. $265). 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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RRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 28,532, elementary 22,259, sec- 
ondary 6,273. Teachers, 1954—1,248. 
Number of private schools, 1954—Ele- 
mentary 86, secondary 46. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 5,266, trade and industrial school 
1,376. Expenditure, 1956—Total $439,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $130,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 10,- 
704, male 7,225, female 3,479. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,132, male 884, female 
248. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 3, private 5. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and ist professionals 
1,594, masters 85. Value of school 
plants, 1954—$29,775,000. Endowments, 
1954—$37,299,000. Institution with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 38,000, hunt- 
ers 28,000; big game taken 560. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 34, acreage 41,225. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 107, acreage 3,229. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
137,000, hunting 89,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
4,910. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 13, 
18-hole 11. Semi-private—9-hole 21, 18- 
hole 7. Municipal—9-hole 1, 18-hole 2 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **° Outboard 
motors 26,000. Total power boats 28,- 
630; percent of U.S. total 0,48. 


SKIING: *° 


Belknap, Gilford. 

Black Mt., Jackson. 

Cannon, Franconia. 

Cranmore, North Conway. 

Dartmouth Skiway, Lyme. 

Intervale, North Conway. 

Mittersill, Franconia. 

Mt. Sunapee, Sunapee. 

Mt. Whittier, Center Ossipee. 

Waterville Valley, Waterville Valley. 

Wildcat, Pinkham Notch, 
(Continued on page 48) 





TEMPERATURE 


(oF) 


MEAN 

FREEZE 

DATES 
MO. - 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


DAY 


REL. 
HUMID. 
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ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


Snow, Sieet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 


Seasonal 


January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


i 


July 1:00 P.M. 
Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 


32° and Below 
Tero and Below 


to 


90° and Above 





Concord 339 31.6 
Mt. Washington 6262 14.1 -— 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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GENERAL (Cont) 


MEDICINE 

FACILITIES (1957): Hospitals (general 
and short-term—21 days maximum stay) 
—Total 32; with 100 beds or more 13. 
Beds (general and_ short-term)—Total 
2,878; per 100,000 estimated population 
503.2. 
PHYSICIANS: *! 
tion (1955)—135. 
DENTISTS: *! Per 
(1956)—51. 
HEALTH PLANS: *® Blue Cross Hos- 
pitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 378,097.* Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 354,514.* 


Per 100,000 popula- 


100,000 population 


*Combined figure. Includes Vermont. 


PLANT LOCATION 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 
US. 


350.5 
147.9 


State 


467.0 
192.0 


Diseases of heart............... 
Malignant neoplasms........... 


Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 


Accidents 

Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 27.5 
Infl and p i ex- 

clusive of newborn ls 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis b 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus . 15.7 
Congenital malformations J 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver . 10.7 


106.3 
56.7 
38.6 





MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
9, Sunday 1; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 125,000, Sunday 42,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 21; 
AM 14, FM 4, TV 3. 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Wesley Powell, R.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 
U.S. House—2 R. State Senate—6 D., 18 
R.; State House—136 D., 264 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*' To- 
tal 267,000; Democrat 90,000; Republi- 
can 177,000; other less than 500. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—355,000; percent voted 75.2. 





RHODE ISLAND 


STATE LAND AREA (49th) 1,058 Sq. Mi. 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (36th) 791,896 


(1957 est. 862,000) 





PROV! OENCE 





NewrorrT 


WASHING TON 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 

(3) Central Falls 23,550 (25.0) 

(1) Cranston 55,060 (61.8) 

(4) East Providence 35,871 (39.7) 

(2) Newport 37,564 (43.5) 

(3) Pawtucket 81,436 (84.4) 

(4) Providence 248,674 (230.0) 

(5) Warwick 43,028 (53.0) 

(6) Woonsocket 50,211 (51.2) 


Adolph T. Schmidt, Executive Director, Rhode Island Development 
Council, Room 324, State House, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The topography of Rhode Island 
is characterized by low, rounded hills 
but is nowhere mountainous. In the 
northwest is Durfee Hill, which attains 
an elevation of 805 ft., and is the high- 
est point in the state. The sea has in- 
vaded the lower portions of the river 
valleys forming bays, such as Narra- 
gansett, etc. The coastline, including 
the shores of bays and islands, is ex- 
tensive. The rivers of the state are 
short and of no great volume, but they 
flow swiftly and are useful in supply- 
ing power for manufacturing. Within 
Narragansett bay are numerous islands, 
the most important being Rhode Island, 
15 mi. long and 3 mi. wide. Lying 
about 10 mi. off the coast and south of 
the central part of the state is Block 
Island, 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





PoP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME 
s $Q. *40-"50 % WHITE AGE YRS 


%o Yo 


DWELL’S. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
‘ Occup. $1,000 1, 
COM- $5,000 So (‘54) (*56) 
PLETED r ('49) BATH % 


COUNTY OVER 





The State 791,896 . 9. 


Bristol 29,079 8. 
Kent 77,763 W x 9. 
61.539 J ¥ ° ° 10. 
9 
0 


198,630 45.3 


\ 7,235 . . 54.9 
le 19,875 


847,552 


22,816 
80,528 
56,823 
638,565 
48,820 


1,197,195 








Newport 13,280 
Providence 574,973 147,850 


ington 48.542 : ; ; } 1 10,390 


54,743 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—-862,000—an increase of 8.8% from 1950 Census. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING “® 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 

EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF, MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. 
TOTAL IN IN —s«ESTAB. «ESTAB. = ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS 
(50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES 

7 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR 


. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 


. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





VALUE 


$1,000 





The State 304,512 44.0 1.5 2,635 


259 103,800 314,467 





Bristol 11,827 > 4 59 
30,243 1.7 201 
15,896 \e \< 50 

232,372 \e le 2,248 
14,174 . 77 


10 4,367 13,461 
18 7,041 21,763 
2 819 2,425 
222 88,113 266,221 
7 3,458 10,594 





NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 


Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufacturers 
Textile Mill Products 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary M 

Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation 

Instruments & R 

Misc. Manufacturers 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 
Total Establishments 


Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 
500-999 Employees 
1,000-2,499 Employees 
2.500 or more Employees 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS?®: >? 3 


Rhode Island mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $1,834,000, an increase of 
25.5% from 1954. (A decrease of 11.3% 
from 1955 was experienced in 1956.) In 
value of U.S. production by states 
Rhode Island ranked 47th, producing 
0.01% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were sand and 
gravel, stone, and graphite. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 434,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 165, softwood 29, 
hardwood 136; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 9, softwood 2, hardwood 7; 
Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 2, soft- 
wood less than one-half million, hard- 
wood 2. Growing stock in millions of cu. 
ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 161, soft- 
wood 15, hardwood 146; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 9, softwood 1, 
hardwood 8; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 1, softwood less than one-half mil- 
lion, hardwood 1. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 


ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Water resources adequate if properly 
developed.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"! Privately owned 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®? Natural gas 
5. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 27. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 401,000 kw. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™*> Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 6,000; utilities 
2,000; industrial 4,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 


RHODE ISLAND ** 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


55 High St., Pawtucket. 
Electric and gas. 


NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 


15 Westminster St., Providence. 
Electric only. 


PROVIDENCE GAS CO. 
100 Weybosset Ave., Providence. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Central Falls 1 

Cranston 1, 2 

East Providence 1 

Newport 1, 3 

Pawtucket 1, 4 

Providence 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Warwick 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Woonsocket 1 


RAILROADS ** 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 


2. Warwick Ry., Box 2262, Edgewood 
5, & 1 


AIRLINES *” 


3. Air Taxi: Newport Air Park serves 
Newport and Providence, R. I. 


. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 3 Class I and 17 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ™ 
from Providence to: 


Chicago, Ill.—1,022 
New York, N. Y.—179 
Montreal, Canada—340 
Washington, D. C.—403 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS: 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 
Yield Percentage 
64,143 -103 
65,988 -106 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Corporate Net 
Income 
Unincorporated 
Business 814,035 1.308 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Financial Institutions 
Tax 1,120,803 1.800 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 


7,879,816 2.660 


2,421,731 3.891 
9,313,003 14.961 
6,382,033 10.253 
3,415,472 5.487 
15,084,972 24.236 
Included in Sales Tax 

4,153,943 6.674 
2,219,276 3.565 
1,813,646 2.914 

Included in Inheritance Tax 
191,274 .307 


Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicles Fees 
Cigarette Tax 
Sales Tax 
Use Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 
Gift Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 25,613,962 
Total $62,243,546* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 





PLANT LOCATION 





Gt Your Sowice — 
RHODE ISLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 














The Rhode Island Development Council is a 

state agency, designed primarily to promote 
industrial growth and expansion in Rhode Island. 
At your service is the intimate, thorough-going 
knowledge needed to analyze those special 
problems relating to industrial expansion and 
plant location. You will be furnished facts 

and figures on industrial sites, available 

plants, labor supply, transportation, zoning, 
water resources, power and other utilities. 





The Rhode Island Development Council can 
assemble a specific, complete “package” 
satisfactory to a prospective industry by 
coordinating the work of state and local 

officials, private and public development 
groups, property owners, contractors, and 
financial agencies. Inspection tours of site 
locations are conducted, and conferences 
arranged with local commissions and individuals. 














Let the Rhode Island Development Council help 
you to locate your “future” in Rhode Island. 

We invite you to write us in regard to a 

general inquiry or a specific project. Our 

reply will be prompt, factual and comprehensive. 
All correspondence will be confidential. 








Adolph T. Schmidt, Executive Director 


RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 


State House, Providence, Rhode Island 








FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
5; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—14. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57 (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,375.3, DEPOSITS $1,- 
235.8." 


Rhode Island is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1.2" State-wide branch bank- 
ing. 


3 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 


in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
PROVIDENCE, 111 Westminster St., 
Providence, R. I., T. Dawson Brown, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $11,000, Surplus 
$24,000, Deposits $440,299. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST 
CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 1, 
R. I., Harry B. Freeman, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $7,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits 
$271,165. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Textile Mill Products 99.62 67.43 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 128.42 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 178.21 
Rubber Products 176.58 142.72 
Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 239.46 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 235.17 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 132.32 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 147.31 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 143.87 
Instruments & Related Prod’s 222.98 151.65 
Misc. Manufacturers 221.16 159.31 
* Unadjusted value added by manufacture 

sents value of products shi > 

sales) during the year less cost of ma » 

—s fuel, electric energy, and contract 

wor! 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ** 


Pawtucket 
MALCOLM S. HATCH, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., 33 
Summer St. 


Providence 
ng = ag Cc. PLOWMAN, vealed Tex- 
Inc., 50 So. Main S 
ADOLPH T. SCHMIDT, Exec. Dizector RI. 
Development Committee, State 


Woonsocket 


L. PHILIP LEMIEUX, Indust. Devel. ae. 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 1 
Clinton St. 





New England States—RHODE ISLAND 
CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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FREEZE 
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MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
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REL. 
HUMID. 
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TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 


Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 


Driest Month 
January 1:00 P.M. 


July 1:00 P.M. 
Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 


32° and Below 





Block Island 
Providence (U) ’52 
Providence 

U: Urban site. 


35 38.0 7 
12 37.6 0 
6 
c 


is) 
Sa 


55 36.8 20. 
ec: Airport and City combi 


gat 
ets 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION®™*: * 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 121,000, elementary 74,500, sec- 
ondary 46,500. Teachers, 1957—Total 
4,905, elementary 2,730, secondary 
2,175. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,881 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957 
—Elementary, state 27 (U.S. 29), sec- 
ondary, state 21 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 286, 
secondary 66. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $268 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 45,688, elementary 36,136, sec- 
ondary 9,552. Teachers, 1954—1,449. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
32. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 97, secondary 35. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 4,998, trade and industrial school 
2,083. Expenditure, 1956—Total $421,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $279,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 15,- 
584, male 9,990, female 5,594. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,708, male 1,283, female 
425. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 2, private 9. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and ist professionals 
1,693, masters 131, doctorates 34. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$46,063,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$26,205,000. Insti- 
tution with $10,000,000 endowment— 
Brown University, Providence. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™? 
Number 45, acreage 8,223. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 100, acreage 739,000. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
18,000, hunting 13,000. 
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7 2.83 39, 
7 2.83 39. 


19.9 74 
Cc .. 
33.0 60 
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= 
3. 
3. 
3. 


4-13 


“Less than %. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
3,059. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 9, 
18-hole 12. Semi-private—9-hole 7, 18- 
hole 3. Municipal—18-hole 1. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **5 Outboard 
motors 31,000. Total power boats 37,- 
695; percent of U.S. total 0.64. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (In 
cities of 25,000 population as of 1950):*? 
Hockey—Minor league teams 1. 





GOLD 
MINE 


Here are facts scientific 
plant location decisions 
are made of— 


Leading to... 

e Closer markets 

e Cheaper materials 
e Higher productivity 
e Greater profits 


This Yearbook is a gold 
mine of handy informa- 
tion. 


PLANT LOCATION 











MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
7, Sunday 2; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 299,000, Sunday 191,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 21; 
AM 13, FM 5, TV 3. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 14; with 100 beds or more 
10; with 300 beds or more 3. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 3,027; per 
100,000 estimated population 351.2. 


PHYSICIANS: ** 
tion (1955)—123. 


Per 100,000 popula- 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—61. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 628,998. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 
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General arteriosclerosis ........ 
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POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
C. Del Sesto, R.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—2 D. State Senate—23 D., 
21 R.; State House—71 D., 29 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *' To- 
tal 388,000; Democrat 162,000; Repub- 
lican 226,000. Civilian population of 
voting age, November 1, 1956—520,000; 
percent voted 74.6. 
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VERMONT 


Clifton R. Miskelly, Managing Director, Vermont Development Commission, State 
Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont. 











STATE LAND AREA (43rd) 9,278 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (45th) 377,747 


(1957 est. 376,000) 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of city 


on map. 


(1) Burlington 33,155 (36.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The general surface of Vermont is much broken by mountain ranges. 


The 


most prominent feature is the Green Mountains, which extend nearly north and 
south through the state a little west of the middle. In the southern half of Ver- 
mont and near the western border are the Taconic Mountains, a range nearly 
parallel with the Green Mountains and extending northward toward the center 
of the state. The least broken section of Vermont is on the somewhat gentle slope 
of the Green Mountains in the northwest. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





POP. 
TOTAL 
COUNTY ng 


POP. IN- POP. 
CREASE URBAN 
“40-'50 %, 


PoP. 


POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES 
NON- | 


MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN 


AGE YRS. INCOME OVER 


% 


WHITE 
Te 


COM - 
PLETED 


DOLLARS 
(°49) 


$5,000 
(*49) 


DWELL’S. 
WITH 
WATER, 
TOILET, 
BATH %, 


DWELL. 


OWNER 
Occup. 
% 


RETAIL 
SALES 
$1,000 
(54) 


BANK 
DEPOSITS 
1,000 


(56) 





The State 


Addison 
Bennington 
Caledonia 
Chittenden 
Franklin 
Grand Isle 
Orange 
Orleans 
Rutland 
Washington 
Windham 


377,747* 


5.2% 


36.4% 


_ 
oO 


90,100 


$2,573 


11.8% 


65.3% 103,496 


61.3% 379,503 


424,542 





19,442 
24,115 
24,049 
62,570 
29,894 

3,406 
17,027 


18.6 
33.2 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


4,645 
6,265 
5,645 
13,720 
7,190 
845 
4,245 
4,800 
10,960 
10,040 
x 7,290 
10,075 


_— 
SRSS oe 
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SSOMS é 
DAoOwiow ACKHKAD! SO 


9.3 
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13.9 


0.6% from 1950 Census. 





COUNTY 


EMPLOY. 


EMPLOY 
TOTAL IN 

(50) MANUF. 
° 


(50) 


nN 
AGRI. 


To 
(50) 


. EMPLOY. MANUF. 
! 


ESTAB. 
TOTAL 


MANUF. 
ESTAB. 
EMPLOY. 
20-99 


MANUF. 
ESTAB. 
EMPLOY. 


OVER 100 WORKERS 


AVERAGE 


PROD. 
WORKERS 
WAGES 
YEAR 
$1,000 


NUMBER 
PROD. 


VALUE 
ADDED 
bY 
MANUF. 
$1,000 


CAPITAL 
EXPEND. 
NEW 
$1,000 





The State 


Addison 
Bennington 
Caledonia 
Chittenden 
Franklin 
Grand Isle 
Orange 
Orleans 
Rutland 
Washington 
Windham 
Windsor 


137,277 


18.2 


x 
7 


29,929 92,962 


222,965 


8,876 





32.6 

9.9 
22.5 
10.2 
28.4 
42.7 
34.6 
35.3 
12.9 
11.7 
12.9 
14.6 


Swawe: WHOLoOe 


15 


1,000 
2,939 
1,561 
3,764 
1,434 

d 

d 
1,008 
one 


2,917 
6,658 


6,756 


“d’’ denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments 


137 
871 
206 

d 





4,989 
7,016 
6,865 
16,075 
8,074 
922 
4,612 
5,680 
12,872 
11,549 


8,404 
11,718 


15,069 
26,592 
23,387 
70,937 
26,261 
1,905 
13,817 
20,026 
776 


41,847 
34,549 
42,106 


10,816 
24,357 
27,782 
95,459 
22,242 

1,011 

8,794 
15,520 
59,862 
64,251 


41,322 
41,517 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR 


MORE BY 


MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal i 


Industries 


Electrical Machinery 


Transportation 
Instruments & Re! 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”? 92; D3 

Vermont mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $23,884,000, an increase 
of 16.6% from 1954. (A decrease of 
3.1% from 1955 was experienced in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 


states Vermont ranked 41st, producing 
0.15% of the total. The principal min- 
erals: in order of value were granite, 
marble, slate, asbestos, and copper. 


FORESTS ™ 


Total forest land, 1953, 3,730,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Establishments with an Average of: 
100-249 Employees 
250-499 Em: 





Volume, 1953—total 8,547, softwood 
3,153, hardwood 5,394; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—310, softwood 104, hard- 
wood 206; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 
286, softwood 179, hardwood 107. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,956, softwood 
1,238, hardwood 2,718; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 134, softwood 34, 
hardwood 100; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 81, softwood 47, hardwood 34. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Large potential water supplies and rela- 
tively light use. Supplies for domestic 
use from underground sources generally 
available. Chemical quality of water 
generally good. Some pollution at Man- 
chester, St. Albans, and Brattleboro.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"! Privately owned 2; Publicly 
owned 1. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 
1; manufactured gas 2; liquid-petroleum 


New England States-VERMONT 


gas 3. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 12. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 263,000 kw. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®> Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 199,000; utilities 
187,000; industrial 13,000. Undeveloped 
—454,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
VERMONT *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORP. 
121 West St., Rutland. 
Electric only. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN POWER CORP. 


26 State St., Montpelier. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Burlington 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
RAILROADS ¥! 


1. Central Vermont Ry., St. Albans, Vt. 
2. Rutland Ry., Pine St., Rutland, Vt. 
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AIRLINES *” 


3. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 


. Air Taxi: Northern Airways, Inc., 
Burlington Municipal Airport, Bur- 
lington, Vt. ‘ 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 4 Class I and 3 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *” 
from Burlington to: 

Chicago, Ill—910 

New Orleans, La.—1,699 

New York, N. Y.—306 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,120 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 

(Continued on page 54) 





‘ermont 
is 6 plus! 


1+ EXISTING MODERN SPACE—Several new one 4+ CUSTOM-TAILORED BUILDINGS—50 industrial 


story plants for quick occupancy. 


development groups ready and able to finance 


your new plant. 


2+ GOOD BUSINESS CLIMATE—Vermont has an 

impressive roll of national concerns that find their 5+ FAVORABLE TRANSPORTATION—Brand new 
interstate limited access freeway under construc- 
tion from Massachusetts to Canada. 


business climate profitable. 


LIVABILITY— Urban or rural living in an incom- 
parable: 4-season recreational area. 


6+ FREE PROFESSIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


WRITE: Roland R. Vautour, Director of Industrial Development 


Vermont Development Commission, Montpelier, Vermont 


% ASK FOR FREE MAP OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
(Cont.) 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF 1OTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 


Yield 
21,935 


Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ .063 
Income Tax 
Corporate Income 
2,283,395 6.572 
26.284 
.082 


9.155 


ax 
Personal Income 
Tax 9,131,889 

Property Tax 28,646 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Cigarette Tax 1,862,277 5.360 
Insurance Tax 1 287. 234 2.842 
Inheritance Tax 406,008 047 

Estate Tax Snctatiedl’ Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 


3,180,721 
6,690,932 19.258 
6,061,739 17.448 


2,565,300 


Total $34,743,078* 

*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
32; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—33. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57 (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $513.2, DEPOSITS $458.2." 


Vermont is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 1."? State-wide branch banking.” 


12 communities in state have locally 
financed industrial development corpo- 
rations, with total paid-in capital of $9,- 
000,000. For listing of specific communi- 
ties and names of organizations, write 
to Office of Area Development, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57™ 


CHITTENDEN TRUST CO., 123 
Church St., Burlington, Vt., T. Arnold 
Haigh, Chairman of Board and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus $850, De- 
posits $25,576. Not a member of Federal 
Reserve System. 


HOWARD NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 111 Main St., Burlington, 


CLIMATE"” 


PLANT LOCATION 


Vt., W. M. Lockwood, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,200, Surplus $1,200, Deposits 
$31,416. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 195641 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. 


182.17 
174.16 
212.43 
181.57 199.09 
191.07 222.94 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 

sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
enpgaien, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor! 


State 


147.78 
209.31 
201.29 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Printing & Publishing 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Bennington 


CARROLL P. ADAMS, Exec. Sec., Benning- 
ton County Industrial Corp., Box 133. 


Burlington 


CHARLES D. TOWNSEND, Exec. Director, 
ea Burlington Industrial Corp., Box 


Montpelier 


CLIFFORD W. BOWMAN, Exec. Secretary, 
Montpelier Area Development Assn., Inc., 
Union Mutual Bldg. 


CLIFTON R. MISKELLY, Mana 


tor, Vermont Development 
State Capitol. 


JOHN M. THOMPSON, JR., Director Eco- 
nomic Research and Asst. Director Indust. 
ee Vermont Devel. Commission, State 


ing Direc- 
ommission, 


ROLAND R. VOUTOUR, Director, Indust. 
Devel. Div., Vermont Development Com- 
mission, State Office Bldg. 


Rutland 


MALCOLM S. HATCH, Exec. 
C. of C., 1 Mead Bldg. 


ROLAND Q. Mea Blige” New Indus- 


Secretary, 


tries, Inc., 1 Mead B 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION®!* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 69,717, elementary 50,277, sec- 
ondary 19,440. Teachers, 1957—Total 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 


3,065, elementary 2,096, secondary 969. 
Average annual teacher’s salary, 1954— 
State $2,820 (U.S. $3,825). Average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher, 1957—elemen- 
tary, state 24 (U.S. 29), secondary, state 
20 (U.S. 21). Number of public schools, 
1954—Elementary 664, secondary 81. 
Annual expenditure, per pupil, 1954— 
State $245 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 14,150, elementary 10,049, sec- 
ondary 4,101. Teachers, 1954—588. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
24. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 34, secondary 25. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, _ FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 4,889, trade and industrial school 
1,584, Expenditure, 1956—Total $525,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $193,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: _ Enrollment, 1957—Total 
$7,884, male 4,683, female 3,161. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 1,178, male 843, fe- 
male 335. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 4, private 10. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and Ist professionals 
1,264, masters 172, doctorates 3. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$24,092,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$13,604,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 5,000, hunters 
11,000; big game taken 1200. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS 
Number 25, acreage 6,641. 


(1956): ** 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 57, acreage 1,094. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! 
108,000, hunting 95,000. 


Fishing 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
4,468. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 9, 
18-hole 6. Semi-private—9-hole 17, 18- 
hole 3. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **° Outboard 
motors 15,000. Total power boats 16,- 
799; percent of U.S. total 0.28. 
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July 1:00 P.M. 

Precip. 0.01’ or More 
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Zero and Below 
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Swift, dependable service in the 
STATE OF VERMONT defi- 
nitely marks the D. & H. RAIL- 
ROAD as the ideal route to trans- 
port commodities between the 
South . .. the West... New 
England and Canada. 


Excellent living conditions in 
Vermont together with an abun- 
dance of labor, high productivity 
and proximity to markets provide 
ideal conditions for successful 
operations. 


For specific detail as to re- 
sources, sites, as well as financing 
for your plant or warehouse re- 
quirements write: 


K. C. Lewis 
The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 





New England States—VERMONT 


SKIING: *° 


Big Bromley, Peru. 

Burke Mountain, Lyndonville. 

Dutch Hill, Heartwellville. 

Hogback Ski Area, Marlboro. 

Jay Peak, North Troy. 

Killington Basin, Sherburne. 

Mad River Glen, Waitsfield. 

Middlebury College Snow Bowl, Middle- 
bury. 

Mount Ascutney Ski Area, Windsor. 

Mount Snow, West Dover. 

Okemo Mountain Ski Area, Ludlow. 

Pico Peak, Rutland. 

Skyline Ski Area, Barre. 

Smugglers’ Notch Skiways, Jeffersonville. 

Snow Valley, Manchester. 

Stowe, Stowe. 

Sugarbush Valley, Warren. 

Suicide Six, Woodstock. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
10, Sunday 1; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 94,000, Sunday 12,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 14; 
AM 13, TV 1. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 25; with 100 beds or more 
4. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
1,845; per 100,000 estimated population 
490.7. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955) 149. 


DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—46. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 378,097. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 354,514.* 


*Combined figure. Includes New Hampshire. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 
U.S. 


360.5 
147.9 


State 


479.8 
190.3 


Diseases of heart............... 

Malignant neoplasms........... 

Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 


Certain diseases of early infancy . 
Infi an ni 





clusive of newborn 
General arteriosclerosis......... 
Diabetes mellitus 
Congenital malformations 
Cirrhosis of liver 


SPVPP PPPs 
rooow 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
R. T. Stafford, R.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 
U.S. House—1 D. State Senate—8 D., 
22 R.; State House—43 D., 201 R., 1 


Citizen Party, 1 D-R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 153,000; Democrat 43,000; Republi- 
can 110,000; other less than 500. Civil- 
ian population of voting age, November 
1, 1956—223,000; percent voted 68.6. 
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BOUGHT 
OUR Ist! 


HERE’S 











MODERN 
PLANT 


READY FOR LEASE 
OR SALE JUNE 1, 1959 


GBIC, a community-sponsored corpora- 
tion, sold its first industrial park to IBM, 
and is erecting a modern structure on 
its second. This building can be ex- 
panded or finished to your specifica- 
tions. Located in progressive, construc- 
tively organized community of Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Other sites available. 
We'll build to specifications. Get the 
facts: economic, social, political and 
planning. 


% 24,100 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 
te STEEL & MASONRY CONSTRUCTION 
tk DIRECTLY ON RAILROAD 

% ON MAJOR U.S. HIGHWAYS 

% LOADING DOCKS 

%& 17 FT. CLEAR HEADROOM 

x INSULATED STEEL ROOF 

%& FINISHED OFFICE SPACE 

%& CITY WATER & SEWAGE 

%& PARKING LOTS 


Brochure Available 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


WRITE, WIRE OR 
PHONE UN 2-5726 


DEPT. Y BOX 613 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 





PLANT LOCATION 
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“SITE-SEEKING’ Ja 
TIE UP YOUR 
BEST MEN! 


Site derviee —one central source 


of plant site information for 43% of New Jersey 
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wf 
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ruecraic Save executive time, travel and trouble 
commanuts by letting GPU Site-Service solve your 
plant location problems. This complete, 
Ssetreneitinn Biteon Co. centralized service offers both informa- 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. tion and assistance for nearly half of New 
a atl temas Jersey. In this fast-growing, strategic area 
a it can find the right site to match your 
present and future needs. For further facts, 
wire, write or phone today. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt, confidential attention. 


GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


Att: Wm. J. Jamieson, Area Development Director, Dept. PL-1 
67 Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. Whitehall 3-5600 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





© AMERICAN MAP CO., INC, NO. 11942 





PLANT LOCATION 


HIT THE 


O} Billion Dollar 
Bulls-eya! 


i 


Locate your 
business in 
New Jersey 


...in the geographic center of the 
world’s richest market. Whether your 
market is industry or the consumer, 
you can serve it best from New Jersey. 
52 million people with a net spendable 
income of 91 billion, living within a ra- 
dius of 250 miles—overnight delivery. 
Nowhere else in the world can you 
find anything like this buying power 
concentrated in a similar radius. 





Write for 40 page book, “New Jersey Industrial Guide” 
for complete information on: 


e Major Markets e Transportation e Center of Research 


e Skilled Labor e Diversification e Favorable Taxes 


New Jersey State Promotion Section 951—L Dept. of Conservation & Economic Development 
520 East State St., Trenton 25, N. J. 
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S. A. Bontempo, Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, 520 East State Street, Trenton 25, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


STATE LAND AREA (46th) 7,522 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION. 1950 (8th) 4,835,329 
(1957 est. 5,627,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION *: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. Left 
marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Atlantic City 61,657 (63.1) 
(2) Bayonne 77,203 (79.1) 
(3) Belleville 32,019 (35.3) 


(6) Linden 30,644 (35.4) 
(8) Long Branch 23,090 (31.5) 
(3) Montclair 43,927 (46.4) 


(3) Bloomfield 49,307 (55.6) 
(4) Camden 124,555 (130.7) 
(5) Clifton 64,511 (79.4) 

(3) East Orange 79,340 (85.2) 
(6) Elizabeth 112,817 (117.8) 
(7) Englewood 23,145 (26.4) 
(7) Fair Lawn 23,885 (35.5) 
(7) Garfield 27,550 (30.4) 

(7) Hackensack 29,219 (32.7) 
(2) Hoboken 50,676 (51.6) 
(3) Irvington 59,201 (62.8) 
(2) Jersey City 299,017 (302.2) 
(2) Kearney 39,952 (40.4) 


(3) Newark 438,776 (454.1) 

(9) New Brunswick 38,811 (42.7) 
(3) Nutley 26,992 (30.9) 

(3) Orange 38,037 (40.3) 

(5) Passaic 57,702 (57.9) 

(5) Paterson 139,336 (143.6) 

(9) Perth Amboy 41,330 (42.7) 
(6) Plainfield 42,366 (47.4) 
(10) Trenton 128,009 (135.2) 

(2) Union City 55,537 (55.6) 
(11) Vineland 26,383 (35.3) 

(2) West New York 37,683 (37.0) 
(3) West Orange 28,605 (31.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


There are within New Jersey four distinct belts—the Appalachian, the High- 
lands, the Triassic Lowland, and the Coastal Plain. The Appalachian belt crosses the 
northwest corner of the state, and includes the Kittatinny Mountain and valley. The 
mountain has a northeast-southwest trend, crossing the Delaware River at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. The Kittatinny valley, southeast of and parallel to the Kittatinny 
range, is about 40 mi. long and 12 mi. wide. Southeast of the Kittatinny valley, and 
parallel to it, lies the Highlands belt, embracing an area of 900 sq. mi. It consists 
of an upland plateau dissected by streams into a series of ridges. The third belt, the 
Triassic Lowland, occupies about one-fifth of the surface of the state. Its surface is 
irregular, with altitudes ranging from about sea level to 900 ft. Southeast of the 
Triassic Lowland lies the fourth belt, the Coastal Plain covering slightly more than 
one-half the surface of the state. It is highest near its center and lowest along its 
margins. About one-eighth of the area consists of tidal marsh. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
* $a. “40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. OVER WATER, Occup. occuP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. To To 





COUNTY 


COM- $5,000 TOILET, Yo (*54) (‘56) 
PLETED (*49) BATH % 





The State 4,835,329* 


[<) 
& 


86.6% 


86.0 
96.8 
48.3 
92.6 
49.4 
69.1 
99. 
60.0 
100.0 
17.6 
84.9 
87.1 
62.2 
57.0 
34.3 
95.6 
48.7 
61.7 
28.0 
98.8 
54,374 50.8 8.9 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—5,627,000—an increase of 16.5% from 1950 Census. 
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1,263,570 . 83.5% 1,373,637 53.1% 6,144,769 6,822,604 


40,168 54.7 219,485 133,791 
157,413 \e 705,143 572,554 
32,913 A 133,779 101,576 
84,743 \ 348,546 270,229 
11,635 x 78,006 50,391 
134,308 76,593 
1,181,567 1,873,403 
97,851 74,466 
599,400 863,382 
52,919 54,953 
385,697 





Atlantic 132,399 
Bergen 539,139 
Burlington 135,910 
Camden 300,743 
Cape May 37,131 
Cumberland 
Essex 
Gloucester 

udson 
Hunterdon 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
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34,405 
146,815 
28,770 
78,215 
9,215 
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9 
8. 
0 
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8. 
8. 
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9 
6 
2 
2 
0 
8 
7 
9 
8 
9 
3 
9 
3 
5 
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9. 
8. 
0. 
0. 
9. 
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53,008 
101,830 

44,650 


535,751 608,057 
57,235 58,077 
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These Experts are at your Service 


Interested in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East? These are 
the people who can belp you find a suitable location in this great 
industrial state. They will work with you in strictest confidence. 


The Area Development Depart- 
ment of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company is available to 
assist you in full confidence if you 
have an interest in locating any of 
your company’s operations in New 
Jersey. This assistance is the job of 
each of these men and women... 
and in this field, they are experts. 


This complete staff operates at 
the grass roots level. They are 
field men who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the areas where they 
work. They know the industrial 
climates of their communities; they 
know the people and the quality 
of the local labor; they have 
studied the transportation facili- 
ties, the living conditions, the 
scholastic and cultural advantages 
in the towns of their area; they 


have information about markets, 
taxes, research establishments, 
community services and other mat- 
ters of vital interest to you. 


This Public Service group is a 
part of New Jersey’s unique “In- 
dustrial Family”. This great indus- 
trial state is blessed with excellent 
cooperation and teamwork among 
all organizations interested in in- 
dustrial development. This indus- 
trial team is trained in servicing 
location problems of manufactur- 
ers and distributors in the Atlantic 
Seaboard market. 


The Public Service field force is 
coordinated with the industrial 
development staff in the general 
office in Newark, resulting in a 
thoroughly integrated operation. 
These people are ready to serve 
you at any time. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Public Service serves all types of industry with de- 

pendable electricity, gas and transportation. If you 

desire, we can supply you with detailed information 
ys 


about labor supp 


taxes, transportation facilities 


and other pertinent data. Write or telephone the 
Area Development Department, Room 125, Public 
Service, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, New Jersey. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 








Middle Atlantic States—NEW JERSEY 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN InN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY ('50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
.) e 





fo lo 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
('50) (*50) $1,000 $1,000 





The State 1,962,632 


2 
aw 


1,363 605,099 2,280,134 6,331,178 359,816 





Atlantic 50,757 


Cumberland 
Essex 
Gloucester 
udson 
Hunterdon 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Union 167,163 
Warren 21,920 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufacturers 

Textile Mill Products 

Apparel & Related Products 
Lumber & Wood Products 
Furniture & Fixtures 

Pulp, Paper & Products 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Products 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
Rubber Products 

Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment............. 
Instruments & Related Products 
Misc. Manufacturers 


All Manufacturing 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©? 


Total Establishments 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 
500-999 Employees 
1,000-2,499 Employees 
2,500 or more Employees 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS °?: >? 2 


New Jersey mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $57,495,000, an increase 
of 22.2% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 11.8% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states New Jersey ranked 34th, produc- 
ing 0.36% of the total. The principal 
minerals in order of value were stone, 
sand and gravel, iron ore, and zinc. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,958,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,660, softwood 
351, hardwood 1,309; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 81, softwood 13, 


14 13,875 
235,112 

42,567 

142,038 

3,261 


10,521 


112,465 
199,495 
33,947 
49,483 
3,648 8,147 
216,379 507,788 
33,996 135,707 
44,489 127,265 
5,537 14,483 
255,582 736,896 
28,003 71,059 


hardwood 68. Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 34, softwood 11, hardwood 23. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 952, softwood 197, 
hardwood 755; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 38, softwood 6, hardwood 
32; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 13, 
softwood 6, hardwood 8. 


WATER ”5 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Generally ample supplies, but serious 
shortages or other problems in some 
areas. Pollution of some streams serious 
and supplemental irrigation growing rap- 
idly, which may lead to some problems.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:™* Privately owned 6; Publicly 
owned 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®* Natural gas 
6; liquid-petroleum gas 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 444, 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 3,338,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):"* 1958—221,000; 1959—580,- 
000; 1960—336,500; 1961—320,000. 
Total—1,457,500. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 9,000; utilities 
6,000; industrial 3,000. Undeveloped— 
225,000. 


(Continued on page 63) 





50 miles 
from 
Philadelphia 


CHOICE SITES FOR 


MANUFACTURING 
RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION 


Overnight trucking to 52 million 
people in 12 states with 60 bil- 
lion dollars of retail sales per 
year. 


Convenient to Rutgers and Prince- 
ton Universities. 3 excellent voca- 
tional and technical high schools. 


6 major Industrial Parks now 
under development. 


Our services are confidential and 
are without cost or obligation. 


Member American Industrial 
Development Council 
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... let New Jersey’s first bank help 
you with your questions 
concerning the plus factors of 
locating or relocating in this State. 


Since 1804 we've been serving 
New Jersey industries and their 
employees. We can tell you 
about availability of manpower, 
housing, transportation, raw 
materials. We're familiar with 
wage scales, living standards 


and tax advantages. 


For more complete information 
without any obligation write 
our Business Development 
Department, 744 Broad Street, 
Newark I, New Jersey. 


Resources over $325,000,000 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 


NEW JERSEY’‘S 
FIRST BANK 


20 OFFICES IN 
CALDWELL 
ORANGE 


NEWARK 
EAST ORANGE 


BLOOMFIELD 
MONTCLAIR 


CEDAR GROVE 
SOUTH ORANGE 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





POWER and FUEL (Cont) 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 


NEW JERSEY *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC Co. 
1600 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City. 
Electric only. 


<—_—e CONSOLIDATED 


16 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth. 
Gas only. 


JERSEY CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. 
501 Grand Ave., Asbury Park. 
Electric only. 


NEW JERSEY NATURAL GAS CO. 
601 Bangs Ave., Asbury Park. 
Gas only. 


NEW JERSEY POWER & LIGHT CO. 
400 E. Main St., Denville. 
Electric only. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 


80 Park Place, Newark 1 
Electric and gas. 


SOUTH JERSEY GAS CO. 
2001 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Atlantic City 1, 2, 18, 19 

Bayonne 1, 3, 4, 5 

Belleville 6 

Bloomfield 6, 8 

Camden 1, 2, 7 (For airlines, see Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Clifton 6, 8 

East Orange 6, 8 

Elizabeth 1, 4, 9 

Englewood 6 

Fair Lawn 6 

Garfield 6 

Hackensack 10, 11 

Hoboken 3, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14 

Irvington 3 

Jersey City 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14 

Kearny 4, 6, 8 

Linden 1, 15, 20 

Long Branch 1, 4, 4a 


Montclair 6, 8 (See also New York, 
N. Y.) 


Newark 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 18 to 30 incl. 
New Brunswick 1, 16 
Nutley 6 

Orange 6, 8 

Passaic 6, 8, 11 

Paterson 6, 8, 11 

Perth Amboy 1, 3, 4, 
Plainfield 4, 9 

Trenton 1, 7, 17, 19 

Union City (Union, N. J.) 18 
Vineland 2, 4 


Middle Atlantic States—NEW JERSEY 


RAILROADS *! 


1. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

. Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines, 22 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 

. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

. Central R.R. of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

. New York & Long Branch R.R., 

143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

. East Jersey R.R. & Terminal Co., 
East 22nd St., Bayonne, N. J. 

. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, 
N. Y. 

. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

. New Jersey & New York R.R., Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

. New York, Susquehanna & Western 
R.R., 160 Market St., Paterson 1, 
N. J. 

. Hoboken Shore R.R., 1419 Bloom- 
field St., Hoboken, N. J. 

. Hudson & Manhattan RR., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New. York 17, N. Y. 

. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

. Raritan River R.R., South Amboy, 
N. J. 

. Rahway 
N. J. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


18. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
19. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20, N. Y. 

20. Air Taxi: 

Linden Flight Service, Inc., Linden 
Airport, Linden, N. J. 

Air Taxi Co., Division of Red Bank 
Airport, Inc., Newark Airport, 
Newark, N. J. 

. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D.C. 

. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

. Mohawk Airlines, Onieda County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box 
426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 71, N. Y. 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Valley Co., Kenilworth, 
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MOTOR CARRIERS *° 


There are 41 Class I and 154 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER ** 
Willis, C. G., Inc., 705 Mantua Ave., 
Paulsboro, N. J. 
Service: Wilmington, Del., to Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ™ 
from Newark to: 
Chicago, Ill.—828 
New Orleans, La.—1,370 
New York, N. Y.—13 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,024 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 
Yield Percentage 


473,833 -164 


Initial Taxes $ 
i 26,590,239 9.227 


Franchise Tax 
I T 


See Franchise Tax 
Locally Allocated 


4,150,897 


20,540,757 
70,701,043 
72,235,707 
33,734,035 
15,158,679 
18,335,335 

287,076 

Unemployment 


Compensation Tax 86,697,188 


Total $288,179,643* 

*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
169; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—121. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $7,992.8; DEPOSITS $7,- 
326.5.™ 


New Jersey is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 2 and 3.™? State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas.™* 


The New Jersey Department of Conser- 
vation and Economic Development re- 
ports that there are no incorporated (pri- 
vate) community groups in New Jersey 
that have capital funds for investment 


(Continued on page 64) 





N. E. D. C, is an im- 
portant symbol of progress 
in the field of urban re- 
newal and redevelopment. 
N. E, D. C. stands for 
Newark Economic Devel- 
opment Committee, a most 
unusual organization made 
up of civic, business and 
labor leaders who work in 
Newark, New Jersey. The 
men and women of N, E. 
D. C. are devoting time 
and effort to building the 
“NEW Newark”, 


The first steps in re- 
building have been highly 
successful. In a few short 
years, this important city 
has started to take on a 
new, modern look — and 
there is a new spirit pres- 
ent as well throughout 
Newark. The fact that N. 
E. D. C. members have 
volunteered many of their 
services indicates their 
deep interest in the NEW 
Newark, 


The NEW Newark offers 
you many advantages — 
unexcelled transportation 
- . + proximity to major 
markets . . . highly skilled 
labor . . . the world’s larg- 
est truck terminal — and 
the NEW Newark is grow- 
ing rapidly. Newark’s gov- 
ernmental and business 
leaders will welcome you. 
For more information, 
write or telephone N. E. 
D. C. — Newark Economic 
Development Committee, 
605 Broad Street, Newark 
1, New Jersey. Telephone 
MArket 3-3910, 


3 
9 
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FINANCE (Cont.} 


in industrial development. A_ recently 
enacted law, however, authorizes the 
establishment of local business develop- 
ment corporations in the state.™* 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:" 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


CAMDEN TRUST CO., Broadway at 
Market St., Camden 1, N. J., Robert J. 
Kiesling, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $135,222. 


FIRST CAMDEN NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO., Broadway, Cooper and 
6th Sts., Camden, N. J., Henry Knepper, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,372, Surplus 
$3,253, Deposits $100,241. 


PEOPLES TRUST CO. OF BERGEN 
COUNTY, 210 Main St., Hackensack, 
N. J., C. J. Bertheau, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,500, Surplus $5,500, Deposits 
$125,302. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. OF NEW 
JERSEY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 
2, N. J., William J. Field, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,400, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$128,798. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
JERSEY CITY, 1 Exchange Place, Jer- 
sey City 3, N. J., K. S. Nickerson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,250, Surplus $3,250, 
Deposits $141,436. 


HUDSON COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, 75 Montgomery St., Jersey City 
3, N. J., Frank C. Ferguson, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$112,222. 


THE TRUST CO. OF NEW JERSEY, 
35 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J., 
Charles E. Clifton, Pres. and Trust Offi- 
cer, (000’s) Capital $5,300, Surplus $1,- 
200, Deposits $126,694. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST CO., 755 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., Roy F. Duke, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,250, Surplus 
$27,750, Deposits $442,777. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 
BANKING CO., 744 Broad St., Newark 
1, N. J., Robert G. Cowan, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $9,625, Surplus $10,375, De- 
posits $309,222. 


NATIONAL STATE BANK OF NEW- 
ARK, 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
W. Paul Stillman, Chairman and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,463, Surplus $15,000, 
Deposits $228,304. 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST CO., 657 Main Ave., 
Passaic, N. J., John C. Barbour, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $140,912. 

















Industry 
Thrives 
In 


New 


Jersey 


Here's Why: 


@ Markets Are Near 
And Easy to Reach 


@ Labor Is Skilled 
And Plentiful 


@ Transportation Facilities 


Are Superb 


@ Good Sites Are Available 


Large or Small 


@ It's a Fine Place 
To Live, Work and Play 


Want more information? 
Write: 


New Jersey 


State Chamber 
of Commerce 


54 Park Place, Newark 2, New Jersey 


Since 1911, 
serving 
business, 
industry, 
agriculture 

and the people 
of New Jersey 
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11,12 
CLIMATE 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES lo Yo OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset - i Temperature 
, is 
ar = : 
STATION 7 E E g € Nee 3&8 
eit f i+ i. 57,412: 
£ a s 3 = a = 3 ss 
ss a4 be thd ¥ $4 toh ot 
4433494 1 £ heer ee pees 
Atlantic City (U) 8 42.4 29.1 79.3 67.9 54 11-5 410 4.7 2.98 41.7 41 143 68 72 51 67 118 125 122 5:21 3 75 
Newark 1 39.0 24.0 84.9 65.6 52 1... we. 4.2 3.10 42.9 63 24.7 59 51 .. .. 153 123 6 27 22 96 * 
Trenton (U) 56 39.8 25.4 84.6 66.0 53 .... .... 4.5 2.65 40.0 6.3 23.4 62 55 48 67 104 145 115 6 22 17 92 * 
U: Urban site. “Less than }4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
COUNTY BANK & TRUST CO., 129 INDUSTRIAL Delanco 
Market St., Paterson 1, N. J., Cowles STANLEY B. ASH, 310 Union Ave. 
Andrus, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,700, DEVELOPMENT Sa 
Surplus $5,300, Deposits $122,698. Not + ere: 


a member of Federal Reserve System. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF PATERSON, 125 Ellison St., 
Paterson, N. J., Benjamin P. Rial, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,250, Surplus $7,000, 
Deposits $222,721. 


THE FIRST-MECHANICS NATIONAL 
BANK OF TRENTON, 1 W. State St., 
Trenton 3, N. J., Harvey Emery, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $104,179. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7” 

Asbury Park 

ROGER H. WILLIAMS, 
Jersey Central Power 
Grand Ave. 

Atlantic oe 

EDWIN L. 
7 ae ie Eee ‘, ery °Pacinie 


HARRY E. SMITH, Association Director, 
Southern N. J. Development Council, 9 
Boardwalk Arcade. 


Atlantic Highlands 
JAMES A. LATTA, 42 Third Ave. 


-» Indust. Devel., 
Light Co., 501 


JR., East Newark In- 
dustrial Center, 5 Central Ave. 


East Orange 


A. BILINKAS, Director, Indust. 
Div., Frank H. Taylor & Son, Inc., 23 
South Harrison St. 


Fair Lawn 


JAMES M. RICE, Vice-Pres., Fair Lawn 
Industrial Park, Inc., 16-05 Fair Lawn Ave. 


Jersey City 
THOMAS N. STAINBACK, Exec. 
a Jersey City C. of C., 921 


(Continued on page 66) 


Vice- 
Bergen 

















and the services 


but here... 


ASBURY 
PARK 


planning . 


NESTLE CO. 





manufacturing plants look for . . 


Our area, like others, has the resources 


1. Planning has preceded growth 


County Planning Boards and municipal groups have coordinated and 
developed practical planning for well balanced industrial, 
commercial and residential expansion. 


2. Our industrial growth has just started 


Many major _ have already taken advantage of this good 

“a z. WESTINGHOUSE CORP., BROCKWAY GLASS 
Co., BENDIX. AVIATION CORP., MINNESOTA MINING & 
MANUFACTURING CORP., R.C.A., CINCINNATI CHEMICAL 
CO., ARCHITECTURAL TILING CO., E. F. DREW CO., 


3. Living, working in a resort area is the trend 


More and more, industry is realizing the advantages to employees 
and to efficient company operations that result from living and 
working WHERE THE SUN MEETS THE SEA. 


NEW JERSEY NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Serving Morris, Monmouth, Ocean and Cape May Counties 
Inquiries should be directed to J. V. Richards, Industrial Sales 
Manager, 601 Bangs Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Major Research Centers 


Mercer County, 
N. J. Scientific and 
Research Facilities 
Include Such Vital 
Fields as: 


® 
NUCLEAR SCIENCE 
JET PROPULSION 
» 
TELEMETERING © 
® 
POLYMERS 
e 


& 
COLOR TELEVISION 
® 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
e 
FABRICS 


As a major center of research, Mer- 
cer County, N. J. is an ideal spot 
for the manufacturer who is plan- 
ning realistically for the products 
and markets of the future. 

In and close to Trenton and Prince- 
ton are more than fifty industrial 
research facilities, besides a number 
of organizations concerned with 
governmental, public opinion and 
educational research. Companies in- 
clude Radio Corp. of America, Ap- 
plied Science Corp. of Princeton, 
Western Electric, Thiokol, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Socony-Mobil and 
many others. 

Details of Mercer County’s grow- 
ing cluster of research and scientific 
facilities are set forth in a new 16- 
page publication — “Research in 
Mercer County, N. J.” 


For a copy, write to 
Frank J. Black, Director, 


Mercer County Industrial 
Commission, Court House, 
Trenton 10, N. J. 

Upon request we will 
also send you compre- 
hensive economic infor- 
mation about Mercer 
County—its population, 
geography, labor, mar- 
kets, transportation, tax- 
ation and government. 


MERCER COUNTY 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Mercer County Court House 


Trenton 10, New Jersey 








INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Cont.) 


Mt. Holly 


GEORGE M. ROGERS, Exec. Secretary, 
Burlington County “Committee of 50”, 
High and Union St. 


Newark 

PAUL BUSSE, Exec. Secretary, Newark 
Economic Development Committee, 605 
Broad St 

KENNETH S. CARBERRY, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Newark C. of C., 24 Branford Place. 

ARTHUR M. COX, JR., Sivactr of Public 
Relations, New Jersey State C. of C., 54 
Park Place. 

Cc. S. CRONKRIGHT, Mgr., Area Develop- 
ment, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
80 Park Place (Room 125). 

JAMES E. HANSON, Vice-Pres., Hanson & 
Hanson, Inc., 744 Broad St. 

GROVE G. THOMPSON, Asst. Mgr., Area, 
Development, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., 80 Park Place, Room 125. 


New Brunswick 


DeWAYNE NELSON, Industrial Commis- 
mene, Middlesex County, County Record 
g. 


Paterson 


RALPH P. GAMBATESE, Exec. Secretary, 
City of Paterson Industrial Commission, 
City Hall. 


Princeton 


RAYMOND A. BOWERS, Pres., Lewis C. 
Bowers & Sons, Inc., 341 Nassau St. 


River Edge, N. J. 
JAMES McDOWELL, 169 Oxford Terrace. 


Rutherford 


W. R. McELROY, Pres., Bellemead Develop- 
ment Corp., 6 Highland Cross. 
JOHN I. MERRITT, JR., Vice-Pres., Belle- 
ue Development Corp., 6 Highland 
ross. 


Trenton 


FRANK J. BLACK, Director, Mercer County 
Industrial Commission, Mercer County 
Court House. 

IRVIN E. DEIBERT, JR., Industrial Realtor, 
340 West State St. 

LEONARD C. JOHNSON, Exec. Secreta 
New Jersey Manufacturers Assn., 
West State St. 

JOSEPH E. McLEAN, Commissioner, N. J. 
Dept. of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment, State House Annex. 

ALBERT R. POST, Chief, Bureau of Com- 
merce, New Jersey State Dept. of Con- 
sorties ine Economic Development, 520 

JOHN F. RAPP, JR. (Caner). John F. 
Rapp, Jr., 143 E. State S 

WILLIAM J. WALDRON, ie Secretary, 
Mercer County Industrial Commission, 
Court House. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 195641 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 


Textile Mill Products 99.62 85.10 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 141.42 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 172.80 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 151.11 
Printing & Publishing 

Chemicals & Products 

Petroleum & Coal Products 

Rubber Products 

Leather & Leather Goods 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Primary Metal Industries 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Machinery, except Elec. 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation Equipmen ‘ 

Instruments & Related Brod’s 222.98 

Misc. Manufacturers 221.16 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
<n. fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 











WHAT 
DO YOU 
WANT 
IN A 
PLANT 
SITE? 


Let’s skip the “wonderful place to 
live, work and play” routine. 

If you have the job of convincing 
management or directors, you need 
cold facts and figures to prove the 
ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY of a move 
or expansion by your company. 


TELL US FRANKLY WHAT YOU 
WANT. We will hold your request in 
complete confidence, present facts, 
make competent analyses, locate 
suitable sites or available buildings, 
give you the full story in concise, 
graphic form. All without charge or 
obligation. 


And, believe it or not, we'll be 
the first to tell you if Southern 
New Jersey is not for you. 


A letter or phone call 
will start us working 
on your behalf. 


SOUTHERN 


NEW JERSEY 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


59 Arcade Bidg., Atlantic City 4-3338 
G. RAYMOND WOOD, Director 
Write for Our New Site Map 
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GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?** 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 925,000, elementary 704,000, 
secondary 221,000. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 39,300, elementary 24,500, second- 
ary 14,800. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,271 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 29 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 16 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 1,538, 
secondary 308. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $333 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 224,802, elementary 192,537, 
secondary 32,265. Teachers, 1954—6,- 
175. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—36. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 437, secondary 148. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 25,136, trade and industrial school 
17,146. Expenditure, 1956—Total $3,- 
784,000, trade and industrial schools 
$2,400,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 67,- 
852, male 46,789, female 21,063. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 5,468, male 4,434, 
female 1,034. Number of institutions, 
1954—-Public 10, private 28. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 6,050, masters 1,157, doc- 
torates 184. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$168,413,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$111,658,000. Institutions with $10,000,- 
000 endowment—Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton; Princeton University, 
Princeton; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick; Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™ 
Number 41, acreage 22,555. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 636, acreage 17,356. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *? Fishing 
156,000, hunting 177,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
29,777. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 19, 
18-hole 68. Semi-private—9-hole 18, 18- 
hole 16. Municipal—9-hole 2, 18-hole 9. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 161,000. Total power boats 194,- 
513; percent of U.S. total 3.29. 


MEDIA*? 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
25, Sunday 8; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,373,000, Sunday 861,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total ,43; 
AM 25, FM 12, TV 6. 
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MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 87; with 100 beds or more 
62; with 300 beds or more 18. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 16,909; per 
100,000 estimated population 300.5. 


PHYSICIANS: ** Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—124. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—66. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 2,017,921. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—-1, en- 
rollment 1,546,007. 





“CLIMATE” 


It may be the right 
physical climate, right 
political climate or right 
industrial climate .. . 


Whatever kind interests 
you most, here are the 
facts that will help you 
find it (or just about 
anything else you’re 
looking for). 


PLANT LOCATION 











DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 
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Malignant neoplasms 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
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POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
Robert B. Meyner, D.; U.S. Senate— 
1 D., 1 R.; U.S. House—S D., 9 R. State 
Senate—8 D., 13 R.; State House—42 
D., 18 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 2,484,000; Democrat 850,000; Repub- 
lican 1,607,000; other 27,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—3,546,000; percent voted 70.1. 
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Get the facts about 


Bi NEW YORK STATE 


If you are considering a new plant or a new business, New 
York State’s Department of Commerce has the facts and 
figures you will need. The most experienced professional 
staff in the service of any state is prepared to assist you, in 
confidence and without cost or obligation, to solve your 
plant site, office or laboratory location problems. The 
report will cover either New York State locations of your 
choice, or, if you wish, sites which we will select on the 
basis of your needs. The following is a brief outline of 
the information we are prepared to obtain for you in 
complete detail. 


FINANCING. We can put you in touch with sources of 
mortgage money to finance your new plant in New York 
State—sources including major investment firms, local 
financial institutions, New York’s Business Development 
Corporation or the many community corporations that 
are ready and able to finance plants for new or expanding 
manufacturing enterprises. 


MARKETS. Sizes and composition of consumer or indus- 
trial markets in New York and the Northeast, cost of 
delivering your products to any given distribution point 
in the U.S. or overseas from selected New York State 
locations. 


WATER. Complete and current data on volume and 
chemical and physical characteristics at selected sites of 
the abundant water supplies throughout the State. 


LABOR. Complete data on availability by skills, sex, age 
groups . . . prevailing wage rates . . . local management 
relations, and other details pertinent to your operation. 


RAW MATERIALS & COMPONENTS. Location, 
specifications and availability of New York’s natural 
raw materials. Costs and specific sources of supply 
among New York’s unequalled variety of component 
manufacturers, machine shops and subcontractors 
for any components or semi-processed goods you 
need, 
You may also need facts about transportation, 
power and fuel, available sites or buildings, com- 
munity services, and much more. Our booklet 
“Industrial Location Services” explains in detail 
what we can do for you. To get your free copy, 
write: New York State Department of Commerce, 
Room 751-B, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





NEW YORK 





ST. LAWRENCE 





ATTARAUGUS| 








PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The most notable topographic feature of 

New York is the roughly circular north- 

eastern Adirondack Mountain area. Parts of 

the area are worn down to a condition of 

low relief, but in the main mountain mass, 

although greatly worn, there are still eleva- 

tions of mountainous proportions. From the 

crest of the dome of the Adirondacks proper 

the surface slopes in all directions to surrounding lowlands; to the St. Lawrence 
valley on the north; the Champlain-Hudson lowland on the east; the Mohawk 
valley on the south; and Lake Ontario on the west. Manufacturing industries are 
greatly aided by the extensive water power furnished by the mountain streams 
which flow out radially from the central area. South of the Adirondack region, 
and south of the Mohawk valley, which divides the state, north and south, rises 
a high-level plateau which extends westward to the Pennsylvania boundary, in- 
cluding more than half the state. Its elevation decreases toward the north to the 
plains skirting the southern shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. Elsewhere in the 
plateau the land is higher and surface far more irregular, increasing in rugged- 
ness toward both the south and the east. In southeast New York the plateau 
becomes much higher than in the west, culminating in the Catskills. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
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Ronald B. Peterson, Director, Bureau of Industrial Development, Department of 
Commerce, 112 State Street, Albany, New York. 


STATE LAND AREA (30th) 47,944 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (1st) 14,830,192 
(1957 est. 15,888,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popula- 
tion (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal nu- 
meral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Albany 134,995 (141.2) 

(2) Amsterdam 32,240 (32.2) 
(3) Auburn 36,722 (37.6) 

(4) Binghamton 80,674 (82.4) 
(5) Buffalo 580,132 (602.5) 

(6) Elmira 49,716 (52.6) 

(7) Hempstead 29,135 (*) 

(8) Ithaca 29,257 (34.7) 

(9) Jamestown 43,354 (42.6) 
(10) Kingston 28,817 (30.6) 

(5) Lackawanna 27,658 (31.3) 
(12) Lockport 25,133 (27.3) 

(29) Long Beach 15,586 (25.0) 
(13) Mount Vernon 71,899 (75.8) 
(14) Newburgh 31,956 (32.4) 
(15) New Rochelle 59,725 (73.5) 
(16) New York 7,891,957 (7,785.1) 
(17) Niagara Falls 90,872 (102.2) 
(18) Poughkeepsie 41,023 (41.4) 
(19) Rochester 332,488 (347.8) 
(20) Rome 41,682 (48.6) 

(21) Schenectady 91,785 (97.2) 
(22) Syracuse 220,583 (214.0) 
(30) North Tonawanda 24,731 (32.0) 
(23) Troy 72,311 (76.3) 

(24) Utica 101,531 (105.4) 

(25) Valley Stream 26,854 (*) 
(26) Watertown 34,350 (35.8) 
(27) White Plains 43,466 (50.2) 
(28) Yonkers 152,798 (180.9) 

* Not available. 


Note—Counties which have neither a popula- 
tion density of at least 25 per square mile nor 
a community of 10,000 or more are not in- 
cluded in the tables below. 





POP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. - MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN 
” $Q. “40-50 % YRS. 


PoP. 
WON. 
WHITE 

Mi. % % 


COUNTY 


COM - 
PLETED 


FAMILIES 
INCOME 
OVER 
$5,000 
("49) 


DWELL‘S. 
WITH 
-WATER, 
TOILET, 
BATH % 


DWELL. 
TOTAL 
Occup. 


OWELL. 

OWNER SALES 

Occup. $1,000 
to ("54) 


RETAIL BANK 


DEPOSITS 
(56) 
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Allegany 
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Cattaraugus 
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77.3 47.0 339,020 
68.3 66.7 34,648 
9.8 1,025,898 

58.4 220,625 

68.3 80,442 

65.9 75,226 

65.6 149,094 

60. 108,775 

68.1 43,388 

56.6 50,209 

57.8 47,596 

46,409 
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66.4 48,524 
54.0 162,553 
52.5 1,132,999 
63.4 
62.1 
67.7 
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62,321 
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1957—15,888,000—an increase of 7.1% from 1950 Census. 
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40,411 
51,856 
624,421 
62,521 
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27,448 
4,034,813 43,218,423 


229,922 
244,605 


253,122 
327,128 
663,899 


64,062 
224,044 
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70 PLANT LOCATION 
MARKETS” (Cont.) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


PoP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. - RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL WUMBER MEDIAN —— SALES DEPOSITS 
. 





$a. “40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME occu $1,000 ¥ 
mi. % % COMm- DOLLARS $5,000 4 % ('54) ('56) 
PLETED (49) BATH % 


9.6 3,862,050 $3,487 \ 83.5% 4,325,139 37.9% 18,116,095 54,056,086 


7,560 2,851 . 53.3 8,937 71.2 31,001 23,410 
19,425 2,772 . 60.0 21,812 71.3 70,348 74,542 
12,905 > ! 69.6 15,133 69.6 J 44,410 

4,640 . 84.1 6,066 5 31,31 22,662 

432,240 " x 92.8 1 
33,470 ’ ° 74.2 189,974 
46,885 ; 87.7 (1) 
19,430 . , 83.2 A ’ 95,115 

51.8 ! 79,697 
65.2 ¥ s 51,459 
87.7 ° A 240,125 
52.1 
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Orleans 29,832 A 37.0 
Oswego 77,181 ¢ 47.4 
Otsego x 32.1 
Putnam 7 a “s 
Queens . \ 100.0 
Rensselaer 7 199 8. 71.2 
Richmond » . 100.0 
Rockland 

St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 22,703 
Schuyler 14,182 
Seneca 29,253 
Steuben 91,439 
Suffolk 276,129 
Sullivan 40,731 
Tioga 30,166 
Tompkins 59,122 
Ulster 92,621 
Warren 39,205 
Washington 47,144 
Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 2,754 

Yates 51 2,517 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 J uly 1 1957—15, 888, 000—an increase of 7.1% from 1950 Census. 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING® (1954 Data Uniess Otherwise Specifies) 0 ere oe 


MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954)°2 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL Food & Kindred Products 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. Tobacco Manufactures. . 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW Textile Mill Products 
¥ by 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Apparel & Related Products 


Te 
50) _(°50) $1,000 _ $1,000 Lumber & Wood Products 
The State 5,944,261 . 2.9 50,402 12,401 2,769 1,470,137 5,231,858 14,140,524572,125 pulp Panes & Peodacts 

—— Printing & Publishing 
Allegany 
Bronx 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Erie 350, 011 


Franklin 14,738 
Fulton 21,828 
Genesee 18,221 
Greene 9,585 
Herkimer 23,883 
efferson 29,896 
ings 1,087,479 
Livingston 13,742 
Madison 16,861 
Monroe 202,197 
Montgomery 26,637 
Nassau 255,721 
New York 884,362 
Niagara 73,758 
Oneida 82,913 
Onondaga 138,069 
Ontario 22 











336 17,143 62,339 159,022 7,101 
80 2,460 9,028 25,909 849 
2,078 42,990 132,417 323,030 8,256 
289 32,523 112,853 268,720 15,213 
139 6,762 23,782 56,382 2,244 
134 6,431 23,294 53,350 1,750 
109 13-262 x ; o's06 Pabriected Metal Products 
96 : 1,003 Machinery, except Elec 
61 6 900 7 845 Electrical Machinery 
“. 1,226 Transportation 
"11 Instruments & ated | Products... 


~ 


OKeK BD ee 


1.218 
15,047 61, 6,942 ‘ 
114,180 1,213, "397 All Manufacturing 
1,706 7,936 ‘247 
seans sase MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
12,354 CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) 2 
92,457 
44,415 Total Establishments. .........ssee% 50,402 
1,530,186 Establishments with an Average of: 
8,305 "668 250-499 Employees 
13,861 500-999 Employees 
919,779 1,000-2,499 Employees 
76,702 2,500 or more Employees 
554,901 
3,761,244 
463,881 
235,749 
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MINERALS ”*: >? 98 
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Orange 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 
Putnam 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Rockland 

$t. Lawrence 
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New York mineral production in 1955 

552 was valued at $216,907,000, an increase 
pcg of 12.5% over 1954. (A further increase 
75,615 of 9.3% from 1955 was attained in 
Bf 1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
3113 25 states New York ranked 18th, producing 
1.37% of the total. The principal min- 

erals in order of value were cement, iron 


ore, stone, and sand and gravel. 
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FORESTS * 


Total forest land, 1953—14,450,000 acres. 

Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 

- Volume, 1953—total 26,883, softwood 

2'824 : 6,517, hardwood 20,366; Net Annual 
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Growth, 1952—total 1,041, softwood 
214, hardwood 827; Net Annual Cut 
1952—total 630, softwood 225, hard- 
wood 405. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 11,675, 
softwood 2,544, hardwood 9,131; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 393, soft- 
wood 66, hardwood 327; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 141, softwood 51, hard- 
wood 89. 


WATER ™* 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Vast water resources for potential de- 
velopment. Water supply problems acute 
in few places. Water abundant on Long 
Island if properly managed and in pres- 
ent or buried valleys of up-state New 
York. Overdevelopment in western Long 
Island. Only local depletion elsewhere.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"! Privately owned 13; Publicly 
owned 7. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
23; combined gas 4; liquid-petroleum 
gas 2. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 518. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 8,646,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):** 1958—1,282,250; 1959— 
1,193,335; 1960—606,250; 1961—340,- 
000. Total—3,421,825. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:®° Natural 
gas—4,098 million cu. ft. 0.04% of 
national total; crude petroleum—2,748,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 0.10% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 1,032,000; utilities 
957,000; industrial 76,000. Undeveloped 
—4,505,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
NEW YORK *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS CO. 
W. 17th St. & Mermaid Ave., Brooklyn. 
Gas only. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. 
176 Remsen St., Brooklyn. 
Gas only. 


CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & 
ELECTRIC CORP. 
South Road, Poughkeepsie. 
Electric and gas. 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. OF 
NEW YORK, INC. 
4 Irving Pl., New York. 
Electric and gas. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Company __— 


Niagara Mohawk offers 
FREE Plant Location Service 
for UPSTATE, N.Y. 


Now, a single source of information on one of the finest 
plant location areas in the nation. We have—or will get for 
you—all the information you need on markets, transportation, 
labor, raw materials, utilities, water, neighboring industries, 
and more. 

We have a continuing, detailed inventory of cities and build- 
ings available throughout the 22,000 square miles we serve; 
through our 40 district offices, the inventory is continually 
revised and kept up to date. 


We'll provide a detailed analysis of any community in our 
territory, too. 

Why not take advantage of this free service? The coupon 
below will bring you more information. Better yet, a letter 
outlining your needs will put us to work for you. All in com- 
plete confidence, with no obligation, of course. 


UPSTATE, N.Y. has what you want...in abundance 


In the nation’s most concen- 
trated, richest market area you'll 
find plenty of dependable, low- 
cost Niagara Mohawk electricity 
and natural gas...unlimited 
water...a stable supply of skilled 
labor...excellent shipping facil- 
ities via modern Thruway, rail, 
barge canal or through the St. 
Lawrence to the deep-water 
ports of the world...a school 
system second to none...and 
unbeatable recreation areas for 
you and your employees. Come 
to Upstate, N.Y. ...new market 
place of the world. 


Director, Area Development — Niagara Mohawk 
300 Erie Blvd. West, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I’m interested in a new plant site. How can you help me? 


C) I’m looking for a building 


(] I’m just looking for a location 


Name and title: 








Address__ 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


SYRACUSE 


-TROY-— SCHENECTADY 
ROCHESTER 


GARDENVILLE, N.Y. 
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To help you find 
the right plant site 
in NEW YORK STATE 


AvalLaBLe without obligation, 7 
fact-filled guides on plant site oppor- 
tunities in the Albany-Troy-Schenec- 
tady, Buffalo, Gardenville, Rochester, 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Syracuse, and 
Utica areas. 


These New York Central booklets 
give full details. Describe dozens of 
representative plant site locations— 
include contour maps and aerial 
photographs. Also give data on labor 
availability, transportation, raw ma- 
terials, local government, tax rates, 
and other facts you’ll want to know. 


New York Central also has new 
brochures on plant sites available in 
other market areas. See page 1. 

For your free brochures and in- 
formation on how the Central can 
help you, write: Mr. Arthur E. Baylis, 
Vice President, Dept. P, New York 
Central Railroad, 466 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central 











PLANT LOCATION 


POWER and FUEL (Cont) 


yy GAS CORP. 
Church St., Buffalo 2. 
Gas only. 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING CO. 
250 Old Country Road, Mineola. 
Electric and gas. 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & 
GAS CORP. 
108 E. Green’ St., Ithaca. 
Electric and gas. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER CORP. 
300 Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2. 
Electric and gas. 


ORANGE & ROCKLAND UTILITIES, INC. 
10 No. Broadway, Nyack. 
Electric only. 


ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
89 East Ave., Rochester 4. 
Electric and gas. 


ROCKLAND LIGHT & POWER CO. 
10 No. Broadway, Nyack 2. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Albany 1, 2, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 

Amsterdam 1 

Auburn 1, 3 

Binghamton 2, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28, 29 

Buffalo 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 45 

Elmira 3, 4, 5, 11, 28, 31 

Hempstead 14 

Ithaca 3, 28 

Jamestown 1, 5, 30 

Kingston 1 

Lackawanna 6, 11, 12 

Lockport 1, 5 

Long Beach 14 

Mount Vernon 1, 15 

Newburgh 1, 5 

New Rochelle 15 

New York 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18,. 19, DD, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, 
33 to 70 incl. (For airlines, see also 
Newark, N. J.) 

Niagara Falls 1, 3, 5, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 
31 

No. Tonawanda 1, 3, 5 

Poughkeepsie 1, 15, 28 

Rochester 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 25, 27, 28, 31, 45 

Rome 1, 28 

Schenectady 1, 2, 23 (For airlines, see Al- 
bany, N. Y.) 

Syracuse 1, 4, 25, 26, 28 

Troy 1, 2, 23, 24 (For airlines, see Al- 
bany, N. Y.) 

Utica 1, 4, 28 

Valley Stream 14 

Watertown 1, 26, 28 

White Plains 1, 28, 40 

Yonkers 1 


RAILROADS * 
1. New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
2. Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany 1, 
mY. 
3. Lehigh Valley R.R., 
New York 6, N. Y. 
. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., 140 Cedar St., New York 6. 
. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 


143 Liberty St., 


. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 


Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


. Buffalo Creek R.R., P.O. Box 2046, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 


Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 


real, Quebec, Canada 


. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 


. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 


Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


. South Buffalo Ry., 1275 Daly Ave., 


Bethelehem, Pa. 


. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 


Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Long Island R.R., Jamaica Station, 


Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


. New York, New Haven & Hartford 


R.R.. 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6, 
Conn. 


. New York, Susquehanna & Western 


R.R., 160 Market St., 
N. J. 


Paterson 1, 


. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., 25 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


. Hudson & Manhattan R.R., 30 


Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


. Central R.R. of New Jersey, 143 


Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


. New Jersey & New York R.R., 


21. 


zz. 


23. 


24. 


Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
86 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. - 
Niagara Junction Ry., 466 Lexing- 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Boston & Maine R.R., 150 Cause- 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 

Troy Union R.R., Albany 7, N. Y. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


23. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3%. 


32. 


3. 


34. 


33. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D.C. 
Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 
Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 
Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
National Airlines Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
Hn. .Y, 

United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 
Centre Bidg., Montreal 3, Quebec, 
Canada 


. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box 
426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 71, N. Y. 


. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 


. Eagle Airways, Ltd., 51 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Riddle Airlines Inc., 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


. Seaboard & Western Airlines, 80 

Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

. Air Taxi: 

Amityville Flying Service, Inc., 
Zahns Airport, Amityville (L. I.) 
N. Y. 

Courier Airlines, Inc., Buffalo, Air- 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Long Island Airways, Inc., East 
Hampton Airport, East Hampton, 
N. Y. 

Air Taxi Co., Div. of Red Bank 
Airport, Inc., Idlewild Airport, 
New York, N. Y. 

Air Taxi Co., Div. of Red Bank 
Airport, Inc., La Guardia Airport, 
New York, N. Y. 

Hy an Flying Service, Inc., Roches- 
ter Airport, Rochester, N. Y. 

Long Island Airways, Inc., Mac 
Arthur Airport, Ronkonkoma, 
N. Y. 

. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 1480 

Broadway at 42nd St., New York. 


. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., Cape 
May County Airport, Wildwood, 
N. J. 
. Universal Airlines, Hangar No. 3, 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
Calif. 


. Trans Caribbean Airways, 200 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


. Swissair-Swiss Air Lines, 10 West 
49th St., Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

. Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. British Overseas Airways Corp., 530 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

. Irish Air Lines, Ireland House, 33 
East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
- Royal Dutch Airlines KLM, 572 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

. LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
781 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
. Lufthansa German Airlines, 555 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. SABENA-Belgian World Airlines, 
720 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
. SAS-Scandinavian Airlines System, 
638 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. VARIG Airlines, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Internation- 
al Airport (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
. Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y,. 


. Aerolineas Argentinas, 759 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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63. Avianca-Aerovias Nacionales de Co- 
lombia, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 

64. Aviateca-Guatemalan International 
Airlines, 4869 N.W. 36th St., Miami, 
Fla. 

65. British West Indian Airways, 530 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

66. CINTA-Chilean Airlines, 51 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

67. CUBANA-Compania Cubana de 
Aviacion, S.A., Jose Marti Inter- 
national Airport, Havana, Cuba 

68. El Al-Israel Airlines, 610 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

69. Iberia Air Lines of Spain, 339 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

70. Icelandic Airlines, Inc., 15 W. 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 61 Class I and 208 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER ** ¥® ¥6 

Callanan Road Improvement Co., South 

Bethlehem, N. Y. 
Service: Hudson River and New York 
Harbor. 

Conners-Standard Marine Corp., 21 West 

St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, Hudson River, New York 
State Barge Canal, Great Lakes, Lake 
Champlain, and other inland waters. ¥° 

Cornell Steamboat Co., 104 E. Strand, 

Kingston, N. Y. 
Service: Hudson River between New 
York City and Waterford, N. Y., and 
between points in New York Har- 
bor. ** 

McAllister Bros., Inc., 

New York 6, N.Y. 
Service: New York Harbor and trib- 
utaries; also Maine to Norfolk, Va.¥* 

McAllister Lighterage Line, Inc., 19 Rec- 

tor St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Service: New York Harbor and trib- 
utaries; Norfolk, Va., area. ** 

McWilliams, James, Blue Line, Inc., 19 

Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Service: New York State Barge Canal, 
Great Lakes, and coastwise. New 
York Harbor, Long Island Sound and 
vicinity. ¥® 

Moran Towing & Transportation Co., 

Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4. 
Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, New York State Barge 
Canal, Great Lakes, coastwise and in- 
land waterways along the Atlantic 
Coast. Gulf of Mexico. ** ¥® 

Pontin Lighterage & Transportation 

Corp., 90 West St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Service: New York Harbor. ** 

Red Star Towing & Transportation Co., 

19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Service: New York Harbor and ad- 
jacent waters; Florida and Norfolk, 
Va., to Eastport, Maine. ** 


19 Rector St., 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES”? 
from New York City to: 
Chicago, Ill.—832 
New Orleans, La.—1,361 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,030 
Washington, D. C.—225 





_7 NEW ~ 
To South = 8 JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA) 





Swift, dependable service in the 
STATE OF NEW YORK defi- 
nitely marks the D. & H. RAIL- 
ROAD as the ideal route to trans- 
port commodities between the 
South ... the West . . . New 
England and Canada. 


Excellent living conditions in 
New York together with an 
abundance of labor, high produc- 
tivity and proximity to markets 
provide ideal conditions for suc- 
cessful operations. 


For specific detail as to re- 
sources, sites, as well as financing 
for your plant or warehouse re- 
quirements write: 


K. C. Lewis 
The Delaware & Hudson 


Railroad Corp. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


Your \lirect line to 
business /in New York State 


mele 


668 experienced bank officers are ready to put you in touch with 
local business conditions in New York State. These on-the-spot 
bankers are the officers of New York’s 13 Marine Midland banks. 
Together they make up a banking family that can give you an in- 
timate, neighborhood knowledge of New York business. They’ll help 
you find new markets, tell you about local production facilities, give 
you advice on plant location and introduce you to key local people. 

Over the years, out-of-state as well as local Marine Midland cus- 
tomers have found this kind of home-town banking service very 
helpful. Perhaps your business can benefit from it, too. Why not 
contact the Marine Midland banker in the area of New York that 
concerns you? He’s a valuable man to know. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 
@) Know New York State 


meg 


13 MARINE MIDLAND 
BANKS SERVE THESE 
88 COMMUNITIES 
THROUGH 164 OFFICES 


The Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York 

Buffalo Lackawanna 
Albion Lewiston 
Attica Lockport 
Barker Medina 
Batavia Middleport 
Cheektowaga Niagara Falls 
Depew North Tonawanda 
East Aurora Snyder 
Eden Springville 
Eggertsville Tonawanda 
Gowanda Tonawanda (Town) 
Hamburg Williamsville 
Holley Wilson 


The Marine Midiand Trust 
Company of New York 
New York City 


Genesee Valley Union 

Trust Company 
Rochester Lima 
Avon Palmyra 
Dansville Sodus 
East Rochester Spencerport 
Greece Webster 
Irondequoit 


Marine Midiand Trust Company 

of Southern New York 
Binghamton Horseheads 
Cortland Johnson City 
Elmira Watkins Glen 
Elmira Heights Waverly 
Endicott 


Marine Midland Trust Company 
of Central New York 
Syracuse North Syracuse 
DeWitt Oswego 
Fulton Phoenix 

Manlius Tully 


First Bank & Trust Company 
of Utica 
Utica New Hartford 


The Northern New York 

Trust Company 
Watertown Evans Mills 
Adams Malone 
Alexandria Bay Massena 
Antwerp Massena (Town) 
Carthage Potsdam 
Copenhagen 


The Manufacturers National 
Bank of Troy 

Troy Latham 

Amsterdam Wells 

Corinth 


Chautauqua National Bank 
of Jamestown 
Jamestown Falconer 
Cherry Creek South Dayton 
Dunkirk Westfield 


Auburn Trust Company 
Auburn Port Byron 


Marine Midiand Trust Company 

of Rockland County 
Nyack Pearl River 
Blauvelt 


The Farmers National Bank 
and Trust Company of Rome 
Rome Remsen 


The First National Bank 
of Herkimer 
Herkimer Middleville 





TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 1,601,046 -108 
Franchise Tax 
Real Estate 
Corporations 
Agricultural Co-op. 
Corps. 
Income Tax 
Business 
Corporations 227,248,918 
Personal Income . 
Tax 513,531,657 
Unincorporated 
31,071,147 


Businesses ’ 
Locally Allocated 


Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 76,787,164 
Gasoline Tax 140,153,469 
Motor Vehicle Fees 117,455,297 
Motor Carrier Fees 
Highway Use Tax 15,862,676 
Cigarette Tax 63,947,670 
Stock Transfer Tax 38,435,644 
Public Utilities Tax 
Transportation & 
Transmission Corp. 
Franchise Tax 
Gas, Water, Elec- 
tric or Steam 
Companies 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 47,120,383 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 258,217,835 


Total $1,482,624,600* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


6,653,564 
69,942 


13,079,805 


8,645,209 
53,570,828 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL BANKS—273; STATE 
BANKS AND TRUST COs.—315. TO- 
TAL RESOURCES AND DEPOSITS— 
ALL BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $66,491.8, DEPOSITS $58,- 
Tata 


New York is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 2.* State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas.™* 

49 communities in the state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. "* For specific communities and 
names of organizations, write to New 
York State Dept. of Commerce, Bureau 
of Industrial Development, 112 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, |2-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF ALBANY, 60 State St., 
Albany, Frank Wells McCabe, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,270, Surplus $8,865, 
Deposits $258,158. 


Middle Atlantic States-—NEW YORK 


STATE BANK OF ALBANY, 69 State 
St., Albany 1, N. Y., Frederick McDon- 
ald, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,794, Surplus 
$11,250, Deposits $292,286. 

LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO, Lib- 
erty Bank Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y., E. Perry 
Spink, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,438, Sur- 
plus $6,563, Deposits $154,616. 
MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 
TRUST CO., Buffalo 5, N. Y., George 
A. Newbury, Pres., (000’s) Capital Note 
$4,250, Capital $9,482, Surplus $23,750, 
Deposits $425,805. 

THE MARINE TRUST CO. OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK, 237 Main St., Buf- 
falo 5, N. Y., Francis A. Smith, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $17,700, Surplus $26,300, 
Deposits $672,223. 

MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK, 150 Lake 
St., Elmira, N. Y., J. H. Wurts, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $5,000, 
Deposits $117,256. 

FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 925 Hempstead 
Turnpike, Franklin Sq., N. Y., Arthur 
T. Roth, Pres., (000’s) Capital $14,077, 
Surplus $15,923, Deposits $466,326. 
SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
HUNTINGTON, Huntington, N. Y., 
G. A. Heaney, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,- 
871, Surplus $5,679, Deposits $110,712. 
BANKERS TRUST CO., 16 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., Alex H. Ardrey, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $40,300, Surplus 
$160,000, Deposits $2,556,159. 

THE BANK OF NEW YORK, 48 Wall 
St., New York 15, N. Y., M. Elliman, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $16,000, Surplus 
$24,000, Deposits $517,762. 

BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & 
CO., 59 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y., 
(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $12,645, 
Deposits $196,609. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 

CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 18 Pine 
St., New York 15, N. Y., George Cham- 
pion, Pres., (000’s) Capital $163,625, 
Surplus $350,000, Deposits $6,884,520. 
CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, 165 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y., Isaac B. Grainger, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $63,766, Surplus $186,234, De- 
posits $2,933,276. 

CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST CO., 
22 William St., New York, Eben W. 
Pyne, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $124,177. 
COMMERCIAL STATE BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 116 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., Jacob Leicht- 
man, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,188, Sur- 
plus, $1,800, Deposits $108,247. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 
EMPIRE TRUST CO., 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y., Henry C. Brunie, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,200, Surplus, 
$5,200, Deposits $167,323. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


FEDERATION BANK & TRUST CO., 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, T. J. 
Shanahan, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,845, 
Surplus $4,388, Deposits $110,901. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 55 Wall St., New York 
15, N. Y., James S. Rockefeller, Pres., 
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(000’s) Capital $240,000, Surplus $380,- 
000, Deposits $6,692,688. 

GRACE NATIONAL BANK, 7 Hanover 
Sq., New York 15, N. Y., R. S. Stillman, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus 
$6,000, Deposits $186,957. 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW 
YORK, 140 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y., Dale E. Sharp, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $120,000, Surplus $200,000, Deposits 
$2,438,414. ' 
THE HANOVER BANK, 70 Broadway, 
New York 15, N. Y., R. E. McNeill, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $36,000, Surplus 
$100,000, Deposits $1,576,069. 
INDUSTRIAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE, 56 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., W. E. Kolb, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
Notes $1,200, Capital $2,000, Surplus 
$3,000, Deposits. $93,437. Not a member 
of Federal Reserve System. 

IRVING TRUST CO., 1 Wall St., New 
York, A. Murphy, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$50,000, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$82,801, Deposits $1,578,463. 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO., 44 
Wall St., New York, N. Y., Eugene S. 
Hooper, Pres., (000’s) Capital $50,390, 
Surplus $100,000, Deposits $2,966,202. 
MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
New York, 120 Broadway, New York, 
G. C. Textor, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,- 
500, Surplus $30,000, Deposits $551,978. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., INC., 23 Wall 
St., New York 8, N. Y., H. P. Davison, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $35,000, Surplus 
$30,000, Deposits $723,620. 

THE NEW YORK TRUST CO., 100 
Broadway, New York 15, N. Y., Hulbert 
S. Aldrich, Pres., (000’s) Capital $30,000, 
Surplus $40,000, Deposits $743,273. 
SAVINGS BANKS TRUST CO., 14 
Wall St., New York, N. Y., August 
Ihlefeld, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $2,500, Deposits $224,044. Not 
a_ member of Federal Reserve System. 
J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING 
CORP., 57 Broadway, New York 15, 
G. F. Beal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $3,500, Deposits $94,972. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 
STERLING NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF N. Y., Broadway at 
39th St., New York, Joseph Pulvermach- 
er, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,500, Surplus 
$5,500, Deposits $149,818. 

UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK, 37 Broad St., New York 
38, N. Y., Hoyt Amnidon, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $20,000, De- 
posits $146,449. 


GENESEE VALLEY UNION TRUST 
CO., 19 Main St. W., Rochester 14, 
N. Y., Arthur M. R. Hughes, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,375, Surplus $7,125, 
Deposits $192,528. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO., 
183 East Main St., Rochester, J. W. Rem- 
ington, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $14,000, Deposits $341,631. 
SECURITY TRUST CO. OF ROCHES- 
TER, 103 E. Main St., Rochester, E. 
Finucane, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,709, 
Surplus $3,750, Deposits $122,276. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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FINANCE (Cont) 


FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT CO., 201 
S. Warren St., Syracuse 1, N. Y., W. 
Niver Wynkoop, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$823, Surplus $1,370, Deposits $162,149. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF SYRACUSE, 104 S. 
Salina St., Syracuse 1, N. Y., Carl H. 
Maar, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,895, Sur- 
plus $3,470, Deposits $102,760. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK, 334 S. Warren 
St., Syracuse 2, N. Y., John T. Sullivan, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,100, Surplus 
$5,000, Deposits $117,200. 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK 
OF NASSAU COUNTY, 60 Hempstead 
Ave., West Hempstead, W. E. Van der 
Waag, Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,150, Sur- 
plus $8,009, Deposits $306,409. 


COUNTY TRUST CO., White Plains, 
W. L. Butcher, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,- 
987, Surplus $7,661, Deposits $383,973. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHES- 
TER, 31 Mamaroneck Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y., Harold J. Marshall, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,579, Surplus $5,200, 
Deposits $136,027. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Albany 


KENNETH C. LEWIS, Mgr., 
Indust. Devel., 
Railroad Co: Plaza 

JOS. R. MacL. REN, Assist. Dir. Bureau of 
Industrial Development, New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, 112 State St. 

RONALD B. PETE , Director, Bureau 
of Industrial Development, New York 
State Dept. of Commerce, 112 State St. 


Real Estate and 
The Delaware & Hudson 


Binghamton 

E. W. BARTLEY, Mgr., Indust. Devel., N. 
Y. State Electric & Gas, 62 Henry St. 

a H. LAYER, Mgr., Industrial 
Dept., C. of C., 66 Chenango St. 


Bronxville 


ROSS WINCKLER, Associate, Industrial 
Planning Associates, 1348 Midland Ave. 


CLIMATE” 


PLANT LOCATION 


Buffalo 
er gr” a F. LIGHT, Gen. Mgr., Buffalo 


C. of C. 
AINSLIE A. SLODDEN, V.-P., Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co., 284 Main St. 


Canton 


JOEL M. HOWARD, Exec. Vice Pres., St. 
Lawrence Valley Assoc., 121 Main St. 


Dunkirk 


JOHN H. DANIELS, Exec. Mgr., C. of C. 
Inc., 114 E. Fourth St. 


Mineola 
EDGAR V. GRAY, 
Div., Long Gatand Lig 


New York City 

ROSS ANGIER, Staff Mgr., Airfreight De- 
vel., American Airlines, 100 Park Ave. 

LIONEL S. BALDIN, Vice-Pres., Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., 39 Broadway. 

RAYMOND Y. BARTLETT, Pres., National 
Indus. sag a. sition, 356 W. 58th St. 

E. WARREN EN, Vice-Pres., Walter 
Kidde Bn, Inc. «+ 140 Cedar St. 

JAMES C. BUCKLEY, Pres., James C. 
Buckley, Inc., 30 E. 40th St. 

JAMES CARROLL, Senior Editor, Re- 
search Institute of Americe, 589 5th Ave. 
ANDREW R. CLARK, P ee we 
Industrial Builders, f gg eo "18 E. 48th St. 
JOHN H. COATES, Consultant, Ebasco 

Services, Inc., 2 gat St. 
= OLL C. daCOSTA, S. Director, Ja- 
maica Indust. Devel. A Ay 527 Madison 
LEE L. DAVIS, + Area Development 
American Electric Power Service 


RDON, Co-ordinator of 


Authority, 111 Ei ve. 

RAEBURN . HAY, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
Room 300, 2 Rector St. 

ALVIN C. HOPKINS, Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., 140 Cedar St. 

WILLIAM J. JAMIESON, Area Devel. Dir., 
General Pay Utilities, 67 Broad St. 
EUGENE B. MAPEL, Vice-Pres., Barrington 

Associates Inc., 230 Park Ave. 

WILLIAM J. MARSHALL, Mgr., Indus. De- 
vel., N. Y. Central System, 466 Lexington 

THOMAS F. MURRAY, Mgr., Industrial 
Property Div., The uitabie Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U.S., 261 Madison Ave. 

JOSE V. ORTIZ, Consultant, EBASCO Inter- 
national Corp., 100 Church St. 

CHARLES A. RUBERL, JR., peouhenel hag od 
visor, George W. Warnecke & “» 
295 Madison Ave 

WiLLIAM a RUSSELL, Mgr., New York 
Field Office, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 350 
Fifth Ave., m 6100. 

ROBERT H. RYAN, Director of Area De- 
velopment, Commission for Economic De- 
velopment, 444 Madison Av 

LEO J. SLACK, a ys Commissioner, 
Erie Railroad Co., 50 Chur 

DOUGLAS B. SMITH, Chief, STndustrial 

Economic Unit, Economic Development 

Administration, Commonwealth of erto 


Indust. Devel. 
ting Co. 


E 
Corp., 119 West 40th St. 
OSWALD STEWART, Editor, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, ae Hill 
Publications Co., 330 W. 42nd S 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 


ROBERT B. THOMAS, Special Rep., Re- 
search and Development Dept., Canadian 
National a Ss, SAT ‘Woolworth Bldg. 

CHARLES WILSON, Assoc. Cresap, 
MeCormick & Paget, ‘a Madison Ave. 

“3 - e Indust. Engineer, Lockw 

e Engineers, Inc., 41 E. 42nd st. 

LEONARD C. YASEEN, Ss. Partner, a 
onsen, 4 Locating Service, 350 5th Ave 

Niagara Falls 

ENAR A. AHLSTROM, Exec. V.-P. C. of Cc. 

North Tonawanda 

GEORGE W. GARRETT, Exec. Sopeetety, 


Cc. of C. of the naan, Inc., 
Power Bidg., Webster S 


Oneida 

ANTHONY A. ARGHINO, JR., Exec. Mgr., 
C. of C., 108 Main S 

Poughkeepsie 

CHARLES H. ADLER, Indust. Devel. Dir., 
Central, Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
South Road. 

Rochester 

KENDALL B. 
dust. Devel., 

Schenectady 

ROBERT L. YOWELL, Mgr., Real Estate and 
Constr., General Electric Co., 1 River Rd. 

Staten Island 

RICHARD B. 
C., 130 Bay 

Syracuse 


ROBERT J. BARRETT, Representative Sy- 
racuse Industrial Park Corp., 303 Syracuse 


Kemper Bldg. 
RICHARD F. TORREY, Director, Area De- 
velopment, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
300 e Bivd. West 


CASTLE, JR., Director, In- 
C. of C., 55 St. Paul St. 


em. Exec. Secretary, C. of 


Vestal 
RUSSELL C. TERRY, Realtor, 147 Front St. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. 
183.17 

99.62 
130.80 
182.17 
189.12 
174.16 
218.02 
177.26 
176.58 
120.69 


212.43 
224.28 


Misc. Manufactures 232.46 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi (excluding re- 
sales) meg A = eee less cost of materials, 
— oe energy, and contract 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 
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BUFFALO World Port of the Great Lakes — 


In The Heart of Industrial America —Offers So Many 


PLANT LOCATION Advantages 


80,000,000 people of the United States and 70% of Canada's population are within 
500 miles — largest concentration of buying power in North America. 


Crossroads of Transportation — served by 12 railroads, 5 airlines, more than 200 motor 
freight lines. On the New York State Thruway. 


A Port of World Importance — on the St. Lawrence Seaway, Great Lakes, and New York 
State Barge Canal. 


Inexhaustible supply of fresh water © Natural gas in abundance 


Enormous low cost power facilities © Large supply of good labor 


Ideal family living conditions © Outstanding educational facilities 


Expanding research center © Exceptional availability of trained technicians 


Every type of industrial site available © Favorable tax climate 


Address inquiry for further information to Trade Expansion Bureau 


“> NIAGARA FRONTIER 
ca’ PORT AUTHORITY 


SUITE 432 CITY HALL BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 
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GENERAL 
EDUCATION *?? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 2,530,000, elementary 1,570,000, 
secondary 960,000. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 104,200, elementary 56,800, sec- 
ondary 48,400. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—$4,658 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 28 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 4,005, 
secondary 1,276. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $362 (U.S. $265). 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 762,291, elementary 660,753, 
secondary 101,538. Teachers, 1954— 
19,107. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—40. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 1,200, secondary 395. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 154,960, trade and _ industrial 
schools 83,785. Expenditure, 1956—To- 
tal $9,298,000, trade and _ industrial 
schools $6,867,000. 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 313,- 
851, male 201,512, female 112,339. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—34,531, male 27,464, female 
7,067. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 40, private 106. Degrees con- 
ferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist profes- 
sionals 34,170, masters 9,763, doctorates 
1,362. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$672,469,000. Endowments, 1954—$414,- 
029,000. Institutions with $10,000,000 
endowment—University of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo; Columbia University, N.Y.C.; 
Cornell University, Ithaca; New York 
University, N.Y.C.; Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn; Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy; Rochester University, Roch- 
ester; Syracuse University, Syracuse; 
Teachers College, N.Y.C.; Union College 
and University, Schenectady; Union 
Theological Seminary, N.Y.C.; Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *? 
Number 129, acreage 2,656,512. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 1,906, acreage 68,071. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):** Fishing 
829,000, hunting 1,025,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
68,559. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 94, 
18-hole 154. Semi-private—9-hole 90, 
18-hole 38. Municipal—9-hole 9, 18- 
hole 40. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 491,000. Total power boats 571,- 
621; percent of U.S. total 9.67. 


SKIING: *¢ 

Alpine Meadows, Saratoga. 

Belleayre Mountain Ski Center, Pine Hill. 
Catamount, Hillsdale. 

Concord, Monticello. 

Fawn Ridge, Lake Placid. 

Fahnestock, Carmel. 

Greek Peak, Cortland. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Hickory Hill, Warrensburg. 

Highmount Ski Center, 25 miles from 
Kingston. 

Holiday Valley, Ellicottville. 

Kobl Mountain, Lake Placid. 

Marble Mountain, Wilmington. 

McCauley Mountain, Old Forge. 

Oak Mountain, Spectacular. 

Princeton Snow Bowl, Bearpen Moun- 
tain, Prattsville. 

Royal Mountain, 9 miles Johnstown. 

Roxbury Ski Center, Roxbury. 

Silvermine Ski Center, Bear Mountain. 

Snow Ridge, Turin. 

Swain Ski Slopes, Swain. 

Toggenburg Ski Center, Fabius. 

Whiteface Mountain, Wilmington. 

Willard Mountain, Schaghticoke. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
1; minor league teams 6. Football—Ma- 
jor league teams 1. Basketball—Major 
league teams 2. Hockey—Major league 
teams 1; minor league teams 1. 


MEDIA™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
94, Sunday 19; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 8,676,000, Sunday 9,252,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 214; 
AM 121, FM 55, TV 38. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 318; with 100 beds or more 
203; with 300 beds or more 55. Beds 
(general and short-term)—Total 66,764; 
per 100,000 estimated population 420.2. 


PHYSICIANS: *™' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—193. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—89. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ®? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—8, 
enrollment 8,764,118. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—7, en- 
rollment 6,102,745. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 
US. 
Diseases of heart ‘ 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms 190. 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 


Costein diseases of early > ggg Me 
and 





clusive of newborn 
General arteriosclerosis 
Diabetes mellitus 
Congenital malformations 
Cirrhosis of liver 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Nelson Rockefeller, R.; U.S. Senate— 
2 R., U.S. House—4 D., 24 R., 14 D.-L., 
1 D.-R. State Senate—24 D., 34 R., 
State House—58 D., 92 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 7,093,000; Democrat 2,458,000; Re- 
publican 4,340,000; other 295,000. Civil- 
ian population of voting age, November 
1, 1956—10,832,000; percent voted 65.5. 











CHECKING 
PLANT 
SITES? 


SALAMANCA 


New York 


is centrally located on State Highways 17-18. 
and U. S. Route 219 in Cattaraugus County 
for markets in any direction, 


N 


tb Chicago 
585 Mi. 


UNLIMITED SUPPLY 
OF PURE WATER 


Springs from Sousstnd, on surrounding Sete 

manca and wells P 

provide an unlimited s air of pure fg 

We also have an abundance of natural gas 

and municipally owned electric power with 

the faa lowest rate in the state of New 
ork, 





EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 


Salamanca is serviced by three major railroad 
systems—Erie, Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Several sites with railroad sidings 
are available and 24-hour switching * ~ 
maintained. Several com: 


trucking companies 
the city with daily runs to New York City ity, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, etc. Salamanca is with- 
in 60 miles of a major Great Lakes shipping 
port with overseas shipping through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


NEW MODERN SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITAL AND HOUSING 
FACILITIES 


—— way: wie dollar Jr.-Sr. High School 
omp 

NEW 1% million dollar, 100-unit Housing 
Project completed in 1 

NEW % million dolar Parochial Grade 
School completed in 

NEW 1% ‘million dallas oF icopital to be com- 
pleted in 1959. 


VACATIONLAND OF 
WESTERN NEW YORK 
Salamanca is fare, & to {llegeay State 
Seo bo, oe ees oe 
enthusiasts for bunting, fishing. shin . boating, i alien, 

tobagganing, ie, ca camping, etc. 


has several choice industrial sites 
Write or phone... 


Salamanca Industrial Commission 


Room 7 City Hall Salamanca, New York 
Phone Salamanca 33 


All inquiries will be held in strictest confidence. 


available. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE LAND AREA (33rd) 45,045 Sq. Mi. 








CRAWFORD 











GREENE 








PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Pennsylvania skirts the coastal plain in the southeast and is traversed from north- 
east to southwest by the three divisions of the Appalachian province—Piedmont 
or older Appalachian belt, younger Appalachian ridges and valleys, and the 
Allegheny plateau. In the northwest corner is a small part of the Erie plain. On 
the north and west borders of the lowland extending along the Delaware are two 
parts of a chain of semi-detached hills, the South Mountains. The younger Appala- 
chian ridges and valley, known as the central province of the state, embraces the 
region between the South Mountains on the southeast, and the crest of the Alle- 
gheny plateau on the northwest. The Pocono plateau in the northeast is little 
broken, except by shallow valleys and occasional knobs. The Allegheny plateau, 
which extends from the crest of the Allegheny front to and beyond the west and 
north borders of the state covers more than half its area. 
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William R. Darlin, Secretary, Department of Commerce, Room 129, 
State Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (3rd) 10,498,012 
(1957 est. 11,043,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Aliquippa 26,132 (28.7) 
(2) Allentown 106,756 (113.0) 
(3) Altoona 77,177 (77.3) 

(4) Bethlehem 66,340 (75.0) 
(5) Chester 66,039 (71.1) 

(6) Easton 35,632 (35.6) 

(7) Erie 130,803 (145.0) 

(8) Harrisburg 89,544 (96.8) 
(9) Hazleton 35,491 (34.8) 
(10) Johnstown 63,232 (65.0) 
(11) Lancaster 63,774 (65.6) 
(12) Lebanon 28,156 (32.8) 

(13) McKeesport 51,502 (47.0) 
(14) New Castle 48,834 (50.8) 
(15) New Kensington 25,146 (26.3) 
(16) Norristown 38,126 (39.7) 
(17) Philadelphia 2,071,605 (2,209.0) 
(18) Pittsburgh 676,806 (685.1) 
(27) Pottstown 22,589 (26.3) 
(19) Reading 109,320 (112.5) 
(20) Scranton 125,536 (128.1) 
(21) Sharon 26,454 (27.3) 

(22) Washington 26,280 (25.9) 
(23) Wilkes Barre 76,826 (74.0) 
(24) Wilkinsburg 31,418 (31.3) 
(25) Williamsport 45,047 (46.1) 
(26) York 59,953 (63.4) 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





POP. 
TOTAL 
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POP. 
URBAN 
°/ 


POP. 
NON- 
WHITE 
o 
° 


POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES 
MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN 

AGE YRS. INCOME 
DOLLARS 

(‘49) 


COUNTY 


COM- 
PLETED 


FAMILIES 
INCOME 
OVER 
$5,000 
(*49) 


OWELL’S. 


DOWELL. 

OWNER 

occuP. 
‘to 


RETAIL 
SALES 

$1,000 - 
('54) 


DEPOSITS 
$1,000 
(56) 





The State 10,498,012* 70.5% 


x 


9.0 2,639,925 $3,182 


59.7% 10,792,955 13,811,960 





Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 


Erie 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
efferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 


44,197 
1,515,237 


80,842 
175,192 
40,775 
255,740 
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62.8 40,308 
1.9 1,634,445 
59,261 


aun 
= 
oo 


REGS SSF AS 
COmNW Mindow ow 


57.4 
62.2 
53.7 
59.2 


55,343 
106,663 
29,772 


900 
102,467 
(Continued on page 82) 
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PLANT LOCATION 





o 


® ¢ 


‘Aim _— 


® © 


Before You Decide... : 


Check These Three Plant Location Advantages 





Complete financing for Lease-Purchase ofa new plant 
is available in labor-surplus areas of Pennsylvania. 
Interest as low as 2%, with deferred amortization, 
can be applied on up to one-half of total plant cost. 


100% financing is also available in other areas of 
the state through special arrangement with com- 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


100% Financing for Your New Plant 


munity organizations, banks, insurance companies 
and other sources. 


You select the type of community that best suits 
your location requirements. You specify plant con- 
struction details or choose one of several plant 
“shells” now being readied for completion. 


o Improved “Tax Climate” 


Pennsylvania recently took major steps to create a 
new “tax climate” favorable to industry. The follow- 
ing basic tax changes were enacted in 1957: 


Manufacturers were exempted from capital 
stock and franchise taxes on that part of 
their capital stock employed in manufactur- 
ing; 

Machinery and equipment taxes were elimi- 
nated, state-wide; 


Tax on stock transfers was repealed; 


Temporary 3% sales tax was made per- 
manent; 


Sales tax on purchases by manufacturing 
firms was reduced. 


The absence of a state personal income tax, plus 
these favorable new tax revisions, provide a major 
tax advantage to those companies locating or ex- 
panding in Pennsylvania. 





cooeeeoed 











Middle 














©eee8 6 @ @ 





The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
through its staff of engineers and economists, will 
“‘custom-tailor” complete plans for a new plant site 
to your specific requirements. Special reports and 
tabulations will be presented covering labor, markets, 
transportation, communities, raw materials, min- 
erals, water, power, fuel, engineering services, re- 
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FREE 





Atlantic States—PENNSYLVANIA 
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Plant Location Services to Fit Your Individual Needs 


search laboratory facilities, etc. This means that 
smaller companies can have a plant location service 
previously available only to industrial giants. 

Industrial representatives are also available to 
you for personal inspection tours and consultations 
concerning your individual plant location needs, All 
inquiries are confidential! 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania plant location 
now! Write for: 


% Facts on “100% Financing for Your New Plant in 
Pennsylvania” 


% The Improved Pennsylvania “Tax Climate” 


* “Plant Location Services” brochure 


Address inquiries to: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


Main Capitol Building + 339 State Street + Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Telephone CEdar 4-2912 
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MARKETS” (Cont.) 


PLANT LOCATION 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL‘S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . $0. 40-50% WHITE AGE INCOME OVER WATER, occur. occur. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. %, com: DOLLARS $5,000 ‘TOILET, %, ('54) ('56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State 10,498,012 233 6.0% 70.5% 61% 31.3 9.0 2,638,925 $3,182 20.0% 71.6% 2,915,879 59.7 10,792,955 13,811,960 
McKean 56,607 57 —0.1 45.2 0.2 31.0 9.8 14,400 3,133 148 77.9 16,735 63.1 50,623 57,693 
Mercer 111,954 164 10.8 55.5 3.2 30.1 9.8 28,740 362 21.0 68.3 1,06 70.9 116,439 123,888 
Mifflin 43,691 101 1.6 38.6 0.3 28.4 8.9 10,755 2,763 11.2 57.0 12,355 57.7 36,202 30,724 
Monroe 33,773 55 13.3 40.4 0.8 32.6 9.6 8,815 2,762 14.4 72.0 9,722 16.6 40,470 32,693 
Montgomery 353,068 718 22.1 67.1 4.3 32.8 11.0 780 3,924 34.2 87.3 93,971 71.4 455,705 370,854 
Montour 16,001 123 3.5 43.7 0.4 35.4 8.8 2,930 2,357 8.3 56.4 3,645 59.8 9,898 11,335 
Northampton 185,243 495 9.6 71.8 0.8 31.2 8.8 46,850 3,363 22.0 73.0 51,010 61.7 188,081 233,291 
Northumberland 117,115 258 —7.7 70.4 0.1 31.3 8.7 29,465 2,593 10.0 66.5 33,1 61.8 97,755 81,223 
Perry 24,782 45 6.8 8.7 0.1 28.5 8.8 6,075 2,504 10.1 41.7 6,910 69.8 16,899 17,366 
Philadelphia 2,071,605 16,312 7.3 100.0 18.3 32.9 9.0 522,625 3.322 22.9 86.5 69) 56.1 2,461,538 4,791,937 
Schuykill 200,577 256 —12.2 56.8 0.1 31.9 8.6 50,465 2, 11.5 65.9 55,103 61.6 146,082 151,578 
Snyder 22,192 70 13.4 15.3 0.2 28.8 8.7 5,295 2,249 7.7 45.7 6.059 66.2 18,229 17,906 
Somerset 81,813 87 —3.7 20.9 0.2 28.5 8.5 20,280 2,353 7.6 45.6 2,045 61.4 57,541 56,477 
Susquehanna 31,970 38 —5.7 18.0 0.3 30.5 9.3 7,605 2,503 10.9 53.0 8,947 69.2 23,609 18,898 
Tioga 35,474 31 13 19.4 0.4 29.2 10.0 645 2,472 9.8 57.1 10,073 65.9 28,506 21,970 
Union 23,150 73 14.3 22.8 2.3 27.8 9.2 4,930 2,416 9.5 57.5 5,674 58.7 15,915 17,209 
Venango 65,328 97 2.1 56.2 1.5 30.1 9.7 14,910 2,769 11.0 68.1 17,926 65.5 51,538 73,825 
Warren 42,698 47 —0.2 348 0.1 34.3 9.5 10,295 2,850 12.9 68.4 11,831 70.3 $1,251 45,791 
Washington 209,628 245 —06 448 4.2 30.0 8.7 53,135 3,029 15.6 54.6 58,545 58.1 90,963 149,870 
Wayne 28,478 38 —49 19.9 1.1 34.3 8.8 6,62 2,352 9.5 60.2 7,95 70.1 22,783 27,048 
Westmoreland 313,179 306 3.2 48.6 2.0 30.1 8.8 79,200 3,017 15.3 59.9 85,598 62.0 276,805 254,260 
Wyoming 16,766 42 0.4 0.1 29.9 9.6 4,135 2,162 7.2 55.4 (780 67.3 17,169 13,014 
York 202,737 222 13.9 52.9 1.9 31.1 8.7 52,910 3,043 165 62.1 58,912 64.4 239,252 262,152 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 


LABOR and MANUFACTURIN 


1957—11,043,000—an increase of 5.2% 


from 1950 Census. 


Ci 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
%o %~% 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 3,931,169 35.5 4.1 18,795 5,045 2,587 1,137,241 4,012,932 9,930,486 619,147 
Adams 16,718 37.8 18.3 106 27 4,990 11,569 24,825 1,379 
Allegheny 566,921 35.8 0.6 1,680 369 253 150,178 628,904 1,653,928 106,697 
Armstrong 25,626 37.8 7.2 100 18 5,511 23,445 74,470 2,111 
Beaver 65,314 56.5 1.9 194 55 49 38,833 162,453 394,11 26,833 
Bedford 12,869 17.1 24.7 59 8 932 1,9 3, 128 
Berks 112,813 48.7 4.9 669 217 100 41,468 126,928 294,269 17,415 
Blair 47,549 14.9 3.2 137 25 26 6,83 18,904 47,007 4,861 
Bradford 18,099 24.5 25.9 61 18 8 3,419 9,913 29,177 1,092 
Bucks 58,307 42.4 9.5 437 129 47 27,415 110,161 262,728 15,800 
Butler 31,441 31.6 10.0 137 30 19 8,530 33,344 88,708 3,662 
Cambria 67,205 29.9 2.0 180 43 19 17,496 59,810 113,224 6,645 
Carbon 20,793 35.4 2.7 108 39 15 6,402 16,162 35,696 1,116 
Centre 21,350 17.0 10.1 87 16 9 3,034 9,093 32,078 ,469 
Chester 59,591 33.7 12.0 289 76 42 15,739 58,077 142,928 14,260 
Clarion 11,723 17.0 13.8 80 18 3 1,954 6,562 16,020 68 
Clearfield 26,915 23.6 4.5 146 33 16 4,676 14,006 28,384 1,072 
Clinton 13,505 39.3 5.4 63 11 12 4,728 15,599 36,814 1,492 
Columbia 18,956 40.7 12.5 115 36 12 8,481 27,254 48,067 2,591 
Crawford 27,422 33.7 15.5 136 24 14 7,1 25,89: 867 3,107 
Cumberland 36,222 23.4 7.9 135 34 22 6,278 16,759 47,070 3,221 
Dauphin 82,305 23.9 2.7 273 68 45 19,902 62,019 140,962 8,718 
Delaware 156,295 37.0 1.0 393 92 61 39,067 173,805 428,141 43,863 
Elk 13,404 56.0 2.4 63 10 16 5,936 19,362 47,834 3,851 
Erie 86,221 46.3 4.6 422 111 74 31,786 122,133 286,397 13,882 
Fayette 56,644 17.9 3.6 172 33 15 0 17,4 41,294 1,617 
Franklin 27,805 29.1 13.3 126 31 15 7,856 22,965 51,866 2,332 
Greene 13,710 5.0 14.5 31 7 578 1,175 2,208 72 
Huntingdon 12,467 28.1 12.9 72 14 6 2,666 7,867 16,511 716 
Indiana 23,423 12.1 10.6 82 12 2,232 6,458 5,082 607 
Jefferson 16,264 26.2 9.9 99 16 10 4,165 12,197 32,148 885 
uniata 5,387 26.2 28.0 44 8 1 630 1,448 2,788 51 
ackawanna 92,332 29.0 1.7 481 150 81 26,936 73,219 164,764 12,896 
Lancaster 97,509 40.3 11.7 612 172 91 34,663 110,273 288,553 16,059 
Lawrence 37,551 43.3 4.4 142 35 23 11,599 46,248 105,761 3,629 
Lebanon 32,996 44.0 74 182 57 33 10,568 30,630 68,252 3,099 
Lehigh 84,190 45.9 3.6 479 162 78 27,393 84,041 209,871 7,890 
Luzerne 138,873 27.4 1.6 632 209 101 32,866 79,839 156,328 5,273 
Lycoming 38,839 40.0 6.2 236 64 39 15,051 45,949 106,455 3,502 
McKean 20,972 29.8 3.3 126 21 20 5,711 18,636 48,490 3,564 
Mercer 39,466 45.9 7.9 145 36 15 15,257 64,742 187,613 7,006 
Mifflin 15,551 42.5 9.5 64 15 6 5,340 18,719 33,832 1,818 
Monroe 13,396 32.8 6.6 106 29 3,487 10,509 21,191 1,105 
Montgomery 141,150 39.6 2.9 831 239 132 47,575 176,123 435,514 39,616 
Montour 4,932 26.6 13.4 18 3 1,406 4,7 14,877 29; 
Northampton 75,820 55.3 3.3 410 167 73 38, 874 127,698 312,557 33,053 
Northumber- 
land 42,005 32.0 5.2 172 53 28 11,101 29,658 72,150 4,667 
Perry 8,640 17.4 19.2 54 11 2 7 2,258 5,234 180 
Philadelphia 827,243 35.2 0.2 5,214 1,460 584 235,175 833,225 2,215,118 112,489 
Schuylkill 73,215 25.6 3.2 276 99 $1 16,559 39,810 539 12,048 
Synder 8,052 32.6 19.9 64 14 6 1,633 3,831 6,977 358 
25,401 13.3 13.2 140 23 5 2,086 4,052 8,548 691 
Susquehanna 10,721 18. 31.3 54 14 7 1,888 5,100 11,139 297 
Tioga 12,265 32.6 21.7 45 10 5 2,859 9,278 19,059 1,745 
Union 6,888 33.0 14.6 37 9 4 1,265 2,954 5,935 257 
Venango 20,689 36.7 5.1 107 14 16 5,660 20,333 55,017 3,614 
Warren 4,769 35.4 9.3 96 24 13 3,872 14,214 39,063 1,576 
Washington 72,011 31.0 5.0 165 34 31 18,516 74,972 156,954 9,107 
Wayne . 24.2 30.5 81 14 6 2,197 5,680 8,896 376 
Westmoreland 104,565 42.6 3.5 342 63 63 31,924 128,790 275,530 21,366 
Wyoming 186 18.2 27.8 32 8 1 568 1,143 1,963 148 
York 465 46.8 8.0 624 195 105 36,004 113,768 282,942 18,262 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 





Food & Kindred Products. . 901 
Tobacco Manufactures . . e 63 
Textile Mill Products....... dey 
Apparel & Related Products........... 1,522 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 163 
Furniture & Fixtures.................. 235 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 274 
Printing & Publishing................. 451 
Chemicals & Products......... owere 263 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 55 
TI, Sos ac oy ie iste tos seco 42 
Leather & Leather Products. a 
Stone, Clay & Sines Suet Products ape ee ree | 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 402 
Fabricated Metal Products. isctee Oe 
Machinery, except Elec................ 587 
Electrical Machinery..............-+-- 218 
ransportation Equipment............. 
Instruments & Re ated | Products Dccacin ee 75 
isc. Manufactures ......... San eahena 282 
All Manufacturing.................-. 7,632 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©? 


Total Establishments................. 18,795 
ew with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees.......... Sinveted 567 
500-999 Employees Se ee ae 278 
1,000-2,499 Employees. ............. 137 
2,500 or more Employees............ 60 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ®* ©2: 3 


Pennsylvania mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $969,910,000, an increase 
of 4.7% from 1954. (A further increase 
of 12.3% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Pennsylvania ranked 4th, produc- 
ing 6.16% of the total. The principal 
minerals in order of value were coal, 
cement, stone, and petroleum. 


FORESTS ”* 

Total forest land, 1953—15,205,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 19,306, softwood 
2,881, hardwood 16,425; Net Annual 


Growth, 1952—total 750, softwood 93, 
hardwood 657; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 428, softwood 100, hardwood 328. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
1953—total 10,629, softwood 


Volume, 
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MEW! and in 


Greater Johnstown, Pa. 
of course 


Just completed Office and Research 
Building for National-U.S. Radiat 
Corporation. 









FS 100% FINANCING 


Contact your Broker or E. W. Bilinkas—Director of Industrial Development 





E. W. Bilinkas —Director of Industrial Development 
Greater Johnstown Chamber of Commerce 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Please send me basic facts about the Greater Johnstown area as a 




















New building symbolizes exp ion plans of nation’s largest plant location. 
brassiere manufacturer, Bali Brassiere Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
Ce : _Zone State____ 





All Inquiries held Strictly Confidential 
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RAILROAD 


] 
<—J Wilkes-Barre ~~ 





To wen ; it NEW “J rf 
To South JERSEY Ay 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Swift, dependable service in the 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
definitely marks the D. & H. 
RAILROAD as the ideal route 
to transport commodities _be- 
tween the South . . . the West 

. . New England and Canada. 


Excellent living conditions in 
Pennsylvania together with an 
abundance of labor, high produc- 
tivity and proximity to markets 
provide ideal conditions for suc- 
cessful operations. 


For specific detail as to re- 
sources, sites, as well as financing 
for your plant or warehouse re- 
quirements write: 


K. C. Lewis 
The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp. 
Albany 1, WN. Y. 









PLANT LOCATION 


1,020, hardwood 9,609; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 357, softwood 26, 
hardwood 331; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 131, softwood 25, hardwood 106. 


WATER *° 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Surplus of water supplies subject to 
shortages due to inadequate storage. 
Pollution of streams a principal prob- 
lem.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:™4 Privately owned 19; Publicly 
owned 4. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®* Natural gas 
44; combined gas 5; manufactured gas 
8; liquid-petroleum gas 9. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 690. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:¥* 7,262,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):"* 1958—655,000; 1959—712,- 
750; 1960—1,002,000; 1961—200,000. 
Total—2,569,750. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:** Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—90,287,000 short 
tons, 17.04% of national total; anthra- 
cite coal—28,900,000 short tons, 5.45% 
of national total; natural gas—104,508 
million cu. ft., 1.04% of national total; 
crude petroleum—8,230,000 bbls. of 42 
gals., 0.31% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 438,000; utilities 
435,000; industrial 3,000. Undeveloped 
—3,282,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
PENNSYLVANIA *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CUMBERLAND & ALLEGHENY GAS CO. 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Serves Maryland, West Virginia. 

per only. 


UQUESNE LIGHT CO. 
7 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 
Electric only. 


UITABLE GAS CO. 
Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh. 
Serves Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Gas only. 


MANUFACTURERS LIGHT & peat co. 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg 

Serves Ohio, Pennsylvania, West” virginia. 

Gas only. 

METROPOLITAN EDISON CO. 

2800 Pottsville Pike, Muhlenburg Town- 

a. Berks County, Mailing Address: P.O. 
Box’ Reading. 


Electric only. 
NORTH PENN GAS CO. 

76-80 Mill St., Port Allegany. 
Serves New York, Fennayfvenis. 
Gas only. 





PENNSYLVANIA GAS CO. 


213 2nd Ave., Warren. 
Serves New York, Pennsylvania. 
Gas only. 


PESEISTL Vote POWER 


E. Washington St., 35% Castle. 
Elseteic only. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Ninth and Hamilton Sts., Allentown. 
Electric only. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. 

1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5. 

Electric and gas. 

SCRA 7 aad BROOK WATER 
30 No. Franklin St., Wilkes Barre. 

Gas only. 


UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO 
1401 Arch St., Philadelphia 5. 
eee only. 


T PENN POWER CO. 
ba -* Hill, Greensburg. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed be- 

low that serve that city). 

Aliquippa 1, 2 

Allentown 3, 4, 5, 6, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Altoona 7, 28 

Bethlehem 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 24, 25, 26 

Chester 6, 7, 9 

Easton 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 24, 25, 26 

Erie, 7, 12, 13, 14, 27, 28, 29, 41, 43 

Harrisburg 6, 7, 25, 28, 29 

Hazleton 5, 7, 28 

Johnstown 7, 9, 28 

Lancaster 6, 7, 24, 28 

Lebanon 6, 7, 15 

McKeesport 1, 7, 9, 16 

New Castle 1, 7, 9, 17 

New Kensington 7 

Norristown 6, 7 

Philadelphia 6, 7, 9, 24 to 39 incl., 43 

Pittsburgh 1, 7, 9. 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 31, 41, 42 

Pottstown 6, 7 

Reading 6, 7, 24, 25, 27, 29 

Scranton 3, 10, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 28, 31 

Sharon 1, 7, 13, 17 (For airlines, see 
Youngstown, Ohio) 

Washington 7, 9, 21 

Wilkes-Barre 3, 5, 7, 10, 19, 20, 24, 25, 
28, 31 

Wilkinsburg 7 

Williamsport 6, 7, 13, 25, 28, 29 

York 7, 22, 23 (For airlines, see Harris- 
burg, Pa.) 


RAILROADS "' 


1. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


2. Aliquippa & Southern R.R., 233 
Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


3. Central R.R., of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


4. Lehigh & New England R.R., 102 
W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


5. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 


6. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


7. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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An Juvitation... 


* To make use of the data and information we have which 
has been collected over many years on the territory 
served by the Philadelphia Electric Company. 


To utilize our site books which contain drawings and 
complete data on industrial sites in our area. 


To examine our files of available industrial buildings, 
listed by square feet of space—together with full 
information on the facilities in the buildings. 


To obtain immediately complete community data on 
the more than 200 townships, boroughs, and cities 
we serve. 


To obtain brochures tailored to your particular 
needs. 


To save time for your plant location men by making a 
single stop at our headquarters. 


To make use of our fine relationship with the real 
estate brokers who handle industrial sites and 
buildings, as well as banks, chambers of commerce, 
state and local officials, and other development groups. 


To obtain whatever information you need confidentially 
and without cost. 


MANY INDUSTRIALISTS HAVE USED THESE SERVICES TO THEIR PROFIT 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Area Development Department 
Cc. W. Deeg, Manager 
211 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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While scientists move missiles to greater 
and greater heights, we are still faced 
with the problem of space right here on 
Earth. Business needs room to grow... 
and to profit ! That’s why new industries 
are locating in booming Delaware Valley 
—territory served by the Reading! 


Look at the facts and compare. 
Reading plant sites offer you easy access 
to giant markets...full utilities... 
favorable taxes...modern industrial 
planning. In addition, you can draw on 
a wealth of workers, famous for depend- 
ability and versatility. 


Want more information? Call upon 
the Reading’s confidential, free services, 
without cost or obligation. Write: 


Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 
612 Reading Terminal 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.} ; 

8. Philadeiphia, Bethlehem & New : 

England R.R., 1275 Daly Ave., Beth- : 
lehem, Pa. 


9. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

10. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., 140 Center St., New York 6 

11. Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., War- 
wick, N. Y. 

12. Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R., Frick 
Bldg., P.O. Box 536, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

13. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Cornwall R.R., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

16. McKeesport Connecting R.R., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

17. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

18. Allegheny & South Side Ry., So. 
10th and Muriel Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

19. Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany 
t, BY. 

20. Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
R.R., 125 Cedar Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

21. Waynesburg & Washington R.R.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

22. Western Maryland Ry., 300 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 

23. Maryland & Pennsylvania R.R., 135 
West North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


1275 Daly Ave., 


AIRLINES ¥? 


24. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

25. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

26. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 

Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

27. Air Taxi: 

Lehigh Aviation Service, Inc., Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton Airport, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Erie Aviation, Inc., Port Erie, Pa. 

Atlantic Aviation Corp., Interna- 
tional Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wings Charter Service, Inc., Wings 
Field, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miller Air Taxi, Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miller Aviation Center, Allegheny 
County Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reading Aviation Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Reading, Pa. 

28. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 

tional Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 

29. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 

National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

30. AAXICO Airlines, International Air- 
port, P.O. Box 875, Miami, Fla. 
31. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave.. New York 17, N.Y. 

32. Delta Air Lines. Atlanta Airport, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

33. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

34. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 

NAL, International Airport Branch, 

Miami 48, Fla. 

















35. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

36. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York. 

37. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

38. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., Inter- 
national Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 

39. Universal Airlines, Hangar No. 3, 
Lockheed Air Term., Burbank, Cal. 

40. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

41. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

42. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

43. Great Lakes Airlines, International 
Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥® 


There are 81 Class I and 170 Class II 
Motor Carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER *™* ¥5 
Sheridan Transportation Co., 12 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Service: Delaware River, Bay, and trib- 
utaries, Chesapeake and Delaware ** 
Canal, and Chesapeake Bay; Eastport, 
Maine, Norfolk, Va., and intermediate 
points on coast and inland waterways. 
Union Barge Line Corp., Dravo Bldg., 
Sth and Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Service: Between ports on the Mis- 
sissippi River System and the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway. ¥® 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *7 
from Philadelphia to: 

Chicago. Ill.—757 

New Orleans, La.—1,276 

New York, N. Y.—88 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,949 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1957 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes 
Domestic Corpor- 
ations Excise $ 1,429,227 -146 


Foreign Corpor- 


ations Excise 2,130,940 -217 


Franchise Tax 43,208,272 4.410 
Income Tax 

Corporate Net 

Income 163,767,563 16.714 
Unincorporated 
usiness 

Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Capital Stock Tax 91,646,336 9.353 
Corporate Loans 1,506,338 15 
Financial Institu- 

tions Tax 5,133,013 -524 
Hotel Occupancy 2,043,614 -209 
Alcoholic Beverage 54,901,603 5.603 
Gasoline Tax 182,516,522 18.629 
Motor Vehicle Fees 80,744,922 8.241 
Motor Carriers Tax 1,597,885 -163 
Cigarette Tax 45,031,402 4.596 
Realty Transfer Tax 19,389,122 1.979 
Sales Tax 189,052,085 19.295 
Use Tax Included in Sales 
Public Utilities Tax 13,511,510 1.379 
Insurance Tax 26,633, 2.718 
Inheritance Tax 46,513,679 4.748 

Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 173,620,432 

Total $979,800,598* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 
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SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 
All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
ofthe following addresses: 
New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL BANKS—499; STATE 
BANKS AND TRUST COs.—271. TO- 
TAL RESOURCES AND DEPOSITS— 
ALL BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $16,668.3, DEPOSITS $14,- 
816.0. ® 

Pennsylvania is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 3 and 4.%* State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas.®* 
52 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For communities and names 
of organizations, write to Office of Area 
Development, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57: 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 236 Fifth Ave., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., M. A. Cancelliere, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,550, Surplus $6,450, 
Deposits $151,105. 

BROAD STREET TRUST CO., Broad 
and Market, Philadelphia, H. J. Horan, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,980, Surplus 
$4,620, Deposits $119,740. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 
CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Wal- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 1, Pa., Casimir A. 
Sienkiewicz, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $15,000, Deposits $225,526. 
FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
CO., Broad and Walnut, H. C. Petersen, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $9,393, Surplus 
$21,608, Deposits $365,064. 

THE FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANK- 
ING & TRUST CO., 15th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 1, Pa., William F. 
Kelly, Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,308, Sur- 
plus $53,000, Deposits $997,950. 
GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Geoffrey S. Smith, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $15,239, Surplus $36,261, 
Deposits $594,542. 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 
Broad and Chestnut, Philadelphia, F. A. 
Potts, Pres., (000’s) Capital $26,478, Sur- 
plus $48,522, Deposits $935,142. 
PROVIDENT TRADESMEN’S BANK 
& TRUST CO., Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Benjamin F. Sawin, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $13,118, Surplus 
$31,882, Deposits $468,257. 
COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, 312 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 








(Continued on page 88) 











































Industrial 


Realtors for 
Philadelphia 


AND THE 


Delaware Valley 


For plants and plant 
sites in America’s Third 
Market consult Greater 
Philadelphia’s largest 
real estate organization 
—backed by 53 years of 
knowledge and experi- 
ence in serving the 
needs and growth of 
industry and commerce. 


MEMBER: SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


ALBERT M. 


GREEVEIELD & C0, 


IN¢ 





A COMPLETE REAL ESTATE INSTITUTION 


WALNUT AND JUNIPER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Atlantic City 





























88 PLANT LOCATION 
CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.-—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 7 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset “ Pa Temperature 
‘ 3 
> e E = . - 
> E E a : : © 3 
STATION z i H 2 2 € « ¢ = a 3 3 3 
4 A = A 2 =f 4 a o = = 3 oe 
H & s s ° + =' <4 oe abe 
Say ces oe e igs 5 “ee See ce Se Kin = ao 
2 a > ~ - e 4 4 a s ° s -” s - 3 = = s s 
z = = = F 7 € = ¥ 4 5 2 & z 3 z = L = 3 a ° 2 A  ¢ £ 
Re we me Lae RS a Oe ria Be a ee ee ee 
Allentown 376 36.5 20.4 85.5 62.7 50 4.7 2.64 42.2 7.4 26.0 64 50 - eo) @ 22. - B68 28 2100 3 
Erie 732 34.2 20.1 80.6 60.1 48 3.5 2.07 34.4 12.6 54.9 b79 b64 22 66 90 157 16115 3 4117 2 
Harrisburg 335 38.6 23.6 85.6 65.1 53 3.7 2.24 360 9.1 29.6 339 $1 45 70 G&S 173 335 8 23 26 104 * 
Park Place (U) ’53 1932 30.8 16.8 77.8 59.5 46 an 5.5 2.52 466 98 448 74 63 oe ov |. BB 1298-26. 006...2 145 5S 
Philadelphia (U) '54 26 41.5 28.2 85.3 69.0 55 ‘ os 46 3.64 414 $7 2133 6 36 GH © IP 186 138 8 te OM wl 
Philadelphia 7 40.9 25.4 86.5 66.0 54 11-17 3-30 4.5 2.60 41.1 5.0 169 60 51 46 64 90 157 120 5 32 27 92 0 
Pittsburgh (U) ’52 749 40.2 25.8 85.1 65.6 53 cave cose 38 335 26.2 866 34.7 CF SS. 332 GO SS 152 153 33: 3 168 2 
Pittsburgh 151 36.6 21.3 82.8 61.8 50 11-3 4-16 4.0 2.37 369 69 29.9 68 52 39 67 64 186 149 9 17 11119 2 
Pitts. All heny °52 1252 38.0 22.7 83.4 63.3 51 .... «ee. 3.8 2.35 364 9.0 41.7 67 53 31 61 67 178 15612 31 13 114 2 
Reading (6) 266 39.1 25.3 85.2 66.1 53 4.4 2.68 40.0 85 29.2 54 49 44 62 105 142 126 7 14 20 95 * 
Scranton (U) 746 35.4 21.0 83.2 61.9 50 44 2.02 36.6 c e 6 8 c c c c eeee ee 
Scranton 940 34.3 19.5 83.0 61.4 49 5.3 2.02 40.4 9.7 41.1N67N50 37 64 80 154 138 13 9119 2 
Shippingport 736 33.8 20.7 80.5 60.0 51 Pine 5.1 1.40 38.9 3.6 17.4 e64 e55 vo, oat: ie ... ae Oo wae 3 
Williamsport 527 36.0 20.9 85.2 61.4 50 cuss coves’ Sa SBA BE BB 366 GS 5i Fern was SS FF Aa, 9 Fl 
U: Urban site. N: Computed. b: Recorded 30 mins. later. c: Airport and City combined. e: 8.00 AM and 2:00 PM EST. *Less than 4. Partly 


cloudy days not shown above. 


Pres., (000’s) Capital $60,100, Surplus 
$180,000, Deposits $1,753,044. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BERKS COUNTY TRUST CO., 35-43 
N. 6th St., Reading, Pa., S. D. Kline, 
Pres:, (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 


FINANCE (Cont.) 
burgh 30, Pa., Wm. B. McFall, Pres., 


(000’s) Capital $1,750, Surplus $4,250, 
Deposits $107,889. 


FIDELITY TRUST CO., 414 Wood St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., John A. Byerly, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,188, Surplus $23,813, 
Deposits $240,161. 


MELLON NATL. BANK & TRUST CO., 
Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, N. Murray, 


& TRUST CO., Sth Ave. and Wood St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., Frank E. Agnew, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $16,320, Surplus 
$23,680, Deposits $561,781. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PITTS- 
BURGH, 4th and Wood, Pittsburgh, C. 
L. McCune, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $7,500, Deposits $102,264. 


$5,000, Deposits $109,776. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF SCRANTON, Wyoming Ave. at 
Spruce St., Scranton, Pa., F. E. Hemel- 
right, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,500, Sur- 
plus $5,500, Deposits $103,145. 
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COSTS ... SPEED UP 


SHIPMENTS TO THE 
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Excellent low-cost industrial sites. 
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OF ADVANTAGES... 
LOCATED ON THE INDUSTRIAL ‘MID-WAY’! 


On P.R.R. mainline and adjacent to Altoona and Penn State University. 


. e Excellent rail and trucking facilities. 
e Low-cost power—soft water supply. e Fullest community cooperation. 
e Two new elementary schools—new 
e Plentiful labor—skilled, unskilled. : 5 ary schools—ne 
hospital. 
e Important tax advantages. e New sewage disposal plant. 
e Close to materials and markets. e New community swimming pool. 


Let us furnish complete details, write 


COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANNING «¢ TYRONE, PA. 
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a Choice 


aduahrial Pal § Le 


in Greenville, Penna. 


Ti a ee 


This choice industrial park, just outside 
Greenville, Pa., offers you an ideal location 
for your plant. Large acreage immediately 
available. Located midway between Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Erie it is served by 
four major railroads and excellent highway 
facilities. Reynolds Development offers you 
complete facilities. Sewers, gas, electricity 
and an unlimited, supply of water. In addition 


to these basic requirements there are ideal 
home sites, excellent local and area recreation 
opportunities, good schools (two new high 
schools) and a fine (Thiel) liberal arts college. 
These, coupled with an ample labor supply, 
make Reynolds the ideal plant site in the East. 
For more information, write or call: 

Robert B. Parker, Jr., Managing Engineer 
P. O. Box 606, Greenville, Pa. 


REYNOLDS DEVELOPMENT 


P.O. BOX 606 GREENVILLE, PA. 


PHONE TRANSFER, PA., MI-TCHELL 6-1144 
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There must be a 


reason — why 


ALTOONA, 

has attracted || 
new and nationally 
known plants 


1946 


lakers 
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These firms will testify to 
the favorable labor and tax 
climate they found in AIl- 
toona. 


® Small Tube Products 

® Stanley Electric of Phila. 
® Veeder-Root of Hartford 
Butcher & Hart of Toledo 
Sydney Chairs of Detroit 
National-U. S, Radiator 


Pennsylvania Shoe 


Altoona Shoe 
® Butterick 

® Sylvania 

® S.K.F. 


Your inquiry will be 
handled in confidence 
by experienced and 
qualified bankers, 
businessmen & 
engineers. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Allentown 

DANIEL L. DIEHL, Director, Area Develop- 
ment, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
901 Hamilton St. 

DONALD N. STOCKER, New Industry Rep., 
Area Development Div., Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., 901 Hamilton St. 

W. REESE SUPER, Exec. Secretary, C. of C. 
of Allentown, 462 Walnut St. 


Altoona 

G. STANLEY RUTH, Exec. Director, Al- 
toona C. of C. and Altoona Enterprises, 
Inc., Penelec Bldg. 


Sethle hem 
AMES MITCHELL, Analyst, Indust. Devel., 
we Steel Co., 701 E. Third St. 


Bryn Maw 
WALTER T. CRAIG, Consulting Engineer, 
601 Pembroke Road. 


ConneRiovitie 
WM. ASKILL, Mgr., Connellsville C. 
of a “8 W. Crawford Ave. 


Doylestown 
FRANKLIN C. WOOD, Exec. Director, Bucks 
County Planning Commission, Bucks 
et. Development Committee, 50 No. 
ain St. 


Erie 

MELVIN A. BLAIR, Regional Rep., Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Commerce, 3-924 G. 
Daniel Baldwin Bldg. 

WILLIAM P. JOHNSON, JR., Partner, John- 
son, Gray & Associates (Eng.-Arch.), 1017 
Commerce Bidg. 

RAY E. TANNER, Mgr., Indust. Dept., 
Greater Erie C. of C., 134 W. 10th St. 


Greensburg 
HARLES M. FIFE, Area Development 
— West Penn Power Co., Cabin Hill. 


Harrisburg 

WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, Commonwealth of Penn. 

DANIEL N. CASEY, Secretary, Harrisburg 
C. of C., 114 Walnut St. 

WILLIAM R. DAVLIN, Secretary, Dept. of 
Commerce, Commonwealth of Penn. 

J. ERIC JONES, Director, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Development, Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Commerce, Main Capitol Bldg. 

JOHN W. TRAUCH, Director, Advertising 
and Publications, Dept. of Commerce, 
Commonwealth of Pa., Main Capitol Bldg. 


Johnstown 

EDWARD W. BILINKAS, Director of In- 
dust. Devel., C. of C. 

DelROY F. WURSTER, Exec. Secretary, 
Greater Johnstown C. of C., 324 First 
National Bank Bldg. 


Kittanning 

THOMAS W. CORBETT, Traffic Mgr., Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut Railroad, 132 N. Mc- 
Kean St. 


Lancaster 
GERALD L. MOLLOY, Mer County Indust. 
Devel. Bureau, C. of C. Bldg. 


Lebanon 

DAVID J. DEL MARCELLE, Managing Di- 
rector, Lebanon County C. of C., 831 
Chestnut St. 


New Castle 
P. G. DINGLEDY, Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania 
Power Co., 19 E. Washington St. 


Peliedeighie 
D. BRINER, Industry Rep., City of 
Philadelphis, Dept. of Commerce, Room 
215, City Hall 
DeWITT C. CLEMENT, Director, Indust. 
Devel. Dept., C. of C. of Greater Phila- 
delphia, 121 Seo, Broad St. 
CARL C. COLKET, Contract Mgr., Ballinger 
Co., Architects and Engs., 1625 Race St. 
C. W. DEEG, Mgr., Area Development Dept., 
PR a lectric Co., 211 S. Broad St. 
VONK, Megr., Indust. Devel., 
ay Railroad, 203 Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, 30th St. 
PAUL A. WILHELM, Asst. Director, Dept. 
of Commerce, City of Philadelphia, Room 
217, City Hall. 


Pittsburgh 
HOWARD L. DONALDSON, Mgr., Area De- 
vel., Duquesne Light Co., 435 Sixth Ave. 


GORDON E. GARNHART, Director, Real 
Estate and Insurance, Westinghouse Elec- 


tric Corp., P.O. Box 2278. 
A uM.” JENNINGS Prof., Geog- 


Asst. 
raphy Dept., Universi of Pittsburgh. 
NORMAN McELV WANY, Asst. Mgr., Real 
Estate Div., US. Steel Corp., 525 William 
Penn Place, Room 1718. 


H. 4 4 Indust. Devel., 
Pennsylvania Railroa “Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, 5 828. 

HARRY RICHTER, . Real Estate 


Mer 
Div., United States Steel Corp., 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place. 
E. J. SMITH, JR., Mgr., Indust. ag 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., P.O. 


Box 536. 

EDWARD E. SMUTS, Pres., Regional In- 
dustrial Development Corp., 1046 Union 
Trust Bidg. 

CHARLES L. YOST, Indust. Devel. Mgr., 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., #2 Gateway. 


Reading 

THOMAS W. CADMUS, Exec. Director, 4 
of C. of Reading and Berks County, 5: 
No. Fourth St. 


Scranton 

BERNARD B. BLIER, Exec. Director, North- 
east ——— Indust. Devel. Commis- 
sion, Cha’ r of Commerce Bidg. 

MAJOR LEE Director of In- 

dustrial and Public Relations, Scranton- 


Sp ing Brook Water Service Co., 135 
Jefferson Ave. 

Uniontown 

FRANK A. GRADLER, Exec. Vice-Pres., 


G 

Fayette Co. Development Council, 92 E. 
Main St. 

Wellsboro 

U. WRIGHT KERNS, Indust. Devel. Co- 
Chairman, Committee Wellsboro C. of C. 
84 Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

J. MUIR CROSBY, Exec. Vice-Pres., Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Indust. Fund, Inc., 266 
Miners Bank Bldg. 

Williamsport 

ROLAND H. DUNN, Indust. Commissioner, 
Indust. Devel., Bur., Greater Williamsport 
C. of C., 419 W. Fourth St. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Tobacco pr eoregy 183.17 133.47 
Textile Mill Produc 99.62 94.05 
Apparel & Related niin 130.80 149.90 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 208.35 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 175.58 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 170.09 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 231.17 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 143.46 
Rubber Products 176.58 174.07 
Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 107.41 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 192.40 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 212.58 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 163.89 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 162.04 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 204.45 

Transportation Equipment 276.88 177.39 
Instruments & Related Prod’s 222.98 224.61 
Misc. Manufactures 221.16 186.82 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
queen. fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *' *? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 1,870,702, elementary 1,168,084, 
secondary 702,618. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 68,641, elementary 38,327, sec- 
ondary 30,314. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,074 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 30 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 5,209, 
secondary 1,252. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $299 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
elementary 355,029, 


—Total 430,407, 


le 
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secondary 75,378. Teachers, 1954—12,- 
455. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—35. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 1,039, secondary 286. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 100,582, trade and _ industrial 
school 48,729. Expenditure, 1956—To- 
tal $8,547,000, trade and _ industrial 
schools $4,889,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 167,- 
839, male 116,979, female 50,860. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 17,509, male 14,112, 
female 3,397. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 16, private 99. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 20,034, masters 3,337, doc- 
torates 517. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$483,093,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$205,629,000. Institutions with $10,000,- 
000 endowment—Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; Haverford College, 
Haverford; Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem; University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh; Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 160,000, hunt- 
ers 203,000; big game taken 4,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *! 
Number 89, acreage 153,358. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): *' Number 908, acreage 31,805. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *' Fishing 
719,000, hunting 938,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
47,707. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 73, 
18-hole 113. Semi-private—9-hole 62, 
18-hole 56. Municipal—9-hole 11, 18- 
hole 17. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 171,000. Total power boats 190,- 
113; percent of U.S. total 3.22. 


SKIING: *° 


Big Boulder, White Haven. 
Laurel Mountains Slopes, Ligonier. 
Seven Springs Resort, Champion. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
2; minor league teams 6. Football—Ma- 
jor league teams 2. Basketball—Major 
league teams 1. Hockey—Minor league 
teams 1. 


MEDIA* 

NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
125, Sunday 16; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 4,158,000, Sunday 3,332,000. 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 229; 
AM 139, FM 50, TV 40. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 230; with 100 beds or more 


143; with 300 beds or more 43. Beds 
(general and short-term)—Total 44,375; 
per 100,000 estimated population 401.8. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—132. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—62. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)}—5, 
enrollment 5,662,697. Biue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
roliment 3,713,105. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 


State US. 


Diseases of heart............... 437.0 360.5 
Malignant neoplasns........... 171.3 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

nervous system.............. 110.7 106.3 
AONE, 5 oS Paints ie kets eee 49.6 56.7 
Certain diseases of early infancy . 34.6 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 

clusive of newborn........... 27.2 28.2 
G arteriosclerosis 24.6 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 21.9 15.7 
Con, tal malformations....... 11.8 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 11.5 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
D. L. Lawrence, D.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 
1 R.; U.S. House—16 D., 14 R. State 
Senate—22 D., 38 R.; State House—108 
D., 102 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *' To- 
tal 4,577,000; Democrat 1,982,000; Re- 
publican 2,585,000; other 9,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—7,046,000; percent voted 65.0. 





@ PLANT SITES 
More than 750 acres of ideal plant sites 
available in the city and surrounding areas. 


@ COMPLETE FINANCING 
The greater Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, 
Committee of 100, Inc. and Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority have an at- 
tractive financing program for any industry. 
@ EXCEPTIONAL SKILLED 
LABOR POOL 
A large pool of skilled labor to draw from. 
An excellent vocational school provides 
training. A successful Labor-Management- 
Citizens’ Committee plays a vital part in 
maintaining labor peace. 


@ MARKET ACCESSIBILITY 

Wilkes-Barre is serviced by 4 major air- 
lines, railroads, buses and trucks. The 
Pennsylvania Northeast Turnpike, plus the 
proposed East-West Keystone Shortway and 
North-South Anthracite Expressway, makes 
Wilkes-Barre readily accessible from every 
direction. 


@ A SETTING FOR 
GRACIOUS LIVING 






















The spot that has everything... 
... WILKES-BARRE, PA. 





Get the full particulars about the many 
advantages This Spot in 
NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
holds for you. Contact... 


Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce 
industrial Development Division 


Live by lakes, in the mountains, or in the 
beautiful urban and suburban areas. Four 
outstanding colleges that maintain highest 
scholastic ratings. Unlimited cultural oppor- 
tunities for the entire family. 











PLANT LOCATION 





os | e 
Site-dervice —one central source 


of plant site information for 45% of Pennsylvania 


Don’t be hit or miss when site-seeking! 
Let GPU Site-Service save you time, travel 
and trouble by pinpointing plant locations 


that will exactly meet your manufac- 
Metropolitan Edison Co. ° ° ° e 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. turing and marketing requirements. This 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. i Ree 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. complete, centralized service covers nearly 
half of Pennsylvania, one of the world’s 
richest industrial areas. For further facts, 
wire, write or phone today. Your inquiry 


will receive prompt, confidential attention. 


GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


Att: Wm, J. Jamieson, Area Development Director, Dept. PL-2 
47 Broad St.. New York 4,N. ¥. WHitehall 3-5600 
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DELAWARE 





NEW CASTLE 











Colonel C. B. Shaffer, Acting Director, Delaware State Development Department, 
45 The Green, Dover, Delaware. 


STATE LAND AREA (48th), 1,978 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (46th) 318,085 


(1957 est. 438,000) 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®?: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in paren- 


theses. 


(1) Wilmington 110,356 (113.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


Delaware lies on the Atlantic coastal plain and is for the most 
part level and low. However, the northern portion of the state is 
rolling country with bold hills and moderately deep valleys. 
Southward, the country is level or gently undulating. In the ex- 
treme south there is a swamp area of 50,000 acres. The eastern 
boundary of the state is formed by Delaware Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The shore of the bay is marshy; that of the Atlantic is 


sandy. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY - $a. *40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER -WATER, Occup. Occup. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. %, % com- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, To (54) (56) 
PLETED ('49) (49) BATH % 

The State* 318,085 161 19.4% 62.6% 13.9% 31.2 9.8 69.6% 90,390 58.9% 492,899 704,320 
Kent 37,870 64 10.0 22.4 18.3 31.7 8.9 44.9 11,251 61.2 67,450 78,073 
New Castle 218,879 501 21.9 81.8 11.8 31.3 10.4 80.7 60,731 58.1 329,441 560,014 
Sussex 61,336 65 16.8 189 18.6 30.2 8.7 50.1 18,408 60.2 96,008 66,233 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—438,000—an increase of 37.7% ‘from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Uniess Otherwise Specified) 














EMPLOY. sax” Wie — MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 

TOTAL ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY ('50) mane. sen. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% 4 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(‘50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 126,637 32.4 88 556 125 84 30,988 104,882 353,083 23,375 
Kent 15,068 24.0 20.6 69 13 9 2,879 6,140 24,014 867 
New Castle 87,765 35.3 2.6 295 69 54 21,025 80,453 251,617 13,008 
Sussex 23,804 27.3 24.5 192 43 21 7,083 18,288 77,450 9,498 
FORESTS ”* 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ®?: 2: > 


Delaware mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $1,658,000, an increase of 
75% over 1954. (A decrease of 25.7% 
from 1955 was experienced in 1956.) In 
value of U.S. production by states Dela- 
ware ranked 48th, producing 0.01% of 
the total. The principal minerals in order 
of value were sand and gravel, stone, 
and clays. 


Total forest land, 1953—454,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,234, softwood 
518, hardwood 716; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 56, softwood 19, hardwood 
37; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 40, 
softwood 28, hardwood 12. Growing 
stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 
1953—total 464, softwood 217, hard- 
wood 247; Net Annual Growth, 1952— 
total 18, softwood 7, hardwood 11; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 11, softwood 9, 
hardwood 3. (Continued on page 96) 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C2 


Food & Kindred Products............. 63 
Tobacco Manufactures................ 1 
Teme WE PeROMeees 6. 6... cc eese 11 
Apparel & Related Products........... 22 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 10 
Furniture & Fixtures.................. 1 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 9 
Printing & Publishing................. 12 
Chemicals & Products................. 16 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 2 
I iv eninc sd occ scepe 3 
Leather & Leather Products........... gy 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 7 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 6 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 9 
Machinery, except Elec................ 15 
Electrical Machinery.................. 2 
Transportation ie kin w e's aie 6 3 
Instruments & Related Wades biaiiase atte 1 
Misc. Manufactures .................. 7 

Be IN io. oN Ge ew ee 209 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments................. 556 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees................. 16 
500-999 Employees................. 10 
1,000-2,499 Employees.............. 4 


2,500 or more Employees............ 2 
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South Atlantic States—-DELAWARE 


“We WORK for 
Industry in the 





Southeast 


Coastal 6... 


“In the six southeastern coastal states 
people want and need industry. We work 
hard to bring it here! AND when it 
comes, we keep right on working for it. 
We learn fast and put in a full week for 
a fair wage. Why not put us to work 
for you?” 
6 e 6 


Investigate the growth opportunities for 
you in the Southeast Coastal 6. Talk to 
the industrial planners at Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad. They work extra hard for 
industry, too, and they’ll make sure you MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
have the facts and figures you need to 
build where you'll profit most . . . in the 
growing Coastal 6. 


Mr. R. P. Jobb 

Assistant Vice President 

Industrial Development Dept. C-19 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


I'm interested in opportunities in the Coastal 6 for----- 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE B f% Sa 


RAILROAD Ae 


——-_ — 





Industrial Development Specialists for Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia 


COMDONY 6.068 S6 Fone 'n Soe a eee SE) Ch ns deigiea'eeaeke alee 
Raa eg Sea Cares hocs dent caver aban ecoren te 
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RAW MATERIALS (Cont.) 
WATER ”® 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 

“Relatively few serious problems.” (Ur- 
ban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"' Privately owned 1. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®? Natural gas 
1; liquid-petroleum gas 3. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 14. 

TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:®° 354,000 kw. 
GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958 
(kw.):"* 85,000. 

WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 1,000; industrial 
1,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
DELAWARE *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annul 
revenue included) 


DELAWARE POWER & LIGHT CO. 
600 Market St., Wilmington. 
Electric and gas. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city. 


Wilmington 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS *! 

1. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

2. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

3. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PLANT LOCATION 


AIRLINES *? 

4. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 

5. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

6. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

7. Air Taxi: 

Atlantic Aviation Corp., New Castle 
County Airport, Wilmington, Del. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 2 Class I and 8 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER *® 


Dixie Carriers, Inc., 100 W. Tenth St., 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Service: Intracoastal Waterways from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Brownsville, 
Tex., and Mississippi River System. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES * 
from Wilmington to: 

Chicago, Ill—760 

New Orleans, La.—1,284 

New York, N. Y.—125 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,940 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 159,530 358 
Franchise Tax 7,731,364 17.333 
Income Tax 
Personal Income 
Tax 15,229,653 34.143 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 1,770,458 3.969 
Gasoline Tax 7,260,998 16.278 
Motor Vehicle Fees 3,862, 8.660 
Cigarette Tax 1,613,951 3.618 
Chain Store Tax 179,846 .403 
Sales Tax 
Merchants and 
Manufacturers 
Tax 663,298 1.487 
Public Utilities Tax 
Gas, Electric and 
Steam Companies 
Tax 311,842 .699 
Insurance Tax 1,471,931 3.300 
Inheritance Tax 1,591,827 3.569 
Estate [ax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 3,099,965 
Total $44,605,308* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 





SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS—7; 
NUMBER OF STATE BANKS AND 
TRUST COs.—22. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $863.2, DEPOSITS $768.5.%° 


Delaware is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 3.8? State-wide branch banking.™* 


The Delaware State Development De- 
partment reports no community develop- 
ment corporations. The promotion of 
industrial development is carried on by 
the Governor’s Committee To Promote 
Delaware, Inc., and by local chambers 
of commerce. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57: 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, Dover, Del., Wm. K. 
Paton, Pres. and Chairman of Board, 
(000’s) Capital $500, Surplus $4,500, De- 
posits $95,260. Not a member of Federal 
Reserve System. 


BANK OF DELAWARE, 901 Market 
St., Wilmington 99, Del., Edwin P. 
Neilan, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,400, 
Surplus $7,600, Deposits $122,630. 


WILMINGTON TRUST CO., Tenth and 
Market Streets, Wilmington 99, Del., 
George P. Edmonds, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $5,778, Surplus $17,000, Deposits 
$256,027. 














CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES to lo OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset m 2 Temperature 
; Zs: 
STATION | E é é = s i <a> 
3 > £ oe : -~ 2 2 
a oe i ¢ e< Si e28 
aR? Se ve oe oe > Fee $ -s = 2 
ee bie bs 8 20 Pee Sees ee tt 
ae fe Mee Bee ee ee ee ae ee ee oh ae oe ee Ot on ee RE OB 
Wilmington 78 41.8 24.7 86.7 65.0 54 10-26 4-18 5.2 2.98 44.5 6.0 17.8 62 51 96 161 127 5 47 24100 * 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 











INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 192.48 
Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 84.22 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 344 21 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 391.70 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 89.94 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
—- fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor) 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Newark 


FRANCIS E. B. McCANN, McCann Realty 
Co. Inc., Realtors, 65 E. Main St. 


Wilmington 


J. HUBER DENN, Industrial Commissioner, 
Delaware State C. of C., Inc., 1112-1114 
King St 

ARNOLD GOLDSBOROUGH, Arnold Golds- 
borough, Realtor, 9 E. 12th St. 


EDWARD F. SPEAR, Industrial neer, 
- gaeeaaa Power & Light Co., 600 Market 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 69,342, elementary 41,985, sec- 
ondary 27,357. Teachers, 1957—Total 
3,070, elementary 1,671, secondary 1,- 
399. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $4,042 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957 
—Elementary, state 25 (U.S. 29), sec- 
ondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 148, 
secondary 50. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $325 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 13,600, elementary 11,675, sec- 
ondary 1,925. Teachers, 1954—488. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
28. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 34, secondary 13. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS,  FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 8,873, trade and industrial school 
4,141. Expenditure, 1956—Total $847,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $287,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 6,- 
101, male 4,153, female 1,948. Faculty, 
1956—Total 639, male 525, female 114. 
Number of institutions, 1954—Public 2, 
private 2. Degrees conferred, 1956— 
Bachelors and Ist professionals 390, 
masters 157, doctorates 24. Value of 
school plants, 1954—$17,458,000. En- 


South Atlantic States—DELAWARE 


dowments, 1954—$9,986,000. Institution 
with $10,000,000 endowment—Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™ 
Number 5, acreage 3,760. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 44, acreage 937. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*™ Fishing 
11,000, hunting 23,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
8,081. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 5, 
18-hole 6. Semi-private—9-hole 1. 
Municipal—18-hole 1. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 14,000. Total power boats 23,- 
904; percent of U.S. total 0.40. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
3. Net Paid Circulation—Daily 108,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 13; 
AM 9, FM 3, TV 1. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay}—Total 9; with 100 beds or more 
6; with 300 beds or more 2. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 1,423; per 
100,000 estimated population 324.9. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—132. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—37. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 257,215. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 242,303. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 








State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 351.2 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 132.8 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 85.4 106.3 
PR aS Se ee re 53.1 56.7 
Certain we ofearlyinfancy . 38.8 38.6 
nia ex- 
clusive of newborn............ 27.5 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis......... 23.0 19,1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 17.2 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 13.2 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 10.5 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
J. Caleb Boggs, R.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 
1 R.; U.S. House—1 D. State Senate— 
11 D., 6 R.; State House—26 D., 9 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *? To- 
tal 178,000; Democrat 79,000; Republi- 
can 98,000; other 1,000. Civilian popula- 
tion of voting age, November 1, 1956— 
249,000; percent voted 71.5. 








ORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
DEFINED 

An “organized or “planned” 
industrial district is a tract of 
land which is subdivided and 
developed according to a com- 
prehensive plan for the use of 
a community of industries, 
with streets, rail lead tracks, 
and utilities installed before 
sites are sold to prospective 
occupants. 

The comprehensive plan 
must provide for adequate 
control of the area and build- 
ings through restrictions and 
zoning with a view to protect- 
ing the investments of both 
developers of the district and 
industries occupying the im-. 
proved sites. 

These districts exemplify 
the highest degree of planning 
and organization, and most of 
them offer a full range of 
services and facilities, such as 
design and construction of in- 
dustrial buildings, financial 
assistance, public warehous- 
ing, banking, fire and police 
protection, and clubrooms and 
restaurants. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 


The establishment of or- 
ganized industrial districts is 
not a new idea in the United 
States, as a few date back be- 
fore 1900. The New York 
Dock Co., although perhaps 
not an organized district ac- 
cording to our modern defini- 
tion of the term, was never- 
theless organized on a planned 
basis in 1830. Among the 
early ones, Clearing Industrial 
District began operations in 
Chicago in 1899; North Kan- 
sas City Industrial District, in 
1900; Industry City, a part of 
Bush Terminal in New York, 
and Central Manufacturing 
District of Chicago, in 1905. 

The organized district ap- 
proach to industrial develop- 
opment has come into real 
prominence in the United 
States only since 1940, as 
three-fourths of all districts in 
existence today have been 
established since that date. 
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IN METROPOLITAN 


MIAMI ur 300% '3 


4\ 





Forward looking corporations are taking advantage 
of Metropolitan Miami’s dependable power, good 
freight facilities, equitable taxes, sound financing, 
huge supply of skilled labor, and low absenteeism 
due to a wonderful climate. 


Let us show you how your company can profit by 
locating in this fast growing area. 


Send for new complete economic 
study of Metropolitan Miami 







A 30 section, complete economic survey has just 
been prepared with complete data which will assist 
in determining how your particular operation can 
profit here. This important study will be mailed to 
you free of charge—in strictest confidence—if you 
write, on your letterhead, to the address listed below. 


SURV AN Omi¢ 
7 Me “2 


©Based on number of firms engaged in manufacturing in Metropolitan Miami, period 1948-1958 


JOHN N. GIBSON, Director 
DADE COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Section: 55 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Miami, Florida 


An agency of the Metropolitan Miami government 

















FLORIDA 















PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The average elevation of the state above 
sea level is less than that of but one other 
state. The northwestern portion is rolling, 
hilly country; the eastern section is a part of 
the Atlantic coastal plain; the western coast- 
line is less regular than the eastern, being in- 
dented by a number of bays and harbors. 
Along much of the western coast, and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern coast, extends 
a line of sand reefs and narrow islands. The 
state is divided, east and west, by a ridge in 
its central part. The central region is noted 
for its approximately 30,000 lakes. The chief 
feature of the southern portion of the state 
is the Everglades, an extremely level expanse 
of about 2,860,000 acres. 


MAMILT) 
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B. R. Fuller, Jr., Executive Director, Florida Development Commission, Caldwell Bidg., 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


STATE LAND AREA (22nd) 54,262 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (20th) 2,771,305 
(1957 est. 4,098,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION *®* *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated pop- 
ulation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(12) Clearwater 15,581 (37.9) 

(7) Coral Gables 19,837 (32.9) 

(1) Daytona Beach 30,187 (43.3) 

(2) Fort Lauderdale 36,328 (81.3) 

(3) Gainesville 26,861 (32.1) 

(7) Hialeah 19,676 (52.7) 
(16) Hollywood 14,351 (28.7) 

(4) Jacksonville 204,517 (231.3) 

(5) Key West 26,433 (45.3) 

(6) Lakeland 30,851 (43.6) 

(7) Miami 249,276 (275.9) 

(8) Miami Beach 46,282 (52.8) 

(7) North Miami 10,734 (27.6) 

(9) Orlando 52,367 (83.1) 

(10) Panama City 25,814 (33.0) 

(11) Pensacola 43,479 (51.4) 
8 (12) St. Petersburg 96,738 (158.6) 
(17) Sarasota 18,896 (35.8) 
(13) Tallahassee 27,237 (41.2) 
(14) Tampa 124,681 (255.5) 
(15) West Palm Beach 43,162 (58.8) 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 














MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL.  DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNE SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° sa. ‘0-50 = -% «=O WHITE = AGE INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. Occur. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. % cOm- DOLLARS § $5,000 =‘ TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (‘49) BATH % 

The State 2,771,305* 51 46.1% 65.5% 21.8% 30.9 9.6 721,460 $2,384 14.2% 60.1% 821,501 57.6% 4,014,417 3,454,348 
Alachua 57,026 64 47.7 47.1 29.0 248 10.0 12,655 2,066 118 49.1 14,811 52.8 53,223 33,156 
Bay 42,689 57 106.4 605 168 256 9.2 10,660 2,498 12.5 58.7 11,525 55.4 53,205 22,245 
Bradford 11,457 39 «314 «4625.7 244 25 8.0 2,585 1,569 44 26.2 3,000 62.0 7,939 3,248 
Broward 83,933 69 110.9 77.2 25.4 32.6 10.5 23,320 2,682 17.0 74.7 26,533 59.6 225,165 230,992 
Dade ,084 241 «84.9 94.1 13.2 34.0 11.2 139,460 3,130 22.2 82.6 154,462 53.9 989,054 874,506 
Duval 304,029 391 44.7 815 269 295 98 77,905 2,827 17.1 62.0 85,277 55.8 438,818 535,043 
Escambia 112,706 172, «50.9 686 22.3 25.6 9.0 7,640 2,65) 13.0 53.6 30,510 60.1 129,249 67,215 
Gadsden 36,457 72 15.9 41.1 561 287 6.9 6,750 130. 72 241 7,719 48.9 20,478 5,871 
Hillsborough 249,894 240 «4938.7 4755 153 31.2 9.3 66,760 2,381 12.1 52.9 74,828 61.4 321,112 265,010 
Holmes 13,988 29 —9.4 44 242 69 3,410 988 8261.7 8§=10.6 3,495 66.2 4,196 2,305 
Jackson 34,645 37 0.6 169 334 24.2 69 8,010 1,201 4.5 21.7 8,834 58.8 22, 12,939 
Lake 36,340 37 883 «6397: 3506 81S 8S 9,665 03° 9.2. 53.3 11,263 61.1 43,128 45,189 
Lee 23,404 30 33.8 48564 20.1 33. 9.5 6490 2,119 11.9 52.8 7,401 62.5 44, 31,784 

51,590 75 06 G3.0——«iG1.7 «3950 4G 87 11,420 2,358 417.5 49.7 12,861 48.8 58,267 49,250 
Manatee 34,704 50 330 $10 228 352 93 240 461,917 108 50.4 11,166 65.8 ¥ 46,112 
Marion 38,187 24 «622.2 «30.7 = 38.2 298 8.6 9,620 1,738 89 37.9 11,091 64.2 45,574 30,749 
Monroe 29,957 30 1128 882 108 260 10.4 6,250 2,731 12.9 53.2 317: 39.8 33,139 =: 17,110 
Okaloosa 27,533 29 «1134 182 80 239 9.6 6,030 2,215 87 47.5 696 50.5 27,268 = 11,925 
Orange 114,950 126 «664.0 66.7 198 32.7 10.6 32,335 2,394 14.5 65.2 35,833 61.4 215,294 157,039 
Palm Beach 114,688 SB 43.4 «75.6 «630.3 8696339 99 31,205 2,327 14.1 65.7 998 51.6 198,461 178,138 
Pasco 20,529 7 @8 235 85 323 «af 5,360 1,807 6.7 44.4 6,3 65.0 20,064 15,887 
Pinellas 159,249 603 73.4 865 118 419 113 46,400 2,441 143 79.0 56,855 62.1 88,859 258,376 
Polk 123,997 67 43.1 54.2 206 29. 88 31,495 2,377 12.5 47.6 35,925. 55.8 147,395 126,512 
Putoam 23,615 29 263 «#4389 365 294 8.4 5,660 1,859 10.4 35.6 6,901 60.0 24,079 16,605 
St. Johns 24,998 41 24.9 542 33.3 309 89 6,225 2,030 108 46.2 7,384 55.7 25,441 31,806 
St. Lucie 20,180 3¢ 0 6700 «6669 «63170 «398.7090 5,180 2,388 12.8 46.7 5,963 57.0 708 22,339 
Sarasota 28,827 49 790 655 160 364 11.2 8,130 2,436 169 69.7 9,814 64.6 62,042 56,128 
Seminole 26,883 8 205 444 444 303 84 6,735 1,712 96 403 877 62.6 466 19,704 
Suwannee 16,986 25 .S 23.9 293 25.2 7.9 4,060 1,281 4.7 19.3 4,435 63.9 12,317 9,364 
Union 8,906 37 —s_« 25.5 -- 363 6.7 1.125 1,221 41 17.8 1,230 | 44.1 2,220 1,528 
Volusia 74,229 67 38.2 69.1 22.1 35.1 10.6 20,705 092 «11.8 67. 24,478 61.7 107,043 67,362 


‘ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—4,098,000—an 





increase of 47.9% from 1950 Census. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL In IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% %o 20- OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(°50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 1,009,615 10.7 12.2 4,792 839 227 97,338 270,749 797,721 104,631 
Alachua 19,480 7.9 17.3 71 14 5 1,511 3,073 8,030 334 
Bay 12,673 17.6 2.0 41 9 3 1,952 7,417 31,659 4,721 
Bradford 3,665 8.4 28.1 21 2 568 1,540 2,314 482 
oward 32,279 6.4 10.3 191 24 5 2,235 6,499 16,031 1,374 
Dade 199,892 7.8 2.7 1,238 260 33 17,772 50,009 141,213 9,775 
Duval 117,734 13.0 1.3 423 99 36 13,477 39,941 124,330 10,728 
Escambia 33,366 13.5 2.9 90 23 9 ,084 19,60: ,958 23,453 
Gadsden 12,717 9.7 49.0 40 9 6 1,630 2, 4,950 294 
Hillsborough 91,394 18.7 8.6 458 101 37 14,953 41,612 114,875 8,432 
Holmes 3,851 15.4 49.8 21 2 126 4 
Jackson 10,953 8.3 41.8 47 8 2 712 1,413 3,944 249 
Lake 13,486 9.7 27.4 56 5 3 839 1,918 7,163 
Lee 8,86 6.1 17.0 54 8 493 1,202 2,861 157 
19,437 7.1 8.5 54 16 1 1,287 2,754 7,222 374 
Manatee 12,716 9.6 26.6 49 4 1 1,079 2,894 434 
Marion 13,791 12.1 23.9 65 13 6 1,388 ,107 7,786 
Monroe 6,474 3.4 0.5 23 2 117 12 859 141 
Okaloosa 5,636 7.9 15.1 22 2 1 360 590 951 47 
Orange 43,635 9.0 11.5 210 27 10 2,932 9,081 34,107 4,385 
Palm Beach 49,605 4.1 23.2 150 24 2 1,431 4,260 12,039 1,511 
Pasco 6,960 18.2 20.1 27 4 3 1,940 4,581 16,562 1,396 
Pinellas 52,965 7.8 3.7 295 24 9 2,895 7,572 25,131 1,5 
Polk 46,979 13.7 18.8 151 47 19 7,307 21,039 53,316 17,284 
Putnam 8,575 21.6 19.0 57 7 5 2,099 7,081 21,192 1,244 
St. Johns 9,585 5.9 16.8 45 6 366 900 3,492 42 
St. Lucie 8,344 6.2 29.2 26 4 1 324 761 3,011 239 
Sarasota 10,819 5.2 8.3 64 7 412 1,119 3,071 391 
Seminole 10,178 6.5 30.2 30 4 1 36 90 2,734 475 
Suwannee 6,041 10.7 48.8 31 2 223 428 954 59 
Union 1,477 10.0 45.7 12 os oe 62 107 233 23 
Volusia 26,659 6.8 7.7 122 19 3 1,174 2,903 7,716 504 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments...............-.. 4,792 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees. .........2-5-5+% 48 
500-999 Employees. ............005. 19 
1,000-2,499 Employees. ............- 7 
2,500 or more Employees...... ‘ 1 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS : 2 ®3 


Florida mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $108,957,000, an increase of 
2.3% over 1954. (A further increase of 
29% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Florida ranked 28th, producing 0.69% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were phosphate rock, 
stone, cement, and clays. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 23,047,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 23,032, softwood 
18,064, hardwood 4,968; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,625, softwood 
1,389, hardwood 236; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 931, softwood 808, hard- 
wood 123. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 8,152, 
softwood 5,942, hardwood 2,210; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 458, soft- 
wood 362, hardwood 96; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 252, softwood 224, 
hardwood 27. 


WATER ” 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“General situation favorable, with large 
supply available for development in most 
of state.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"" Privately owned 5; Publicly 
owned 7. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 


STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 
3; manufactured gas 12; liquid-petroleum 
gas 9. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 62. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 2,583,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):™* 1958—525,000; 1959—423.,- 
500; 1960—200,000; 1961—375,000. 
Total—1,523,500. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 13,000; utilities 
13,000. Undeveloped—90,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
FLORIDA *° 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
25 S.E. Second Ave., Miami 30. 
Electric and gas. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP 
101 Fifth St. South, St. "Petersburg 1. 
Electric only. 


GULF POWER CO. 
75 North Pace Blvd., Pensacola. 
Electric only. 


ORLANDO UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
400 So. Orange Ave., Orlando. 
Electric only. 


TAMPA ELECTRIC CO 
111 No. Dale Mabry Hwy., Tampa. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Clearwater 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, 42 
Coral Gables 1, 2 
Daytona Beach 1, 9, 10, 11 


Fort Lauderdale 1, 2, 11, 12 

Gainesville 2, 3, 9 

Hialeah 1, 2 

Hollywood 1, 2 

Jacksonville 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 43 

Key West 2, 10, 16 

Lakeland 3, 10 

Miami 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17 to 
40 incl., 44 

No. Miami 1 

Orlando 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 14 

Panama City 6, 10, 15 

Pensacola 7, 8, 9, 10 

St. Petersburg 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43 

Sarasota 2, 3, 10, 11 

Tallahassee 2, 9, 10 

Tampa 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 28, 34, 41, 
42, 43 

West Palm Beach 1, 2, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16 


RAILROADS ** 


1. Florida East Coast Ry., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 

3. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C 

4. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

5. Jacksonville Terminal Co., P.O. Box 
2319, Jacksonville 3, Fla. 

6. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., 
Dothan, Ala. 

7. St. Louis - San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

8. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


9. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 
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10. 





18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





25. 
26. 








. Mackey Airlines, 


. Riddle Airlines Inc., 


22. 
23. 


24. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


. Air Taxi: 


Volusia Aviation Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


Sunny South Aircraft Service, Inc., 
Broward County International 
Airport, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Aviation Services, Inc., Craig Air- 
port, Jacksonville, Fla. 

American Air Taxi, Inc., Miami In- 
ternational Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Showalter Flying Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Orlando, Fla. 

J&J Aircraft, Inc., Sarasota-Braden- 
ton Airport, Sarasota, Fla. 

Aero Services, Inc., Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport, Tampa, Fla. 

Florida Air Taxi,, Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport, Tampa, Fla. 


Inc., Broward 
County International Airport, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 


. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 


port, Atlanta, Ga. 


. “Q” Airways, International Airport, 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


. APA-Aerovias Panama Airways, 60 


E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
AVENSA - Aerovias Venezolanas, 
S.A., 110 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, 
Fla. 

Avianca-Columbian National Air- 
ways, 608 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Aviateca - Guatemalan International 
Airline, 4869 N.W. 36th St., Miami, 
Fla. 


BOAC - British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 10 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, 
Fla. 

Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

British West Indian Airways, 530 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
CDA-Dominican Airlines, Interna- 
tional Airport, Miami, Fla. 
CINTA-Chilean Airlines, 334 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 
CUBANA-Compania Cubana de 
Aviacion, S. A., Jose Marti Interna- 
tional Airport, Havana, Cuba. 
Ecuadorian de Aviacion, P.O. Box 
524, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Guest Aerovias Mexico, 32 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami, Fla. 

KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines, Colum- 
bus Hotel, 308 N.E. First St., Miami. 
La Nica Airlines—Lineas Aereas de 
Nicaragua, S.A., 14 N.E. Third 
Ave., Miami, Fla. 

LLC-Lloyd Aereo Colombiano, 310 
N.E. 2nd St., Miami, Fla. 
LACSA-Lineas Aereas Costarricen- 
ses, S. A., 232 Plaza Bldg., Miami. 
LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
332 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 32, Fla. 
Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston, Mass. 


466925 






35. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


36. RANSA-Rutas Aereas Nacionales, 
S.A., P.O. Box 625, Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami 48, Fla. 

37. REAL-Aerovias Brasil, 244 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami, Fla. 

38. TAN Airlines, P.O. Box 222, Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. 

39. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Cape May 

County Airport, Wildwood, N. J. 

Universal Airlines, 20th St. Ter- 

minal, International Airport, Miami. 

41. ASA International — Aerovias Sud 
Americana, Inc., Pinellas Interna- 
tional Airport, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


40. 


42. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 


Centre Bldg., Montreal 3, Quebec, 
Canada 


43. Gulf Coast Airways, Box 1072, 
Holmes Airport, Holmes Beach, Fla. 


44. LAN-Linea Aerea Nacional-Chile, 
International Airport, Miami, Fla. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 18 Class I and 21 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥? 
from Miami to: 


Chicago, Ill.—1,389 

New Orleans, La.—887 
New York, N. Y.—1,346 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,190 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 195 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 611,903 -137 
Franchise Tax 941,274 -210 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Intangibles Tax 18,788,073 4.198 
License Tax 1,636,676 366 
Alcoholic Beverage 
ax 42,002,333 9.385 


Gasoline Tax 


107,579,969 24.038 
Use Fuel Tax 


Included in Gasoline Tax 


Severance Tax 0,938 011 
Motor Vehicle Fees 48,999,731 10.948 
Motor Carrier Fees 836,021 -187 
Chain Store Tax 598,318 -134 
Cigarette Tax 26,729,749 5.972 
Documentary Stamp 

Tax 10,401,975 2.324 
Sales Tax 134,547,247 30.063 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 6,222,958 1.390 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 10,123,959 2.262 
SE (8S ica Bbintbice Pes ee 

Estate Tax 3,706,226 -828 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 14,937,138 


Total $447,552,856* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
(Cont.} 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
98; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—173. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $4,425.3, DEPOSITS $4,- 
080.3.™ 


Florida is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6.™ Branch banking prohibited.™* 


26 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
OF JACKSONVILLE, 121 West For- 
syth St., Jacksonville, Fla., J. W. Shands, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus 
$5,000, Deposits $185,241. 


BARNETT NATIONAL BANK, Laura 
and W. Adams Sts., Jacksonville 3, Fla., 


PLANT LOCATION 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE, 51 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., Roger L. Main, 
Pres. and Chairman of Board, (000’s) 
Capital $5,000, Surplus $7,500, Deposits 
$193,395. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MIAMI, 101 E. Flagler St., Miami 30, 
Fla., Ralph W. Crum, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $5,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$277,857. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 169 E. Flagler St., Miami, 
Fla., C. F. Shewmake, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $3,600, Surplus $4,700, Deposits 
$90,207. 


THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF TAMPA, Franklin and Twiggs, Tam- 
pa, Fla., G. R. Griffin, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$93,901. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
TAMPA, 414-16 Franklin St., Tampa 1, 
Fla.. W. Howard Frankland, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500, 
Deposits $108,214. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 195642 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Tobacco Manufactures 183.17 202.44 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 109. 

Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 430.30 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 315.88 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 233.52 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 543.31 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 383.46 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 634.91 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 206. 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi (exlcuding re- 
sales) during the year less cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ** 


Bradenton 


HARRY LEE, Executive Director, Manatee 
County Committee of 100, P.O. Box 360. 


Gainesville 


WILLIAM WELCH YOUNG, Head, Com- 
munity Service for Economic Develop- 
ment, General Extension Division of Flor- 
ida, 809 Seagle Bidg. 


Jacksonville 
J. M. CHUPP, Pres., Florida Industrial 
Realty Co., 1357 West Beaver St. 


PAUL ¥,, HRABKO, Executive Asst., Florida 
State C. of C. 


HAROLD A 


. MARTIN, Vice-Pres., Barnett 
National Bank, 


106 West Adams St. 


BURNHAM C. McCAFFREE, Exec. Director 
Committee of 100, Jacksonville Area C. 
of C., 604 Hogan St. 

Miami 

JOHN N. GIBSON, Director, Dade County 
ne Dept., Chamber of Com 
merce 

New Smyrna Beach 

L. A. WESTON, Coronado Beach P.O. 


Okeechobee 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, Mgr., C. of C., 
P.O. Box 788. 


Orlando 


MILTON D. BLANCK, Stockton, Whatley 
Davin & Co., 101 E. Colonial Dr. 
Pensacola 

WALDO Director, 


S. CARRELL, Exec. 
Greater Pensacola C. of C., Inc., 107 East 
Romana. 


St. Augustine 


JOHN L. RHODES, Megr., Augustine and 
St. Johns County C. of é ” City Bldg. 


St. Petersburg 
'W_H. HINES, JR., Director, Indust. 
a Rent. Florida Power Corp., 101 
ELMER J. KRAUSS, Pres., The Elmer 
gaan Organization, Inc., 3300-34th st; 
oO. 


Tampa 














W. R. Barnett, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,- : A. R. TIMBERMAN, JR., Mgr., Industrial 
500, Surplus $4,500, Deposits $111,002. st + ae of wholesale prices rose 10% in Dept. Greater Tampa C., P.O. Box 
CLIMATE”” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % , OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
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Key West '52 6 75.4 65.1 89.2 77.5 77 6.7 1.50 39.1 c c 70 69 c c c c e C6 e-2 6 
Lakeland (U) 214 71.5 52.5 90.2 72. 72 8.1 1.39 51.4 0 . eae 66 58 103 106 122 0 19 86 > 2 
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GENERAL 


EDUCATION *!*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 793,579, elementary 487,108, 
secondary 306,471. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 30,147, elementary 17,516, sec- 
ondary 12,631. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,785 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 28 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 24 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 1,238, 
secondary 460. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $229 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 32,454, elementary 25,440, sec- 
ondary 7,014. Teachers, 1954—1,643. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
20. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 93, secondary 67. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 126,955, trade and industrial 
schools 32,309. Expenditure, 1956— 
Total $5,214,000, trade and industrial 
schools $2,153,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 53,- 
440, male 34,321, female 19,119. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 5,026, male, 3,896, 
female 1,130. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 7, private 16. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and ist pro- 
fessionals 5,158, masters 847, doctorates 
119. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$123,186,000. Endowments, 1954—$10,- 
259,000. 






South Atlantic States—FLORIDA 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 139,000, hunt- 
ers 121,000; big game taken 1,200. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 43, acreage 69,393. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 742, acreage 14,200. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
486,000, hunting 141,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): 
34,117. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 17, 
18-hole 42. Semi-private—9-hole 26, 18- 
hole 48. Municipal—9-hole 9, 18-hole 
19, 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 239,000. Total power boats 288,- 
876; percent of US. total 4.89. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*"Baseball—Minor league teams 9. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
42, Sunday 29; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,376,000, Sunday 1,293,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 189; 
AM 142, FM 22, TV 25. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957):** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 134; with 100 beds or more 
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50; with 300 beds or more 9. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 14,577; per 
100,000 estimated population 355.7. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—131. 


DENTISTS: * Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—47. ' 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)}—1, 
enrollment 682,356. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
roliment 594,324, 


DEATH RATE PER 200,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *2 


' State U.S. 
Eieoues d | PIES rT as rit rer 4 
ignant neoplasms........... . x 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
oven RPS, ccc svbiven 112.3 x 
ewe ee Seceuscenscsey, Ge 4 
Influenza and ex 
clusive of newborn. .......... 26.8 28.2 
baaseiees 15.8 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 3.4 15.7 
malf 11.6 12.6 
Cc GE peice caceesacés 8 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
LeRoy Collins, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—7 D., 1 R. State Senate— 
37 D., 1 R.; State House—92 D., 3 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):* To- 
tal 1,124,000; Democrat 480,000; Repub- 
lican 644,000. Civilian population of 
voting age, November 1, 1956—2,327,- 
000; percent voted 48.3. 





LOCALLY FINANCED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Over 1,800 communities currently carry on in- 


In communities that do not have such bodies, 








dustrial development and expansion programs 
through formally constituted organizations, variously 
known as “industrial development corporations,” 
“foundations,” “funds,” etc. They are concentrated 
for the most part in nonindustrialized regions of the 
country and in industrialized areas with persistent 
unemployment. Over 70 percent are in towns of less 
than 10,000 population; somewhat over 20 percent 
are in towns of between 10,000 and 50,000 popula- 
tion; and only around 5 percent are in population 
centers of over 50,000. 

The majority of these organizations have been 
established since World War II. Although several 
factors have contributed to their spectacular spread, 
the compelling reason for their establishment was 
the need for jobs—jobs for returning veterans, for 
workers displaced by cutbacks in military produc- 
tion, and for those displaced by increasing automa- 
tion, a depletion of local resources, or shifts in con- 
sumer demand. 


By far the largest number of these organizations 
was promoted and established by local chambers of 
commerce and most of them operate under direct 
chamber auspices; in effect, they serve as the cham- 
bers’ financial arm in carrying out their industrial 
development programs. 


other groups may perform the same functions. In a 
great many localities the industry committee or de- 
partment of the chamber of commerce carries on 
local development activities. In other areas, munic- 
ipal or county boards or commissions, authorized 
by the state, are empowered to finance industrial 
development programs through special appropria- 
tions or, more frequently, through local revenue 
bond issues. 


Finally, there are additional groups—public and 
private alike—that sponsor industrial development 
activities independently or in cooperation with local 
development organizations. Among the public or- 
ganizations are regional development groups; state 
development agencies, credit corporations, develop- 
ment authorities, and employment security agencies; 
port authorities and port development agencies; 
Federal Reserve Banks; and specialized departments 
of Federal Government agencies. Among the many 
private groups are gas and electric power companies; 
common carriers; commercial banks and venture 
capital companies; insurance companies; telephone 
companies; and national organizations and founda- 
tions that have a special interest in industrial devel- 
opment. 
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G EO RGI Abit Massey, Secretary, Georgia Department of Commerce, 100 State Capitol, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 





STATE LAND AREA (2lst) 58,483 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (13th) 3,444,578 
(1957 est. 3,779,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in paren- 
theses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Albany 31,155 (46.7) (3) East Point 21,080 (34.7) 
(2) Athens 28,180 (37.0) (6) LaGrange 25,025 (27.3) 
(3) Atlanta 331,314 (509.2) (7) Macon 70,252 (86.3) 

(4) Augusta 71,508 (100.3) (11) Marietta 20,687 (42.1) 
(10) Brunswick 17,954 (25.4) (8) Rome 29,615 (36.1) 

(5) Columbus 79,611 (101.1) (9) Savannah 119,638 (137.4) 
(3) Decatur 21,635 (26.9) (12) Valdosta 20,046 (33.1) 








PHYSICAL FEATURES“ 


The surface of Georgia is divided into five physical 
zones. From the seacoast a plain of 35,000 sq. mi. 
extends northward embracing about 60 percent of the ‘ 
state. This is a part of the Atlantic coastal plain. To 
the north lie the four other regions, the largest and 
southernmost being known as the Piedmont belt or 
plateau. The Blue Ridge escarpment extends into 
Georgia along the northeastern border of this belt. 
North of the belt lie the Appalachian Mountains 
region to the east, and the Great Valley region to the 
west. In the extreme northwest corner of the state is 
a small part of the Cumberland plateau. The coast 
counties of the southeast, and some of those on the 
Florida border, are not suitable for cultivation be- 
cause of numerous marshes and swamps. 




















Note—Counties which have neither a population density 
of at least 25 per square mile nor a community of 10,000 
MARKETS Bi or more are not included in the tables below. 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. P OP. IN POP PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
° s 40-’50 Y WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME WATER, Occup. Occup. $1,000 1,000 

le COM - DOLLARS 000 TOILET, » A (54) (‘56) 
PLETED (49) BATH % 





COUNTY 





The State 3,444,578* 10.3% 45.3% 30.9% 824,095 $1,898 \ 35.8% 889,269 46.5% 2,963,217 2,272,898 
13.7 ° 7,875 
6,321 2,936 
12,908 12,078 
10,512 
15,051 
11,791 
12,618 
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South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


MARKETS” (Cont) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


PoP. PoP. ° PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. . RETAIL 
TOTAL PER NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME SALES 
° RS. INCOME OVER 


$Q. WHITE AGE Y i: 
Mi. % COMm- DOLLARS $5,000 % ('54) 
PLETED (49) (49) 








The State 3,444,578* \. 30.9% 


= 


824,095 $1,898 10.3% 35.8% 889,269 46.5% 2,963,217 


1,435 2.2 23.5 1,724 47.0 6,783 
3,595 5.5 19.8 3,637 73.2 7,036 
6.8 10.9 45.2 2,573 
11.7 41.7 51,919 
1.7 60.1 8,235 
3.4 8 3,709 = S1.1 7,527 
19. 45.9 809. 
1.3 5.7 887 39.8 
10.4 53.4 
3.1 895 50.8 
3.8 55.6 
4.4 3,200 46.8 
6.5 
3.0 
8.1 
6. 
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Pierce 
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Polk 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Sumter 

Tattnall 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 33,932 
Tift 22,645 
Toombs 17,382 
Towns 4,803 
Treutien 6,522 
Troup 49,841 
Turner 10,479 
Upson 25,078 
Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox . a 
Wilkes K 30.7 . 2,84 

Worth ¥ 13.6 i 21.8 3 4,565 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—3,779,000—an increase of 9.7% from 1950 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


- CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL : : 
TOTAL In IN ESTAB. ESTAB. — ESTAB. ADDED EXPEND. Establishments with an Average of: 
(50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. $ BY NEW 250-499 Employees. . . 
\, \, 20-99 MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (50) $ $1,000 








The State 1,254,935 23.0 5,655 1,131 582 260,082 642,582 1,592,411 162,849 
Appling 4,660 6.2 A 5 te 324 565 1,177 
Bacon 2,83 3.6 y 1 “% 90 136 389 
Baldwin ’ 17.0 J 6 1,259 3,051 9,225 
Banks 2,281 24.2 re , 39 94 

6 2,319 3,840 6,097 (Continued on page 106) 
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106 PLANT LOCATION 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING “ (Cont,) NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


re A IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C2 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAR. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY j MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 








ad 
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The State 1,254,935 5,655 582 260,082 642,582 1,592,411 162,849 





Bartow 9,244 
Ben Hill 
Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 
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Butts 

Calhoun 
Candler 
Carroll 
Catoosa 
Chatham 
Chattahoochee 
Chattooga 
Cherokee 


2,098 9,770 967 
727 2476 133 
225 ‘0 861 54 
8,426 — — 
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1361 151 Primary Metal Industries 
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MINERALS ®* 2; 98 


Georgia mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $60,417,000, an increase of 
8.3% over 1954. (A further increase of 
12.4% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Georgia ranked 33rd, producing 0.38% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were clays, stone, cement, 
sand, and gravel. 
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FORESTS ™* 


Heat oH Total forest land, 1953, 24,057,000 acres. 
358,472 Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
3 ~ bs 22 —-—* Volume, 1953—total 36,920, softwood 
7 23,112, hardwood 13,808; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 3,174, softwood 
2,370, hardwood 804; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 2,899, softwood 2,199, hard- 
wood 701. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 12,692, 
softwood 7,773, hardwood 4,919; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 869, soft- 
wood 590, hardwood 279; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 750, softwood 573, 
hardwood 177. 
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WATER ™® 


66 Although water supply is an important 
2153 71 ~ industrial development factor, a localized 
723 report is impossible in this general sur- 
134 vey. 
2,930 
1,722 $ $ “Large water resources available and 
4 largely undeveloped, but limited in some 
os areas of rapid industrial and municipal 
expansion.” (Urban Land Institute) 
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33,195 
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1,337 POWER and FUEL 
4 4,509 


‘411 836 ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
Mra TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
’ 1956:** Privately owned 3; publicly 


an 4 owned 3; federal projects 4, 


ae 23 NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 

640 1,097 STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 

. a ae 289 41; liquid-petroleum gas 1. Number of 

3,065 7,237 communities in state served through 
1,355 2,703 mains: 126. 
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South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING “ (Cont) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. 
(50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL 

e e 


fo ‘0 
(’50) ('50) 


ESTAB. 


EMPLOY. 


20-99 


MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. 
NUMBER WORKERS 
- PROD. 
OVER 100 WORKERS 


VALUE CAPITAL 
ADDED EXPEND. 
rene BY NEW 
YEA MANUF. $1,000 
$1,000 





The State 1,254,935 23.0 5,655 


1,131 
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260,082 642,582 1,592,411 162,849 
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“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 1,805,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958-9 
(kw.):=* 1958—165,000; 1959—135,000. 
Total—300,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™ Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 513,000; utilities 
500,000; industrial 13,000. Undeveloped 
—2,010,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
GEORGIA ** 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 

ATLANTA GAS LIGHT CO 

243 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta. 
Gas only. 
GEORGIA POWER & LIG co. 

901 No. Patterson St., Waidosta. 
Electric only. 
GEORGIA POWER CO. 

75 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta. 
Electric only. 
SAVANNAH ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 


27 W. Bay St., Savannah. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed be- 

low that serve that city.) 

Albany 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18 

Athens 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 17 

Atlanta 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22 

Augusta 1, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 16, 21 

Brunswick 1, 6, 16, 21 

Columbus 2, 3, 6, 16, 17, 21 

Decatur 7 

East Point 3, 10 

La Grange 1, 10 

Macon 2, 3, 6,.7, 16, 21 

Marietta 9 

Rome 3, 6, 16 

Savannah 1, 2, 3, 6, 14, 16, 21, 23 

Valdosta 1, 6, 11, 15, 17, 23 


RAILROADS *! 


1. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 

. Central of Ga. Ry., Savannah, Ga. 

. Georgia Northern Ry., P.O. Box 
152, Moultrie, Ga. 

. Albany & Northern Ry., P.O. Box 
807, Albany, Ga. 

. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

. Georgia R.R., 4 Hunter St. S.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
. Gainesville Midland R.R., 
Spring St., Gainesville, Ga. 
. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

. Atlanta & West Point R.R., 4 Hun- 
ter St. S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

. Georgia & Florida R.R., P.O. Box 
903, Augusta, Ga. 

. Charleston & Western Carolina Ry., 
Wilmington, N.C. 

. Augusta & Summerville R.R., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

. Savannah & Atlanta Ry., P.O. Box 
1491, Savannah, Ga. 

. Valdosta Southern R.R., P.O. Box 
1142, Valdosta, Ga. 


333 


AIRLINES ¥? 


16. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

17. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 

port, Atlanta, Ga. 

Air Taxi: 

Albany Air Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Albany, Ga. 

Southeast Aircraft Sales & Charter, 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 

. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Interna- 
tional Airport, P.O. Box 875, Miami 
48, Fla. 

. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

. Riddle Airlines Inc., 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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International 





IF YOU ARE— 


Seeking a plant location 


and 
Unexcelled rail facilities 
in 


GEORGIA 


ALABAMA 


THEN — 
Contact the South's 


pioneer railroads — 


GEORGIA RAILROAD 
THE WESTERN RAILWAY OF 
ALABAMA 


(chartered 1834) 


ATLANTA AND WEST POINT 
RAILROAD 


(chartered 1847) 


for information concerning highly 


desirable plant sites 


Write: 
E. P. Barbre 


General Industrial Agent 
4 Hunter Street, S. E. 
(Telephone JA-1-1722) 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 





























PLANT LOCATION 


Get The Facts 
About Industrial 
Georgia 


These Free Brochures are Valuable Reference Pieces 
For Any Firms Concerned with Locating 
New Plants 


DIRECTORY OF SITES 


Complete information about choice indus- 
trial sites. An aerial photo of each site; de- 
tails about utilities, transportation, water, 
population, labor and other essential data. 


COST = 
DATA 


on Industrie! buildings 
i GEORGIA 


BUILDING-COST INFORMATION 


Building costs are lower in Georgia, as 
you will see in this book containing photo- 
graphs, detailed specifications and cost 
data on many recently-constructed plants. 


PLANT FINANCING 


An outline of the attractive plant financing 
plans offered by 100 or more communities 
of all sizes throughout the state. 


ANY OR ALL OF THESE USEFUL BROCHURES 
ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING. WRITE TODAY, 


E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Box 1719-C, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone JAckson 2-6121 





TRANSPORTATION (Cont) 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥* 

There are 16 Class I and 33 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Atlanta to: 

Chicago, Ill.—715 

New Orleans, La.—523 

New York, N. Y.—885 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,640 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 69,591 .022 
Franchise Tax 1,656,647 -537 
Income Tax 47,312,878 15.324 
Property Tax 912,849 -296 
Intangibles Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 11,297,027 
Gasoline Tax 76,673,208 
Motor Vehicle Fees 15,051,413 
Motor Carrier Fees 367,545 
Cigarette Tax 16,391,721 
126,381,039 . 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Companies 
‘ax 9,826,196 3.183 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 1,057,758 .342 
Unemployment 
22,044,270 


ompensation Tax 
Total $308,747,186* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
53; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—306. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $2,777.3, DEPOSITS $2,- 
508.3." 


Georgia is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6.2% State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas.™* 


123 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Marietta at Broad 
St., Atlanta, Ga., Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus 
$20,000, Deposits $433,416. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA, Five Points, Atlanta, Ga., 
Edward D. Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $386,- 
446. 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA, P. O. Box 4387, Atlanta, 
Ga., Wm. V. Crowley, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,800, Surplus $5,500, Deposits 
$165,584. 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, 
Pryor and Edgewood Ave., Atlanta 2, 
Ga., (000’s) Capital $4,090, Surplus $6,- 
310, Deposits $170,979. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 


99.62 114.73 
130.80 201.94 
182.17 192.13 
189.12 403.17 
174.16 209.62 
218.02 136.90 
120.69 186.41 
212.43 216.69 
181.57 247.86 
191.07 229.03 
276.88 T 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 

+ Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi 

vidual companies. 

Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


Textile Mill Products 
Apparel & Related Products 
Furniture & Fixtures 

Pulp, Paper & Products 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Products 
Leather & Leather Goods 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 
Transportation Equipment 

. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 2” 
Albany 


WALTER R. BROWN, Msgr., Albany C. of C.. 
P.O. Box 180. 


Atlanta 


W. C. CAMPBELL, JR., Asst. Cashier, First 
National Bank, P.O. Box 4148. 

ROBERT M. HOLDER. Proprietor, Commer- 
cial & Industrial Real Estate, 512 Title 


Bidg. 

CLAYTON D. McLENDON, Vice-Pres., Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Marietta 
at Broad St. 

PAUL W. MILLER, Mgr., Industrial Bureau. 
Atlanta C. of C., 818 Volunteer Bldg. 

HARRELL PERKINS, Vice-Pres., Central of 
Georgia Ry., 1212 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 

FRANK K. SHAW, Gen. Mgr., Atlanta C. of 
C.. 818 Volunteer Bide. 

GEORGE I. WHITLATCH, Indust. Devel 
Branch, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 

MAURICE L. WILSON, Indust. anainres 
Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta St., N. W. 

EUGENE A. YATES, JR., Mgr. Tnausirisi 
Devel Div., Georgia Power Co., P.O. 
Box 1719. 


Decatur 


F. WILLIAM BROOME, Gen. Mgr., DeKalb 
County C. of C. 


Marietta 


CHARLES L. MANNER, Exec. Secretary, 
Cobb County C. of C., 200 Lawrence St. 


North Atlanta 


H. McKINLEY CONWAY, JR., Editor-Pub- 
tae. Industrial Development, Conway 
g. 








South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


LOOKING FOR A 
PLANT SITE, MISTER? 





YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWER 
IN THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


Just take a look at all these 
advantages which await you 
in the heart of the nation’s 
fastest growing market. 


WATER — Numerous excel- 
lent water sites waiting for 
your inspection. 


POPULATION—The boom- 
ing Southeast has a market 
of 22-million people. 


LABOR — Plentiful skilled 
and unskilled easily adapt- 
able to your needs. 


ACREAGE — Virtual un- 
limited acreage assuring 
room for expansion. 


POWER —No problem with 
the great natural resources 
of this expanding section. 


CLIMATE — Year ’round 
mild climate assures un- 
interrupted plant operation. 


FAST, dependable all- 
diesel transportation via 
Central of Georgia and 
Savannah & Atlanta 
Railways will speed your 
products to markets 
throughout this thriving 
area. Connects with 
fifteen major railroads. 


The Right Way... 


Trained industrial site spec- 
ialists who know the South- 
east and its many advant- 
ages are at your beck and 
call. They will do your 
spadework for you, without 
obligation and in strict con- 
fidence. 


WRITE for the FREE 32-page 
brochure showing many ex- 
cellent sites now available 
with exceptionally desirable 
features. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 

SAVANNAH & ATLANTA RAILWAY 

1212 Rhodes-Haverty Building, Dept. PL 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


<i> 
SAVANNA 
ATLANT 


CENTRAL 
GEORGIA 


RAILWAY 
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PLANT LOCATION 


m4 0 


Plant Cie... 240200 ACRES 


IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Atlanta, which is surrounded by the rich, growing territory 
where income rises far ahead of statistical reports. 


MARKETS 


in easy reach by road, rail or air... overnight to many mil- 
lions of prosperous buyers. 


MANPOWER 


lives close by and works with a will... a good day’s work for 
a good day’s pay. 


MATERIALS 


from an area rich in the basic ingredients of your production. 


PROTECTED 
VALUES 


Because of park-like deed provisions and rigid control of the 
character of your neighbors; because you and your key 
workers will find Atlanta a city in which to live well; your 
investment here will be a sound one. 


/ 
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FULTON 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT 


with all facilities in place: plenty of water; power; gas; 
paved streets; mains and sewers laid; phone trunks in; even 
an executive airport. Let us send you a brochure that tells the 
story quickly and fully. 


kek k kkk Kaka KKK Kh 
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ADAMS-CATES COMPANY, Realtors 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


201 HURT BUILDING ° ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Phone JA 2-5477 


Cece ee reer eee. 





GENERAL 
EDUCATION *!*2 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1956 
57—Total 939,104, elementary 687,115, 
secondary 251,986. Teachers, 1956-57— 
Total 30,148, elementary 20,116, second- 
ary 10,032. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $2,862 (U.S. $3,825). 
Number of public schools, 1954—Ele- 
mentary 1,771, secondary 1,227. Annual 
expenditure per pupil, 1954—State $177 
(U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 13,905, elementary 9,057, sec- 
ondary 4,848. Teachers, 1954—664. 
Number of private schools, 1954—Ele- 
mentary 51, secondary 35. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 197,601, trade and _ industrial 
schools 31,481. Expenditure, 1956— 
Total $5,860,000, trade and industrial 
schools $575,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 45,- 
645, male 30,297, female 15,348. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 5,498, male 4,172, 
female 1,326. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 18, private 30. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 5,186, masters 648, doctorates 
24. Value of school plants, 1954—$134,- 
537,000. Endowments, 1954—$63,529,- 
000. Institution with $10,000,000 endow- 
ment—Emory University, Atlanta. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 40,000, hunt- 
ers 30,000; big game taken 540. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™! 
Number 42, acreage 44,898. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 278, acreage 3,553. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
416,000, hunting 203,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
11,516. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9;hole 37, 
18-hole 20. Semi-private—9-hole 24, 18- 
hole 4. Municipal—9-hole 12, 18-hole 7. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 80,000. Total power boats 88,- 
262; percent of U.S. total 1.49. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Minor league teams 6. 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
30, Sunday 10; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 882,000, Sunday 793,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 147; 
AM 117, FM 17, TV 13. 





MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- ‘ 


eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 127; with 100 beds or more 
33; with 300 beds or more 12. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 11,779; per 
100,000 estimated population 311.7. 


PHYSICIANS: * Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—94, 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—28. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—3, 


South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


enrollment 369,603. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—3, en- 
rollment 201,502. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 


State U.S. 
360.5 
147.9 
106.3 
56.7 
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POLITICS ‘ H 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
Ernest Vandiver, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—10 D. State Senate—53 D., 
1 R.; State House—201 D. 3 R., 1 
vacancy. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*! To- 
tal 669,000; Democrat 444,000; Republi- 
can 223,000; other 2,000. Civilian popu- 
lation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—2,202,000; percent voted 30.4. 


CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
This agency provides the point of contact in the nesses are described each month in Technical Re- 
Federal Government through which manufacturers, ports Newsletter. 
wholesalers, retailers and service-trade firms can se- The Office also publishes abstracts of Govern- 


cure current and authoritative economic data indi- ment-owned patents which are now free for use by 
cating trends, current performance and estimates for industry on a non-exclusive, royalty-free basis. In- 
the future, as reliable information for the considera- formation on patent shatenat publications can be 
tion of businessmen in making their managerial de- obtained from OTS. The administrative staff of the 
ee National Inventors Council is also a part of OTS. 
The NIC publishes lists .of technical problems affect- 
ing national defense which the Department of De- 
fense would like to have solved by the Nation’s civil- 
ian inventors. Each list contains requirements for 
new products such as adhesives, coatings, and elec- 
tronic devices which may give a company’s research 
staff something new to work on. 


The Office of Distribution provides a focal point 
for the retail, wholesale, and service trades and all 
others engaged in domestic distribution of goods and 
services. It collects, analyzes, and disseminates in- 
formation on domestic market characteristics and 
potentials by industry and geographical areas, and 
advises on the impact of current or proposed mar- 
keting laws and regulations on the effective opera- 
tion of such distribution activities. 


Contact: Local field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, or address the Office of the Administra- 
tor, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 2, D. C. 


Through the industry divisions, the BDSA pro- 
vides foreign market data, and special assistance for 
manufacturing plants in securing or expediting de- 
livery of materials for military orders and devices 
to divert and expedite movements of material to 
assist disaster areas. Three program offices provide 
additional assistance. 


The Office of Technical Services collects, repro- 
duces, and sells to the public reports of Government- 
financed research and development with industrial 
significance, particularly reports of engineering de- 
velopment of new products, materials, or production 
processes. Reports come principally from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Atomic Energy Commission, 
and are in the fields of metals, plastics, electronics, 
fuels, lubricants, ceramics, aviation, and many 
others. From 300 to 600 new reports are collected 
each month and are listed in the OTS monthly pub- 
lication, U. S. Government Research Reports. Sev- 
eral reports particularly of interest to small busi- 
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M ARY L AN D I. Alvin Pasarew, Director, Maryland State Planning Commission, 100 Equitable 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. | 





STATE POPULATION, 1950 (24th) 2,343,001 
STATE LAND AREA (42nd) (1957 est. 2,895,000) 
9,881 Sq. Mi. 
ALLEGANY rat egig CARROLL ® nanroro \ “* 
GARRETT ; FREDERICK * 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®?: ®? 
Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated 


So = 
> 
population (000’s) in parentheses. Left 


marginal numeral indicates location of 
city on map. 

(4) Annapolis 10,047 (29.2) : Y 
(1) Baltimore 949,708 (978.1) wicomico 

(2) Cumberland 37,679 (38.7) 

(3) Hagerstown 36,260 (39.5) 

(5) Rockville 6,934 (30.1) 

(6) Salisbury 15,141 (30.0) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Maryland is crossed from north to south by the Coastal plain, the Piedmont plateau, 
and the Appalachian region; hence its great diversity of surface. The portion within 
the Coastal plain embraces nearly the whole of the southeast half of the state. It is 
marked off from the Piedmont plateau by a “fall line” extending from Washington, 
D. C., to a point a little south of the northeast corner of the state, and is divided by 
the Chesapeake Bay into the eastern and western shores. The eastern shore is a low 
level plain; the western shore is somewhat more undulating and also more elevated. 
Western Maryland is within the Appalachian region. To the eastward it abounds in 
mountains and valleys, but in the extreme western portion is a rolling plateau. 
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Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











PoP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DOWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY 7 $Q. *40-"50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, Occup. Occup. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. % % COMm- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (‘54) (56) 
PLETE ('49) (49) BATH % 

The State 2,343,001° 237 28.6% 69.0% 16.6% 29.7 8.9 581,840 $3,266 23.7% 71.3% 641,222 56.3% 2,675,464 2,527,928 
Allegany 89,556 210 3.0 53.6 1.4 30.2 8.8 23,310 2,611 10.8 60.9 25,445 54.8 78,939 68,122 
Anne Arundel 117,392 282 71.7 31.9 19.2 26.5 9.0 25,160 3,322 20.9 63.1 27,876 63.4 105,704 49,450 
Baltimore 270,273 443 73.4 70.0 6.7 28.9 9.8 67,780 3, 27.1 80.6 72,627 64.0 214,983 148,868 
Baltimore city 949,708 12,022 10.5 100.0 23.8 31.7 8.6 242,020 3,275 23.1 80.2 268,722 $1.7 1,237,198 1,562,121 
Calvert 12,100 55 15.4 ee 42.4 24.9 7.6 2,525 2,019 6 35.5 2,954 59.7 10,198 6,925 
Caroline 18,234 57 3.9 oa 19.0 32.0 8.3 4,585 2,127 8.2 37.3 5,522 62.3 23,133 16,508 
Carroll 44,907 99 15.0 13.7 4.6 32.2 8.0 9,850 2,545 11.7 50.8 11,336 61.5 44,296 52,879 
Cecil 33,356 95 26.3 15.7 7.8 29.6 8.8 ,590 2,737 15.3 48.7 8,541 55.2 36,101 21,111 
Charles 23,415 51 32.9 2 35.1 23.3 8.2 5,120 2,564 12.8 45.9 5,507 49.8 27,367 17,736 
Dorchester 27,815 48 —€.7 37.2 27.7 32.6 7.7 ,000 1,896 84 33.2 8,040 57.5 27,471 22,584 
Frederick 62,287 94 8.7 35.2 6.9 29.4 8.1 14,840 2,507 11.7 $1.1 16,512 56.1 62,242 61,979 
Garrett 21,259 32 —3.3 + as 25.8 8.0 5,000 1,692 5.7 32.8 5,424 66.9 14,858 10,432 
Harford 51,782 116 47.7 25.7 10.6 27.1 9.3 12,210 2,938 18.0 60.9 13,294 47.6 58,749 33,310 
Howard 23,119 92 34.6 14.8 16.7 27.2 8.4 5,160 2,993 20.3 47.2 5,798 63.3 19,150 8,662 
Kent 13,677 48 1.6 23.0 26.1 31.1 8.2 3,330 2,102 12.2 38.0 4,001 58.1 16,164 13,174 
Montgomery 164,401 333 95.9 75.7 6.4 29.5 12.6 42,110 5,259 53.3 88.4 45,264 7 238,170 127,420 
Prince Georges 194,182 400 117.0 72.3 11.8 26.5 12.0 48,415 4,166 35.8 84.4 50,799 55.8 187,122 121,937 
Queen Annes 14,579 39 0.7 oh 26.6 30.8 7.5 3,315 1,642 7.8 32.8 4,225 54.5 12,584 9,046 
St. Marys 29,111 79 99.0 a 20.5 23.9 9.4 5,575 2,633 13.7 48.7 6,268 47.0 22,899 14,591 
Somerset 20,745 63 —1.0 17.8 35.3 31.3 7.7 5,270 1,719 5.1 22.4 5,936 66.8 16,409 12,851 
Talbot 19,428 70 3.4 24.9 27.1 32.9 8.4 4,615 2,144 12.1 47.7 $3. 56.0 33,770 24,021 
Washington 78,886 171 14.6 46.0 2.8 30.1 8.7 20,655 2,853 15.8 55.7 22,386 51.8 88,357 58,880 
Wicomico 39,641 104 14.8 38.2 21.2 31.9 8.2 10,790 2,448 13.6 47.2 11,883 59.4 62,592 42,869 
Worcester 23,148 48 9.0 13.8 30.7 30.9 7.7 5,615 1,916 9.4 45.1 6,974 53.5 37,008 22,452 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®2 July 1, 1957—2,895,000—an increase of 23.5% from 1950 Census. 



























(1954 Data Uniess Otherwise Specified) 





South Atlantic States—MARYLAND 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 














EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 

TOTAL IN IN —s*ESTAB. «ESTAB. © ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
lo % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(‘50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 894,775 24.9 6.1 3,253 876 402 195,916 675,056 1,888,585 93,839 
Allegany 28,405 32.4 2.8 89 20 11 6,535 23,848 68,891 5,145 
Anne Arundel 35,541 188 6.4 83 12 7 3,096 10,580 33,195 2,820 
Baltimore 101,222 368 3.9 197 42 33 50,281 208,182 618,604 20,317 
BaltimoreCity391,487 29.0 0.2 1,629 482 241 89,603 307,542 895,669 52,036 
Calvert 4,250 46 41.5 10 2 1 256 567 1,142 58 
Caroline 7,022 30.3 27.5 52 16 6 1,846 3,738 7,716 429 
Carroll 16,686 263 22.5 80 20 12 4,212 10,461 24,837 1,078 
Cecil 11,345 22.2 15.7 64 13 9 2,581 7,052 15,088 479 
Charles 7,303 18.7 28.1 24 5 ve 215 466 1,083 69 
Dorchester 10,892 32.4 15.3 87 26 8 3,693 6,129 11,670 947 
Frederick 23,408 19.3 19.1 82 24 11 3,475 8,513 17,630 916 
Garrett 5,916 13.3 29.0 35 4 as 278 534 907 153 
Harford 17,183 19.4 15.3 60 14 2 1,931 4,978 10,754 703 
Howard 8,631 18.1 18.9 26 6 1 501 1,433 3,484 141 
Kent 5,289 13.9 28.0 27 5 1 539 1,040 2,087 382 
Montgomery 63,364 7.1 4.9 119 22 7 2,169 7,037 21,224 1,546 
Prince Georges 70,971 94 4.5 129 20 7 2,829 9,973 27,248 1,453 
Queen Annes 5,315 8.2 35.5 24 9 ei 373 638 1,605 218 
St. Marys 7,627 44 29.3 32 4 ae 343 870 1,558 346 
Somerset 7,862 205 21.1 58 20 3 1,557 2,556 5,434 185 
Talbot 8,046 14.8 20.5 56 24 1 1,203 2,173 4,053 273 
Washington 29,925 33.4 9.0 131 39 21 11,695 42,417 78,279 1,943 
Wicomico 17,281 25.2 18.4 99 31 16 4,748 10,348 24,313 1,274 
Worcester 9,804 22.8 27.8 60 16 4 1,946 3,979 12,103 915 
RAW MATERIALS 1956:"* Privately owned 8; publicly 
owned 1. 


MINERALS ”*: P2. D3 


Maryland mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $35,491,000, an increase 
of 15.4% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 14.2% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 


states Maryland ranked 39th, producing 
0.23% of the total. The principal min- 


erals in order of value were sand and 
gravel, cement, stone, and coal. 
FORESTS ™ 

Total forest land, 1953, 2,920,000 acres. 


Sawtimber in million of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 6,771, softwood 
1,526, hardwood 5,245; Net Annual 


Growth, 1952—total 324, softwood 59, 
hardwood 265; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 249, softwood 119, hardwood 130. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,899, softwood 
806, hardwood 2,093; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 117, softwood 24, 
hardwood 93; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 64, softwood 33, hardwood 31. 


WATER "5 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 

“No over-all shortage of water.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 





NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*? Natural gas 
5; manufactured gas 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas 4. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 68. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 1,499,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):** 1958—75,000; 1959—305,- 
000; 1961—175,000. Total—555,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:®° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—669,000 short 
tons, 0.13% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®*> Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 272,000; utilities 
271,000; industrial 1,000.—Undeveloped 
—360,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MARYLAND ¥° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


BALTIMORE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
Lexington Bldg., Lexington and Liberty 
Sts., Baltimore 3. 

Electric and gas. 


EASTERN SHORE PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. OF MD. 
114 No. Division St., 
Electric only. 


Salisbury. Py 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©? 


Food & Kindred Products............. 314 
Tobacco Manufactures..............+++ 2 
Textile Mill Products. .............6655 24 
Apparel & Related Products........... 2206 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 59 
Furniture & Fixtures.................- 44 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 44 
Printing & Publishing................. 93 
Chemicals & Products...............+- 89 
Petroleum & Coal Products..........-+ 10 
Wither PeOGMAG. 6 in. i ccécwcatesvas 13 
Leather & Leather Products........... 18 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products........-.. 52 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 27 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 87 
Machinery, except Elec.............-.-. 60 
Electrical Machinery.............6++++ 26 
Transportation Equipment............. 35 
Instruments & Related Products........ 6 
Misc. Manufactures ............-.++++ 55 

All Manufacturing. ..............++- 1,278 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) © 


Total Establishments............-.-++- 3,253 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees............+.+++. 75 
500-999 Employees............-++.+:5 34 
1,000-2,499 Employees..............- 33 
2,500 or more Employees............- 7 





POTOMAC EDISON Fn 
55 E. Washington 


. Hagerstown. 
Electric only. 
POTOMAC LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Hagerstown. 
Electric only. 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO 
1100 H St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Annapolis 1 

Baltimore 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 

Cumberland 2, 4, 5, 8, 

Hagerstown 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 

Rockville 2 

Salisbury 4, 4a, 8 


RAILROADS *? 
1. Baltimore & Annapolis R.R., 100 So. 
Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
2. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
3. Maryland & Pennsylvania R.R., 135 
West North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 
4. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 
4a. Baltimore & Eastern R.R., Subur- 
ban Sta. Bldg., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
5. Western Maryland Ry., 300 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
6. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 


No. 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.) 


AIRLINES ¥? 

7. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Interna- 
tional Airport, P.O. Box 875, Miami 
48, Fla. 

8. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1. D. C. 

9. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

10. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

11. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

12. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

13. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

14. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
mE: 

15. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

16. United Air Lines, 5959 §. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥® 

There are 14 Class I and 38 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER *™ 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co., Pier 3, 

Pratt St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Service: Baltimore, Md.; Old Point 
Comfort, Norfolk, Va.; and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Baltimore to: 

Chicago, Ill.—688 

New Orleans, La.—1,173 

New York, N. Y.—191 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,881 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


CLIMATE” 









PLANT LOCATION 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1958 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 163,573 -066 
Franchise Tax 484,973 +194 
Income Tax 71, ore be pt 4 
Property ax 11 J 
Traders’ License 
‘ax 2,317,998 3.498 

Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 8,731,181 3.498 
Gasoline Tax 47,581,516 19.062 


Motor Vehicles Tax 31,608,540 12.633 
Motor Carriers Tax Included in Motor Vehicles 


Cigarette Tax 22,457 -009 
Sales Tax 4,226,000 17.717 
Use Tax Included . Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 51,753 3.50 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 7,628,057 3.056 
Inheritance Tax 3,808,536 1.526 

Estate Tax 709,500 -284 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 17,965,936 


Total $249,616,352* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
56; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—98. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $2,987.7, DEPOSITS $2,- 
719.0.%* 


Maryland is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 5. State-wide branch banking.™ 


12 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.=* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, Cal- 
vert and Fayette Sts., Baltimore 3, Md., 
Robert G. Merrick, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,100, Surplus $6,300, Deposits $173,- 
059. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





FIDELITY-BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK, Baltimore and Light Sts., Balti- 
more 3, Md., W. Bladen Lowndes, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus $11,400, 
Deposits $270,243. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BAL- 
TIMORE, Light and Redwood Sts., Bal- 
timore 3, Md., James W. McElroy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus $15,000, 
Deposits $286,570. 


MARYLAND TRUST CO., N. W. Cor. 
Calvert and Redwood Sts., Baltimore 3, 
Md., Stanley B. Trott, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $1,625, Surplus $3,875, Deposits 
$106,848. 


MERCANTILE-SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY, Baltimore and 
Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md., Thomas B. 
Butler, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Sur- 
plus $13,000, Deposits $95,515. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
MARYLAND, Baltimore St. and St. 
Paul Pl., Baltimore 3, Md., Charles W. 
Hoff, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, Sur- 
plus $11,000, Deposits $222,234. 
SUBURBAN TRUST COMPANY, 6495 
New Hampshire Ave., Hyattsville, Md., 
J. Robert Sherwood, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,000, Surplus $2,500, Deposits 
$109,583. Not a member of Federal Re- 
serve System. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 31 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Textile Mill Products 99.62 86.76 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 122.01 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 273.16 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 162.55 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 118.64 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 172.47 
Rubber Products 76.58 192.14 
sures. Clay & Glass Products 212.43 248.37 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 252.95 
Avex a men Metal Products 181.57 183.50 
ery, except Elec. 191.07 210.59 
Electrical M 225.30 283.84 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 282.20 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 


sents value of products shi: (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less cost of materials, 
contract 


supplies, fuel, electric energy, 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 
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Baltimore (U) 14 43.6 29.6 86.9 70.0 57 43 2.95 42.5 6.1 22.7 NS58N52 48 65 121 121 133 6 15 25 72 
Baltimore 146 42.8 25.6 86.6 66.0 54 11-17 3- 28 432.95 425 60 15.1 60 48 46 69 106 145 115 6 31 30 95 * 
Frederick 294 41.4 24.0 87.9 65.4 54 4.0 2.58 40.2 64 19.8 64 ., ” o° ee. 8. 119 4 
U: Urban site. N: Computed. ‘Less than 4. Partly cloudy days not shown above, 














AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *” 


Baltimore 

GAYLE W. ARNOLD, Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 1104 Bal- 
timore & Ohio Bldg. 

HENRY T. DOUGLAS, Mgr., New Industry 
Location, Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, 22 Light St. 

H. FINDLAY FRENCH, 3902 Canterbury 
Road. 

ROBERT J. GEORGE, Indust. Devel. En- 
gineer, Baltimore Gas & Electric Co.. 
1103 Lexington Bldg. 

WILLIAM E. JOHNSTON, Megr., Indust. De- 
vel., Western Maryland Ry., Co., 300 St. 
Paul Place. 

ARNATH W. KNABE, Asst. Mgr., Indust. 
Devel., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
1104 Baltimore & Ohio Bldg. 

ALBERT J. ROLLERI, Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Chesapeake Region, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Room 85, Walbert Bldg., 1800 North 
Charles St. 


S. A. TEMPLE, Asst. to Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 1104 Bal- 
timore & Ohio Bldg. 

Cumberland 

THOMAS W. MORRIS, Indust. Promotion 
Director, C. of C., Liberty Trust Bldg. 

Valley Lee 

GEORGE C. SMITH, SR., Valley Lee, St. 
Mary’s County. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 532,248, elementary 334,332, 
secondary 197,916. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 19,414, elementary 10,654, sec- 
ondary 8,760. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,148 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 32 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
800, secondary 211. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $268 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 87,119, elementary 73,460, sec- 
ondary 13,659. Teachers, 1954—2,304. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
38. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 187, secondary 68. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 30,044, trade and industrial schools 
13,538. Expenditure, 1956—Total 
$1,684,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,018,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 44,- 
200, male 30,443, female 13,757. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 5,990, male 4,750, 
female 1,240. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 13, private 20. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 4,167, masters 615, doctorates 
166. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$141,066,000. Endowments, 1954—$57,- 
814,000. Institution with $10,000,000 
endowment—Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956):** 
Number 16, acreage 12,270. 


South Atlantic States—MARYLAND 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ™* Number 261, acreage 10,434. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
147,000, hunting 154,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
27,264. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 16, 
18-hole 33.* Semi-private—9-hole 9, 18- 
hole 5.* Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 
11. (*Figures include Washington, D.C.) 


BOATS (January 1, 1958):*5 Outboard 
motors 105,000. Total power boats 125,- 
163; percent of U.S. total 2.12. 


SKIING: ¥¢ 
Deep Creek Ski Trails, Oakland. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
1. Football—Major league teams 1. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
12, Sunday 3; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 756,000, Sunday 670,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 50; 
AM 34, FM 10, TV 6. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 44; with 100 beds or more 
30; with 300 beds or more 9. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 10,606; per 
100,000 estimated population 366.4. 


PHYSICIANS: ™* Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—146. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—41. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ® Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 962,291. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 390,323. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


State US. 


Diseases of heart..........0+-+. 364.8 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
ie 
56. 


diseases of early infancy . 
Scions and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn. 
General arteri: 
Diabetes mellitus 
Congenital malformations 
Cirrhosis of liver 


PRNMAP Kes 
PORiIOM NX 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
J. Millard Tawes, D.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 
U.S. House—7 D. State Senate—26 D., 
3 R.; State House—116 D., 7 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 932,000; Democrat 373,000; Republi- 
can 560,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—1,700,000; 
percent voted 54.8. 


15 








PERSONALIZED 
PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICE 


MARYLAND 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA 


PERSONAL 
INTRODUCTIONS TO 
COMMUNITY LEADERS 

= 

PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED TOURS 

OF PLANT SITES 
2 
PLUS PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE WITH 
NO OBLIGATION, 
NO CHARCE 


CALLS AND LETTERS TO 
YOUR HOME 

LABOR SURVEYS 

AVAILABLE PLANTS 

SITE DATA 

WAGE, TAX RATES 


TRANSPORTATION AND RE- 
SOURCES STUDIES 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON HUNDREDS OF COM- 
MUNITIES 


ALL TAILORED TO YOUR 
SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


Write or phone 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
POTOMAC EDISON SYSTEM 
55 E. Washington St. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Phone RE9-2400 














R. J. Reynolds 


TOBACCO CO. 


Connett-Dusitier 


[Western Electri¢ 


PLANT LOCATION 


My NeguJna 


Nee 
Burtington 


Burlington 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


——— 2 Howard Hout Tre C4 


— 


CARPET 


Gerber 


GF riled G ompany 
¢ 


New and expanding industry has invested 
$488,180,000 in North Carolina during 
the past three years. Thirty of the 1019 
companies are represented by their trade 
marks on this page 


Their reasons for selecting North Caro 
lina were varied, but regardless of how 
complex their manufacturing require 


Allied-Kennecott 
TITANIUM 


ments, North Carolina has a profitable 
answer. There is such an answer for the 
expansion your Company has been con 
sidering 


A trained and professional staff of engi 
neers await your challenge 


Considering North Carolina doesn't cost 
it pays 


YALE 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 





TRADE MARK 
MADE INUSA 


CANNON 











She. Ane ucan . a Company 


Trademarks 
of the 

ew 
Andustrial 
Chimate 
/ 


ij 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ont i Wate, 
Pa 


@ division of Textron ine. 


MELITE 


For prompt and confidential plant 
location information you are invited to 
contact Wm. P. Saunders, Director, 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Development in Raleigh. 
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NORTH CAROLINA Conservation and Development, Education Building, Raleigh 


North Carolina. 
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STATE LAND AREA (28th) 49,097 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (10th) 4,061,929 
(1957 est. 4,498,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®*: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. PHYSICAL FEATURES Al 
(1) Asheville 53,000 (57.4) North Carolina lies wholly within the three leading topographical regions 
(2) Charlotte 134,042 (164.2) of the eastern portion of the U.S.: the Coastal Plain region, which occupies 
(3) Durham 71,311 (87.4) approximately the eastern half, the Piedmont Plateau region, which occupies about 
(4) Fayetteville 34,715 (48.6) 20,000 sq. mi. in the middle, and the Appalachian region, which occupies about 
(12) Gastonia 23,069 (35.2) 6,000 sq. mi. in the west. At the eastern extremity of the Coastal Plain region 
(13) Goldsboro 21,454 (26.3) an outer coast line is formed by a chain of long narrow barrier beaches. Through 
(5) Greensboro 74,389 (119.7) most of the Coastal Plain region, which extends inland an average of 150 mi., 
(6) High Point 39,973 (45.2) the country continues very level or only slightly undulating, and rises to the 
(7) Kannapolis 28,448 (31.3) westward at the rate of little more than one foot to the mile. The Piedmont 
(14) Kinston 18,336 (26.7) Plateau region’s elevation increases westward at a rate of about 3% ft. per mi. 
(8) Raleigh 65,679 (80.5) to the Blue Ridge escarpment. It, in turn, rises precipitously 1,200-1,500 ft. or 
(9) Rocky Mount 27,697 (32.2) more and forms the southeast border of North Carolina’s Appalachian region. 
(10) Wilmington 45,043 (54.6) 
(15) Wilson 23,010 (27.9) 


(11) Winston-Salem 87,811 (114.6) Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 


mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
. $ *40-°50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. occur. $1,000 1,000 
% COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, Se ('54) ('56) 

PLETED (49) (49) BATH %, 





COUNTY 





The State 4,061,929* . 33.7% 26.6% 939,215 $2,121 10.8% 34.5% 994,356 53.3% 3,209,796 2,238,282 


17,600 2,918 17.8 , 18,419 ; 65,395 
1,521 7 3,509 % 7,474 
1,007 2,111 ? 3,480 
1,371 6,199 48. 11,887 
981 5,184 f 
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1,421 
1,390 
1,507 
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2,252 
2,846 
2,181 
2,141 
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2,634 
41,614 
50,621 A 32,599 
48,823 x 43.4 40,696 

*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—4,498,000—an increase of 10.7% from 1950 Census. (Continued on page 118) 
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MARKETS” (Cont) 


South Atlantic States—NORTH CAROLINA 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. OWELL. DWELL. RETAIL 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN- NON- MEDIAN SCHOO MBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° $Q. *#0.'50 % WHITE AGE ‘ INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. Occup. $1,000 - 
Mi. %, % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 —‘ TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (‘49) (49) BATH % 

The State  4,061,929° 83 13.7% 33.7% 26.6% 25.0 7.9 939,215 $2,121 10.8% 34.5% 994,356 53.3% 3,209,796 2,238,282 
Cumberland 96,006 145 61.8 39.7 280 23.4 9.1 20,060 2,355 118 41.4 21,032 43.6 99,843 27,491 
Davidson 62,244 114 16.6 «639.7 (10.3 25.8 7.8 15,015 2467 9.6 32.5 16,079 66.3 50,321 34,369 
Davie 15,420 58 3.4 14.0 26.3 7.6 3,950 2,022 8.2 19.5 3,938 63.4 7,870 4,322 

plin 41,074 50 3.4 .. S98 928° fe 9,145 1,141 3.0 14.4 9,773 53.5 20,396 7,728 
Durham 101,639 340 «26.7 «72.20 «33.300 27.20 «88 223,815 2,960 18.1 47.2 26,099 44.5 102,288 75,859 
Edgecombe 51,634 101 5.0 40.7 519 233 7.0 11,240 1,980 10.6 27.3 11,824 35.6 38,760 23,058 
Forsyth 146,135 345 15.5 65.8 284 279 8.7 37,355 2,760 16.2 474 39,694 54.8 155,394 151,390 
Franklin 31,341 63 33 81 466 23 7.2 6,825 1,443 5.2 143 7,115 43.2 11,392 5,368 
Gaston 110,836 310 266 55.2 134 25.1 7.4 27,510 2.683 12.6 34.2 27,880 52.3 83,87 47,914 
Gates 9:555 28 =—5.0 .. 826 643 7.0 2,050 ‘927 3.7 12.6 2,186 60. 3,7 4,171 
Granville 31,793 59 83 21.0 46.7 24.7 7.6 6,255 1,840 7.9 21.1 "804 41.4 16,418 8,631 
Greene 18,024 67 —28 - 643 204 69 3,575 1,455 10.3 10.5 3,753 26. 6,011 2,045 
Guilford 191,057 294 24.1 66.0 195 273 9.1 46,895 3,045 20.0 51.4 49,769 53.5 246,724 163,478 
Halifax 8,377 81 3.3 241 566 220 67 12415 1,694 8&7 23.6 13,001 39.6 42, 16,700 
Harnett 47,605 79 76 203 263 229 73 «411,070 1,919 7.5 20.4 11,210 42.6 29,86 14,053 
Haywood 37.631 81 271 22 251 80 9,015 2,439 11.2 38.5 9,570 64.6 24:238 3 
Henderson 30,921 81 187 197 67 29 84 7,820 1,776 7.8 47.3 8554 65.1 27,927 14,426 
Hertford 21,453 60 10.9 16.7 600 234 73 4,480 1,426 5.4 21.0 4,768 42.6 15,558 9,499 
Hoke 15,756 38 5.5 i. oe. 3,000 1,079 43 17.9 3,228 41.6 5,638 2,7 
Iredell 56,303 95 117 42.7 178 #263 81 13,430 2,241 9.0 36.4 14,567 60.0 40,508 27,074 
Jackson 19,261 39 —0.5 a. ae a 4,220 1,289 3.7 21.0 4439 716 8,823 4, 
Johnston 5,906 83 33 125 217 228 #71 15,205 1,496 5.0 17.0 15,734 43.7 37,804 39,153 
Lee 23,522 92 25.5 426 260 25.0 81 585 2,243 10.1 33.1 5,737 54.7 20,982 11,548 
Lenoir 45,953 118 «11S 399 4943.1 49244 7.4 10,095 1682 9.6 31.1 10,866 37.0 49,242 18,647 
Lincoln 27,459 89 135 197 127 242 7.7 6,300 1, 6.1 26.9 6,633 59.3 15,288 7,427 
McDowell 25,720 58 118 219 56 242 7.4 6.195 2,114 7.3 25.2 6,346 60.9 15,02 6,040 
Macon 16,174 31 1.9 . 82 65 74 3,530 1,232 4.0 28.2 3,939 74.5 9:970 2,971 
Madison 20,522 46 —8.9 ae ae ek 4,645 1,026 2.1 12.8 4,827 63.1 6 666 5,696 
Martin 27,938 58 70 178 504 20.7 6.7 5,660 1,403 5.3 18.0 6,002 42.9 18,526 7,823 
Mecklenburg 197,052 364 29.8 «= 715) «= 25.4 3= 27.8 = 10.3 «49,550 3,180 23.0 62.2 52,598 48.8 2 396,987 
Mitchell 5,143 69 —5.2 ~ Lae, ee Se 3,510 1,239 4.2 23.6 3,686 75.0 7,473 4,898 
Montgomery — 17,260 35 6.0 .. «69290 83S 4,165 1,629 5.6 24.8 4313 61.0 10,247 5,501 
Moore 33,129 49 70 #129 269 253 84 7,730 1,926 9.2 34.6 8,295 64.2 25,213 10,722 
Nash 59,919 109 78 247 424 «+230 $470 12815 1,873 88 24.3 13,688 39.0 44,764 23,529 
New Hanover 63,272 326 32.0 71.2 314 283 9.2 16,160 2,250 11.9 61.8 17,646 52.0 78,830 39,105 
Northampton 28,432 53 0.5 .. 42 $230 66 5,625 1,287 6.4 13.8 6,064 44.2 8,067 6,962 
Onslow 42,047 56 1344 182 159 219 89 8.110 2,293 10.5 38.7 8159 42.7 34,798 13,683 
Orange 34,435 87 493 26.7 25.1 23.9 9.0 7,315 2,457 15.6 43.0 7,781 55.5 21,936 12,720 
Pamlico 9,993 29 3.0 - BO MO 27 2415 1,358 3.6 123 2470 74.6 2,701 1,117 
Pasquotank 24,347 1066 «184 52.1 382 262 84 5,780 1,969 8.0 40.8 6,374 52.9 26,838 7,268 
Perquimans 9,602 37. —1.7 yee - ae tree 2,310 1,259 4.7 19.1 2370 548 7,940 2,513 
Person 24,361 61 —2.7 17.7 362 232 7:3 5,235 1,845 5.5 20.7 5,634 45.2 15,571 7,812 
Pitt 63,789 97 4.2 30.8 463 22.7 7.2 13,825 1,601 9.0 26.3 14,389 36.1 50,925 26,671 
Polk 11,627 50 —2.1 2 Sa: oe. Re 2,785 1,586 10.0 33.6 3,026 63.2 6,143 3,854 
Randolph 50,804 63 140 152 85 262 7.9 12365 2311 108 27.2 13,337 68.3 39,969 19,594 
Richmond 39,597 83 76 343 305 242 7.6 9,275 2.438 13.4 318 9,7 55.7 28,905 1, 
Robeson 87,769 9 142 105 573 £204 «7.2 990 1,481 69 21.8 19117 41.7 4.099 23,429 
Rockingham 64,816 113 «11.9 «3850 «20.1 26.00 7.4 15,830 2,3 11.3 29.2 16,617 58.3 45,614 28,343 
Rowan 75,410 146 9.0 41.1 17.1 27.1 84 19,195 2,765 12.6 44.9 20,197 56.9 : 38,4 
Rutherford 46,356 82 17 334 123 23 7.7 # 13030 1911 73 26.9 11,633 52.9 28,876 13,429 

pson 49,780 52 49 89 368 224 7.4 10,930 1,142 3.7 14.5 11,373 51.8 22,687 0,9 

Scotland 26,336 6 134 27.1 #478 «(21.7 2 «67 5.425 1,550 6.0 23.1 5,990 37.3 15,234 7,595 
Stanly 37,130 93 13.1 318 114 262 7.8 9,525 2,301 88 40.5 9,859 58.5 604 10,056 
Stokes 21,520 47 —5.0 eee, Be ee 5,160 1,845 5.4 12.6 5,218 57.3 5,759 2,390 

urry 593 85 91 284 5.7 245 75 10,925 2075 83 28.1 11,426 64.5 38,762 20,908 
Transylvania 15,194 40 241 257 49 241 #7.9 3,685 1,741 7.28 40.9 3,682 62.7 10,036 3,476 
Union 42,034 65 75 241 226 240 80 9,695 1,759 6.0 23.5 10,193 54.0 26,935 13,564 
Vance 32,101 119 71 343 455 245 7.4 6.945 2,055 9.1 35 7 42.1 22,855 17,691 
Wake 136,450 15380 24.6 «53.1 «229.30 «= 26.4 0S 9.6 )~=— 31,910 2,626 ~=—:17.9 50.1 33,249 46.4 153,253 216,995 
Warren 23,539 53 1.7 . a ae 4,640 1,205 5.4 183 5,018 50.0 7,779 4,336 
Washington 13,180 39 70 34.0 436 23.7 7.6 3,075 1,824 64 20.7 039 «(55.4 7,902 3,472 
Watauga 18,342 57 13 162 12 20 1.6 3,865 1,063 3.5 30.1 4315 74.0 8,936 3,772 
Wayne 64,267 116 «10.2 «39.2 (42.2 4253 7.5 13,695 1,542 7.0 29.4 15,038 38.6 51,551 25,139 
Wilkes 45,243 59 52 97 60 232 72 £10,020 1403 38 18.0 10,748 71.8 28,828 20,143 
Wilson 54,506 146 85 42.2 404 23.7 7:1 12,245 1,907 11.7 27.5 12,780 33.7 3,40: 61,059 
Yadkin 22,133 66 71 . gs. 22 ° 4 5,235 1,830 5.6 20.0 5,604 66.6 9,421 4,613 
Yancey 16,306 52 —5.2 age: hee Ta 3,515 1,212 3.2 16.2 3,809 72.5 4,440 3,109 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—4,498,000—an increase of 10.7% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW oy, 
” %, 20- OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) 
(’50) (‘50) $1,000 _ $1,000 Food & Kindred Products............. 300 
Tobacco Manufactures................ 57 
The State 1,463,352 27.9 24.6 6,645 1,466 904 380,089 915,683 2,210,463 129,622 Textile Mill Products................. 814 
Alamance 30,604 48.8 9.7 153 55 35 15,963 43,171 104,532 3,716 
Alexander 5,107 37.7 332. 38 4 4 950 2,021 3,309 322 
Alleghany 2,685 11.8 55.7 9 me 3 495 1,070 38 
Anson 8,836 23.8 36.5 57 7 5 1,440 3,239 5,352 166 
Ashe 6,920 8.9 63.2 34 5 2 490 860 1,723 158 
Avery 3,769 15.2 46.0 17 3 1 309 495 1,150 56 
Beaufort 12,295 12.5 38.9 60 12 1 876 1,537 3,374 247 
Bertie 9,314 116 62.8 49 4 3 816 1,601 3,361 214 
Bladen 9,828 20.5 51.4 69 3 2 1,499 2,671 4,442 535 
Buncombe 45,143 22.4 8.7 163 35 18 8,758 24,251 54,838 6,909 Metal Indnotel 4 
Burke 16,152 513 9.0 102. 21 3S 20 1806) 96008 3993 . Sel beaten 39 
Ca 27,803 56.2 6.5 63 14 17 21,133 50,126 76, 1,764 Machinery, except Elec................ 69 
Caldwell 15,101 55.6 8.6 83 18 28 .290 19,685 39,351 1,034 eae eer reset eee «6 
¢ 7,208 a30 12.3 39 i 2 oss 899 3,293 a Pestten sont ~ 650s 7 bewecoecveses : 74 
aswe. * e . . 188 429 3 «s8L gy sFeRSpOTtation Hquipment............. 
Catawba 25,285 49.4 9.9 288 117 35 14,184 29,884 59,972 3,765 Instruments & Related Products. ....... m3 
Chatham 9,342 32.0 31.5 99 11 11 2,970 6,689 13,795 1,149 Re oe eT ee ee 


(Continued on next page) 
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South Atlantic States—NORTH CAROLINA 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont, 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL LJ IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY Rew 
To To 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(‘50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 1,463,352 27.9 24.6 6,645 1,466 904 380,089 915,682 2,210,463 129,622 
Cherokee 5,027 13.7 37.0 25 8 2 872 1,808 2,377 ‘187 
Chowan 4,090 18.3 32.0 15 2 1 379 747 1,293 128 
Clay 1,643 11.3 60.6 5 1 Fe 91 145 165 9 
Cleveland 23,795 34.8 26.4 76 19 20 7,340 17,271 28,396 1,587 
Columbus 17,160 8.4 60.6 $1 13 5 1,984 4,857 13,972 1,628 
Craven 13,564 11.9 25.3 62 20 3 1,395 2,904 6,857 692 
Cumberland 24,081 16.3 16.0 75 20 11 3,679 8,032 16,813 751 
Davidson 25,350 53.2 11.1 181 42 29 12,231 27,323 58,842 2,499 
Davie 5,750 43.5 25.4 34 3 4 1,845 4,390 7,532 489 
Duplin 13,883 7.1 65.4 48 6 3 1,023 1 5,260 169 
Durham 40,875 29.8 4.8 122 24 21 11,392 32,419 144,539 7,320 
Edgecombe 18,324 13.4 38.2 53 13 2,131 4,917 10,422 526 
orsyth ,759 39.9 Ca) 187 48 36 24,498 69,027 303, 756 18,956 
Franklin 10,054 14.3 57.1 41 6 2 1,147 2,502 3,425 166 
Gaston 45,759 58.6 4.5 219 48 76 25,269 59,734 115,165 7,307 
Gates 2,903 19.0 53.6 23 3 196 322 719 43 
Granville 9,994 9.9 50.0 40 6 4 1,256 2,369 4,973 222 
Greene 5,492 1.6 78.3 9 part ee 49 91 193 13 
Guilford 83,679 37.6 5.7 509 133 85 33,045 77,484 169,106 8,190 
ifax 20,135 26.0 37.4 85 16 9 5,196 11,836 23,244 1,607 
15,792 20.4 41.9 56 9 2 2,519 5,376 9,071 418 

Haywood 12,277 39.5 21.2 35 8 6 3,856 15,622 48,436 4,749 
Henderson 10,824 23.5 22.3 au 16 5 2,064 4,982 9,641 603 
Hertford 7,120 17.1 43.5 38 7 1 1,924 704 294 
Hoke ,061 12.3 0 12 5 1 972 2,422 3,985 49 
Iredell 21,912 39.4 18.2 132 40 24 8,526 19,845 37,397 2,003 
Jackson 19.1 36.1 18 1 2 d d d 
Johnston 21 042 11.8 56.0 66 10 8 2,346 4,554 8,294 319 
Lee 8,795 29.7 22.2 89 17 8 3,132 6,799 14,420 1,237 
Lenoir 15,724 12.8 36.1 51 15 9 3,291 8,722 40,312 3,356 
Lincoln 9,985 41.4 24.7 61 10 10 2,848 5,792 9,697 272 
McDowell 8, 50.0 12.3 51 18 7 4,705 11,608 23,811 1,078 
Macon 4,684 12.0 43.4 26 2 1 330 701 1,486 93 
Madison 6,344 8.6 63.4 15 2 % 138 237 712 30 
artin 8,877 11.5 52.9 3 6 3 805 1,528 3,324 85 
Mecklenburg 84,686 23.3 3.7 385 118 50 17,067 45,829 128,740 5,589 
Mitchell 568 20.3 31.2 9 sé 543 92 1,891 48 
Montgomery 6,491 44.3 18.1 97 9 7 3,115 5,491 10,597 279 
Moore 11,674 26.1 21.2 89 12 a 2,348 5,316 10,925 221 
Nash 20,653 11.0 47.3 67 20 8 3 7,187 21,510 811 
New Hanover 23,787 17.7 4.2 101 26 13 4,195 10,217 25,820 1,405 
Northampton 8,769 14.2 56.3 33 7 1 59. 1,102 2,018 130 
Onslow 8,411 6.9 34.2 13 2 ee 104 213 550 29 
Orange 12,114 21.9 18.7 38 3 4 1,500 3,154 6,921 252 
Pamlico 2,911 10.6 36.9 16 1 ee 82 13. 83 51 
Pasquotank 8,269 21.2 14.3 47 10 5 1,353 2,727 5,531 496 
Perquimans 3,020 19.7 40.5 20 2 187 31 1 58 
‘erson 8,013 22.6 46.9 34 1 5 1,974 4,292 7,405 524 
Pitt 21,244 7.3 48.9 56 15 7 1,727 2,946 7,805 386 

Polk 3,924 29.8 26.3 27 2 5 1,102 2,673 4,163 si 
Randolph 21,132 51.2 14.2 200 34 33 10,817 27,227 51,826 2,252 
Richmond 14,853 35.1 16.1 54 13 6 4,052 10,776 17,760 1,478 
30,596 10.7 54.2 67 16 4 2,753 6,232 10,579 596 
Rockingham 25,598 41.7 20.9 13 19 9,267 23,914 91,743 1,631 
Rowan 30,376 43.2 7.6 111 24 15 7,148 16,071 29,633 1,631 
Rutherford 16,655 43.4 20.7 15 14 6,681 15,466 30,544 2,309 
pson 16, 185 11.8 58.3 71 18 2 1,311 2,159 4,65 275 
Scotland . 31.5 29.2 30 a 9 2,654 5,941 10,326 1,203 
Stanly 14,640 50.0 13.8 12 8 6,395 15,356 30,187 1,464 
Stokes 7,131 15.8 61.9 24 5 1 435 79 1,629 79 
Surry 16,470 32.5 30.6 107 16 20 7,728 17,350 30,626 766 
Transylvania J 8 16.0 27 3 6 2,244 6,693 24,899 898 
Union 14,677 22.0 35.3 55 19 6 1,911 3,797 8,021 664 
Vance 11,559 23.6 29.2 28 8 4 2,344 4,810 9,650 480 
Wake $1,631 9.2 17.2 167 34 16 4,697 11,144 25,885 9,403 
Warren 7,742 11.4 57.0 34 6 1 46 1,720 137 
Washington 4,141 34.5 26.4 18 2 3 d d 
Watauga 5,482 8.2 48.5 15 és 1 133 271 1,237 94 
Wayne 20,380 13.6 34.7 70 14 9 2,302 4,686 10,174 323 
Wilkes 14,203 32.4 29.3 100 10 10 3,006 5,482 9,995 484 
i 18,881 10.3 20 7 2,123 4,476 10,868 635 
Yadkin 7,772 22.5 46.4 39 a ae 216 357 692 53 
Yancey 4,701 15.1 50.8 16 4 2 670 1,694 2,924 93 


“da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ®*: >: 9 


North Carolina mineral production in 
1955 was valued at $41,210,000, a de- 
crease of 1.1% from 1954. (A further 
decrease of 3.8% from 1955 was ex- 
perienced in 1956.) In value of U.S. pro- 
duction by states North Carolina ranked 
37th, producing 0.26% of the total. The 
principal minerals in order of value were 
stone, tungsten concentrate, sand and 
gravel, and mica. 





FORESTS * 

Total forest land, 1953—19,513,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 44,152, soft- 
wood 22,459, hardwood 21,693; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 2,951, soft- 
wood 1,606, hardwood 1,345; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 2,381, softwood 
1,542, hardwood 840. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 13,642, softwood 6,379, hardwood 
7,263; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
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MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) © 


6,645 
230-499 Employ 


500-999 Employees. ............++++ 105 
102,498 Raploycs. isi ulnia 4 mcminie sion 38 
2,500 or more Employees............ 6 





802, softwood 416, hardwood 386; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 647, softwood 
415, hardwood 231. 


WATER °° 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Large potential supply with proper de- 
velopment of local shortages of surface 
water and over-pumping of ground 
water. No regional overdevelopment. 
Stream pollution is most important sur- 
face water problem.” (Urban Land Insti- 
tute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:™*_ Privately owned 4; publicly 
owned 10; federal projects 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 
9; combined gas 1; manufactured gas 5;: 
liquid-petroleum gas 6. Number of com- 
munities in'state served through mains: 
63. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"° 4,019,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—156,000; 1959—275,- 
000; 1960—275,000. Total—706,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 1,223,000; utilities 
1,208,000; industrial 15,000. Undevel- 
oped—974,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
NORTH CAROLINA *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
336 Fayetteville St.. Raleigh. 
Electric only. 


DUKE POWER CO. 

422 So. Church St., Charlotte 1. 
Electric only. 

PIEDMONT NATURAL GAS CO. 
523 So. Tryon St., Charlotte. 
Gas only. 

Puss SERVICE CO. of N. C. 

170 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia. 


Gas only. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Asheville 1, 12, 13, 14 

Charlotte 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Durham 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 15, 17 
Fayetteville 2, 7, 8, 14, 18 

Gastonia 1, 3, 10 

Goldsboro 1, 8 

Greensboro 1, 12, 14, 15, 17 

High Point 1, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15 
Kannapolis 1 

Kinston 1, 8, 14 

Raleigh 1, 2, 4, 12, 14, 15 

Rocky Mount 8, 12 

Wilmington 4, 8, 14, 18 

Wilson 2, 8 

Winston-Salem 1, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17 


RAILROADS" 
1. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


2. Norfolk Southern Ry., Terminal 
Bldg., Norfolk 10, Va. 


3. Piedmont & Northern Ry., 422 So. 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 

4. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 

5. Durham & Southern Ry., 306 S. 
Dillard St., Durham, N. C. 


6. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 


PLANT LOCATION 


7. Aberdeen & Rockfish R.R., Fayette- 
ville, N.C. 

8. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

9. High Point-Thomasville & Denton 
R.R., P.O. Box 671, High Point, 
N. C. 

10. Carolina & Northwestern Ry., P.O. 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 

11. Winston-Salem Southbound Ry., 
P.O. Box 205, Winston-Salem 1, 
N.C. 


AIRLINES *? 


12. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

13. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

14. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

15. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

16. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

17. Air Taxi: 

Southern Flight Air Taxi Inc., Doug- 
las Municipal Airport, Charlotte, 
mq SC. 

Dodson’s Aero Service, Raleigh- 
Durham Airport, Durham, N. C. 

Greensboro-High Point Air Service, 

Inc., Greensboro-High Point Airport, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Smith Rey- 

nolds Airport, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

18. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 

NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


MOTOR CARRIERS *° 


There are 31 Class I and 47 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Charlotte to: 

Chicago, Ill.—775 

New York, N. Y.—618 

Miami, Fla.—751 

Boston, Mass.—845 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 





Planning to relocate. . . 


to build a plant, 
warehouse or other facility 7? 


take a good look at 


Charlotte 


NORTH CAROLINA 


o- - 













& 


have 
Brochure 


OU growsn-minded company should 
this* Comprehensive, 7-Section Fact 


READY NOW! 


The things you want to know 
about a community. It’s yours 
for the asking! Your inquiry 
handled confidentially. 






——— 


4 
GET YOURS NOW! 


Just write: 


! W. M. Ficklen, Industrial Manager 
Pt #Cc 





~ 





N 
~ 





\ Charlotte Ch 
222 South Church Street 


ee ee oe 
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Industrial and Distribution Center of the Carolinas 
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TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST CO., 
Winston-Salem 1, N. C., John F. Wat- 
lington, Pres., (000’s) Capital $18,030, 
Surplus $15,000, Deposits $492,351. 


SEE PAGE 95 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 207,209 -056 INDUSTRIAL 
a ee es 
Keeeic, tte.” ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT 
Intangibles Tax 8,368,649 2.276 


Alcoholic Beverage INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 


13,683,245 3.721 GROUP, 1947 to 195641 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 





91,693,313 24.933 : 
Motor Vehicle Fees 30,967,763 8.421 C O A S T L i N . 1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
+ oreng ® Carrier Fees Included in Motor Vehicles Added Pat 
Sales Tax sneha e920 19-931 by Manufacture (1907 = 108) 
se Tax ncluded in Sales Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 15,647,369 4.255 Pa A | L R O A D ea e — an 

ailroa ompany ‘obacco Manufactures \. e 

Tax 1,154,316 314 Textile Mill Products 99.62 122.50 
Insurance Tax 10, 842, 692 2.948 Apparel & Related Products 130.80 200.41 
Inheritance Tax 5,372 1.499 Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 203.52 

Estate Tax Included _ Inheritance Tax ° Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 203.54 

Gift Tax 316,513 .085 Industrial ting & Publishing 174.16 196.45 
Unemployment Chemicals & Products 218.02 211.06 

Compensation Tax 30,371,737 J Rubber pred Ley 4 od 

Fy SY Lg ie ae Leather & 120, 

Total $367,757,916* Deve opment Primary a. ees | — 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- Electrical Mac : 

employment compenastion tax. S pecia | ists SE oe pa mca 3,332.66 

nadjusted value added by manufacture 
sents value of products shi: (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less a 
cont 


capgeicn, fuel, electric energy, 
work. 
t Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— : Be ba a wo 
45; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS Alabama « Florida Note —The index of wholesale prices rove 10% in 


AND TRUST COs.—164. TOTAL RE- 


SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL Georgia ¢ Virginia 











BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- S AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
SOURCES $2,737.3, DEPOSITS §$2,- North Carolina COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE “7? 
455.8.™ 
i Asheville 
North Carolina is in Federal Reserve South Carolina FRANK COXE, Exec. Vice-Pres., Asheville 
Tr H2 et R I Coun Affiliated wi 

ing No. 5.%* State-wide branch bank — - ate goto th Cham- 

MS, Charlotte 
70 communities in state have locally WILLIAM M. FICKLEN, Industrial Mgr., 
financed Industrial Development Organi- C. of C., 222 South Church St. 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- | SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 101 N. _ Fayetteville 


munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Elm St., Greensboro, N. C., C. M. Van- 
story, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $6,500, Deposits $111,201. 


FIRST-CITIZENS BANK & TRUST 


CHARLES C. CLARK, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
of C., P.O. Box 1076. 


oo pong 
T. ISLEY, Exec. Secretary, Gastonia 
Industrial Diversification Commission, 401- 


CO., Smithfield, N. C., L. R. Holding, : 
U.S. commercial banks with resources _—Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,400, Surplus Pes div 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57: $11,100, Deposits $201,223. Not amem- JOHN B_PARRAMORE, JR., Mgr., Indust. 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. ber of Federal Reserve System. High Point 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL BANK, 
200-208 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 1, N. C., 


BRANCH BANKING & TRUST CO., 
124 E. Nash St., Wilson, N. C., J. E. 


PHIL CLARKE, Mgr., ae. Devel. Div.. 
C. of C., 329 No. Main S 


Addison H. Reese, Pres., (000’s) Capital Paschall, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Raleigh 
$4,000, Surplus $12,000, Deposits $220,- Surplus $6,000, Deposits $89,799. Not a —, re sg uy Mgr. Indust. Dept. 


333. 


member of Federal Reserve System. 


(Continued on page 122) 

















CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted ; 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS ; 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER { 
DATES % %, OF | 
MO.—DAY POSS. i 
Sunrise : 
January July Snow, Sieet to Sunset ss 2 Temperature ; 
ee ee : ; | 
STATION $ & E * ae 5 8 ; 
| oe eae 4 3s 3 5 fi: 
eee fee fe ae 3 ~ sis 
ae a ae ee ae ee = a 8 5 ct £347 
a 7 > > - $ : = = g 8 5 bad = =F 
3 3 = - = € = = s & € € e = H = Hy 3 4 2 ° °o 5 
a 6 a 6 r < 2 ; 6 = = Om. a eee oe S ea 2 5 
Asheville (U) 2203 48.8 30.0 84.1 63.4 56 cigs) ceeds SE 2 BS SS ae SS $89 1158 123 I. @ 8 BB . 
Charlotte 725 52.2 32.3 88.8 68.3 60 11-15 3-21 4.6 2.65 43.0 1.5 5.7 55 52 65 123 126 120 2 20 40 46 * 
Greensboro 891 49.0 29.0 87.4 66.9 58 vee) epee, 42 248 GA. 24, 62 8 BS Se Oe. we. ie 2 oe ae 
Hatteras (R) 7 543 41.6 834 73.5 63 ‘a 6.4 3.08 54.7 3 10 75 74 46 66 142 112 124 * 9 1 13 0 
Raleigh (U) 400 51.3 34.0 88.9 69.6 61 sts, Lecce Se ee ae c es eee c c c c ¢.¢ e c ec 
Raleigh 433 50.8 32.0 89.0 68.0 59 11-16 3-24 5.4 2.82 45.0 2.1 7.1 57 55 49 62 131 118 118 4 18 40 51 * 
Wilmington 30 58.7 36.9 89.1 70.9 63 -... 8.1 2.59 49.8 4 15 59 63 57 65 133 103 120 * 11 26 28 0 
Winston-Salem 967 48.6 30.0 87.0 67.9 58 ---- 45 2.79 43.1 3.00 86 55 51 -. 118 140 105 2 34 41 85 * 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. c: Airport and City combined. *Less than 14. Partly cloudy days not shown iste: 
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INTERESTED 
IN THIS 
AREA? 





Carolina Power & Light Company 
serves it and knows it well. 


We are eager fo tell you about it. 


Our Area Development 
Department can provide 
detailed data on any one of 
our 350 Carolina Communities. 
Statistical information on this 
growing area in general is 


yours for the asking, too. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


We invite you to use our plant 
location services in confidence and 
without obligation. Contact D. E. 
Stewart, Mgr., Area Development 
Dept., Raleigh, N.C, TEmple 2-4611. 











PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Cont.) 


WALTER W. HARPER, Indust. Devel. Ad- 
ministrator, N. C. Dept. of Conservation 
and Development. 

D. E. STEWART, Mgr., Area erent 
Dept., Carolina Power & Light In- 
surance Bldg. 


Rocky Mount 

R. GRAHAM DOZIER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
and Mgr., C. of C., P.O. Box 392. 

Salisbury 

WILLIAM P. PENCE, Mgr., Salisb: 
an County C. of C., Inc., North 

Wilson 


GEORGE R. LONG, Buse. Director, Wilson 
Indust. Council, P.O. 728 


-Row- 
in St. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 1,037,362, elementary 797,435, 
secondary 239,927. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 37,146, elementary 26,821, sec- 
ondary 10,325. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,356 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 30 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,241, 
secondary 937. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $177 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 11,963, elementary 9,952, sec- 
ondary 2,011. Teachers, 1954—689. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
17. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 62, secondary 42. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 115,374, trade and _ industrial 
schools 9,566. Expenditure, 1956—Total 
$6,050,000, trade and industrial schools 
$706,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 58,- 
669, male 36,827, female 21,842. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 6,408, male 4,423, 
female 1,985. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 16, private 41. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 1st pro- 
fessionals 7,262, masters 1,144, doctor- 
ates 204. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$267,940,000. Endowments, 1954—$98.,- 
294,000. Institution with $10,000,000 
endowment—Duke University, Durham. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 116,000, hunt- 
ers 75,000; big game taken 1,900. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS _§(1956):* 
Number 16, acreage 35,851. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 346, acreage 8,002. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*' Fishing 
384,000, hunting 362,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
29,502. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 39, 
18-hole 36. Semi-private—9-hole 26, 18- 
hole 24. Municipal—9-hole 14, 18-hole 
7. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 73,000. Total power boats 85,- 
074; percent of U.S. total 1.44. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*? Baseball—6 minor league teams. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
47, Sunday 16; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,034,000, Sunday 699,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 188; 
AM 133, FM 37, TV 18. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957):** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 148; with 100 beds or more 
58; with 300 beds or more 10. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 15,892; per 
100,000 estimated population 353.3. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—91. 


DENTISTS: *? Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—28. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)}—2, 
enrollment 808,414. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 481,127. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) ™2 





State U.S. 

Diseases of heart............... 262.9 360.5 

Malignant neoplasms........... 92.0 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

mervous system.............. 99.6 106.3 

Pons go cdescecsvacssace 56.2 56.7 


Certain diseases ofearlyinfancy . 45.7 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 


clusive of newborn........... 27.2 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis.......... 10.8 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 11.1 15.7 
Congenitel malformations....... 12.0 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver.............-. 5.0 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Luther H. Hodges, D.; U.S. Senate— 
2 D.; U.S. House—11 D.; 1 R. State 
Senate—49 D., 1 R.; State House—116 
D., 4 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*? To- 
tal 1,166,000; Democrat 591,000; Repub- 
lican 575,000. Civilian population of 
voting age, November 1, 1956—2,447,- 
000; percent voted 47.7. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. Sir, Sst Fiocr, “Wade Hampton State Office  Bullding, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


STATE LAND AREA (40th) 30,305 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (27th) 2,117,027 
(1957 est. 2,370,000) 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ** ™? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of 
city on map. 


(1) Charleston 70,174 (71.7) 
(2) Columbia 86,914 (112.5) 
(5) Florence 22,513 (27.5) 
(3) Greenville 58,161 (69.8) 
(6) Rock Hill 24,502 (30.0) 
(4) Spartanburg 36,795 (43.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


South Carolina is mainly in the coastal plain and Piedmont 
plateau regions, but in the northwest it extends slightly 
into the Appalachian mountain region. The coast is low, 
and for about 10 mi. inland the coastal plain is occupied 
largely by salt marshes. Then, although continuing flat, 














Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at the surface siete: adually for 40 mi. or esas Par a of 
least 25 per square mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are the Blue Ridge rise abruptly from the foothills to the high- 
not included in the tables below. est elevation in the state on the North Carolina border. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 

POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL'S. OWELL.  DWELL. RETAIL BANK 

TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOM WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY e $a. *40-’50 % WHITE AGE yrs. INCOME OVER WATER, occuP occup $1,000 $1,000 

Mi. % . A COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (‘49) BATH % 

The State 2,117,027* 70 11.4% 36.7% 38.9% 23.6 7.6 477,780 $1,921 9.9% 34.3% 514,638 45.1% 1,518,889 803,832 
Abbeville 22,456 44 —2.1 242 335 24.8 7.6 5,200 1,960 91 23.3 5,677 50.0 11,066 6,132 
Aiken 53,137 48 65 335 364 254 7.3 12,960 1,912 89 33.2 14,037 43.0 43,741 16,168 
Allendale 11,773 6-97 2. «67230Co 26s 2620 ‘822 2.0 178 2,794 33.0 6,536 2,628 
Anderson 90,664 117 22 44.7 213 25.6 7.7 22,190 2,280 10.7 36.1 23,592 43.4 67,572 31,633 
Bamberg 17,533 44-60 329 578 218 7.2 3,785 1125 44 20.6 4111 40.1 10,548 5,074 
Barnwell 17,266 31 —43 .. 617 216 66 3,695 849 34 16.7 4,197 35.6 11,773 4,341 
Beaufort 26,993 40 225 188 57.5 20.9 6.3 5.625 1,382 60 328 6.1 63.4 16,057 7,193 
Berkeley 30,251 = se 9.) ae ae ae 6,205 1124 45 17.5 6.617 69.9 9,988 1,570 
Calhoun 14,753 39 —9.1 70.8 198 64 3110 888 3.6 169 3,3 40.1 5,833 2'962 
Charleston 164,856 175 —36.1 73.0 415 245 87 37,005 2,258 11.7 50.3 42,927 41.5 158,623 86,356 
Cherokee 34,992 89 1 355 221 23.7 6.9 7,790 2,043 80 21.4 8,432 50.5 17,777 ‘11,237 
Cc 32,597 56 O.1 32.0 422 243 6.9 7370 2,044 119 33.4 7,922 473 17; 8,5 
Chesterfield 36,236 46 08 133 390 209 6.5 7705 «(1414456 «C728 8.148 48.3 17. 7, 

on 32,215 54 23 86 709 181 5.9 6,300 ‘998 3.4 16.2 6513 36.7 12.321 3,593 
Colleton 28,242 27 75 163 533 224 66 £6155 1,133 34 19.6 6.887 58.7 15,386 9,240 
Darlington 50,016 92 10.7 24.5 464 217 69 11,095 1,558 78 27.3 11,709 44.6 31,119 16,244 

on 30,930 76 444 16.7 483 200 64 «46,275 1439 +48 178 6,739 33.7 16,932 5,822 
Dorchester 22,601 40 134 147 55.2 223 69 5195 1.275 5.4 23.5 5,414 63.1 13,305 3,3 
eld 16,591 35 —7.3 152 59.9 220 74 3,545 1304 59 23.9 3,941 39.0 12,261 5,246 
Fairfield 21,780 31 —10.0 285 593 219 69 4,755 1,539 46 23.6 5,005 43.9 8,637 5,295 
Florence 79,710 99 129 34.7 449 221 7.6 16,910 1,594 7.4 327 18,565 44.2 65,917 25,802 
Georgetown 31,762 39 205 432 53.1 199 64 390 1,784 81 26.2 71 57.0 21,687 6, 
Greenville 168,152 213 23.1 «59.9 187 265 84 41,715 2.774 171 486 45,345 48.1 3,668 103,048 
Greenwood 41,628 93 3.9 494 30.2 26.7 7.9 10,440 2 15.0 43.1 11,001 32.5 33,326 26,258 
Hampton 18,027 32 a2 us Can eee 3,505 1,137 3.0 218 4 42.1 10,445 2, 
Horry 59,820 52 15.1 15.7 269 199° 69 12,540 1,522 62 329 13,258 $1.7 43,723 16,344 
Kershaw 32,287 41 —19 216 488 220 7.0 7170 1.434 «7.1 240 7,494 51.0 19,553 11,557 
Lancaster 37,071 74 105 309 289 228 7.5 8.745 2370 98 29.1 8,919 °39.5 23,442 11,329 
Laurens 46,974 67 63 33.7 311 246 74 411, 2214 127 31.5 11,386 42.2 24,350 15,401 
23,173 57 —70 133 669 191 60 4495 748 29 164 4,900 35.9 9,480 2,794 
Lexington 44,279 62 23.0 295 214 254 82 10,370 2,125 81 35.6 11,204 60.6 30,636 7,922 
Marion 33,110 69 100 35.5 560 214 69 7,005 1,351 5.1 22:5 7578 © 43.5 20,499 12,277 
Marlboro 31,766 66 —46 246 52.7 213 61 04 42 178 71403 (32.8 15,883 
New 31,771 51 —5S4 33.2 372 263 7.9 7435 2,019 95 36.1 8, 55.5 19,543 9,431 
Oconee 39,050 58 70 173 122 229 7.4 8590 1,731 5.5 28.0 9,297 44.6 19,946 —-8,719 
Orangeburg 68,726 62 79 223 63.2 212 7.1 14,745 1,028 5.8 221 15, 44.0 42,604 23,151 
Pickens 40,05 80 79 #158 132 242 75 9,505 2,301 9.3 37.5 10,112 46.6 4,633 13,307 
Richland 142,565 191 360 77.6 354 272 9.6 33185 2577 17.7 57.21 35,206 45.2 162,407 135,250 
Saluda 15,924 36 —74 #414 426 «4233 «(79 : 1087 3.2 163 : 49.2 5,497 : 
Spartanburg 150,349 181 17.7 34.6 224 255 7.7 36360 2.472 130 37.9 38119 413 110,401 54, 
Sumter 57,634 87 99 45.1 573 225 7.8 12,520 1,533 63 30.6 13,173 38.8 46 20,821 
Union 31,334 61 —O.1 311 321 244 69 6.945 2.148 111 32.1 7, 46.5 17,556 8,522 
Williamsburg 43.807 47 68 84 676 184 6.0 : 918 3.7 16.0 9,014 45.1 20,616 4, 
York 71,596 105 22.0 491 31.0 23.7 7.7 16,590 2,551 13.8 38.7 16,959 41.4 48,514 29,163 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 Ju: 


< 


1, 1957—2,370,000—an increase of 11.9% from 1950 Census. 
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The Digest first details the 
GENERAL PICTURE 





How South Carolinians Live: Despite the same 
wage rate, the State has a much higher standard 
of living. Accelerated building progress has given 
the State excellent housing projects, additional 
number of schools, hospitals and churches. 


Diversity of Industries in South Carolina: 
A series of pertinent reprints, specific to the 
industrialist seeking facts on South Carolina, 
detail experiences of manufacturers who have 
moved to South Carolina, their findings on work- 
er pools, worker skills, worker attitude, and the 
99 per cent native-born worker composition. 


South Carolina—Its Cultural and Recrea- 
tional Aspects: The mountains and the Atlantic 
are a few hours apart. Fishing, swimming, hunt- 
ing, polo, colleges, churches, little theatre groups 
promote ample recreational and cultural variety 
to newcomers and natives. 


South Carolina offers 
new Plant Site Digest Plan 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S Plant Site Digest Plan provides in 
complete confidence an instant panoramic view of the State 
as a whole and its resources in terms of the specific needs of 
a specific industrialist. With this Digest, the industrialist can 
at once appraise over-all advantages or disadvantages 
and then determine his needs for a study in depth by the 
State Development Board and/or his own engineers. 


The Digest then details the 


PICTURE IN PARTICULAR 
for your specific industry 


Power, Water, Transportation Facilities (air, 
rail, truck and ship) as related to plant sites avail- 
able and specific schedule of costs. 


Mineral and other Basic Resources are 
measured in specific terms of the inquirer’s need. 


Market Potential: Immediate market statistics 
of interest to the particular industry seeking 
plant location in South Carolina. 


South Carolina—Its Climate and the econ- 
omics of that climate in terms of a given industry. 


Wage Scales, Taxes, the stability of govern- 
ment’s cooperation policy in specific industries 
for the specific inquirer. 











SPACE does not permit all the indices provided by South Carolina’s New Plant Site Digest Plan. Suffice it to 
say, it offers in full confidence basic measurements with which the industrial business, service or 
manufacturer can determine his continued interest. 


For further information on South Carolina’s New Plant Site Digest . . . write or phone 
ALpine 4-8531, R. M. Cooper, Director, State Development Board, Box 927, Columbia, S. C. 
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South Atlantic States—SOUTH CAROLINA 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. 

TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. 

COUNTY ('50) MANUF. AGRI. 
oe, 2 


TOTAL EMPLOY. 


MANUF. 
ESTAB. 


MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
ADDED EXPEND. 
WAGES by NEW 

20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR 








lo lo MANUF. $1,000 
(‘50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 755,378 27.9 26.1 2,720 471 364 190,119 486,960 1,040,936 59,629 
Abbeville 8,306 36.2 25.4 20 5 2,637 6,878 9,515 537 
Aiken 19,444 33.7 21.3 49 6 12 8,927 30,083 106,141 1,594 
Allendale 4,064 12.2 51.0 17 3 1 3 692 1,461 142 
Anderson 36,077 42.7 16.9 110 16 33 15,744 40,910 74,458 4,914 
Bamberg 5,964 16.1 44.9 24 7 2 7 1,429 2,491 82 
Barnwell 6,315 10.3 60.9 14 1 1 269 441 802 14 
Beaufort 7,633 11.8 37.0 18 a oe 200 292 744 65 
Berkeley 9,445 22.2 43.9 37 7 a 1,082 2,055 3,490 298 
Calhoun 4,863 11.4 55.5 22 es 1 436 824 3,016 35 
Charleston $1,313 24.3 6.8 151 39 22 7,508 19,441 54,333 5,835 
Cherokee 12,855 38.6 22.7 42 7 9 4,183 9,728 15,513 
Chester 12,816 40.0 23.1 45 2 7 4,377 11,830 23,038 1,416 
Chesterfield 12,113 20.7 42.8 60 9 6 1,884 3,615 6,736 
Clarendon 10, 7.5 69.9 27 4 3 756 1,3 3,158 
Colleton 8,878 18.6 40.0 56 9 2 917 1,297 2,774 176 
Darlington 17,117 24.3 39.3 51 12 8 4,347 12,383 28,387 2,029 
Dillon 11,168 11.6 60.5 27 7 2 1,015 1,924 
Dorchester 7,298 24.4 35.3 58 7 3 2,134 5,392 300 
Edgefield 5,699 22.6 42.7 44 8 a 1,387 3,258 8, 407 
Fairfield 7,362 35.4 28.4 83 9 3 J 4,566 8,526 464 
Florence 26,492 8.6 42.1 84 20 6 2,171 4,115 9,064 1,181 
Georgetown 9,715 29.4 24.1 68 7 4 66: d 
Greenville 68,335 39.9 7.0 248 51 47 24,307 62,929 124,076 5,557 
Greenwood 18,287 48.2 8.6 74 18 15 10,237 27,537 53,360 2,624 
Hampton 5,621 26.4 36.6 32 3 2 86 1,912 4,056 482 
Horry 20,978 7.1 58.9 86 7 3 1,298 2,382 4,012 318 
Kershaw 11,049 21.0 32.9 52 3 5 2,302 7,392 40,592 1,196 
Lancaster 13,813 50.0 15.9 35 8 4 i d d d 
Laurens 17,731 42.2 20.3 48 8 9 6,477 16,358 28,271 713 
Lee “ 9.5 63.9 13 3 2 945 ,632 352 
Lexington 16,161 27.0 19.9 17 = 2,045 4,079 8,937 767 
Marion 12,122 9.9 52.1 32 11 5 1,437 2,571 5,217 219 
Marlboro 10,696 18.3 43.8 27 6 5 2,317 5,225 10,220 908 
Newberry 12,426 35.2 22.3 73 11 5 3,700 8,952 16,539 
Oconee 13,329 35.9 24.3 61 4 9 5,489 12,717 20,719 1,433 
Orangeburg 22,797 13.0 46.9 81 18 9 2,723 5,719 11,698 446 
Pickens 15,068 44.0 16.5 55 6 12 4,739 12,181 21,363 5,437 
Richland 50,777 11. 5.9 147 31 18 6,284 15,1 35,603 2,100 
Saluda ¥ 24.2 48.6 35 2 2 701 1,132 1,900 31 
Spartanburg 57,728 40.3 12.3 149 27 39 23,181 59,694 104,607 4,854 
Sumter 17,918 15.3 33.7 64 19 6 2,346 4,672 11,990 546 
Union 12,101 48.2 15.7 45 5 8 5,071 12,896 20,526 745 
Williamsburg 15,248 5.0 72.2 36 5 2 469 875 1,987 131 
York 28,169 43.3 15.2 69 14 13 10,803 30,392 67,580 2,820 


“qd” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ?®?: 22-23 

South Carolina mineral production in 
1955 was valued at $20,197,000, an in- 
crease of 13.8% from 1954. (A further 
increase of 5.7% from 1955 was attained 
in 1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states South Carolina ranked 43rd, pro- 
ducing 0.13% of the total. The principal 
minerals in order of value were cement, 
clay, sand and gravel, and vermiculite. 


FORESTS ™* 

Total forest land, 1953, 11,943,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 32,299, softwood 
18,876, hardwood 13,423; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,851, softwood 
1,195, hardwood 656; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1,411, softwood 953, hard- 
wood 458. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 9,613, 
softwood 5,288, hardwood 4,325; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 509, soft- 
wood 334, hardwood 175; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 380, softwood 262, 
hardwood 119. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 


report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Large available water supply with prob- 
lems of streams pollution, local over- 
draft, and salt water encroachment in 
fresh reservoirs.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"* Privately owned 4; publicly 
owned 3; federal projects 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*? Natural gas 
8; liquid-petroleum gas 4. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 24. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 1,658,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—250,000; 1959—165,- 
000; 1960—182,000. Total—5S97,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™ Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 958,000; utilities 
931,000; industrial 27,000. Undeveloped 
—786,000. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©? 


Food & Kindred Products............. 99 
Manufactures................ s 
Textile Mill Products................. 248 
Apparel & Related Products.......-... 104 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 177 
Furniture & Fixtures.................- 14 
Pulp, Paper & Products. .............. 18 
Printing & NN 55s Sey 0's gs te 26 
Chemicals & M.'s. «ki. + eaN Ne 50 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 3 
Rubber Products. ... . .. 0... sc ccecsece 1 
Leather & Leather Products........... 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 36 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 5 
Fabricated Metal Products 10 
Machinery, except Elec...............- 22 
Electrical Machinery............0..... 1 
Transportation aipment............. 6 
Instruments & Related Products........ 3 
Misc. Manufactures ..............-.55 7 
All Manufacturing. ..............-++ 835 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 





Total Establishments. ............+ «-. 2,720 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 98 
500-999 Employees 65 
1,000-2,499 Em; - Soe 41 
2,500 or more Employees............ 3 
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ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 


SOUTH CAROLINA ** 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 


revenue included) 
sours CAROLINA ELECTRIC & 


328 Main St., Columbia. 
Electric and gas. 


SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLIC SERVICE 
AUTHORITY, 


P.O. Box 398, Moncks Corner. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 
Charleston 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12 
Columbia 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13 
Florence 1, 2, 10 

Greenville 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13 

Rock Hill 3 

Spartanburg 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 


RAILROADS ”? 


1. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 


3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


4. Columbia, Newberry & Laurens 
R.R., Wilmington, N. C. 


5. Charleston & Western Carolina Ry., 
Augusta, Ga. 


6. Greenville & Northern Ry., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


7. Piedmont & Northern Ry., 422 So. 
Church St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
8. Clinchfield R.R., Erwin, Tenn. 


AIRLINES *? 


9. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta. Ga. 
10. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.) 


11. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


12. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 
13. Air Taxi: 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Munici- 
pal Airport, Charleston, S. C. 
Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Columbia, S. C. 
Dixie Aviation Co., Columbia Air- 
port, West Columbia, S. C. 
Johnson Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Greenville, S. C. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥? 

There are 5 Class I and 12 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Columbia to: 

Chicago, Ill.—806 

New Orleans, La.—742 

New York, N. Y.—703 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,856 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 


PLANT LOCATION 


detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL® 


Revenue are for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1958 

Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 45,226 .025 
Franchise Tax 1,097,984 597 
Income Tax 32,893,430 17.901 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 13,775,930 7.497 
Gasoline Tax 46,129,600 25.104 
Motor Vehicle Tax 8,722,568 4.747 
Motor Carrier Tax 70,190 419 
Chain Store Tax 331,608 180 
Admissions Tax 298,621 1 
Cigarette Tax 6,239,828 3.396 

i ax 4,878,922 2.655 

Documentary Tax ,050,243 
Sales Tax 214 29.366 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 1,629,222 887 

Hydro-electric 


Companies 3,381,845 1.840 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 5,424,958 2.952 

1,203,553 -655 


Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 11,390,309 

Total $183,752,257° 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
26; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—119. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $967.8, DEPOSITS $878.6." 


South Carolina is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 5.2? State-wide branch bank- 
ing.™ 


The State Development Board reports 
no local development corporations. De- 
velopment activities are carried on by 
county development boards (established 
by law) and by Chamber of Commerce 
and private community development 
committees.™* 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57: 


THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, 46 Broad St., Charleston, S. C., 
H. C. Lane, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,150, 
Surplus $4,850, Deposits $99,178. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 
BANK, 16 Broad St. A, Charleston, 
S. C., W. W. McEachern, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,650, Surplus $8,350, Deposits 
$221,835. 











THE PROPER DESIGN 
IN THE RIGHT LOCATION 





J. EB. SIRRINE COMPANY] > Gcreenviiliec, South Carolina 


Fnyineers 
oN Since 1902 


A DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING s BUSINESS * COMMERCE® INDUSTRY 
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CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, %, OF 
MO.-—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset j : Temperature 
. 5 
= : 
= : s 6 
STATION ry E E E E a : i 
te Ss ey 1:9 :: $3,413 
s = = = = - ne = ra ‘ns > : > $3 > a t ? } 
Re ee? ae ake ee Ey ot age . 2° 2 ae 5 ae 7, £¢@ nail 
4499 4343 @ i-F 2 P81 & hee eee 
Charleston (U) 9 59.0 43.8 88.0 75.0 66 8.0 192 459 T 2 56 64 58 66 103 147 110 * 32 27 9 0 
Charleston 41 61.4 39.2 89.4 70.8 65 cece -- 80 2.05 48.1 = oa: ee OB es ae ee ee 00 0s ee ee 
Columbia (U) 332 57.0 38.7 90.2 71.3 64 ance cess. et ae” Ge c oe Be c c c c ece.#68 £6. 8,28 
Columbia 217 58.1 35.9 91.9 70.8 64 11-21 3-14 6.5 2.25 46.1 4 18 57 5S SS 63.1388 1123.12 ° 2.0 33 * 
Florence 146 56.3 36.3 91.1 70.6 63 cove eects muse Saue 5 13 53 55 .. ., 170 109 106 0 28 SS 39 0 
Greenville 1018 51.6 35.0 87.9 68.8 61 4.8 3.00 47.6 1.4 3.7 59 54 52 66 126 129 121 * 16 42 42 0 
Spartanburg 801 52.1 34.7 88.7 69.1 61 4.7 2.97 466 1.0 3.0 -. 114 130 111 * 20 53 49 0 
U: Urban site. T: Trace. c: Airport and City combined. ‘Less than \%. Partly cloudy days not shown ‘above. 
INDUSTRIAL 1957—Elementary, state 30 (U.S. 29), MEDIA* 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number ‘ . 
DEVELOPMENT of public schools, 1954—Elementary NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 42 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 
Textile Mill Products 99.62 109.71 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 218.23 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 207.87 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 216.38 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 2,033.68 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of ma’ 
—-* fuel, electric energy, and contract 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 72 
Charleston 


WILLIAM W. HUMPRHEYS, Secretary, 
pean Development Board, P.O. Box 


Chester 


ROBERT A. METRAKOS, Exec. Director, 
Chester County Board of Commerce and 


Development, P.O. Box 444 
Columbia 
RICHARD B. GRIMBALL, Indust. Agent, 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 1200 
Washington St. 


Florence 

HARRY W. HIOTT, JR., Exec. Vice-Pres., 
C. of C., City Hall Annex. 

Gaffney 


DONAL R. HILL, Exec. Secretary, C. of C., 
P.O. Box 294. 


Greenville 


CHAUNCEY LEVER, Vice-Pres. Indust. De- 
vel. Div., South Carolina National Bank. 


Orangeburg 


S. ERNIE WRIGHT, Secretary, Orangeburg 
Co. Planni and Development Commis- 
sion, P. O. x 336. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION ***? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 535,860, elementary 359,675, 
secondary 176,185. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 19,651, elementary 12,130, sec- 
ondary 7,521. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $2,815 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 


2,036, secondary 430. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $176 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 7,432, elementary 5,837, sec- 
ondary 1,595. Teachers, 1954—389. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
19. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 34, secondary 19. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 108,450, trade and _ industrial 
schools 11,244. Expenditure, 1956 — 
Total $3,584,000, trade and industrial 
schools $600,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 27,- 
915, male 17,485, female 10,430. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 2,715, male 1,898, 
female 817. Number of institutions, 1954 
—Public 7, private 23. @Degrees con- 
ferred, 1956—Bachelors and ist profes- 
sionals 4,077, masters 322, doctorates 
13. Value of school plants, 1954—$98.,- 
167,000. Endowments, 1954—$13,854,- 
000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 21,000, hunt- 
ers 21,000; big game taken 530. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ** 
Number 26, acreage 45,972. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 134, acreage 1,407. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
260,000, hunting 166,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
15,018. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 22, 
18-hole 20. Semi-private—9-hole 13, 18- 
hole 5. Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 44,000. Total power boats 48,- 
896; percent of U.S. total 0.83. 


18, Sunday 7; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 463,000, Sunday 348,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 92; 
AM 66, FM 16, TV 10. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 68; with 100 beds or more 
24; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 7,668; per 
100,000 estimated population 323.5. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)}—76. 


DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—21. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)}—1, 
enrollment 218,522. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 151,063. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K2 





State U.S. 
Diseases of bse abd SKetawe Ware e Clee 258.3 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 91.2 147,9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 109.2 106.3 
RGRURMOB SS vias a'sig 0 Gros tes sa 64.2 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 47.0 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 26.4 28.2 
eriosclerosis ......... 14.8 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 10.2 15.7 
ital malformations....... 12.1 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............+-- 4.6 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
E. F. Hollings, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—6 D. State Senate—46 D.; 
State House—124 D. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): * To- 
tal 301,000; Democrat 136,000; Republi- 
can 76,000, other 89,000. Civilian popu- 
lation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—1,222,000; percent voted 24.6. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Plant Site 
Surveys 


FROM INDUSTRIAL 


TIDEWATER 
VIRGINIA 


One of the prime considerations 
in modern industrial development 
planning is confidential negotiation 
... @ leak at any phase of planning 
and of resulting investigations can 
result in greatly increased costs and 
loss of competitive advantages. One 
of the reasons why the plant loca- 
tion surveys of the Tidewater Vir- 
ginia Development Council are so 
esteemed is because they are pre- 
pared and presented in the strictest 
confidence. Another reason is the 
thoroughness and accuracy of the 
surveys . . . they are among the 
most complete and detailed pre- 
pared by any industrial develop- 
ment group. For a complete, per- 
sonalized survey of how industrial 
Tidewater Virginia can meet your 
plant location needs, you are in- 
vited to communicate with: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President and 
Executive Director 


tidewater virginja 


equitable building 


The TVDC represents: The cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia Beach, Wakefield and Windsor. The counties of Accomack, 
Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess Anne and Southampton. 


norfolk 10, virginia 











VIRGINIA 


Virginia. 
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Clarence M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner, Division of Industrial Development, Virginia 
Department of Conservation and Development, 810 State Office Building, Richmond 19, 


STATE LAND AREA (36th) 39,893 Sq. Mi. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ® ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Alexandria 61,787 (89.1) 
(2) Charlottesville 25,969 (29.6) 
(3) Danville 35,066 (47.8) 
(11) Hampton 60,994 (76.9) 
(4) Lynchburg 47,727 (59.8) 
(6) Norfolk 213,513 (307.7) 
(5) Newport News 42,358 (47.3) 
(6) South Norfolk 10,434 (27.2) 
(7) Petersburg 35,054 (38.8) 
(8) Portsmouth 80,039 (98.5) 
(9) Richmond 230,310 (243.1) 
(10) Roanoke 91,921 (104.4) 





STATE POPULATION, 1950 (15th) 3,318,680 
(1957 est. 3,797,000) 




















PRINCE 
EOWARD | NoTTO- 
way 





PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Virginia is crossed from northeast to southwest by three distinct 
physiographic provinces, which, east to west, are: the Coastal 
plain or Tidewater region, including the Eastern Shore; the 
Piedmont plateau; the Appalachian mountain province. The 
latter is subdivided, east to west, into the Blue Ridge, Great 
Valley, and Allegheny ridges. The Tidewater province occupies 
more than one-quarter of the state. The Piedmont plateau is 


the largest of the physiographic provinces, varying in width 
from 40 mi. in the north to 175 mi. along the southern border. 
The Blue Ridge, from 3 to: 20 mi. in breadth, passes entirely 
across the state from northeast to southwest. The Great Valley 
extends diagonally across the state between the two moun- 
tain ranges. The mountains: to: the west reach an elevation of 
4,000 ft. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL — BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . sa. 0-50 % #WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME WATER, = OCCUP. OCcuUP. $1,000. $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 = TOILET, % ('54) (56) - 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State 3,318,680* 83 23.9% 47.0% 22.2% 27.3 * 85 785,060 $2,602 17.3% 49.7% 845,259 55.1% 3,120,549 2,590,106 
Accomack 33,832 72 24 81 34.2 30.4 7.4 8,890 1,605 7.2 25.7 9,965 51.2 26,301 15,503 
Albemarle 26,662 36 8.2 er 26.6 7.8 5,990 1,697 95 36.9 6,348 57.1 9,445 4,265 
Alleghany! 23,139 51 2 233 8.3 26.8 8.3 5,485 2,917 13.1 53.8 5,861 56.8 2,608 $ 
Amherst 20,332 44 03 13.9 27.9 26.3 7.0 4,005 1,901 6.9 26.4 4,251 64.2 7,164 2,209 
Appomattox 8,764 2% 88 ~ i, ya 27.4 7.2 2,175 1,466 5.2 18.8 2,099 62.4 5,927 4,944 
Arlington 135,449 5,644 137.55 1000 4.9 30.0 12.7 38,300 5,489 57.0 96.9 40,127 42.2 181,306 95,802 
Augute 34,154 35. 20.1 “4 5.1 26.6 7.7 »73 1342 9.1 24.8 8,221 69.7 14,625 3,726 

ord 29,627 33. 6-02 «4913.7 «188 27.8 7.5 6,675 1,936 8.5 28.0 7,267 67.3 16,067 12,913 
Botetourt 15,766 » —s3 a a 27.3 7.6 3,635 2,130 7.3 29.1 3,915 78.6 6,932 6,205 
Brunswick 20,136 35 2.9 57.8 22.8 6.8 4,205 1,474 4.5 18.1 4,410 55.8 10,537 8,161 
Buchanan 35,748 70 13.6 aia ¥ 17.9 6.1 6,885 2,092 5.3 13.2 7,237 57.9 13,562 8,081 
Campbell 28,877 55 10.9 11.5 23.7 26.0 7.5 6,705 2,201 9.3 28.6 7,090 65.0 17,353 10,654 
Carroll? 26,695 54 3.1 9.8 1.5 24.4 7.0 6,150 1,384 4.2 13.4 6,577 76.5 $7,366 *3,961 
Charles City 4,676 25 9.4 re 23.6 6.6 855 1,667 48 15.3 962 75.5 539 NY 
Charlotte 14,057 30 —11.4 -» | ee 24.5 6.9 2,960 1,362 2.2 12.7. 3,330 56.9 5,246 3,478 
Chesterfield 40,400 87 29.6 213 20.9 26.8 9.0 9,585 3,306 20.6 57.1 9,957 75.1 11,502 1,361 

larke 7,074 “a 6-13 ot) 29.2 7.4 1,720 1,996 9.5 37.8 1,887 54.7 7,411 5,647 
Culpeper 13,242 34 —09 19.1 279 29.0 7.5 3,110 1,648 88 37.5 3,446 59.8 14,142 13,488 
Cumberland 7,252 25 —3.4 seh ee 29.8 6.8 1,575 965 4.0 13.7 1,711 72.2 1,962 432 
Dickenson 23,393 70 10.0 1.4 18.5 6.6 4,760 1,936 5.0 12.3 4,899 63.3 7,333 3,978 
Dinwiddie 18,839 37 3.7 -. 646 308 6.0 3,160 1,620 5.9 22.2 3,310 62.5 6,415 3,542 
Essex 6,530 26 —6.8 ae 27.4 7.4 1,380 460 6.0 26.8 1,640 68.0 8,098 5,659 
Fairfax 98,557 238 «6140.8 27.4 10.0 26.8 12.0 23,785 4,199 39.0 73.6 24,317 64.9 54,458 28,197 
Fauquier 21,248 32 1.0 +) ae 26.9 7.6 4.785 1,708 9.7 39.8 5,2 55.6 17,507 17,686 
Floyd 11,351 2 |S. ; 4.3 27.1 7.2 685 1,065 3.0 14.2 2,918 81.2 4,812 5,106 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—3,797,000—an increase of 14.4% from 1950 Census. 
See footnotes at bottom of Markets table continuation, page 131. 


(Continued on page 131) 





PLANT LOCATION 
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WHERE THERE’S A PROFIT-MAKING SITE FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


Take a look at some American growth industries. Chemicals, 
for instance, up 538% in the past two decades. But up 
650% during the same period in Virginia! Or food processing 
... up 410% nationally ... up 661% in Virginia. And you'll 
find a similar favorable story in textiles, apparel, rubber, 
machinery. 


Behind all these, there is an over-all growth factor that can 
help your plant produce “Made-in-Virginia” profits. For here 
you enjoy Southern advantages . . . such as mild climate, 


friendly government, and labor-management harmony .. . as 
close as you can get them to the great Northeast markets. 


And within overnight range of top markets in the Mid-West 
and South. 


For more facts, or for help in locating your Virginia growth 
site—write, wire or phone in complete confidence. 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Telephone: Milton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 
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Bi 
MARKETS (Cont.) 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. PoP. POP. IN- 5 PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. OWELL. DOWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN WON. MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY 7 $a. 40-50 * WHITE AGE yrs. INCOME OVER WATER, Occup. occur. $1,000 $1,000 
mi. lo % COm- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (49) TH 
The State 3,318,680° 83 23.9% 47.0% 22.2% 27.3 8.5 775,060 $2,602 17.3% 49.7% 845,259 55.1% 3,120,549 2,590,106 
Fluvanna 7,121 25 0.5 ia 35.1 29.3 7.5 1,745 1, 6.5 19.4 1,852 72.9 2,378 2,258 
Franklin 24,560 34 —$.0 ee 14.6 24.6 7.0 5,205 1,512 4.8 18.1 5,791 70.6 12,390 16,721 
Frederick 17,537 41 25.2 _ 2.2 26.8 7.6 4,095 090 6.0 25.1 4,636 66.5 8,356 1,583 
Giles 18,956 53 29.5 13.3 2.5 24.5 8.3 4,395 2,758 11.5 40.4 4,578 65.8 13,440 9,720 
Gloucester 10,343 46 8.3 “s 31.3 31.3 7.4 2,630 1,416 5.5 25.3 2, 82.3 8,339 6,134 
8,934 31 5.7 a 50.0 27.8 7.0 1,640 1,531 5.6 19.7 1,812 73.5 2,119 1,780 
Grayson? 21,379 47 —2.5 12.4 4.4 26.7 7.3 5,340 1,527 5.6 20.1 443 70.3 £5,640 $14,256 
4,745 31 — $1 $i 13.5 24.1 6.4 9 1,720 3.8 15.9 1,056 75.7 1,994 1,691 
Greensville 16,319 54 9.8 34.7 59.3 22.7 6.3 3,300 1,745 9.8 26.0 3,753 46.3 12,815 9,200 
Halifax 41,442 51 0.4 14.6 44.0 23.9 » ¥ 8,710 1,653 6.8 17.4 9,681 49.4 23,658 14,516 
Hanover 21,985 47 18.8 11.9 30.8 27.1 8.0 4,955 2,282 13.2 37.1 5,402 70.0 13,675 12.620 
Henrico 57,340 247 36.7 $0.9 9.9 28.4 10.9 15,115 3,808 29.3 76.7 15,981 73.9 22,647 ovse 
Henry 31,219 81 17.9 11.0 24.2 23.2 7.1 7,1 2,341 10.2 27.1 7,346 61.6 15,711 19,471 
Isle of Wight J 46 11.4 os $1.9 25.8 6.9 3,370 2,181 10.6 26.6 3,633 49.3 9,504 9,757 
James City 6,317 43 28.7 ae 46.5 28.3 7.6 1,300 1,950 4.8 28.9 1,417 71.4 1,980 eoee 
King George 6,710 38 23.5 27.4 26.9 7.7 1,650 2,563 13.3 38.9 1,732 56.9 3,102 2,659 
King William 7,589 27 —3.4 46.1 27.8 7.6 645 1,884 8.9 31.7 1,948 61.6 8,342 8,175 
Lancaster 8,640 61 —.7 41.2 29.8 7.6 2,125 1,622 5.4 29.6 2,374 78.4 9,645 7,723 
Lee 36,106 83 —8.1 1.1 21.7 6.6 7,640 1,497 1.9 14.6 8,182 $7.7 10,031 8,487 
Loudoun 21,147 41 4.2 18.8 28.2 78 4,840 1,902 10.9 39.8 5,301 53.0 21,375 22,321 
Louisa 12,826 25 —6.1 39.8 27.7 7.0 2,750 1,436 3.9 17.3 3,229 72.2 7,890 7,001 
Lunenburg 14,116 32 2.0 43.9 25.5 7.3 3,440 1,803 8.5 27.5 3,480 62.9 7,562 6,047 
Madison 8,273 25 —23 aa 23.1 27.9 6.5 1,760 1,251 3.5 20.7 2,004 68.3 2,613 2,782 
Mathews 7,1 82 ani oa 24.9 37.4 7.8 1,875 1,356 6.0 23.9 2,077 87.3 4, 4,355 
Mecklenburg 33,497 50 4.9 7.5 49.5 23.6 7.3 7,600 1,863 8.3 24.3 7,820 48.4 26,871 16,270 
Middlesex 6,715 51 0.6 on 41.9 32.0 7.4 1,745 4.0 28.0 1,885 79.6 5,226 3,607 
Montgomery 29,780 75 40.4 21.2 5.3 24.2 8.0 845 2,219 8.9 33.1 7,186 62.8 22,593 17,385 
Nansemond 25,238 63 10.8 18.6 65.3 25.6 6.3 5,420 1,575 4.6 15.9 6,020 51.9 6, 2,897 
Nelson 14,042 30 —13.5 ye 27.0 26.5 7.0 2,875 1,510 3.4 16.1 3,385 61.2 4 2,300 
Norfolk 99,937 278 178.9 76.7 16.3 25.5 9.7 5, 223 16.2 74.3 26,589 52.7 23,325 1,398 
estemptes 17,3 77 1.7 <6 53.5 29.8 7.7 4,270 1,407 5.4 29.8 4,771 43.2 14,362 9,212 
Northumberland 10.012 50 —4.3 sal 40.8 29.4 7.4 2,415 1,705 7.7 26.8 2,686 78.1 4,868 5,679 
Nottoway 15,479 50 —0.5 22.8 43.9 27.4 7.9 3,770 2,264 11.9 38.8 3,906 64.8 14,346 10,826 
Orange 12,755 36 0.8 20.2 26.7 28.9 7.7 3,065 1,984 10.2 33.5 3,302 62.5 11,956 15,380 
Page 15,152 48 1.9 18.0 3.7 27.7 7.5 3,525 1,915 6.4 26.0 3,997 72.2 8,820 8,069 
Patrick 15,642 33 5.8 es 8.4 23.6 6.6 3,655 1,438 4.2 13.3 3,680 71.2 5,746 5,239 
Pittsylvania 66,096 65 7.1 7.4 30.9 23.5 6.8 14,350 2,005 8.4 15.9 15,064 49.7 8,359 9,877 
Prince Edward 15,398 43 3.2 28.4 44.6 24.8 7.6 3,595 1,635 8.0 30.8 3,717 60.7 15,299 12,468 
Prince George 19,679 69 61.0 21.0 30.3 23.8 9.0 3,250 2,933 15.7 47.8 3,537 59.6 3,311 1,485 
Prince Wi 22,612 65 27.5 es 11.9 24.9 9.4 4,790 2 20.1 54.2 5,206 49.4 24,223 16,297 
Princess Anne* 42,277 158 111.6 23.4 23.5 25.9 9.8 9,135 2,771 15.1 65.1 9,863 $1.7 121,464 bd 
Pulaski 27,758 85 21.9 33.2 7.5 25.3 7.5 6,665 2,348 7.9 37.1 7,001 64.1 20,441 11,581 
Richmond 6,189 32 —6.7 oe 34.4 27.8 7.1 1,545 1,492 6.7 23.6 1,596 75.3 12,945 3,617 
Roanoke »486 150 —3.3 35.6 8.5 28.6 8.1 9,765 2,906 16.1 53.4 10,184 71.6 23,505 15,051 
Rockbridge 23,359 39 4.4 25.6 8.6 25.0 7.6 5,160 2,181 11.5 35.7 5,686 60.5 14,522 14,740 
Rockingham 35,079 40 12.1 1.9 26.3 7.7 8,340 2,039 7.7 25.5 8,933 68.9 31,028 12,785 
Russell 26,818 56 0.7 2.5 21.8 6.8 6,125 1,347 4.1 14.1 6,018 63.8 7,506 7,210 
ott J 51 2.4 1.0 23.8 7.0 6,210 1,437 5.6 12.0 6,481 69.4 11,000 5,333 
Shenandoah 21,169 42 1.3 a 1.8 29.7 7.7 5,140 1,752 5.7 29.5 5,804 68.8 17,785 15,074 
Smyth 30,187 69 4.6 30.8 1.6 25.2 7.4 6,815 1,835 7.2 29.2 6,928 61.3 20,401 13,551 
Southampton 26,522 44 0.3 17.6 60.9 24.4 6.5 5,760 1,532 7.9 24.3 6,180 38.1 18,519 16,650 
Spotsylvania 11,920 29 20.3 es 23.9 26.6 7.5 2.700 2,433 10.5 28.9 3,039 74.9 2,682 eiee 
tafford 11,902 44 24.7 ot 12.9 26.2 7.6 2,755 2,522 9.8 34.3 3,110 68.7 3,867 2,404 
Sussex 12,785 26 2. a 65.6 23.5 6.2 2,765 1,437 6.2 19.3 2,940 49.4 8,592 9,521 
Tazewell 47,512 91 14.2 18.6 6.1 22.6 7.2 10,720 2,257 9.2 29,2 10.943 54.7 26,162 27,647 
Warren 4,801 68 30.4 54.8 8.0 27.4 8.2 . 2,890 14.5 56.2 3,944 51.3 14,279 9,007 
Washington 37,536 65 —.7 13.5 3.2 24.2 7.4 8,435 1,623 5.2 22.2 8,791 66.7 18,607 14,918 
0,148 43 6.7 as 45.5 26.9 7.3 2, 1,458 7.4 33.2 2,589 72.5 9,166 7,087 
Wise* 336 136 7.4 22.0 4.2 22.7 6.9 12,595 2,061 6.2 26.3 13,276 54.5 §23,13 329 
Wythe 23,327 51 2.7 23.6 4.7 25.2 7.5 92 1,803 6.9 28.4 5,638 63.4 17,175 11,902 
York 11,750 96 32.7 — 26.2 26.5 8.1 2,915 2,686 11.9 44.0 3,042 68.7 7,855 6,528 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—3,797,000—an increase of 14.4% from 1950 Census. 
2Includes data for of Galax town, incorporated as an independent city since 1950. 5Footnote (1) does not apply. 
3Includes data for 





irginia Beach town, incorporated as an a city since 1950. 
4Includes data for Norton town, incorporated as an independen 


city since 1950. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAS. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (’50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
lo % 20- OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(°50) (’50) $1,000 = $1,000 
The State 1,150,164 20.5 14.6 4,398 852 438 202,654 576,844 1,629,041 109,887 
Accomack 11,953 15.6 27.3 53 14 2 1,101 1,745 3,686 159 
Albemarie 9,145 13.1 28.1 41 6 4 1,185 2,831 11,624 569 
Alleghany 8,072! 146.3 5.2" 9 3 1 232 456 1,265 51 
Amherst 6,420 23.6 23.6 30 3 on 270 534 1,180 40 
Appomattox 2,995 25.4 36.0 26 3 2 646 1,099 1,554 87 
Arlington 53,983 5.8 0.3 43 10 1 596 1,909 5,939 376 
ey 11,757 31.6 27.0 37 9 5 1,346 3,375 8,468 4,850 
lord 9,853 26.7 30.3 74 9 4 1,701 4,444 12,580 895 
Botetourt 5,115 18.2 27.5 26 3 3 606 1,467 6,335 466 
Brunswick 6,922 18.2 49.2 35 8 1 544 871 2,216 127 
Buchanan 8,648 5.3 11.5 26 2 ia 177 268 470 30 
Campbell 10,579 35.9 21.5 63 9 4 2,846 7,954 17,498 
Carroll 4647 30.0? 36.8? 43 1 1 367 835 1,163 26 
Charles City 1,399 35.3 20.5 7 on an 47 75 126 3 
Charlotte 4,855 22.3 49.5 35 5 2 955 1,837 3,844 89 
“ad” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 
lIncludes data for Covington town, incorporated as an in dent city since 1950. 
2Includes data for part of Galax town, incorporated as an independent city since 1950. 


(Continued on page 133) 


6Footnote (2) does not apply. 
7Footnote (3) does not apply. 
8Footnote (4) does not apply. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN-STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


Food & Kindred Products............. 304 
Tobacco Manufactures..............+. 28 
Textile Mill Products...............-- 107 
Apparel & Related Produfts........... 116 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 221 
Furniture & Fixtures...............--- 66 
Pulp, Paper & Products..............- 53 
Printing & Publishing..............--- 64 
Chemicals & Products.............++++ 85 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 3 
Rubber Products. ...........seseeeee08 3 
Leather & Leather Products........... 19 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 69 
Primary Metal Industries............-- 18 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 49 
Machinery, except Elec...........-++++ 30 
Electrical Machinery............+++++5 6 
Transportation Equipment............- 19 
Instruments & Related Products........ 7 
Misc. Manufactures.. ..........+-+005 23 

All Manufacturing............. jecee ee 
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BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA SAVANNAH 


of the Great MIDDLE MILLIONS ! 


in the Land of Peni: 


RAW MATERIALS: Finest all-purpose Bitumi- 
nous Cool, high calcium li : g 
brines, silica, clays, timber and many others. 


The six progressive states served by the 
Norfolk and Western offer industry, large and 
small, a multitude of advantages for successful 
operation — including strategic competitive 
location in the heart of mass consumer and 
industrial markets. 


Check the outstanding advantages of The 
Land Of Plenty, listed here, then let N&W plant 
location specialists tell you about them in 
detail, in confidence and without obligation. 
Write, wire or call — 





POWER: Over 21 million kilowatts of installed 
generating capacity. More on the way. Low 
rates. 


WATER: Annual rainfall 30% above national 
average. Six thousand square miles of inland 
surface water. Also wells, lakes, tidewater. 


MANPOWER: Civilian work force over eight 
million. Adaptable, home-rooted men and 
women with proved high production records. 





TRANSPORTATION: Dependable N&W rail 
service. Fast time freights, convenient schedules 
and interchange points to and from the East, 
South, Northeast, Southeast, Middle West and 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
West. 


Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 
Drawer PL-827 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia 


Norpotk... Westewe. 


RAILWAY 


WORLD MARKETS: Ready access to overseas 
customers and suppliers through the modern. Port 
of Norfolk on faméd Hampton Roads. 


PLUS: Moderate climate, friendly communities, 
reasonable tax structures and real estate values, 
outstanding facilities for education and recrea- 
tion and unusual scenic beauty. 














South Atlantic States—VIRGINIA 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING™ (Cont,) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY ('50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
lo % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 1,150,164 20.5 14.6 4,398 852 438 202,654 576,844 1,629,041 109,887 
Chesterfield 15,067 32.3 6.1 42 8 3 3,522 d da d 
Clarke 2,716 10.9 35.3 12 2 1 435 807 1,120 36 
Culpeper 4,668 13.9 33.1 26 2 547 1,227 3,235 46 
Cumberland 2,436 15.8 50.9 2) 1 100 172 197 
Dickenson 5,615 2.7 14.5 10 1 44 63 7 
Dinwiddie 5,278 18.8 42.6 28 + 302 446 1,232 77 
Essex 2,251 20.9 32.8 35 1 259 404 821 154 
Fairfax 30,218 5.4 5.1 28 3 182 514 2,011 267 
Fauquier 7,084 4.8 39.0 23 3 161 33 698 54 
Floyd 3,772 14.6 56.2 33 rae 1 255 355 554 43 
Fluvanna 2,554 17.2 30.4 29 2 246 376 669 33 
Franklin 7,984 30.9 39.7 61 8 3 1,224 2,564 5,792 79 
Frederick 6,344 23.3 31.0 24 5 3 1,034 2,720 8,451 486 
Giles 5,930 40.6 14.4 20 3 3 1,9 6,705 804 1,147 
Gloucester 3,567 10.9 19.0 28 2 1 324 654 1,14 71 
Goochland 2,563 21.5 36.2 18 2 P 167 256 414 37 
Grayson 27,260 %31.6 35.2 21 2 3 1,408 3,196 4,39) 103 
Greene 1,383 11.1 48.3 8 1 <“ 98 134 160 d 
Greensville 5,542 25.3 33.7 38 7 6 1,367 3,370 9,930 479 
Halifax 13,494 17.3 51.7 39 8 6 2,394 5,088 10,710 414 
Hanover 8,288 21.2 22.0 60 8 1 767 1,247 2,413 124 
Henrico 22,911 21.1 9 52 14 1 93: 2,435 5,929 552 
Henry 11,421 59.5 9.4 81 2 14 7,252 21,146 138,070 1,778 
Isle of Wight 5,015 23.2 5.7 29 2 6 2,157 6,482 21,3 2,196 
James City 2,145 10.4 13.9 16 1 and 136 243 5 38 
King George 2,226 12.8 19.1 13 2 141 243 577 37 
King William 2,692 30.5 21.9 23 2 2 773 d d 
Lancaster 3,1 20.7 16.3 42 10 571 883 2,118 348 
Lee 9,231 3.0 35.8 10 Cut 22 27 54 21 
Loudoun 7,550 3.5 38.2 16 1 123 d d d 
Louisa 4,264 33.4 29.5 55 5 2 7 1,140 1,934 1 
Lunenburg 4,751 14.3 48.9 31 5 3 767 1,267 1,904 251 
Madison 2,950 19.7 47.4 19 5 207 355 710 29 
Mathews 2,511 9.4 17.0 18 2 123 238 5 28 
Mecklenburg 11,583 17.0 43.8 58 6 7 2,447 4,969 10,916 782 
Middlesex 2,261 17.6 26.9 28 2 ae 278 405 766 
Montgomery 8,796 18.3 15.0 30 3 3 1,276 2,211 6,998 134 
Nansemond 8,592 27.0 28.4 31 8 1 544 1,007 2,075 150 
Nelson 4,427 23.3 35.1 13 oti 1 313 d d 
Norfolk 31,118 23.3 5.3 30 6 - 984 3,083 10,509 560 
oe see Ser 6,325 10.2 34.9 24 6 3 1,010 1,747 3,963 197 
Northumberland 3,366 23.4 21.4 34 5 rv 431 854 1,701 139 
Nottoway 5,577 16.0 22.7 30 9 537 1,068 2,024 159 
Orange 4,665 25.7 26.2 30 8 a 1,570 3,664 10,591 308 
Page 4,894 25.4 20.6 26 3 a 1,039 2,427 4,60 232 
Patrick 5,159 29.6 44.3 72 4 2 926 1,690 3,315 1,244 
Pittsylvania 22,167 33.2 36.9 62 6 457 824 1,638 260 
Prince Edward 5,332 15.5 29.5 14 4 1 438 1,076 1,908 133 
Prince George 4,242 39.3 16.5 13 2 147 275 673 19 
Prince William 5,601 5.1 16.5 17 2 180 462 1,344 35 
Princess Anne 411,313 38.1 15.7 17 3 ne 173 303 925 113 
Pulaski 9,156 36.2 11.5 33 7 8 1,986 5,224 11,430 366 
Richmond 1,968 21.3 32.4 35 1 373 691 1,591 81 
Roanoke 14,335 24.3 7.4 45 11 7 2,577 7,743 15,585 704 
Rockbridge 7,656 25.3 19.5 28 6 2 2,333 d d d 
Rockingham 12,979 23.2 34.3 55 15 5 2,096 5,604 33,144 568 
Russell 7,190 2.6 42.4 10 ae pe 35 53 154 17 
Scott 7,959 21.3 43.0 14 2 1 216 618 890 2,321 
Shenandoah 7,499 19.3 33.2 51 8 4 1,045 1,928 3,661 22 
Smyth 8,770 29.0 23.4 32 7 5 3,083 9,242 30,187 7 
Southampton 9,031 16.4 44.7 27 13 ee 511 862 1,454 47 
Spotsylvania 4,147 35.9 19.7 34 2 1 2,394 d d d 
Stafford 3,973 29.7 13.1 24 1 <e 161 232 458 36 
Sussex 4,395 20.3 43.2 23 5 1 438 756 1,375 92 
Tazewell 12,847 8.0 11.3 49 10 3 809 1,740 3,698 171 
Warren 5,482 34.8 10.7 18 5 3 2,223 8,022 29,835 1,585 
Washington 11,143 18.6 36.5 27 2 5 1,075 2,715 7,274 392 
Westmoreland 3,854 15.9 27.0 35 3 <e 277 448 1,345 242 
Wise 114,64 43.9 45.0 30 4 1 363 747 1,475 58 
Wythe 7,428 18.8 26.3 34 3 4 1,245 2,663 6,015 139 
York 3,562 18.3 6.2 14 1 < 77 154 354 38 


“da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 
2Includes data for part of Galax town, incorporated as an independent city since 1950. 
83Includes data for Virginia Beach town, incorporated as an independent city since 1950. 
4Includes data for Norton town, incorporated as an independent city since 1950. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS °»: 2: 28 


Virginia mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $172,541,000, an increase of 
33.1% from 1954. (A further increase of 
21.0% from.1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Virginia ranked 21st, producing 1.09% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were coal, stone, cement, 
and lime. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 15,832,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 30,407, softwood 
9,809, hardwood 20,598; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 2,078, softwood 


869, hardwood 1,209; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 1,560, softwood 865, hard- 
wood 695. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 10,503, 
softwood 3,210, hardwood 7,293; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 597, soft- 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 





Total Establishments............... -. 4,398 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees............+.++ ‘ 103 
500-999 dani Ke 45 
1,000-2,499 19 
2,500 or more iranebisene 7 





wood 219, hardwood 378; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 428, softwood 239, 
hardwood 189. 


WATER "5 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“A large over-all water supply with 
shortages in droughts and as a result of 
greatly increased demand. Pollution of 
streams a common problem.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:** Privately owned 4; publicly 
owned 5; federal projects 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
13; combined gas 1; manufactured gas 
1; liquid-petroleum gas 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 47. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"° 2,518,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):** 1958—750,000; 1959—150,- 
000; 1960—150,000; 1961—200,000. 
Total—1,250,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:"° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—28,063,000 short 
tons, 5.30% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®*> Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 421,000; utilities 
399,000; industrial 22,000. Undeveloped 
—1,206,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
VIRGINIA *° 


0: utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
ota revenue included) 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER CO. 
40 Road, Roanoke. 
Electric only. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 
7th and Franklin Sts., Richmond. 
Electric and gas. 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO. 


1100 H_ St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C, 
Serves Virginia. 
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Ask CsO about E: 


Virginia 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its econom- 
ics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, trans- 
portation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Virginia, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky « 
indiana + Michigan + Southern Ontario 











Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Ohio 














TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alexandria 1, 2, 3, 4 

Charlottesville 1, 3, 13, 14 

Danville 3, 5, 6, 13, 15 

Hampton 1, 13, 16, 17 

Lynchburg 1, 3, 7, 13, 14 

Newport News 1, 13, 16, 17 

Norfolk 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 17 

Petersburg 7, 8, 11 

Portsmouth 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
(For airlines, see Norfolk, Va.) 

Richmond 1, 2, 3, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18 

Roanoke 7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19 

So. Norfolk 7, 12 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

2. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac R.R., Broad St. Station, Rich- 
mond 20, Va. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

4. Washington & Old Dominion R.R., 
P.O. Box 9766, Arlington 9, Va. 

5. Atlantic & Danville Ry., 115 W. 
Tazewell St., Norfolk 10, Va. 

6. Carolina & Northwestern Ry., P.O. 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 

7. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Roanoke, Va. 

8. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

9. Norfolk Southern Ry., 
Bidg., Norfolk 10, Va. 

10. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

11. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

12. Virginian Ry., Terminal Bldg., Nor- 
folk 10, Va. 


Terminal 


AIRLINES F? 

13. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

14. Air Taxi: 
Holladay Aviation, Inc., Charlottes- 


ville-Albemarle Airport, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Atlantic Aviation Corp., Preston 


Glenn Airport, Lynchburg, Va. 

Piedmont Aviation Corp., Municipal 
Airport, Norfolk, Va. 

Davenport Airlines, Inc., Byrd Air- 
port, Richmond, Va. 

Roanoke Air Taxi Service, Wood- 
rum Field, Roanoke, Va. 


15. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 


Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 29, N. Y. 
16. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 


National Airport, Washington, D.C. 
17. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 


NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


South Atlantic States—VIRGINIA 


18. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

19. Greenbrier Airlines, Greenbrier Air- 
port, Inc., White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 25 Class I and 45 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER ** 


Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, 

Inc., 937 Water St., Norfolk, Va. 
Service: Norfolk, Baltimore, and North 
Carolina points. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES"? 


from Richmond to: 
Chicago, Ill._—785 
New Orleans, La.—1,072 
New York, N. Y.—339 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,977 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 


187,617 -074 
587,873 -232 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 

aaa Income 


ax 27,129,847 10.686 
Personal Income 
Tax 61,431,391 24.199 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Intangibles Tax 8,918,811 3.513 
a Licenses 
13,167,833 5.187 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 8,280,487 3.262 
Gasoline Tax 70,777,778 27.879 
Severance Tax 
Timber Tax 161,689 .064 
Motor Vehicles Fees 22,549,354 8.882 
Motor Carrier Fees 563,889 .222 
Public Utilities Tax 
Railway & Canal 
Corp. Franchise 
Tax 19,962,445 7.863 
Insurance Tax 10,215,115 4.020 
Inheritance Tax 3,172, 697 1.251 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 275,504 -109 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 8,845,865 
Total $253,874,107* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix, 





FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
133; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—180. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $3,200.5, DEPOSITS $2,- 
915.5." 


Virginia is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 5. ®* State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas. ®* 


55 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF NORFOLK, 300 E. Main St., Nor- 
folk 10, Va., John S. Alfriend, Pres. and 
Chairman of Board, (000’s) Capital $3,- 
000, Surplus $8,000, Deposits $191,625. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA, 800 E. 
Main St., Richmond 14, Va., T. C. Bous- 
hall, Pres. and Chairman of Board, 
(000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus $3,600, 
Deposits $112,511. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, 219 E. Broad St., 
Richmond 15, Va., W. Harry Schwarz- 
child, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,588, 
Surplus $4,650, Deposits $109,601. 


FIRST & MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND, 9th and Main 
Sts., Richmond 17, Va., Robert T. Marsh, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,400, Surplus 
$8,600, Deposits $216,914. 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK OF COM- 
MERCE & TRUSTS, 9th and Main Sts., 
Richmond 14, Va., H. H. Augustine, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus 
$6,500, Deposits $201,470. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, 201 Jefferson St., S. W., Roanoke 
11, Va., E. H. Ould, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,400, Surplus $4,800, Deposits $92,- 
731. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *” 


Danville 


CLIFFORD GILDERSLEEVE, 344 Forest 
Circle. 


Newport News 
LOUIS C. PURDEY, Commissioner, Peninsu- 
la Industrial Committee, 237—28th St. 


Norfolk 


CLARENCE H. OSTHAGEN, Vice-Pres. and 
Executive Director, Tidewater Virginia 
—— Council, Suite 208, 300 Boush 


Petersburg 
HUGH W. BRANCH, Executive Vice-Pres., 
C. of C., 10 Franklin St. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % Yo OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise + 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset F 2 Temperature 
‘ 3 
STATION Sy en: Fe = e s% rer 
a ae ie i a 2 a Sie 233 
Ya eS a ae eee a ae ee a eS 
a ae ae ee ee eee ee ee Geet ee a ae ee ee Oe ee 
‘8.3.3 -2 8 2 8 Oe § 233 4A eee eee 
U) *52 16 49.4 35.5 84.8 70.6 59 5.3 2.48 41.6 2.0 7.1 69 68 50 67 131 117 119 3 23 19 37 0 
ae * , 947 46.6 28.7 86.1 65.9 56 .... . 43 2.37 39.5 4.2 13.6 58 56 48 68 126 106 124 4 22 32 78 * 
Norfolk (U) 11 50.7 35.4 86.7 70.7 60 Taeres., f° wet c ees c c c c ee es ees 
Norfolk 26 50.0 33.0 86.0 68.9 59 11-27 3-18 60 245 43.2 2.55 85 61 60 50 66 129 121 124 3 16 26 40 0 
Richmond (U) 162 48.4 30.7 87.3 68.4 56 ce oe 42.1 c c c c c c c c ee c c ee 
Richmond 162 48.1 28.4 87.8 67.2 57 11-8 4-2 5.6 249 428 4.5 105 58 55 47 73 102 155 115 2 30 45 83 1 
Roanoke 1174 46.6 29.2 86.8 65.0 56 4.9 2.56 41.5 4.2 15.0 56 51... 98 147 126 5 28 36 82 0 
U: Urban site. c: Airport and City combined. ‘Less then K. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
NT INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPME hy Ry ne GENERAL 
(Cont. 
1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value ED ATI K1,K2 
Richmond Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) uc ON 
JAMES B. GREGORY, Gen. Indust. Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. US. State PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
Co., Tobacco Manufactures 183.17 169.11 : ” , , 
eee a Deuce & Power Co. = = Daatlle MAME Products 99.62 10601 secondary 224,907. Teachers, 1957— 
JOHN A. SCHOOLS, Asst. Exec. Manager, pppsrel & Related Products 130.80 = 125.62 Total 28,608, elementary 17,858, sec- 
Sa a <4 be oon gs Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 192.95 ondary 10,750. Average annual teacher’s 
WARR: - . Asst. ce-Pres., In- Printing ublishing a 199.3 
dustrial Dept., Seaboard Air Line Railroad © Chemicals & Products 218.02 210.41 ~—« Salary, 1954—State $3,082 (U.S. $3,825). 
Co. Leather. & Leather Goods 120.69 106.20 Average number of pupils per teacher, 
CHRIS H. WHITEMAN, Director, Indust. tone, Clay Products : 10.3 1957—Elementary, state 31 (U.S. 29 
Devel., Virginia State C. of C., 111 No. ———— Metal Products 181.57 230.95 4 Ae 5. 2 a N as 
Fifth St. ransportation Equipment 276.88 164.85 secondary, state (U.S. 21). Number 
Denndhe * Unadjusted value added by manutactare, repre- of public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,- 
sents value products ship; excluding re- j 
JACK M. GOODYKOONTZ, Acting Mgr sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 342, secondary 487. Annual expenditure 


Industrial Dept., C. of . Kirk 


Ave. 

DORMAN M. MILLER, Supervisor of Area 
Development, Appalachian Electric Power 
Co., 40 Franklin Rd. 


C., 108 


~——-, fuel, electric energy, and contract 


work. 


Note— The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 


peri 


per pupil, 1954—State $193 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 33,576, elementary 25,337, sec- 





CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 





Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. All the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 


Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the states and Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., 
Ga., Idaho, La., Me., Mass., Miss., N. C., Okla., R. I., S. C., 
Tex., Va., Wyo. (In Ark. a memorial day.) 


Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. All the states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
(Presidents’ Day in Hawaii.) 


March 27—Good Friday. Arkansas (a memorial day), 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Canala Zone, Guam (a memorial day), 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands..In California from 12 
noon to 3 p.m. In Wisconsin from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


May 30—Memorial or Decoration Day. All the States, 
District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, with the following exceptions—Ala., 
Ga., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tex. (In Florida, memorial day for 
veterans of all wars; in Virginia, Confederate Memorial 
Day.) 


July 4—Independence Day. All the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. 


Sept. 7—Labor Day. (First Monday in September.) All 
the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Oct. 12—Columbus Day. All the states and Puerto Rico, 
with the following exceptions—Alaska, D. of C., Idaho, Me., 
Miss., N. C., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Va., Wyo. (It is Fraternal 
Day in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana, North Dakota 
and Ohio; Landing Day in Wisconsin; in Arkansas, Iowa 
and Oregon, a memorial day; in Michigan and Oklahoma, 
an optional holiday.) 


Nov. 11—Veterans, or Armistice Day. All the states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. (In Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 


Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth Thurs- 
day in November.) All states, District of Columbia, Canal 
Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


Dec. 25—Christmas Day. All the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. (South Carolina and the Virgin Islands also observe 
Second Christmas Day, Dec. 26.) 

















ondary 8,239. Teachers, 1954—1,569. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
21. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 74, secondary 74. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 82,085, trade and _ industrial 
schools 14,037. Expenditure, 1956— 
Total $4,765,000, trade and industrial 
schools $1,193,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 48,- 
865, male 28,269, female 20,596. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 5,010, male 3,519, 
female 1,491. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 12, private 33. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 5,066, masters 458, doctorates 
59. Value of school plants, 1954—$158,- 
105,000. Endowments, 1954—$61,389,- 
000. Institutions with $10,000,000 en- 
dowment—Hampton Institute, Hampton; 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *? Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 64,000, hunt- 
ers 120,000; big game taken 9,100. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™? 
Number 14, acreage 25,356. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): *? Number 258, acreage 5,210. 


South Atlantic States—VIRGINIA 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
387,000, hunting 398,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
25,576. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 48, 
18-hole 27. Semi-private—9-hole 17, 18- 
hole 12. Municipal—9-hole 4, 18-hole 3. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 82,000. Total power boats 103,- 
287; percent of U.S. total 1.75. 


SKIING: ¥¢ 
Shawnee Land, Winchester. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—2 minor league teams. 


MEDIA™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
32, Sunday 12; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 836,000, Sunday 569,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 123; 
AM 87, FM 21, TV 15. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957):** Hospital (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 96; with 100 beds or more 
43; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 13,400; per 
100,000 estimated population 352.9. 
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PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—102. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—35. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: * Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—4, 
enrollment 695,757. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—2, enroll- 
ment 580,368. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 2 





State U.S. 
Diseases of heart............... 3 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 111.3 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting cen‘ 
mervous system.............. 106.1 106.3 
ORIG te 3 56.7 
Certain diseases of early infancy 46.3 38.6 
Influenza and ia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 30.6 28.2 
General iosclerosis ......... 17.3 19.1 
Diabetes ND 3 4.5 awe keane 10.2 15.7 
ital malformations. ...... 14.3 12.6 
i ee RE 6.6 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D. U.S. Senate 
—2 D.; U.S. House—8 D., 2 R. State 
Senate—37 D., 3 R.; State House—94 
D., 5 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*! To- 
tal 698,000; Democrat 268,000; Republi- 
can 386,000; other 44,000. Civilian popu- 
lation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—2,043,000; percent voted 34.2. 





for ‘BLUE CHIPS’’ only... 








PLANT LOCATION 


We make it our business to be 
informed about Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Our Area Development Special- 
ists have detailed information relating 
to community characteristics, in- 
dustrial sites, people, markets, natural 
resources, industrial resources, electric 
power, fuel and transportation. 


You will be pleased with the serv- 


ices we can provide your company. 





Ae. al 


Power Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA se W. VA. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





STATE LAND AREA (4lst) 24,080 Sq. 
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Don E. Crislip, Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission, State Capitol Building, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (29th) 2,005,552 


(1957 est. 1,976,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®*: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Charleston 73,501 (76.5) 
(2) Clarksburg 32,014 (33.2) 
(3) Fairmont 29,346 (30.2) 

(4) Huntington 86,353 (92.7) 
(5) Morgantown 25,525 (29.9) 
(6) Parkersburg 29,684 (46.9) 
(8) Weirton 24,005 (33.0) 

(7) Wheeling 58,891 (64.7) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


West Virginia is divided into two distinct physiographic areas: the Allegheny 
plateau on the west, comprising about two-thirds of the state, and the Newer 
Appalachian or Great Valley region on the east. The Allegheny plateau inclines 
slightly toward the northwest, and is intricately dissected by streams into a maze 
of narrow canyons and steep hills. In the Newer Appalachian region are mountain 


ridges separated by parallel valleys. These valleys, although not always easy of 


access, provide broad areas of 


nearly level agricultural land. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * sa. ‘0-50 % WHITE AGE INCOME OVER WATER, — OCCUP. occur. 1,000 1,000 
Mi. % % com- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, %o (54) ('56) 
PLETED ('49) (49) BATH % 

The State  2,005,552* 83 5.4% 34.6% 5.7% 26.3 8.5 479,265 $2,584 12.7% 44.6% 518,281 55.0% 1,401,206 1,114,435 
Barbour 19,745 59 —06 128 5.7 26.2 8.3 4,795 1,653 5.6 21.7 5,131 64.6 7,276 5,298 
Berkeley 30,359 96 4.6 51.5 3.9 31.0 8.6 7,795 2,621 11.1 43.9 560 55.1 25,021 17,103 
Boone 33,173 66 16.2 Ks 1.7 21.6 8.0 7,570 2,598 10.8 25.7 7,718 42.7 16,564 9,866 
Braxton 18,082 35 —16.5 + 0.6 25.1 8.1 4,035 1,378 4.1 19.9 4,459 73.7 8,469 4,928 
Brooke 26,904 302 5.5 50.7 2.1 27.8 8.7 6,710 3,412 17.9 59.2 7,255 60.4 16,551 11,532 
Cabell 108,035 387 10.9 75.6 4.2 29.5 9.3 28,220 2,894- 17.0 71.5 30,893 55.3 123,060 110,970 
Calhoun 10,259 37 —17.6 = 0.1 23.4 8.2 2,270 1,150 4.6 17.9 2,456 70.3 ,659 3,309 
Clay 14,961 44 —1.6 Ks 0.4 20.0 7.5 3,080 1,792 12.0 11.2 3,354 54.2 3,549 2,463 
Doddridge 9,026 28 —17.4 we x 28.2 8.3 2,210 1,573 3.5 25.7 2,410 66.1 3,625 2,649 
Fayette 82,443 125 a3 tn? is 23.9 8.3 19.015 2,640 11.0 31.9 20,085 45.2 42,705 30,228 
Gilmer 9,746 29 —19.1 oe 0.2 25.0 8.4 2,295 1,479 3.8 23.8 2,427 = 68.8 2,91 3,104 
Greenbrier 39,295 38 2.0 6.7 5.1 25.6 8.5 9,330 2,262 9.9 36.6 9,850 61.3 28,038 15,587 
Hancock ,388 419 8.9 70.8 3.9 28.3 8.7 8,445 3,596 24.2 67.6 9,168 63.0 23,774 29,904 

i 85,296 204 29 43.8 1.9 29.3 8.9 22,045 2,890 15.5 55.6 23,960 57.5 72,702 71,559 
Jackson 15,299 33  —7.8 ae a 27.7 8.4 3,485 1,391 5.7 22.8 4,018 73.3 8,192 691 
Jefferson 17,184 81 25 17.9 189 27.7 8.4 4,065 2,125 8.3 35.8 4,567 50.5 13,126 9,761 
Kanawha 239,629 264 22.5 56.6 6.6 26.8 9.0 60,305 3,281 20.4 62.7 64,261 48.4 247,207 218,394 

i 21,074 54 —5.4 42.4 0.3 33.8 8.6 4,5 1,853 7.9 43.5 5,337 64.7 11,501 11,884 
Lincoln 2, 51 —18 ‘i 0.2 20.7 7.6 5,030 1,618 5.1 11.8 5,007 68.5 7, 3,895 

an 77,391 170 14.2 19.8 9.4 22.0 7.6 17.385 2,760 14.1 30.5 17,456 33.7 38,471 21,518 
McDowell 98,887 186 4.8 16.2 24.4 22.4 7.7 21,910 2,657 12.4 23.3 22,293 25.0 52,537 1,441 
Marion 71,521 232 4.1 45.6 4.9 29.0 8.8 17,945 2,910 15.3 58.1 20,259 57.7 54,500 8,722 
Marshall 36,893 121 —8.2 59.0 0.9 29.9 8.5 9,235 2,719 12.7 57.2 1146 62.6 19,104 6,304 

ason 3,537 55 5.7 19.5 3.2 26.2 8.4 5,490 1,952 7.0 30.7 5,962 67.8 11,459 6,510 
Mercer 75,013 180 9.8 43.7 11.2 25.9 8.6 17,500 2,478 13.0 44.6 18,920 61.2 59,859 $9,315 
Mineral 22,333 68 0.5 39.9 3.0 27.9 8.5 5,475 2,252 6.5 48.8 6, 57.1 12,076 10,653 
Mingo 47,409 112 16.2 18.2 5.8 21.3 7.7 10,390 2,230 8.0 29.4 10,937 44.2 31,940 ¥ 
Monongalia 60,797 167 18.6 491 2.4 26.1 8.8 14,820 2,786 14.5 50.3 y 57.6 43,669 28,255 

onroe 13,123 2 —33 fi 3.6 27.6 8.4 985 1,496 6.1 17.1 3,263. 72.1 5,033 5,325 
Morgan 8,276 36 —5.3 va 1.8 27.4 8.2 1,955 2,033 3.7 28.3 2,293 64.9 3,604 ,005 
Nicholas 27,696 43 3 ae: 0.1 22.7 8.3 6,170 2,299 7.5 23.7 6,530 63.6 13,816 9,317 
Ohio 71,672 670 —2.0 85.9 3.7 32.9 8.9 19,290 3,104 188 75.6 21,288 50.4 98,354 101,942 
Pleasants 6,369 49 —4.8 ig 0.1 28.3 8.5 1,400 2,096 7.6 37.5 1,756 62.9 4,600 +245 
Preston 31,399 49 3.2 is 0.4 25.2 8.3 7,045 2,165 5.9 28.3 7,883 68.0 12,242 8,540 
Putnam 21,021 60 7.7 6.6 0.1 23.9 8.3 4,880 2,300 7.8 29.9 5,266 68.2 9,146 3,761 
Raleigh 96,273 159 i 28s «(1388 23.4 8.4 21,800 2,621 11.5 32.8 23,134 = 49.6 50,926 36,207 
Randolph 30,558 30 10 298 1.3 25.3 8.5 6,570 2,092 8.4 41.4 7,448 59.5 18,727 13,079 
Ritchie 2, 28 —18.5 Ry 0.1 31.6 8.4 3,235 1,727 5.2 29.0 3,588 69.6 5,630 3,982 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—1,976,000—a decrease of 1.5% from 1950 Census. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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MARKETS™ (Cont, 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 

POP. POP. POP. IN- , POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL‘S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 

TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ‘ sQ. “40-50 , 3 WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME = OVER WATER occu Occup. $1,000 $1,000 

Mi. %, % COM - DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET %e (54) ('56) 
PLETE (‘49) ("49) BATH %, 

The State 2,005,552* 83 5.4% 34.6% 5.7% 26.3 8.5 479,265 $2,584 12.7% 44.6% 518,281 55.0% 1,401,206 1,114,453 
Roane 18,408 38 —11.4 14.1 0.1 28.3 8.4 4,145 1,643 3.7 29.4 4,465 69.3 7,497 8,073 
Summers 19,183 3S 60 301 5.4 26.6 8.4 4,205 1,955 8.8 30.8 4,826 62.6 9,330 8,955 
Taylor 18,422 108 = —7.5 40.0 3.8 28.1 8.6 4,375 2,543 9.4 44.5 5,087 65.0 10,111 4,596 
Tucker 10,600 28 —19.5 - 0.4 26.7 8.3 2,525 1,686 3.7 37.3 2,710 61.5 4,019 3,960 
Tyler 10,535 41 —16.1 6.6 0.2 32.0 8.5 2,705 1,898 6.1 34.3 3,082 69.5 5,959 6,976 
Upshur 19,242 55 48 31.3 0.5 26.8 8.4 4,815 1,666 6.9 32.2 5,085 68.3 11,806 9,304 

ayne 38,696 75 8.8 28.9 0.1 23.5 8.3 8,780 2,070 9.6 36.0 9,520 67.7 11,922 8,952 
Webster 17,888 30 6 =i.1 ia ‘ 21.3 8.0 3,970 2,105 7.2 16.8 4,151 60.2 7,064 2,172 
Wetzel 20,154 Ss -—98 29.7 0.2 28.1 8.5 4,850 2,168 8.6 40.2 5,632 61.6 13,930 8,040 
Wood | 66,540 181 6.6 69.9 1.0 30.0 8.8 , 2,862 13.6 67.1 19,517 61.1 61,667 47,175 
Wyoming 37,540 75 26.1 9.2 6.0 21.0 8.1 8,065 2,545 10.7 23.8 8,502 40.1 18,628 6,945 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION®3 July 1, 1957—1,976, 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING® 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





000—a decrease of 1.5% from 1950 Census. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 

















EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C2 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% » A 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 628,157 18.9 9.8 2,027 325 193 97,322 354,666 988,274 98,883 
Barbour 5,514 5.4 25.2 27 1 ca 130 207 442 42 
Berkeley 11,485 283 13.6 44 10 7 2,923 7,420 19,381 1,168 
Boone 8,786 5.3 2.2 14 1 : 97 210 316 8 
Braxton 5,034 4.4 41.9 25 1 ne 102 153 301 14 
Brooke 9,623 51.9 2.5 40 14 9 3,576 13,386 32,063 4,889 
Cabell 38,972 25.4 3.6 140 30 26 10,886 36,975 105,863 5,402 
Calhoun 2,876 4.9 50.6 24 sa 60 76 102 15 
Clay 3,489 14.9 15.8 24 2 186 327 683 27 
Doddridge 2,602 125 35.8 18 2 114 186 315 15 
Fayette 22,695 8.9 2.6 37 9 1 1,837 d d d 
Gilmer 2,739 10.0 41.0 17 = 54 61 98 29 
Greenbrier 12,171 79 16.2 46 4 2 877 2,317 4,178 164 
Hancock 13,276 66.5 1.4 32 7 11 14,540 d d d 
Harrison 29,219 22.5 5.1 84 20 11 5,622 22,561 45,423 1,543 
Jackson 4,628 8.6 45.2 12 1 96 185 367 10 
efferson 5,846 168 23.3 21 6 790 2,134 3,541 193 
anawha 82,184 26.1 1.5 182 33 19 15,818 74,963 260,482 26,928 
Lincotn S103 int 283023 i173 "243509 
inco t Y 8. 173 
com 92334 28 «| (19 29 7 . 259 524 1,374 175 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
27,595 2.4 1.2 32 6 352 822 2,565 181 BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 
24,544 19.5 3.8 52 5 9 3,656 13,741 35,620 1,24 : 
12,616 40.4 10.5 34 11 7 5,055 17,940 43,841 11,102 Total Establishments. ...........----- 2,027 
6,983 12.1 29.4 17 5 3 899 2,765 5,611 3,981 Establishments with an Average of: 
23,318 9.4 5.7 58 7 4 1,146 2,896 6,642 348 250-499 Employees..............+-. 50 
6, 22.6 10.6 19 2 1 281 8 635 s«1,390 143 500-999 Employees.............-++: 25 
11,953 4.0 1.5 28 10 303 609 1,655 87 1,000-2,499 ne oe ete 17 
19,614 16.5 4.4 60 9 11 2,612 8,935 24,223 1,974 , Sep Se eateeeseees 
4,102 188 43.7 18 ae +: 49 62 144 8 2,500 or more Employees............ 3 
2,500 23.8 21.3 24 i 1 298 565 1,001 77 
7,774 146 11.2 38 4 2 641 1,622 2,546 71 
28,102 28.7 2.0 110 22 17 6,270 22,118 50,091 2,550 
1,898 21.7 21.9 6 1 2 590 2,376 14,322 2,090 
9,049 10.8 18.3 54 3 1 519 1,301 2,943 142 
6,041 32.5 23.0 15 1 4 1,810 7,439 35,120 2,988 
26,936 4.7 2.9 52 5 2 524 1,341 4,672 235 * ite 
8.727 15.1 14.1 68 ol 2 g84 118096 «3083 +©- 564.-«CSS«sardwood 407; Net Annual Cut, 1952 
3,924 14.4 32.5 27 4 1 420 793 1,093 45 total 109, softwood 6, hardwood 103. 
5,471 10.3 40.1 14 2 1 322 689 1,608 70 
Summers 5,733 7 <5 24 2 ui 121 237 428 28 WATER »5 
Taylor 5,389 16.6 7.9 18 3 1 502 1,580 3,703 38 : - 
Tucker 2, 15.3 20.3 22 1 2 360 733 1,130 78 Although water supply is an important 
yler 3,251 . 1 19 1 564 1, 1, : ; i 
Upshur 5.660 9.7 22.0 2 267 "404 +932 «= 352._~S—«An dustrial development factor, a localized 
ayne 10,447 21.6 = 16.2 45 13 716 1,907 3,803 243 report is impossible in this general sur- 
wos | tee lg Sd vey 
5,92 ‘ 19.8 4 4081, y . ‘ 
Wood 23, 33.6 6.4 81 16 21 6,416 22,251 62,924 3,439 “Substantial rainfall, but steep slopes 
Wyoming 10,433 6.6 4.8 28 7 - 369 723 «1,3 84 


“da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS ®?: 2. 5 


West Virginia mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $755,512,000, an increase 
of 18.7% from 1954. (A further increase 
of 23.8% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states West Virginia ranked 5th, produc- 
ing 4.79% of the total. The principal 
minerals in order of value were coal, 
natural gas, sand and gravel, and stone. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 9,907,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 18,497, softwood 
1,535, hardwood 16,962; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 908, softwood 72, 
hardwood 836; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 414, softwood 24, hardwood 390. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 7,864, softwood 
606, hardwood 7,258; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 434, softwood 27, 


result in rapid run-off and short surface 
water supplies in summer. Large ground 
water supplies available along the Ohio 
River. Problem of pollution from coal 
mines. Surface water used by most of 
large communities, except Parkersburg. 
Shortage of water at Clarksburg and at 
Charleston.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 
1956: ™* Privately owned 6. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:*? Natural gas 34. Number 
(Continued on page 142) 
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South Atlantic States—WEST VIRGINIA 


“WEST VIRGINIA | 


BARTOW 
DURBIN 4 


MARLINTON 4 


bg RAINELLE 


GILBERT 


Ask CsO about 
West 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know West Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its 
economics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on market- 
ing, transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in West Virginia, this organization is 
ready to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 








Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia * Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana + Michigan + Southern Ontario 
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POWER AND FUEL (Cont) 


of communities in state served through 
mains: 402. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 2,361,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
60 (kw.):** 1959—225,000; 1960—615,- 
000. Total—840,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:** Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—155,891,000 short 
tons, 29.43% of national total; natural 
gas—204,717 million cu. ft., 2.03% of 
national total; crude petroleum—2,179,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 0.08% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 208,000; utilities 
101,000; industrial 107,000. Undeveloped 
—2,160,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
WEST VIRGINIA *° 

(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


MONONGAHELA POWER CO. 
1310 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont. 
Electric only. 


WHEELING ELECTRIC CO. 
51-16th St., Wheeling. 
Electric only. 


State is also served by Cumberland & 
Allegheny Gas Co., uitable Gas C»., 
and Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 
(See Pennsylvania.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Charleston 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

Clarksburg 1, 8 

Fairmont 1, 4 (For airlines, see Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.) 

Huntington 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 13 

Morgantown 1, 4, 8 

Parkersburg 1, 7, 10, 11, 13 

Weirton 6 

Wheeling 1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 14 


RAILROADS *! 


1. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

2. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

3. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Monongahela Ry., P.&L.E. Terminal 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

5. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

6. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 


Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


AIRLINES *? 


7. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


PLANT LOCATION 


8. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
Bc. 

9. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

10. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

11. Air Taxi: 

Kanawha Aviation, Inc., Kanawha 
Airport, Charleston, W. Va. 

Tri-State Aviation Service, Inc., 
Huntington Tri-State Airport, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Executive Airmotive, Inc., Stewart 
Air Park, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

12. Greenbrier Airlines, Greenbrier Air- 
port, Inc., White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

13. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS *¥° 

There are 8 Class I and 30 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥’ 
from Huntington to: 

Chicago, Ill.—445 

New Orleans, La.—918 

New York, N. Y.—623 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,599 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Pring Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax $ 1,098,358 -68 
Property Tax 247,393 -154 


——- License 


833,018 519 
Alechotic Beverage 


3,680,582 2.293 


Gasoline Tax 28,557,992 17.789 
Motor Vehicle Fees 16,756,790 10.438 
Motor Carrier 4,168,491 2.597 
Chain Store Tax Included in Business Licenses 
Cigarette Tax 948,000 5.574 
Soft Drinks Tax 3,396,895 2.116 
Sales Tax 30,750,141 19.154 


50,101,039 
Use Tax 426,881 -265 
4,212,809 2.624 
2,198,194 1.369 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 12,058,036 
Total $160,539,631* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 





FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—106. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,342.1, DEPOSITS $1, 
195.0. 


West Virginia is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 4 and 5.8% Branch banking 
prohibited.™* 

39 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or West Virginia Industrial 
Publicity Commission, State Capitol 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57™ 


THE CHARLESTON NATIONAL 
BANK, 201 Capitol St., Charleston 24, 
W. Va., Paul Hinkle, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$76,684. 

THE KANAWHA VALLEY BANK 
Capitol and Lee Sts., Charleston 26. 
W. Va., Hayes Picklesimer, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,500, Surplus $2,500, Deposits 
$75,331. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





=. fe 
Apparel & bp Betoted Products “130.80 f apeg 
Printing & blishing 174.1 . 
Chemicals & Prod 218.02 234.26 
1 Coal Prod 177.26 92.40 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 123.10 
] ary Metal Industries 224.28 197.27 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 142.37 
Machinery, except 191.07 171.62 
Electrical M i 225.30 218.24 


*G@Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
opeien, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE’? 


Charleston 


DON E. CRISLIP, Exec. Director, W. V. 
blag & Pub. Commission, State Capitol 


Fairmont 

E. L. KEIGHRON, Indust. Devel. Rep., Mo- 
nongahela Power Co., P.O. Box 1392. 

Huntington 


WAYNE C. FLETCHER, Director of Indust. 
wy S Fieseveske and Ohio Ry., 1103 


CLARENCE Director of In- 


W. NEWMAN, 
dust. Research, C. & O. Ry. Co., 1301 C. & 
O. Bidg. 
Parkersburg 


E. MICHAEL CASSADY, Managing Director, 
Geter Parkersburg C. of 


C., P.O. Box 




















GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 454,675, elementary 291,877, 
secondary 162,798. Teachers, 1957—To- 
tal 16,906, elementary 10,340, secondary 
6,566. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,058 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957— 
Elementary, state 28 (U.S. 29), second- 
ary, state 25 (U.S. 21). Number of pub- 
lic schools, 1954—Elementary 3,352, 
secondary 382. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $186 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 12,211, elementary 9,544, sec- 
ondary 2,667. Teachers, 1954—474. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—z26. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 64, secondary 21. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 31,239, trade and industrial schools 
10,931. Expenditure, 1956—Total $1,- 
812,000, trade and industrial schools 
$668,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 25,- 
885, male 16,210, female 9,675. Fac- 
ulty, 1956—Total 1,857, male 1,295, 
female 562. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 11, private 11. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 2,769, masters 457, doc- 
torates 9. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$73,498,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$4,694,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 180,000, hunt- 
ers 93,000; big game taken 4,700. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™! 
Number 21, acreage 40,707. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): *! Number 107, acreage 3,924. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*' Fishing 
221,000, hunting 281,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
2,776. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 25, 
18-hole 12. Semi-private—9-hole 13, 18- 
hole 4. Municipal—9-hole 2, 18-hole 1. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *> Outboard 
motors 20,000. Total power boats 22,- 
331; percent of U.S. total 0.38. 


SKIING: ¥® 


Cabin Mountain, Davis. 
Weiss Knob Ski Slopes, Davis. 
Bald Knob, 15 miles from Beckley. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):** Baseball—1 minor league team. 


(Continued on page 144) 


South Atlantic States—WEST VIRGINIA 


EXPANDING? | 
INVESTIGATE 











the busine 


READ WHY THESE FIRMS CHOSE 
WEST VIRGINIA PLANT LOCATIONS 


RL: See significance of this location (Ravenswood) cannot be too 
ai emp! - - « the Ravenswood plant will be connected with 
economical water transportation with our alumina plant and our Jamaica 
bauxite mines, thus providing a flow of raw materials . . . in addi- 
tion, the central location within a 500-mile radius of more than 70 per 
cent of the nation’s aluminum usage will enable Kaiser Aluminum to 
greatly strengthen its competitive and service position in this major portion 
of the market . . .” 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


*. . . In both locations (Martinsburg and Berkeley Springs) 
we have an adequate supply of intelligent, cooperative 
native born labor . . . adequate rail and truck transporta- 
tion facilities . . . the will and support of the com- 
munity . . . government, local and State, is cooperative 
and reasonable . . . 

Interwoven Stocking Company 


ee 


. - - I want you to know that as an employer of approximately 1,400 
persons in this State, I feel that our company made a very wise choice in 
its initial move to West Virginia and I am still very much pleased with the 
labor conditions, community cooperation and geographical location of 
West Virginia...” 

Sterling Faucet Company 


*. . . This area has an abundance of intelligent, easily 
trained young women eager for employment . . .” 
Maidenform Brassiere Company 


*. .. With the combination of nearness to raw materials and shorter travel 
distance to the customer, we have been able to give our customers much 
better service . . . we have found this area to have a very adequate supply 
of labor ... our acceptance by the community has been outstanding . . . 
a very fair property tax rate and a good gas rate have contributed rather 
heavily to good economical operations in Wheeling . 

§ ylvenia mint Products, Inc. 


West Virginia’s strategic location places it within overnight 
reach of 4 out of 5 of America’s largest markets. In addition West 
Virginia offers . . . excellent transportation, abundant water, 
plenty of power, ample natural gas, mountains of coal, inex- 
haustible beds of rock salt, natural brines and cooperative com- 
munities. 

West Virginia labor is a major asset when considered on three 
principal counts . . . available supply, quality, and wage levels. 
West Virginia’s working force are men and women who are ac- 
customed to hard work and welcome job opportunities in expand- 
ing industry. 


We urge you to investigate The Mountain State. 
Write: Don Crislip, Executive Director, West Virginia 
Industrial & Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Room 
1000, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


West Virginia. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
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CLIMATE’ 


PLANT LOCATION 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 


(oF) 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 
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ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
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STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


Doily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 
— 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 


January 
Seasonal 


January 1:00 P.M. 


i 


July 1:00 P.M. 

Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 
32° and Below 

lero and Below 


Heavy Fog 


S 





Charleston 
Elkins 
Huntington (U) 
Parkersburg (U) 615 
Petersburg (U) '53 1013 
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GENERAL (Cont,) 
MEDIA“ 


NEWSPAPER (1957): Number—Daily 
30, Sunday 9; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 502,000, Sunday 401,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 69; 


Partly cloudy days not shown 


a 
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wn above. 
PHYSICIANS: * Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—85. 


DENTISTS: = Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—36. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 


State US. 


aL 


ee: 


152 7 109 
171 20 67 
) eae 
143 6 il 
125 6 36 


187 
178 
152 
177 


33 S36 71 


Dep « 


29 63 110 
ee 


HEALTH INSURANCE: © Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—6, 
enrollment 298,579. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—8, enroll- 
ment 299,846, 


POLITICS 
ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 


AM 47, FM 11, TV 11. Cecil H. Underwood, R.; U.S. Senate 
—2 D.; U.S. House—S5S D., 1 R. State 
Senate—23 D., 9 R.; State House—85 


D., 15 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):** To- 
tal 831,000; Democrat 382,000; Republi- 
can 449,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—1,147,000; 
percent voted 72.4. 


Diseases of heart 
Malignant neoplasms........... 
Vascular lesions affecting central 


318.9 
121.0 


360.5 
147.9 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 71; with 100 beds or more 
31; with 300 beds or more 1. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 7,551; per 
100,000 estimated population 382.1. 


106.3 

56.7 

Certain diseases of early infancy . 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of new! 28.2 
19.1 
15.7 
12.6 


10.7 


Congenital malformations 
Cirrhosis of liver 





DEVELOPMENT OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 


Workmen’s compensation laws had their beginning in this 
country about 50 years ago. The Federal government led 
the way with the passage of an act in 1908 covering civil 
employees. In 1911, 10 States adopted such laws. Others fol- 
lowed, and by 1920, 42 States and all the Territories had 
workmen’s compensation laws, and Federal employees were 
covered under a new act passed in 1916. Between 1920 and 
1948, the remaining six States adopted such legislation and 
another Federal law was passed—the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which was made ap- 
plicable also, by a separate act, to the District of Columbia. 

The main purpose of workmen’s compensation laws was 
to eliminate the uncertainties of getting damages for injuries 
at common law or under employers’ liability laws. Before 
workmen’s compensation laws were adopted, the employee 
who lost an arm or was otherwise injured on his job got 
little or nothing in recompense. To recover damages against 
his employer he had to file suit and to prove that the injury 
was due to the employer’s negligence. The employer, even 
though he had been negligent, could avail himself of three 
common law defenses: “assumption of risk,” “fellow servant 
rule,” and “contributory negligence.” That is, the employer 
could defeat recovery if it was proved that the employee’s 
injury was due to the ordinary risks of his work, if it was 
caused by the negligence of a fellow worker, or if the em- 
ployee by his own negligence in any way contributed to the 
injury. 

The difficulties of obtaining redress under this system led 
to the enactment of employers’ liability acts in many juris- 
dictions. These acts lessened the severity of the defenses 
which the employer could use. But in spite of the employer’s 
broadened responsibility, results to the workers were unsatis- 
factory. The employee still had to bring suit against the em- 


ployer and prove that the accident was the fault of the 
employer. There were still the long delays in securing court 
action, the uncertainty of the result, and the high cost of 
negligence suits. Often the worker was still denied any com- 
pensation or damages. 

With the passage of workmen’s compensation laws, work- 
ers injured in the course of their employment, if covered by 
the laws, are assured prompt payment of benefits—regardless 
of fault, and with a minimum of legal formality. Under these 
laws the cost of work injuries is considered part of the ex- 
pense of production. 

There are great variations in the provisions of the differ- 
ent laws. They vary as to type of law, coverage, amounts of 
benefits paid, insurance requirements, and administrative pro- 
cedures. Because of coverage limitations, and the fact that 
about half the laws are elective rather than compulsory, 
many thousands of workers are still unprotected by these 
laws. Estimates of the number of workers covered under the 
State and Federal programs vary. A recent estimate pub- 
lished in the Social Security Bulletin of the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department states that in an average week 
of 1955, 39-40 million workers had protection under the 
State and Federal workmen’s compensation programs. A few 
years before, the Chamber of Commerce had placed the 
number at 45 million, and the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation at 35 million. 

These estimates indicate that at most not more than 75 
percent of the workers in this country are covered, and the 
number may be less than 60 percent. This leaves 25 to 40 
percent of the total workers without protection under work- 
men’s compensation for injuries suffered on the job. Many of 
these unprotected workers are included in the 2 million per- 
sons each year who suffer occupational injuries and deaths. 




















EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 











EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
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ILLINOIS 


Springfield, Illinois. 























James F. Cannon, Superintendent, Division of Industrial Planning and Development, 
Department of Registration and Education, State of Illinois, 116 State Capitol Building, 


























































































































































































































STATE LAND AREA (24th) 55,935 Sq. Mi. ‘NC cremnan- | winme=| + 
"€sy N BAGO 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (4th) 8,712,176 wd +2. * 
(1957 est. 9,637,000) \ a 
7 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®*: ®? AES ¢ 
Census of 1950 with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. L 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. ee, 3 
or e BUREAU apres 

(1) Alton 32,550 (35.5) (27) Park Forest 8,138 (28.6) oar “ ty oF pared 
(2) Aurora 50,576 (57.7) (28) Park Ridge 16,602 (29.0) oe ay KANKAKEE 
(3) Belleville 32,721 (40.4) (31) Pekin 21,858 (26.1) : 14 enemy ene *1) 

(4) Berwyn 51,280 (52.8) (21) Peoria 111,856 (119.3) 2] *, wees LIVINGSTON 
(5) Bloomington 34,163 (36.2) (22) Quincy 41,450 (43.5) fil % Peni ( wooorora lea 
(6) Champaign 39,563 (49.2) (23) Rockford 92,927 (119.0) A 21° 23} oF L 
(7) Chicago 3,620,962 (3,834.0) (24) Rock Island 48,710 (50.1) Meo 4g eh weed 
(27) Chicago Heights 24,551 (29.2) (28) Skokie 14,832 (48.7) PP i Fee eee os . 
(8) Cicero (town) 67,544 (68.3) (25) Springfield 81,628 (88.5) 2 | 5 
(9) Danville 37,864 (43.0) (6) Urbana 22,834 (27.7) cecal rere ER 96 9 
(10) Decatur 66,269 (75.0) (26) Waukegan 38,946 (49.2) pare Mog Locan “eg % 
(28) Des Plaines 14,994 (30.6) a gOS csr - ae 3 
(11) East St. Louis 82,295 (88.7) 022 ° Seuss, 
(12) Elgin 44,223 (47.4) “ “oy SANGAMON 0° 4 pouGLAS Pr 
(18) Elmhurst 21,273 (35.5) on (AY > *| 
(13) Evanston 73,641 (75.7) atl a} coves 
(29) Freeport 22,467 (25.6) 3 en + » SHELBY ao 
(14) Galesburg 31,425 (35.1) PHYSICAL FEATURES“ a % | mone roan. 
(15) Granite City 29,465 (37.2) tise > 1S eae 
(30) Harvey 20,683 (25.0) Illinois is the third most level state = Newey Pe OE ag Pe caw 
(16) Joliet 51,601 (62.6) in the Union. The average elevation Q wes yan 
(17) Kankakee 25,856 (28.3) is about 600 ft. with the highest on ag See 
(18) Maywood 27,473 (29.3) the Illinois-Wisconsin boundary. Its 11 6} . De 2 ano | 
(19) Moline 37,397 (42.7) surface is an inclined plane whose .3 cheernetes r 
(20) Oak Park 63,529 (60.7) general slope is toward the south oa tailtn eT 3 
and southwest. The fertile soil of its eet 3\5 
plains, and its nearly 500 streams, poonnes GE 
have exerted a predominant influ- RANDOLPH | PERKY “| wore 
ence on the economy of the state. The Illinois and Chicago rivers are out- “or 
standing examples of the latter, though their tributaries contribute to the ae 
drainage of their regions, which is far better than the state’s low elevation ; wrssate “ty | J 2 
and comparatively level surface would suggest. Except for the extreme : 
southern point, the state lies wholly in the Great Plains region. mon |20HN | pore PARES 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square Ce PY, x 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
Bi 
MARKETS (1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES ODWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . sa. “40-’50 , WHITE AGE E INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. occur. $1,000 1 
Mi. % lo COM- DOLLARS $5,000 _—‘TOILET, % ('54) (‘56) 
PLETED (‘49) (‘49) BATH % 

The State 8,712,176 156 10.3% 77.6% 17.6% 32.7 9.3 2,287,955 $3,627 28.1% 67.0% 2,582,000 50.1% 11,018,913 15,245,605 
Adams 64,690 75 8 68.7 so. 8 8.8 16,785 2,731 14.6 47.0 19,830 59.0 66,914 70,672 
Alexander 20,316 91 —20.3 59.7 31.7 318 83 5,585 ,830 7.0 34.0 6,322 47.0 21,308 13,531 
Bond 14,157 37 —26 28.7 O05 33.0 ° 8.7 3,640 2,384 10.1 30.0 4,453 68.1 11,637 10,693 
Boone 17,070 60 123 55.2 0.2 i ae 8 4,425 3,500 21.9 56.6 5,133 64.5 19,289 264 
Bureau 37,711 43 0.3 28.3 0.2 33.3 9.0 10,295 2,830 15.3 57.5 11,618 61.5 38,014 42,829 

6,898 27 —15.9 a 0.1 30.3 8.2 1,810 1,740 83 12.6 1,963 67.1 5 2,984 
Carroll 18,976 41 os 267 66. S23. a5 5,055 3,002 16.4 56.4 5,898 62.6 23,264 20,068 
Cass 15,097 41 —81 403 9s 33.0 88 3,850 2,808 19.3 44.1 4,741 62.7 15,515 14,948 
Champaign 106,100 1066 503 648 4.6 25.4 12.1 24,335 3,490 26.1 65.8 895 53.4 121,172 96,264 
Christian 38,816 55 0.7 396 O03 325 88 10,455 3,091 19.2 46.0 12,014 64.5 485 30,168 
Clark 17,362 34 —7.9 328 0.1 34.5 8.7 4,675 2,408 11.5 33.5 5,701 69.8 17,075 13,220 
Clay 17,445 38 —7.9 30.1 0.1 31.1 8.7 4,810 2.484 89 31.0 5,492 68.1 14,748 12,482 
Clinton 22,594 45 —14 143 0.5 294 84 5,365 2,769 11.8 33.2 6,353 64.5 18,396 1,380 

40,328 80 4.8 66. 04 31.2 9.0 10,715 2,936 16.1 53.4 12,775 62.2 46,639 33,489 
Cook 4,508,792 4,726 11.0 986 120 334 98 1,192,780 4,085 35.4 78.9 1,335,771 37,0 6,258,020 1,044,043 
Crawford 21,137 48 —0.7 303 0.1 336 88 5,825 2,993 128 41.8 6,850 68.2 19,326 20,500 
Cumber! 10,4 30 —10.3 fie 0.1 31.8 8.7 2,720 2,163 9.2 25.6 3,275 70.6 6,602 5,012 
De Kalb 40,781 64 18.6 50.6 05 30.7 10.6 10,455 3,299 19.9 69.7 11,821 59.0 60,836 67,543 
De Witt 16,894 42 —74 35.2 0.3 33.2 8.9 4,525 3,205 20.0 49.1 5.478 58.7 19,886 15,052 
Douglas 16,706 40 —5.0 17.7 i. 32.1 8.9 4,225 2,632 14.2 46.6 5.332 61.6 19,877 4,886 
Du Page 154,599 467 49.4 76.1 04 315 12.1 39,635 4,531 42.7 84.6 42,944 81.0 183,889 153,918 
Edgar 23,407 37 —4.2 40.4 06 335 89 6,350 2.452 13.5 42.2 7,542 61.4 23,539 23,047 
Edwards 9,056 40 0.9 sh 0.2 32.3 8.8 2,260 2,352 8.1 26.7 2,928 70.6 7,273 3,780 
Effingham 21,675 45 —16 318 0.1 29.7 8.6 5.435 2,567 14.4 40.5 6,237 70.4 25,483 19,917 
Fayette 24,582 34 —15.7 223 06 32.7 85 6,230 2,345 10.0 33.7 7,324 64.2 19,977 16,591 
Ford 15,901 33 60 429 03 316 9.7 4,065 3,007 166 59.9 4,960 56.0 18,943 17,593 
Franklin 685 112 —84 520 O01 33.7 #85 13,970 2,456 85 32.0 16,081 74.8 34,810 26,439 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—9,637,000—an 


crease of 10.6% from 1950 Census. 
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East North Central States—ILLINOIS 
































MARKETS ”™ 
(Cont. 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 

PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 

TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * $a. “40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occur. Occup. $1,000 $1,000 

Mi. % % . DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (‘54) 
PLETED (‘49) ("49) BATH %, 

The State 8,712,176* 156 10.3% 77.6% 17.6% 32.7 9.3 2,287,955 $3,627 28.1% 67.0% 2,582,000 50.1% 11,018,913 15,245,605 
Fulton 43,716 50 —2.0 39.4 0.2 32.8 8.9 11,735 3,023 16.1 42.1 14,096 66.1 43,776 34,998 
Gallatin 9,818 30 —14.0 wm 1.4 29.7 8.4 2.485 1,775 10.1 19. 2,912 66.1 6,737 5,045 
Greene 18,852 35 —7.1 163 0.1 33.1 8.8 4,855 238 = «11.6 31.8 5,913 62.1 18,837 14,860 
Grundy 19,217 45 45 36.0 0.2 32.2 8.9 4,725 3,351 20.7 55.9 5,907 583 20,795 20,873 
Hamilton 12,256 28 —8.9 24.5 ie 33.2 8.5 x 579 4.3 19.3 3,851 67.7 7,621 5,800 
Hancock 5,790 32 —19 12.5 0.1 33.2 9.1 6,875 2,375 12.4 37.3 8,242 63.2 24,270 23,195 
Hardin 7,530 41 —3.0 : 0.3 27.5 8.3 1,995 1,920 4.7 18.9 2,142 58.9 4 

46,492 56 6.2 54.5 0.9 33.1 9.0 12,405 3,091 17.1 51.8 608 65.5 56,557 55,218 
Iroquois 32,348 29 —05 13.1 0.3 31.9 8.9 8,290 2,755 16.0 54.4 9,922 57.4 5,049 28,914 
Jackson 38,124 63 0.5 52.9 7.8 30.2 8.7 9,925 2,516 13.4 38.8 1 66.1 34,717 27,770 
12,266 25 —8.7 22.7 0.1 32.4 8.6 3,190 2,037 6.5 25.1 3, 72.7 7,241 8,364 
Jefferson 35,892 63 44 43.5 2.6 31.2 8.6 9,860 2,473 11.2 33.8 11,274 69.5 32,447 27,063 
Jersey 15,264 41 11.9 37.9 0.4 29.1 8.6 3,355 2,375 9.8 28.1 4,343 66.7 4,353 11,528 
Jo Daviess 21,459 35 7.4 21.7 0.4 31.7 8.8 5,285 2,843 15.9 42.3 65.3 22,652 21,321 
Johnson 8,729 25 —18.6 te 0.7 31.9 8.5 2,265 1,267 3.2 9.2 2,675 72.4 6,636 3,585 
Kane 150,388 291 15.5 75.6 1.8 34.2 10.3 38,540 3,923 30.8 79.3 42,425 64.9 212,477 190,934 
Kankakee 73,524 108 20.8 50.3 5.5 35.6 8.8 15,995 3,421 23.1 63.6 8,012 59.9 91,612 63,522 
Kendall 12,115 38 9.1 an 0.1 31.8 9.9 3,055 3,229 20.4 63.0 3,599 62.4 12,031 8,638 
Knox 54,366 75 4.0 63.9 2.5 33.2 10.7 14,830 3,231 18.3 61.8 17,009 64.3 68,547 54,075 
Lake 179,097 392 47.9 60.7 3.5 29.6 11.1 .060 4,021 33.6 72.5 844 63.7 248,486 167,041 
La Salle 100,610 87 2.9 67.3 0.3 32.5 8.9 26,595 3,447 23.2 66.9 . 66.4 132,791 123,022 
Lawrence 20,539 55 —2.5 308 0.9 31.4 8.8 5,545 2,845 14.6 44.3 6,317 67.1 16,979 12,279 
36,451 50 5.3 31.6 1.7 31.4 9.9 62 3,314 22.2 61.2 9,481 58.6 35,760 34,939 
Livingston 37,809 36 —26 31.4 1.7 31.1 8.9 9,575 3,146 20.1 61.4 10,905 56.5 685 38,054 
an 30,671 49 4.2 468 1.6 32.7 8.8 6,815 3,058 19.8 52.2 8,043 59.5 29,807 29,131 
McDonough 8,199 49 4.7 49.3 0.5 32.2 103 7,425 2,567 12.5 46.2 8,663 61.7 ,666 25,601 
McHenry 50,656 83 35.8 36.0 0.1 32.5 9.9 13,080 3,574 26.6 63.9 14,858 67.0 76,747 66,196 
McLean 76,577 65 3.6 57.4 1.3 31.4 10.0 19,570 3,198 21.7 60.4 22,809 56.5 5, 99,594 
Macon 98,853 171 16.7 174.6 3.6 31.4 10.1 860 3,375 22.0 62.1 30,636 66.4 133,250 109,691 
Macoupin 44,21 51 —45 37.3 0.1 35.6 8.6 11,820 2,910 13.6 40.8 14,276 74.6 39,178 32,478 
Madison 182,307 249 22.1 72.7 5.3 30.7 8.7 49,280 490 ©. 21.3 59.6 54,136 66.4 196,413 
Marion 41,700 72 —13.1 46.7 3.1 32.0 8.7 11,690 2,822 14.4 41.1 13,229 67.0 43, 
Marshall 13,025 33 —1.2 af wv 32.7 8.9 3,270 3,057 18.5 49.0 4,025 61.4 12,771 17,769 
Mason 15,326 28 —0.2 28.6 ch 32.8 8.8 4,125 2,904 16.7 43.1 4,937 59.6 18,874 15,886 
Massac 13,594 55 —90 44.8 8.7 32.7 8.4 : 1,644 4.6 24.8 4,318 64.3 15,715 12,600 
Menard 9,63 31 —9.6 ne 0.4 33.6 8.9 2.455 2,849 16.5 36.3 3,019 59.1 8,160 0,804 
Mercer 17,374 31 —18 168 0.1 32.0 9.6 4,740 2,718 14.0 40.0 5,347 61.5 15,091 11,974 
Monroe 13,282 35 4.1 21.2 0.1 33.5 8.4 3,570 2,961 13.6 32.6 3,977 62.1 15,166 17,417 
Montgomery 32,460 46 —59 42.8 0.7 35.1 8.7 8,660 2,452 12.1 37.7 10,514 70.1 30,573 35,851 
or; 35,568 63 —2.2 57.3 3.0 35.8 9.0 8,120 2,762 18.2 49.1 9, 57.7 730 32,271 
Moultrie 13,171 38 «2.3 «263 mt 31.4 8.9 3,565 2,871 16.3 39.8 4, 61.4 13,068 936 
33,429 44 11.9 34.0 0.1 31.7 9.7 8,820 3,239 21.7 55.4 10,257 57.9 37,262 31,637 
Peoria 174,347 279 13.7 79.1 3.7 31.9 9.8 45,425 3,598 25.5 66.9 51,499 61.6 226,020 219,236 
Perry 21,684 49 —7.5 48.2 2.5 32.5 8.5 5,655 2,367 9.2 32.7 6,792 71.6 16,462 15,393 
Platt 13,970 32 —4.7 18.7 af 31.3 9.6 3,645 2,902 19.0 44.9 4,322 57.1 12,692 18,140 
Pike 22,155 27 —12.6 16.1 0.1 34.2 8.8 6,065 2,112 103 25.2 7,228 618 19,385 16,722 
Pulaski 13,639 67 —14.1 os ae 29.5 8.2 3,300 1,552 5.6 17.3 4,054 60.1 6,101 3,04 
Putnam 4,746 29 —10.3 in 0.2 32.4 8.9 1,150 667 15.4 35.4 1,470 62.5 584 4,959 
Randolph 31,673 53 —5.8 283 4.8 33.3 8.5 8,175 2,557 12.4 36.7 8,665 67.1 22,759 25,865 
Richland 16,889 46 —14 51.0 0.1 31.2 8.8 4,825 2,566 10.1 40.9 5,359 67.6 17,211 10,013 
Rock Island 133,558 318 17.9 83.7 1.9 32.4 9.9 35,430 3,711 25.0 66.0 39,362 62.3 154,356 151,935 
St. Clair 205,995 308 23.4 75.6 16.8 30.5 8.7 52,645 3,155 17.3 54.0 59,001 62.0 212,899 39) 
Saline 33,420 87 —12.2 46.4 2.9 33.1 8.5 490 2,271 10.9 30.9 10,674 69.2 28,222 21,165 
Sangamon 131,484 149 11.5 74.1 3.4 33.3 10.0 34,955 3,298 21.6 68.3 40,659 61.8 179,036 148,148 
Scott 7,245 29 —11.4 if: ue 32.5 8.8 ‘ 2,432 17.7 27.4 2,310 57.1 7,356 6,668 
Shelby 24,434 32 —7.1 183 0.1 33.4 8.7 . 2,380 11.3 31.7 7,801 67.6 14,693 14,543 
Stark »721 30 —18 ca 0.1 32.0 10.6 2,255 3,017 20.1 53.1 2,650 61.7 7,852 10,185 
Stephenson 41,595 73 2.3 54.0 2.1 33.6 8.9 11,120 3,231 19.4 53.7 12,819 58.3 53,276 47,313 
Tazewell 76,165 117 30.5 64.7 0.1 28.7 9.0 20,670 3,510 22.3 58.7 22,620 69.3 74,492 5 
Union 20,500 50 —48 21.4 11 34.7 8.5 4,930 1,839 6.1 30.4 5,4 61.6 3,845 12,259 
Vermilion 87,079 97 0.3 57.8 4.2 32.9 8.9 23,175 3,076 16.6 52.5 26,551 66.6 101,620 " 
Wabash 14,651 66 6.8 59.6 0.1 31.6 8.9 4,225 2,802 15.4 47.0 4,540 63.5 15,51 11,478 
Warren 21,981 41 3.3 46.4 1.8 31.7 10.0 5,750 2,643 16.0 52.2 6,642 59.3 26,020 24,429 
Washington 14,460 26 —8.5 fe 0.2 35.7 8.2 3,875 2,248 7.0 23.8 4,598 63.7 16,506 J 
Wayne 20,933 29 —5.2 26.6 0.1 30.2 8.5 5,725 2,031 10.2 22.4 6,418 69.1 16,412 13,125 
White 20,935 42 45 26.6 0.5 31.6 8.7 5,575 2,511 15.2 35.8 6,537 59.9 21,740 22,473 
Whiteside 49,33 72 13.8 548 0.2 29.9 8.9 12,800 3,188 17.6 54.2 14,820 59.5 58,477 56,85 
Will 134,336 159 17.6 67.3 4.4 32.1 9.0 33,790 3,698 25.5 61.4 37,220 64.9 162,680 126,823 
Willi 48,621 113 —5.5 55.5 1.9 33.1 8.5 13,760 2,309 8.1 33.8 15,624 72.5 37,749 22,767 
Winnebag 152,385 293 25.8 82.3 2.6 31.4 10.0 41,645 3,766 26.5 65.9 45,645 60.7 204,141 196,012 
Woodford 21,335 40 11. ws 0.1 30.8 8. 5,315 3,203 19.9 56.1 6,305 65.7 27,611 22,453 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—9,637,000—an increase of 10.6% from 1950 Census. 
ci 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING aie att NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. name. aauee. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 
AL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. si 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW Peed G Tietes Peedaee.- «+--+. +0 re 
lo % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 T. e Mill P -: Bans cc $ ShAs4 wane att 61 
i $1,000 _ $1,000 & Related Products... 1. /2. 22: 490 
The State 3,546,051 32.0 7.1 17,628 4,287 2,091 903,784 3,520,339 9,668,752 551,882 Lamber & oat Products............. as 
urniture & Fixtures......... ecvvepens 
Adams 24,540 28.2 15.6 112 28 16 = 5,500 17,505 69,749 2,708 “ Ss Products... .....000005. 237 
Alexander ,07 14.4 12.4 30 11 3 836 ,195 486 169 Printing & Publishing................. 651 
Bond byte oy Poet % R : poo aa Ry 4 = Chemicals & a oS se ahale g 311 
Boone ’ . 1, +24! , Petroleum & Coal Products............ 60 
Bureau 14,154 19.2 28.7 42 10 3 1,484 5,141 13,411 568 R ET Tee a: ¥eern oho 44 
Calhoun 2,323 3.3 56.9 6 ne a 27 72 1 d Leather & Leather Products........... 107 
Carroll 7,083 8.0 30.9 19 4 My 339 1,144 3,375 463 
Cass 5,141 10.2 26.8 16 2 2 395 1,128 2,788 441 
Champaign 35,188 7.3 128 80 18 8 1,680 6,181 15,443 949 
Christian 14,317 94 22.3 40 S 6 tat 3,635 9,254 471 
Clark 6,587 9.9 37.7 23 2 2 507 1,483 5,434 21 
a ae ge rr ee es 

inton 8,31 . 8.2 4 1 3,53 150 $507 Instruments & Related Products........ 128 
Coles 15,580 191 15.3 5410 S 200 6 7 ee ree ee 396 
“a” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. arerepsy 

(Continued on page 148) All Manufacturing.................. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING™ (Cont) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF, MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
%o %o 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 











The State 3,546,051 32.0 7.1 17,628 4,287 2,091 903,784 3,520,339 9,668,752 551,882 
Cook 1,975,766 36.7 0.4 12,020 3,019 1,347 581,674 2,314,677 6,296,850 288,001 
Crawford 7,757 23.7 21.7 25 1 + 1,412 5,463 22,240 4,638 
Cumberland 3,881 20.2 42.8 16 3 2 548 915 1,727 39 
De Kalb 16,043 29.3 21.1 87 16 17 4,850 16,935 43,956 2,663 
De Witt 6,231 5.3 29.9 10 | 1 283 d d 
Douglas 5,943 7.7 32.9 16 3 2 512 2,287 6,408 d 
Du Page 60,589 30.6 3.4 226 55 8 4,360 15,094 46,527 3,471 
Edgar 8,469 13.2 30.4 26 3 6 1,096 2,848 7,246 101 
Edwards 3,181 12.2 31.7 10 2 wid 94 319 1,935 d 
Effiagham 7,921 16.8 27.6 26 6 3 1,154 3,366 794 367 
Fayette 8,283 8.8 35.6 22 2 3 696 1,443 2,740 61 
Ford 5,482 8.0 35.7 19 5 2 602 1,882 7,222 284 
Franklin 14,969 5.6 9.0 35 6 3 683 1,440 4,179 371 

ulton 16,419 24.7 22.5 30 4 1 d d d d 
Gallatin 2,871 4.9 43.4 3 1 we 57 d d d 
Greene 6,425 11.4 38.2 27 7 395 920 1,608 114 
Grundy 7,227 25.3 22.3 30 4 7 1,702 7,081 21,224 724 
Hamilton 4,062 10.4 41.1 11 2 1 292 501 901 34 

ancock 9,476 10.7 38.1 24 9 os 342 918 2,787 174 
Hardin 2,124 3.4 23.8 2 +a ois d d d 
Henry 18,153 28.2 23.7 56 13 5 3,112 9,760 21,801 1,455 
Iroquois 11,734 10.9 37.8 31 3 4 1,000 2,446 6,445 140 
Jackson 13,546 13.4 16.0 40 5 6 1,718 4,315 11,059 617 
Jasper 4,218 6.0 50.4 10 2 os 78 144 276 22 
Jefferson 12,312 19.7 20.0 37 8 6 2,061 4,974 13,474 452 
Jersey 5,344 24.7 29.4 8 3 1 460 1,219 3,330 70 
Jo Daviess 8,194 11.0 39.6 28 4 1 378 1,180 3,123 181 
Johnson 2,788 7.4 47.6 5 1 on 47 141 472 12 
Kane 62,347 38.8 5.8 369 88 60 20,498 76,016 204,487 8,943 
Kankakee 24,680 30.6 11.6 102 23 20 6,570 ¥ 7 3,765 
Kendall 4,583 24.2 32.7 22 ) 2 1,064 3,638 5,778 106 
Knox 20,762 18.5 15.6 64 13 9 4,201 16,540 40,844 1,690 
Lake 67,383 32.7 3.6 281 56 42 17,383 69,645 212,407 10,852 
La Salle 40,221 37.7 12.5 146 35 33 15,078 61,142 163,114 8,051 
Lawrence 6,707 18.9 18.5 23 : 1 844 d d 

12,226 18.9 24.9 44 11 6 1,666 6,101 18,902 671 
Livingston 13,609 13.5 32.5 37 13 5 1,320 4,089 11,135 1,011 
Logan 10,436 14.0 27.6 25 4 5 1,471 4,314 18,184 
McDonough 10,073 15.3 27.8 32 8 6 1,318 4,216 9,226 782 
McHenry 20,652 29.0 19.6 134 35 13 »794 19,894 55,754 2,116 
McLean 29,761 13.2 18.9 85 18 10 3,699 12,492 39,925 5,833 
Macon 38,874 26.5 6.8 140 36 26 8,898 33,894 98,784 18,070 
Macoupin 15,685 13.0 24.5 39 6 1 536 1,083 2,4 101 
Madison 69,665 42.7 5.2 199 39 34 24,905 105,653 332,077 45,693 
Marion 15,118 15.0 14.7 45 10 5 1,910 4,672 10,495 22 
Marshall 4,973 17.7 32.3 17 5 1 555 1,493 2,658 100 
Mason 5,340 13.6 30.3 15 2 143 396 790 69 
Massac 4,565 22.8 24.7 14 2 2 666 1,326 2,050 52 
Menard 3,464 8.2 39.5 9 1 aa 96 332 1,037 d 
Mercer 6,099 15.0 39.6 12 5 af 225 761 1,364 43 
Monroe 5,239 14.7 33.8 15 2 aa 153 397 849 36 
Montgomery 11,513 16.9 27.3 52 10 5 1,511 4,077 8,327 1,000 
Morgan 12,854 10.7 20.6 31 4 6 1,635 4,477 ¥ 926 
Moultrie x 17.8 33.9 14 2 1 537 1,215 3,106 97 
Ogle 12,999 28.7 28.1 57 15 8 2,71 10,393 20,208 1,839 
Peoria 71,189 36.7 3.9 242 57 26 «11,443 47,977 155,545 7,969 
Perry 7,450 12.7 18.8 24 3 3 729 1,696 3,956 947 
Platt 4,972 10.2 37.1 18 2 1 185 502 3,642 45 
Pike 8,044 10.2 41.2 28 2 2 804 1,901 9,770 104 
Pulaski 3,683 16.9 32.6 7 3 1 233 545 915 54 
Putnam 1,727 18.0 39.0 1 a wd d d d d 
Randolph 10,793 22.9 23.3 32 6 6 2,072 5,489 14,793 532 
Richland 6,076 12.7 24.6 12 3 2 733 1,554 3,287 251 
Rock Island 54,830 45.3 4.0 198 39 39 17,356 72,317 176,773 14,326 
St. Clair 72,573 33.2 4.1 251 66 38 17,700 68,978 170,059 23,478 
Saline 10,273 5.7 13.9 22 8 ae 369 881 2,596 10 
Sangamon 52,966 19.9 7.3 155 33 16 9,579 36,964 111,208 4,022 
Scott 2,464 4.5 42.6 4 2 wa 47 9. 16 14 
Shelby 8,610 14.0 40.4 15 1 2 552 1,732 2,551 318 
Stark 2,986 12.4 42.7 11 3 =o 192 648 1,774 238 
Stephenson 17,171 25.0 21.7 69 15 7 3,900 13,116 37,615 2,900 
Tazewell 29,492 42.0 9.4 71 14 10 18,768 76,662 206,951 12,965 
Union 6,278 11.8 32.7 21 6 1 678 1,482 3,228 14 
Vermilion 31,546 24.0 12.2 125 35 23 7,857 27,423 73,468 5,074 
Wabash 5,054 13.9 16.2 13 4 2 377 1,232 3,419 17 
Warren 7,894 12.3 30.4 24 8 2 692 1,80 4,068 258 
Washington 5,361 9.1 46.1 26 4 233 598 1,560 68 
Wayne 7,012 12.4 36.8 12 1 1 735 d d 
White 7,156 7.7 26.0 21 5 1 449 909 1,908 44 
Whiteside 18,686 35.7 18.7 68 20 11 5,562 22,847 840 2,724 
Will 50,163 33.4 7.1 199 54 34 15,209 63,069 167,838 15,201 
Williamson 15,339 15.6 9.0 4 8 4 2,777 7,322 22,648 683 
Winnebago 66.254 49.8 3.8 439 lll 69 29,318 124,101 312,770 16,255 
Woodford 7,657 20.6 30.5 2. 6 1 398 1,188 2,614 157 


“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS D1, D2, D3 

Illinois mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $533,062,000, an increase of 
12.7% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 7.4% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 


states Illinois ranked 7th, producing 
3.38% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
coal, stone, sand, and gravel. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953—3,993,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments.................. 17,628 
i ts with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees................. 
-999 Ach td 'wihid's bie wie on 0 240 
1,000-2,499 SR, odin des 6k i> 127 
2,500 or more Employees............ 41 





Volume, 1953—total 11,694, softwood 
44, hardwood 11,650; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 496, softwood 2, 
hardwood 494; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 173, softwood 1, hardwood 172. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 3,050, soft- 
wood 14, hardwood 3,036; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 135, softwood 1, 
hardwood 134; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 38, softwood less than one-half 
million, hardwood 38. 


WATER *© 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


Chicago: “Chicago’s sanitary district and 
adjacent cities obtain water from Lake 
Michigan, but many industries in Chicago 
and some suburban municipalities use 
ground water. Ground water levels in 
Cambrian sandstones have been drop- 
ping. Levels will probably stabilize at 
practical pumping depth, and yield will 
decline gradually for a long time.” 


Joliet: “Declining ground water levels 
have increased interest in obtaining sup- 
ply from Lake Michigan. Levels in some 
wells have dropped 300 to 450 feet. 
Data indicate that deep aquifers former- 
ly yielding large quantities are over- 
developed and heavy pumping is at the 
expense of withdrawal from storage.” 


East St. Louis Area: “Local overpumping 
reported, but water table not yet de- 
pressed enough to induce large-scale 
infiltration from the Mississippi River.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956: ™* Privately owned 10; publicly 
owned 7. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:¥? Natural gas 
34; manufactured gas 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas 5. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 489. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 7,172,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):"* 1958—971,667; 1959—525,- 
000; 1960—505,000; 1961—325,000. 
Total—2,326,667. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:**° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—48,102,000 short 
tons, 9.08% of national total; natural 











gas—6,177 million cu. ft., 0.06% of 
national total; crude petroleum—82,346,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 3.15% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 43,000; utilities 
40,000; industrial 3,000. Undeveloped— 
1,208,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
ILLINOIS *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & 
GAS CO. 


303 No. Main St., Rockford. 
Electric only. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT CO. 
316 So. Jefferson Ave., Peoria. 
Electric only. 


0. 
607 E. Adams St., Springfield. 
Electric only. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Electric only. 


ILLINOIS POWER CO. 
134 E. Main St., Decatur. 
Electric and gas. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS CO. 
50 Fox St., Aurora. 
Gas only. 


NORTH SHORE GAS CO. 
209 Madison St., Waukegan. 
Gas only. 


PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE CO. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Gas only. 


State is also served by Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Co. (See Iowa.) 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Alton 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Aurora 1, 7, 8, 9, 54 

Belleville 10, 11, 12, 13 

Berwyn 1, 10 

Bloomington 2, 6, 10, 14, 55 

Champaign 3, 6, 10, 15, 55 

Chicago 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 15 to 41 
incl., 54 to 80 incl. 

Chicago Heights 6, 9, 18, 21, 26, 53 

Cicero 1, 18, 19, 37 

Danville 6, 15, 21, 55, 67 

Decatur 3, 10, 15, 17, 40, 55 

Des Plaines 7, 41 

East St. Louis 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 21, 30, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46 (For airlines, see St. Louis, Mo.) 

Elgin 7, 8, 26, 57 

Elmhurst 3, 7, 8, 24 

Evanston 7, 26 

Freeport 3, 7, 26 

Galesburg 1, 16 

Granite City 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
17, 21, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46 

Harvey 3, 18, 34 

Joliet 2, 6, 9, 16, 26, 30, 54 

Kankakee 6, 10, 54 

Maywood 7, 8, 24, 36 

Moline 1, 26, 30, 47, 55, 57, 61, 75 

Oak Park 7, 18 

Park Ridge 7 


East North Central States—ILLINOIS 


Pekin 2, 3, 6, 16, 48, 50, 51 

Peoria 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 30, 40, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 55, 57, 60, 74, 81 

Quincy 1, 15, 55, 61 

Rockford 1, 7, 10, 26, 54, 55, 58 

Rock Island 1, 26, 30, 47 (For airlines, 
see Moline, III.) 

Skokie 7, 27 

Springfield 2, 3, 10, 15, 17, 48, 55, 60 

Urbana 3, 6, 15, 55 

Waukeegan 7, 9, 27, 54 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

3. Illinois Terminal R.R., 710 No. 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

4. Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt 
R.R., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

5. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bidg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

6. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

8. Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Ry., 
Wheaton, III. 

9. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

10. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

11. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

12. St. Louis & Belleville Electric Ry., 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

13. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

16. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

17. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

18. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
R.R., 2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 


19. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 47 West Polk 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

20. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

21. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

22. Chicago & Illinois Western R.R., 135 
E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Il. 

23. Chicago & Western Indiana R.R., 47 
West Polk St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

24. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

25. Chicago Junction Ry., LaSalle St. 
Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

(Continued on page 150) 





















SAG (CHICAGO AREA) 
CHICAGO 


To help you find 
the right plant site 
in CHICAGO and 
ELKHART areas 


AvatLaBLe without obligation, 3 
fact-filled guides on plant site oppor- 
tunities in the Cal-Sag, Chicago, and 
Elkhart areas. 

These New York Central booklets 
give full details. Describe dozens of 
representative plant site locations— 
include contour maps and aerial 
photographs. Also give data on labor 
availability, transportation, raw ma- 
terials, local government, tax rates, 
and other facts you’ll want to know. 

New York Central also has new 
brochures on plant sites available in 
other market areas. See page 1. 

For your free brochures and in- 
formation on how the Central can 
help you, write: Mr. Arthur E. Baylis, 
Vice President, Dept. P, New York 
Central Railroad, 466 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.} 
RAILROADS (Cont.) 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
30. 
40. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Ry., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, 
Il. 

Chicago Produce Terminal Co., 135 
E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. or 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Chicago River & Indiana R.R., La- 
Salle St. Station, Chicago 5, IIl. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
R.R., 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry., 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 

Illinois Northern Ry., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Junction Ry., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Michigan Central R.R., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


41. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R., First National-Soo Line 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 


cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Alton & Southern R.R., 320 No. 4th 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Manufacturers Ry., 2927 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, Union Station, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 

Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western Ry., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry., 
Illinois Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry., Peoria, 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 





Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc., 
5240 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
Air Taxi: 

Helicopter Air Lift, Div. Skymotive, 
Inc., O’Hare Field, Chicago Inter- 
national Airport, Chicago, Ill. 

Tufts-Edgcumbe, Inc., Elgin Airport, 
Elgin, Ill. 

Aeroline Freight Service, Quad City 
Airport, Moline, Ii. 

Air Ambulance, Inc., (Div. of Trans 
American Aviation Service Co., 
Inc.), Morris Airport, Morris (Chi- 
cago), Ill. 

Byerly Aviation, Inc., Greater Peoria 
Airport, Peoria, Ill. 


Tag Airlines, Inc., Chicago Meigs 
Airport, Chicago, Ill. 

Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ill. 


61. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 


51. Peoria Terminal Co., LaSalle St. change Park, Dallas, Texas 
Station, Chicago 5, Ill. . “ie Z 
z 62. Capital Airlines, Inc., Wash: 
52. Toledo, Peoria & Western R.R., P.O. Stetenat perme go Phy 
Box 1259, Peoria, Ill. D.C. : ‘ 
53. “Ga Sas ae hee ae te. 63. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
wey 1 ‘ ™ ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
cage 4, 16, Colo 
AIRLINES ¥? 


54. Chicago Airways, 454 Central Ave., 


55. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 


Highland Park, Il. 


Louis 21, Mo. 


64. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


65. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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6400 INDUSTRIAL ACRES 
in Central Illinois 


In rapidly growing Central Illinois over 2700 
acres of prime industrial sites in Peoria and 
Tazewell counties have been purchased and 
“stockpiled” by T.P.&W.-—with an additional 
3700 adjacent acres also available. This land is 
specifically zoned for heavy industry. It is served 
by excellent rail facilities, multi- pronged high- 
way outlets, expanding air terminals and the 
Illinois waterway. The 296,000 population of 
the immediate area provides a diversified, skilled 
labor force. Water is plentiful from both the 
Illinois river and underground sources...electric 
power is ample, and expanding... 200,000,000 
tons of coal lie within a few hours’ rail transit. 

One of these sites could be the ideal location 
for your Midwestern plant or warehouse. For 
complete details and confidential, personal 
assistance, write or call me at 9-3941. 


J. Russel Coulter 


<q) Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Company 


OFFICES IN 17 PRINCIPAL CITIES © GENERAL OFFICES: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Let Soo Line help you select a site for 
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Sites available in: 


Contact GEO. T. BERGREN 


NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA 
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66. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 
Lufthansa-German Airlines, 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
REAL -Aerovias, Brazilian Interna- 
tional Airlines, 516 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Riddle Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 
Centre Bldg., Montreal 3, Canada. 
Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 36 No. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., Cape 
May County Airport, Wildwood, N.J. 
Universal Airlines, Hangar No. 3, 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
Calif. 

BOAC-British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 69 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Byerly Aviation, Inc., Greater Peoria 
Airport, Peoria, Ill. 


67. 


68. 555 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 


tes 


80. 


81. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 70 Class I and 167 Class I 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER *® ¥¢ 


Blaske, Inc., 210 Williams St., Alton, Ill. 
Service: Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries.*® 

Gartland Steamship Co., 208 S. LaSalle 

St., Chicago, Ill. 

Service: Between points on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River."® 
Hay, John I., Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Service: Between Chicago, Ill., and 
Houston, Tex., and intermediate 
points *° via Illinois Waterway, Mis- 
sissippi River, and Gulf Intracoastal 
Canal. 

Mechling, A. L., Barge Lines, Inc., 51 

N. Desplaines, Joliet, Ill. 

Service: Points on the Mississippi 
River System.?® 

Midwest Towing Co., Inc., 111 N. Wa- 

bash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Service: Intracoastal Waterway, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Tennessee rivers.”® 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥’ 
from Chicago to: 

New Orleans, La.—957 

New York, N. Y.—832 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,212 

Dallas, Tex.—971 


North Central States—ILLINOIS 














151 
is your business 


on the move ? 


New industries and 
established industries are on 
the move to the Midwest. 





If you’re looking for a 
plant site, why not utilize 
the services of our industrial 
development executives. 





Because these men are 
also experienced engineers, 
they can give you the kind of 
information you need in order 
to make the right move. 


ee 
mene > 
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For details call, 
CHestnut 1 - 4700, collect, or write, 
H. H. Mcelntyre, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
Wabash Railroad, 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 




































































Want Freedom! 


If your present location ties 
you down why not investigate 
plant sites on Chicago’s Outer 


Belt? 


* 


Industrial Chicago can 


only toward the 


grow 
Outer Belt. 


* 


The Outer Belt 
Chicagoland advantages with- 


enjoys all 
out congestion and restrictions. 


* 


tracts of 
owned by this railway on 
Chicago’s Outer Belt. 


* 


Your inquiry will be handled 


Excellent land are 


in strict confidence. 


W. E. Deaton 
Asst. to President 
208 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Se: ) a 


F. V. Fisher 
R. J. Schiek 
Lond & Tax Office 
Box 907 
Joliet, i 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 








PLANT LOCATION 





All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax $ 5,371,424 -751 
Property Tax 1,352 
Private Car 

Companies 557,617 .078 
Alcoholic Beverage Tax 26,416,048 3.691 
Gasoline Tax 131,655,539 18.396 
Motor Vehicle Fees 98,600,954 13.778 


Cigarette Tax 


35,771,461 4.998 
Public Utilities Tax 


37,093,087 5.183 


Sales Tax 310,701,094 43.413 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 22,378,886 3.127 
Inheritance Tax 20,601,139 2.879 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 73,428,645 

Total $715,672,930* 


"Total state tax collections do not include un 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
393; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—545. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $17,473.4, DEPOSITS $15,- 
841.8.™ 


Illinois is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 8.%? Branch banking pro- 
hibited.™* 


24 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO, 33 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill., Robert E. 
Straus, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Sur- 
plus $8,500, Deposits $372,312. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK _ IN 
CHICAGO, 728 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill., J. Ross Humphreys, Pres., 


(000’s) Capital $2,300, Surplus $2,700, 


Deposits $93,789. 


CHICAGO CITY BANK & TRUST 
CO., 815 W. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill., W. 
Norbert Engles, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,250, Surplus $1,750, Deposits $110,- 
829. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK, 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill., Frank G. 
Anger, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Sur- 
plus $2,100, Deposits $184,476. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF CHICAGO, 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Ill, Arthur T. Leonard, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,750, Surplus 
$8,750, Deposits $381,015. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NA- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF CHICAGO, 231 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 90, Ill., David M. Kennedy, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $90,000, Surplus 
$125,000, Deposits $2,394,495. 


THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO, 130 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Ill., Edgar Heymann, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,600, Surplus $2,400, 
Deposits $95,511. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO, Dearborn, Monroe and 
Clark Sts., Chicago 90, Ill., Homer J. 
Livingston, Pres., (000’s) Capital $100,- 
000, Surplus $130,000, Deposits $2,614,- 
893. 


HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
115 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, IIl., 
(000’s) Capital $15,000, Surplus $20,000, 
Deposits $700,516. 


LAKE VIEW TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, 3201 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
13, Ill., E. C. Burmeister, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,500, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$169,015. 


LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK, 135 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill., Harold 
Meidell, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $2,500, Deposits $145,046. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 
50 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill., Ed- 
ward Byron Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $18,000, Deposits $678,- 
185. 


PIONEER TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
4000 W. North Ave., Chicago 39, Il., 
R. H. Lovett, Pres.,; (000’s) Capital 
$2,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $145,- 
080. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


SEARS BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
3401 W. Arthington, Chicago 24, Iil., 
W. G. Dooley, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $115,- 
810. 


THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
NATIONAL BANK OF NATIONAL 
CITY, 8 St. Clair, National Stock Yards, 
Ill., Eugene S. Williams, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits 
$116,975. 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 42 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 

Tobacco Manufactures 183. 14 T 

Textile Mill Products 99.6 124.51 
Apparel & Related Products 130. 80 96.73 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 147.10 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 168.87 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 164.22 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 179.18 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 178.93 
Rubber Products ae  eanes 
Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 113.06 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 211.54 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 178.50 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 181.63 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 199.52 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 181.99 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 230.97 
Instruments & Related Prod’s 222.98 224.91 
Misc. Manufactures 221.16 193.38 


* 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
vee, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor! 


t Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this peri 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *” 


Bellwood 

H. J. ROTH, Mgr., Indust. Devel., Northern 
Illinois Gas Co., 615 Eastern Ave. 

Bloomington 


ED DIRKS, Exec. Secretary, Bloomington 
Assn. of ‘Commerce, P.O. Box 826. 





















4000 trained employees 
107 diesel locomotives 
400 miles of track 






industrial areas. 


For information write or call— 








25 public delivery yards 
2 bridges spanning the Missisippi River 


THE VALUE OF A TERMINAL SYSTEM: 


East North Central States—ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 


ROBERT S. HENDERSON, Indust. Consult- 
ant, Dept. of Community Development, 
Southern Illinois University. 


Chicago 
GENE CERMAK, Director att Indust. 
ee "Chicago and N. W. Ry. System, 


400 W. Madison. 

GEORGE W. COX, Asst. to Pres., Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System, 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard. 

GEORGE A. CRAIG, Director, Indust. De- 
vel., Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 

J. S. FROST, General Industrial Agent, Tili- 
nois Central Railroad, 135 E. Eleventh 
Place. 

MAURICE FULTON, Partner, Fantus Fac- 
tory Locating Service, Prudential Bldg. 

E. P. QUERL, Consultant in Management, 
546 West Washington Blvd. 

FRANK C. STERN, General Mgr., Central 
Manufacturing Dist., 1307 First National 
Bank Bldg., 38 South Dearborn St. 


LOREN TRIMBLE, Mgr., Terr. Information 
Dept., Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West 
Adams St. 


DOUGLAS P. WELLS, Vice-Pres. and Gen- 
eral Mgr., Clearing Industrial District, 
Inc., 38 South Dearborn St. 

CARL D. WILKINS, Mgr. Indust. Devel., 
peeves Railroad, 626 Union Station 

£ 


CHARLES F. WILLSON, Director, Indust. 
Devel., Chicago Assn. of Commerce and 
Industry, 1 North LaSalle Street. 


Chicago Heights 
—— VANDERCOOK, Executive Secre- 
, The Committee for Chicago Heights, 
ee Chicago Road. 
Decatur 


HENRY H. BOLZ, Executive Rocntery. 26 
sociation of Commerce, Decatur Club 


Blidg., 158 West Prairie Ave. 


Since 1889 the Terminal Railroad Association has provided 
St. Louis industry with reliable and dependable transportation. 


SWITCHING IS OUR BUSINESS 


The Terminal is well equipped with the personnel, motive power and general railroad plant to efficiently serve industry 
located on its rails in the metropolitan area of St. Louis. 


TERMINAL FACILITIES INCLUDE: 


The Terminal (TRRA) is, in effect, an extension of the lines of railroad entering the St. Louis-East St. Louis metropoli- 
tan area from all directions. Its miles of tracks are the connecting links between these railroads and the industries 
served by the TRRA. In this way the Terminal provides common terminal facilities to handle the business and 
interchange for all railroads in the metropolitan area. An industry located on the TRRA is thus assured of access to 
the services of all the 22 railroads and barge lines with which the Terminal connects. 


The Terminal serves 462 industries with private sidings. Hundreds more are served at conveniently located team 
tracks, Industries served by private sidings include General Motors Corp., Granite City Steel Co., Ralston-Purina Co., 
Continental Can Co., Peabody Coal Co., Union Starch & Refining Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., Procter & Gamble, 
General Steel Castings Co., Lever Bros., and many others that are a part of one of the country’s largest diversified 


Allen A. Lister, Gen. Traffic Mgr., 
305 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tel. No. GA 1-6600, Sta. 462 


69 years’ experience in industrial switching 
and freight interchange 





J. G. Dugan, Real Estate Officer, 
214 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tel. No. GA 1-6600, Sta. 441. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS 
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Freeport 

WALTER T. WOODCOCK, Mgr., Freeport 
C. of C., P.O. Box 160. 

Galesburg 


ROY HARDING, Mgr., C. of C., 54 S. Kel- 
logg St. 


LaSalle 


et ag W. BLOMGREN, Indust. Director, 
f C. of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby-Spring 
Valley, 12642 Marquette 


Mattoon 


— M. PENDELL, Executive Secre- 
ry, Mattoon Association of Commerce, 
E O. Box 502. 


Moline 

J. A. SMITHERS, Executive Vice-Pres., 
Blackhawk Industrial Development Co., 
1610 Fifth Ave. 


Park Forest 


CHARLES S. HAWKINS, Director Commer- 
cial and Industrial Properties, North Cen- 
tral Management Corp. Inc., 30 Plaza. 


Peoria 


HARRY D. FELTENSTEIN, 

Sales Director, Central Titinole® Light ae oe > 
316 South Jefferson Ave. 

JAMES R. GILCHRIST, Indust. Devel. 
Council, Peoria Associa fon, of Commerce, 
307 First National Bank Bldg. : 

MARK B. TOWNSEND, Area Developmen’ 
Director, Central Illinois Light Co., 316 S. 

W. Jefferson. 


Rock Island 

LEWIS H. DAY, Director, Area Develop- 
ment, Towa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., 
319—18th St. 


Urbana 


FRED W. SIMMERING, ——- Secreta 
Association of pmapeparee of Urbana, Ti, 
Inc., 120 West Elm S 
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CLIMATE” 


PLANT LOCATION 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





MEAN REL. 

FREEZE HUMID. 

DATES % 
MO.—DAY 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
oF (INCHES NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 


3 Daily Maximum 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 


Seasonal 


January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


; 
i 


July 1:00 P.M. 

Precip. 0.01°’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 
32° and Below 

Tero and Below 


90° and Above 





Cairo (U) 
Chicago 

Joliet ‘52 
Moline 

Peoria 
Springfield (U) 
Springfield 

U: Urban site. 


Oo 
APuUno Daily Minimum 


‘ 
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WwWwWwww 
S59 0000 
wBlwoun 
ee 
POM o 
o : ; 
SSears Daily Maximum 


1 
874 


i) 
er 
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*Less than 4. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION **:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 1,596,936, elementary 1,199,547, 
secondary 397,389. Teachers, 1957—To- 
tal 66,264 elementary 46,561, secondary 
19,703. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $4,353 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957— 
Elementary, state 26 (U.S. 29), second- 
ary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number of pub- 
lic schools, 1954—Elementary 2,189, sec- 
ondary 616. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $319 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 382,393, elementary 321,788, 
secondary 60,605. Teachers, 1954—10,- 
982. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—35. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 966, secondary 224. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 112,953, trade and _ industrial 
schools 29,881. Expenditure, 1956—To- 
tal $8,027,000, trade and _ industrial 
schools $2,259,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 
166,240, male 107,644, female 58,596. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 19,231, male 14,- 
837, female 4,394. Number of institu- 
tions, 1954—Public 18, private 84. 
Degrees conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 
lst professionals 16,077, masters 3,402, 
doctorates 728. Value of school plants, 
1954—$452,780,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$220,579,000. Institutions with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago; Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 41,000, hunt- 
ers 21,000; big game taken none. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): * 
Number 72, acreage 40,270. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955); ** Number 1,178, acreage 67,799, 


a & BSR Doily Minimum 
NWOALAIUHON 


eer eer 
50 10-28 4-19 
GD. sees woes 
PY x ee acs: Se oe 
51 10-16 4-22 
nee, pigs 
52 


PPEAADS 
ROOK > 
nd ad gt 1d Ww 
AACHURD 


NN Eee 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *? Fishing 
826,000, hunting 556,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
119,010. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 80, 
18-hole 84. Semi-private—9-hole 56, 18- 
hole 54. Municipal—9-hole 16, 18-hole 
37. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 316,000. Total power boats 345,- 
216; percent of U.S. total 5.84. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
2; minor league teams 1. Football—Ma- 
jor league teams 2. Hockey—Major 
league teams 1. 





INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Since the close of World War II, 
industrial expansion in America 
has proceeded at a pace unparal- 
leled in history. And this growth 
has been accompanied by several 
important changes in the country’s 
dispersion of industry. 


Prior to the Second World War 
about 60% of the factories were 
centered in that part of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The southern states accounted for 
less than one fourth of the co- 
operators’ industrial plants, while 
only one tenth were located in the 
West. 


The advent of the war caused 
some changes in the traditional 
picture, however. New England, 
the Middle Atlantic and east north 
central states lost ground from 
their prewar position. The southern 
and western states, on the other 
hand, each increased their shares 
of reported industrial activity at 
the expense of the older Northeast. 











* ROHD 
S: SSses 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
86, Sunday 18; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 3,999,000, Sunday 3,114,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 158; 
AM 94, FM 38, TV 26. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 234; with 100 beds or more 
127; with 300 beds or more 26. Beds 
(general and short-term)—Total 37,261; 
per 100,000 estimated population 386.7. 


PHYSICIANS: ™* Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—134. 


DENTISTS: *? Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—66. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—2, 
enrollment 2,613,912. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—4, en- 
rollment 1,668,795. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
William G. Stratton, R.; U.S. Senate— 
1 D., 1 R.; U.S. House—13 D., 12 R. 
State Senate—24 D., 34 R.; State House 
—91 D., 86 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):™ To- 
tal 4,407,000; Democrat 1,776,000; Re- 
publican 2,623,000; other 8,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—6,082,000; percent voted 72.5, 








INDIANA | Senate'svc, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


STATE LAND AREA (38th) 36,205 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (12th) 3,934,224 
(1957 est. 4,533,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®?: ®? 


Census of 1950 with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. 


Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Anderson 46,820 (50.4) (11) Lafayette 35,568 (39.7) 


(2) Bloomington 28,163 (39.0) (12) Marion 30,081 (35.2) 


(3) East Chicago 54,263 (56.8) (13) Michigan City 28,395 (32.0) 


(4) Elkhart 35,646 (38.9) 
(5) Evansville 128,636 (139.0) (15) Muncie 58,479 (66.1) 


(14) Mishawaka 32,913 (34.1) 


(6) Fort Wayne 133,607 (150.0) (16) New Albany 29,346 (38.1) 


(7) Gary 133,911 (174.1) 
(8) Hammond 87,594 (107.5) 


(17) Richmond 39,539 (45.0) 
(18) South Bend 115,911 (132.5) 


(9) Indianapolis 427,173 (451.1) (19) Terre Haute 64,214 (80.0) 


(10) Kokomo 38,672 (45.2) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The greater part of Indiana’s surface is undulating 
prairie land with a range of sand hills in the north and 
a chain of rocky hills in the south. In the northern por- 
tion of the state there are a number of lakes of glacial 
origin, while in the southern counties there are numer- 
ous caves and mineral springs. The soil of the greater 
part of the state is exceedingly fertile. The most fertile 
part of the state is the Wabash valley; the least fertile, 
the sandy region of small extent immediately south of 
Lake Michigan. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at 
least 25 per square mile nor a community of 10,000 or more 
are not included in the tables below. 
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Indiana Department of Commerce, 140 North 






























MARKETS” 
ETS (1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DOWELL. DOWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ad $Q. *40-’50 %o WHITE AGE INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. Occup. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. % % OM - DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % ('54) ('56) 
PLETED ('49) (‘49) BATH % 

The State 3,934,224* 109 14.8% 59.9% 4.5% 30.4 9.6 1,039,105 $3,197 19.5% 56.2% 1,168,916 65.5% 4,512,673 4,124,720 
Adams 22,393 65 4 32.5 0.1 28.6 9 5,740 3,026 14.5 47.5 6,297 72.1 20,344 26,106 
Allen 183,722 274 18.5 76.4 2.9 30.7 10.4 49,420 3,653 25.1 73.5 54,818 68.2 239,671 286,877 
Bartholomew 36,108 90 27.7 52.6 0.7 28.8 9.1 9,140 2,795 15.9 42.9 10,798 61.5 42,157 46,128 

11,462 28 3.1 - 0.1 29.5 10.2 2,925 2,988 17.9 57. 57.5 13,288 11,604 
Blackford 14,026 84 18 53.2 ee 30.4 9.2 3,850 2,750 11.1 48.1 4,338 71.2 14, 9,219 
Boone 23,993 56 8.7 31.8 0.3 32.5 10.2 6, 2,911 16.0 54.6 7,631 64.9 24,662 18,963 
Carroll 16,010 43 3.9 15.8 0.1 31.6 10.0 4,505 2,706 13.2 42.4 5,113. 67.7 17,006 13,531 

38,793 5.1 54.2 1.0 34.3 9.6 9,785 16.1 57.9 11,393 65.1 42,094 36,265 
Clark 48,330 126 55.8 55.1 4.6 27.6 8.9 12,345 2,924 13.5 50.7 13,621 63.6 42,523 21,868 
Clay 23,918 —5.7 35.3 0.9 34.3 8.9 830 2,548 11.1 26.6 7, 71.9 20,232 23,569 
Clinton 29,734 73 4.7 50.5 0.2 32.1 9.7 8,200 3,021 16.8 56.8 9, 64.8 31,46 27,759 
Crawford 9,289 30 6.7 - 0.1 31.9 8.2 2,460 1,273 3.1 11.8 2,747 80.2 5,025 4,43 
Daviess 26,762 62 2.3 41.1 0.5 29.6 8.8 6,900 > 10.2 38. 7,814 73.6 21,147 8, 
Dearborn 25,141 82 9.1 38.1 0.8 30.0 8.8 6,315 3,080 17.1 39.1 7,3 6 21,667 20,577 
Decatur 18,218 49 2.8 36.3 os 32.1 8.8 4,820 2,422 11.9 39.5 5, 65.8 20,700 16,83 
De Kalb 26,023 71 $.1 39.1 0.7 31.9 9.9 6,745 2,977 14.4 56.7 7,976 74.5 25,304 21 
Delaware 90,252 226 20.4 64.8 5.0 28.9 10.1 24,580 3,301 19.0 63.6 308 63.6 106,146 78,452 
Dubois 23,785 55 53 39.0 e 28.3 8.5 6,095 . 1.7 46.5 . 77.4 26,545 23,011 
Elkhart 84,512 181 16.4 61.6 1.3 30.2 10.1 22,750 3,525 23.3 69.0 25,674 73.7 113 ,003 112,491 
Fayette 23,391 109 20.5 66.5 2.3 28.8 9.4 .230 863,109 17.0 48.1 4 58.6 24,186 666 
Floyd 43,955 295 25.4 72.1 3.3 30.3 8.8 11,475 3,069 16.0 52.0 13,234 64.4 46,993 29,237 
Fountain 17,836 4s -—25 321.7 0.1 32.6 9.0 4,835 2,523 12.4 35.8 65 67.4 19,294 14,969 
Franklin 16,034 41 11.3 15.8 a 27.6 8.6 3,580 2,170 7.9 22.1 . 68.8 9,4 9,341 
Fulton 16,565 45 6.3 28.2 0.1 33.2 10.2 4,440 2,589 12.1 46.4 5,242 69.0 17,873 14,011 
Gibson 30,720 62 os 36.5 2.1 31.8 8.8 8,075 2,593 12.8 42.5 9,422 69.7 27,998 25,021 
Grant 62,156 148 11.4 65.1 3.5 30.7 9.8 15,960 2,854 13.3 55.4 18,624 65.2 64,814 55,296 
Greene 7, 51 —11.0 32.0 0.1 33.7 8.7 7,875 2,134 7.9 26.3 9,031 76.7 22, 19,023 
Hamilton 28,491 71 15.8 23.0 1,2 31.5 10.6 7,795 . 17.9 49.7 8,821 66.5 26, 24,100 
Hancock 20,332 67 17.5 . 303 0.2 31.6 10.0 5,185 3,092 19.0 50.2 65.1 22,! 15,235 
Harrison 17,858 37 4.4 oe 0.5 29.8 8.6 640 2,081 9.5 17.3 5,050 80.0 11,301 10,476 
Hendricks 24,594 59 22.0 21.9 0.6 30.6 11.4 6,625 3,287 21.9 48.2 7,372 68.9 22,549 18,119 
Henry 45,505 114 13.2 40.2 1.0 29.8 9.1 11,990 3,142 18.2 $2.3 13,402 66.3 46,859 27,683 
Howard 54,498 186 14.1 71.0 2.8 29.4 9.7 15,070 3,232 18.5 60.9 16,468 67.0 64, 42,412 
Huntington 31,400 81 4.9 48.0 0.1 32.2 10.6 8,390 2,791 13.2 50.6 9,783 72.5 33,262 29, 
Jackson 28,237 54 6.1 34.1 0.5 29.7 8.8 7,220 71.6 28, 19,574 

533; 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—4, 


,000—an increase of 15.2% 


(Continued on page 156) 











156 PLANT LOCATION 
MARKETS ™ (Cont.) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


por. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. ‘ . RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN WON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME SALES DEPOSITS 
° sa. 40-50% WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER i . $1,000 
% COM- DOLLARS $5,000 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH Y% 





mi. ('54) (56) 





The State 3,934,224° . 59.9% 45% 9.6 1,039,105 $3,197 19.5% 56.2% 1,168,916 65.5% 4,512,673 4,124,720 





Jasper 17,031 . \< 0.1 . 15.2 47.8 64.9 19,479 17,766 
23,157 60 . 42.8 11.2 43.5 67.9 20,900 20,555 
9.6 30.5 65.5 24,708 15,566 
7.5 24.0 73.3 9,162 
17.4 46.9 29 208065 
13.1 44.8 +383 32,542 
13.9 45.5 
9. 38.7 
27.8 74.8 
69.1 
34.3 
63.3 
69.0 
60.9 
36.1 
54.7 
40.4 
49.0 


ay 
efferson 
ennings 
ohnson 
Knox 
Kosciusko 
i “woeed 
Lake 

La Porte 
Lawrence 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
Martin 
Miami 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Newton 
Noble 

Ohio 
Orange 
Owen 
Parke 
Perry 

Pike 

Porter 


Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 19,799 
St. Joseph 205,058 
Scott 11,519 
Shelby 28,026 
Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wells 


White \e 66.6 17,090 
Whitley 18,828 14.6 . 18,162 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 Jul 1957—4,533,000—an increase of 15.2% from 1950 Census. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN _—ESTAB. «=ESTAB. = ESTAB. NUMBER ADDED EXPEND. MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) 1 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. BY NEW 
%, %, 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (50) $1 $1,000 








The State 1,518,442 34.8 11.6 6,355 1,487 859 457,965 1,796,754 4,625,477 301,247 





Adams 30.6 27.2 15 5 1,853 1 19,905 
Allen 7 " . 70 43 23,668 282,154 
Bartholomew x % 1 84 13 6,125 3 68,11 

Benton 4 2 


Blackford 
Boone 
Carroll 
Cass 
Clark 
Clay 
Clinton 
Crawford 
Daviess 
Dearborn 
Decatur 
De Kalb 


663 
8,860 
11,093 
4,261 
21,186 
92°536 
7,240 
12,288 
467 


On: VuUQuNnaAu: 


6,985 

59,435 
7,864 

51,597 

pp MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
3/031 4,880 120 BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 
1,187 9 
1,678 240 

Fryer ro 4 pes Establishments with an Average of: 
1523 4,221 ‘179 500-999 Ean ne 
7,502 15,964 1,432 1,000-2,499 

(Continued on next page) 2,500 or more 
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East North Central States—INDIANA 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING™ (Cont, 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL In IN ESTAB.  ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND 
COUNTY ('50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 

le % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 1,518,442 34.8 11.6 6,355 1,487 859 457,965 1,796,754 4,625,477 301,247 
Hancock 7,512 26.7 20.4 32 10 1 471 1,319 3,825 153 
Harrison 6,224 20.0 41.6 20 2 1 335 875 2,108 78 
Hendricks 9,181 20.7 24.6 24 2 va 123 361 721 68 
Henry 16,475 44.7 13.1 56 14 6 3,936 16,917 32,558 1,082 
Howard 21,313 47.5 8.5 87 20 12 11,404 45,111 92,110 5,203 
Huntington 12,694 34.5 18.7 68 13 13 2, 8,666 22,373 809 
Jackson 10,072 32.4 19.8 47 13 10 2,725 7,811 18,699 726 
Jasper 5,819 9.4 42.7 18 3 204 595 1,732 144 
Jay 8,792 36.8 23.0 39 9 6 2,697 9,054 17,600 1,109 
Jefferson 7,141 15.3 31.0 25 8 2 513 1,327 3,264 134 
Jennings 4,710 22.5 32.7 14 3 2 413 1,159 2,390 104 
Johnson 10,034 27.5 18.3 38 12 a 1,807 5,897 14,835 629 
Knox 14,819 15.9 16.6 49 6 1,762 5,957 13,402 488 
Kosciusko 12,724 26.4 26.2 108 26 7 2,398 8,196 22,878 1,084 
Lagrange 5,515 18.7 40.9 22 3 ae 133 375 1,109 232 
Lake 146,303 53.6 1.3 361 67 92 79,518 359,062 965,314 100,928 
La Porte 29,505 42.3 7.5 157 41 36 11,899 46,030 111,083 4,536 
Lawrence 11,839 37.1 10.5 46 10 11 4,253 15,076 28,780 855 
Madison 42,149 51.3 5.8 150 37 23 21,408 90,739 206,088 15,584 
Marion 233,959 32.9 1.1 1,102 252 133 74,681 302,764 844,783 48,209 
Marshall 11,656 30.7 22.2 71 14 5 1,370 4,453 10,562 595 
Martin 3,392 21.5 20.5 17 1 1 20. 552 1,015 47 
Miami 10,915 25.2 19.2 67 22 6 2,231 6,296 14,271 559 
Monroe 17,432 27.4 5.3 63 20 9 5,710 18,330 51,700 1,328 
Montgomery 10,999 25.8 21.8 39 12 6 2,324 9 19,085 1,023 
Morgan 8,547 24.9 20.9 43 14 699 2,038 4,803 269 

Newton 3,947 12.2 36.1 15 2 338 770 2,091 2 

Noble 9,739 30.4 25.9 66 14 2,361 6,933 13,569 1,019 

Ohio 1,384 28.7 7.7 a 1 55 1 34 
Orange 5,702 25.6 25.8 31 4 a n n n 
Owen 4,037 17.8 32.8 16 4 a 156 398 899 15 
Parke 5,329 11.1 34.3 18 3 1 247 732 2,349 56 
Perry 6,446 45.0 21.1 29 6 5 3,119 8,731 19,266 423 
Pike 4,528 11.0 19.7 12 ~~ a 54 123 210 38 
Porter 14,831 33.6 10.8 53 14 5 1,659 5,853 15,558 1,025 
Posey 6,805 19.7 28.7 20 3 1 342 1,098 3,650 195 
Pulaski 4,354 12.1 43.2 19 3 oi 252 548 1,387 104 
Putnam 7,585 13.5 27.9 17 2 3 32 1,844 6,528 2,777 
Randolph 10,312 30.5 24.6 53 8 7 3,153 10,360 21,974 2,139 
Ripley 6,686 23.9 35.4 38 7 3 1,244 3,626 10,203 314 
Rush 7,234 23.2 31.6 27 9 2 840 2,686 8,161 427 
St. Joseph 86,280 50.2 2.3 330 75 33 33,025 140,295 320,106 7,552 
Scott 3,744 31.5 24.8 16 3 2 1,191 3,090 7,279 1,126 
Shelby 11,329 31.0 21.3 60 21 7 2,284 6,301 11,491 765 
Spencer 5,930 17.0 38.5 19 2 = 207 520 1,098 95 
Starke 5,217 18.7 31.9 20 2 1 214 486 814 47 
Steuben ,760 15.1 28.9 37 1 1 470 1,687 4,459 196 
Sullivan 7,543 7.8 23.0 16 1 ma 155 348 622 59 

Switzerland 2,790 14.0 56.7 5 oe 1 n n n 
Tippecanoe 28,123 20.4 8.4 68 22 13 6,335 23,983 67,303 8,067 
Tipton 5,435 24.1 29.6 26 10 3 766 2,341 6,436 458 
Union 2,356 21.2 35.1 6 1 ee 74 179 308 122 
Vanderburgh 62,782 39.6 2.1 219 63 42 24,956 94,373 238,222 7,624 
Vermillion 6,337 15.3 14.8 25 4 1,433 5,899 15,276 71 
Vigo 39,834 23.3 4.4 159 39 27 8,031 28,508 75,688 6,250 
Wabash 11,661 33.5 21.1 66 13 13 3,691 12,659 31,531 1,252 
Warrick 7,240 23.2 18.8 20 1 1 276 608 971 38 
Washington 5,908 21.5 41.1 30 8 1 951 2,360 4,262 337 
Wayne 27,350 41.8 8.3 125 27 27 9,609 37,636 91,025 3,814 
Wells 7,477 24.4 28.0 35 9 1 964 3,252 7,809 451 
White 588 20.2 30.9 22 1 2 1,091 3,342 4,704 153 
Whitley 7,654 30.4 27.8 37 11 5 1,411 4,171 9,916 444 


“‘n” denotes statistics not available. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”?: ?2: 08 


Indiana mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $183,479,000, an increase of 
11% over 1954. (A further increase of 
6.7% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Indiana ranked 20th, producing 1.16% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were coal, cement, stone, 
and petroleum. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953—4,103,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 11,671, softwood 
54, hardwood 11,617; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 497, softwood 2, 


hardwood 495; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 269, softwood less than one-half, 
hardwood 268. Growing stock in millions 
of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 
3,041, softwood 26, hardwood 3,015; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 139, soft- 
wood 1, hardwood 138; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 52, softwood less than one- 
half, hardwood 52. 


WATER "8 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“No serious over-all shortage of water. 
Largest ground-water supplies available 
in northern two-thirds of state.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 
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LOCATION 


RICHMOND 


Ask CsO about 


Indiana 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Indiana. They know its history, its geography, its economics 
and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, transpor- 
tation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Indiana, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan + Southern Ontario 
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POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956: "' Privately owned 7; publicly 
owned 17, 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®? Natural gas 
32; liquid-petroleum gas 3. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 231. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 5,029,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—250,000; 1959—876,- 
200; 1960—300,000. Total—1,426,200. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—17,089,000, 
3.22% of national total; crude petro- 
leum—11,513,000 bbls. of 42. gals., 
0.44% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 35,000; utilities 
35,000. Undeveloped—600,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
INDIANA ¥° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CHNFRAL, INDIANA GAS CO. 
300 Main St., Muncie. 
Gas ae. 


means GAS & WATER CO., INC. 


N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
Gas only. 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC CO. 
2101 Spy Run Ave., Fort Wayne. 
Electric only. 


INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
25 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 6. 
Electric only. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC 
SERVICE CO. 


5265 Hohman Ave., Hammond. 
Electric and gas. 


re SERVICE CO. OF INDIANA, INC. 
1000 E. Main St., Plainfield. 
Electric ‘only. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA GAS & 
eee Tec co. 


N.W. Fourth St., Evansville 3. 
Electric and gas. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Anderson 1, 2, 3 

Bloomington 4, 5, 26 

East Chicago 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Elkhart 1 

Evansville 1, 4, 11, 12, 13, 27, 28 

Fort Wayne 1, 2, 10, 14, 15, 27, 29, 30 
Gary 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17 


Hammond 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 18, 
19, 31 


East North Central States—INDIANA 


Indianapolis 1, 2, 4, 5, 14, 16, 19, 20, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34 

Kokomo 2, 14, 26 

Lafayette 1, 5, 10, 14, 26 

Marion 1, 2, 14, 18, 26 

Michigan City 1, 5, 7, 14, 18 

Mishawaka 1, 21 

Muncie 1, 2, 14, 18, 22 

New Albany 2, 5, 13, 16, 23 

Richmond 2, 18, 26 

South Bend 1, 2, 7, 21, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, 
35, 36 

Terre Haute 1, 2, 11, 25, 26, 29 


RAILROADS ™* 


1. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

2. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

3. Central Indiana Ry., Anderson, Ind. 

4. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

5. Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

6. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
R.R., 2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 

7. Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
R.R., 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

8. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

9. Indiana Harbor Belt R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

10. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

11. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil. 

12. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

13. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C 

14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R.R., Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

16. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

17. Michigan Central R.R., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

18. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

19. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

20. Indianapolis Union Ry., Union Sta- 
tion, Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

21. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

22. Muncie & Western R.R., 1410 E. 
Twelfth St., Muncie, Ind. 

23. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R.R., 
2910 No. Western Parkway, Louis- 
ville 12, Ky. 

24. New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois R.R., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

25. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

(Continued on page 160) 





. 9 
is your business 


on the move ? 





New industries and 
established industries are on 
the move to the Midwest. 





If you’re looking for a 
plant site, why not utilize 
the services of our industrial 
development executives. 





Because these men are 
also experienced engineers, 
they can give you the kind of 
information you need in order 
to make the right move. 





For details call, 
CHestnut 1-4700, collect, or write, 
H. H. McIntyre, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
Wabash Railroad, 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.) 
AIRLINES ¥? 


26. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

27. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

28. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

29. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

30. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

31. Chicago Airways, 454 Central Ave., 
Highland Park, Ill. 

32. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

33. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 

34. Air Taxi: 

Indianapolis Executive Aircraft 
Corp., Municipal Airport, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

35. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

36. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS *° 


There are 60 Class I and 64 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


PLANT LOCATION 


CARRIERS BY WATER *® 


American Barge Line Co., P.O. Box 510, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Service: Between all points of navi- 
gable portions of Mississippi River and 
Ohio River and its principal tribu- 
taries; Illinois Waterway, and Intra- 
coastal Canal. 


Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., 2010 W. 
Ohio St., Evansville, Ind. 
Service: Extensive operations on Ohio, 
Mississippi and Tennessee rivers and 
through Intracoastal Canal to Port 
Arthur, Galveston, and Houston, Tex- 
as. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES*? 
from Indianapolis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—184 

New Orleans, La.—845 

New York, N. Y.—725 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,320 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 696,907 -189 
Franchise Tax 
Annual Corpora- 
tion Report 48,021 -013 
Property Tax 12,055,893 3.277 


Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 


5,323,611 1.447 
16,985,302 4.617 


Gasoline Tax 93,568,550 25.437 
Fuel Use Tax Included in Gasoline Tax 
Severance Tax 
Petroleum 


Production Tax 358,613 .097 
Motor Vehicle Tax 35,067,377 9.533 
Motor Carrier Tax a 4 in Motor Vehicle 

‘ax 


Chain Store Tax 630,820 -171 
Cigarette Tax 14,869,862 4.042 
Gross Income Tax 170,035,396 46.224 
Insurance Tax 8,752,686 2.379 


Inheritance Tax 6,471,027 1.759 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 32,976,056 
Total $367,854,856* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 





We have COMPLETE 


INFORMATION 


on Communities, 
Plant Sites, 
Industrial Buildings 


Let us save you valuable time in locating 
your new plant... without cost or obligation! 


Our trained area development personnel will 
treat your inquiry with the strictest confidence 
and with the greatest possible speed. 


Complete, up-to-the-minute information is 
readily available on over 60 communities 
in Indiana and Michigan. 


UT, ubl Uocale 


a plant im 
this area? 


Confidential Information 


We can provide brochures on 
any community located in the 
area served by I&M as shown 
on this map. Brochures give full 
details: Population, sites, trans- 
portation, highways, water- 
sewage, taxes, industry-labor 
conditions, civic advantages and 
other vital information. 





INDIANA & MICHIGAN 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Write or call: 


Mr. Herman G. Steegman 
Industrial Development Consultant 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

(Telephone: Anthony-1331) 
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FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
124; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—339. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $4,789.3, DEPOSITS $4,- 
Ee Ka 


Indiana is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 8."? State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas.™* 

25 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 116 E. Berry St., Fort 
Wayne 2, Ind., E. G. Schwalm, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $5,000, 
Deposits $121,072. 

GARY NATIONAL BANK, 504 Broad- 
way, Gary, Ind., A. D. Milteer, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $500, Surplus $2,500, De- 
posits $126,501. 

AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 45 No. 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind., H. 
Prentice Browning, Pres., (000’s) Capitai 


East North Central States—INDIANA 


$5,000, Surplus $12,500, Deposits $308,- 
996. 


THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, 3 Virginia Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Wilson Mothershead, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,500, Surplus 
$20,000, Deposits $421,572. 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY, 11 So. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 9, Ind., Otto N. Frenzel, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,550, Surplus 
$10,000, Deposits $196,898. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 19564 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 








US. State 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 107.24 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 154.41 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 153.56 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 169.87 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 174.81 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 177.65 
Rubber Products 76.58 183.43 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 219.51 
Primary Metal Industries 24.28 229.38 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 167.08 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 145.58 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 237.58 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 186.99 
Instruments & Related Prod’s be ny 98 241.50 


Misc. Manufactures 21.61 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
a fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor: 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE # 


Elkhart 

FLOYD J. HUTCHISON, Lay : gerne 
Elkhart C. of C., P.O. Box 

Evansville 
RL J. HESEMAN, Director, Indust. 
Devel., C. of C., 117 Main St. 


Fort ee 

HERMAN TTEEGMAN, Indust. Devel 
won RY fae & Michigan Electric 
Co., 2101 Spy Run Ave. 

Gary 


CHARLES JOLLIFF. Exec. Vice-Pres., Gary 
Industrial Foundation, 578 Broadway. 


Indianapolis 

FREDERICK J. A. BEYER, Mgr., Indust. 
Dept., Indianapolis C. of C., C. of C. Bldg.. 
320 North Meridian St. 


ROYER K. BROWN, Director, Area & Mar- 
ket Devel. Dept., Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., 25 Monument C 


VINCENT J. FLOYD, Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 314 Union Station 
—Jackson Pl. 


ALBERT H. HARGREAVES, Mgr., Indust. 
Devel., Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
1508 Fletcher Trust Bldg. 

Michigan > gi 

JAMES B. LEMENTS, General + a 
Michigan city C. of C., 626 Franklin S 

Muncie 

J. ROBERTS DAILEY, Industrial Realtor, 
Dailey and Co., 100 East Washington St. 

Portland 

HOWARD E. GAMBLE, C. of C. 


South Bend 

F. R. HENREKIN, Exec. Vice-Pres., C. of C. 
of South Bend, 608 Sherland Bldg. 

Terre Haute 

PAUL J. PFISTER, J. B. Pfister Co., 662 
Ohio St. 
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Committee of 100 


pes = PLUS Features 
ee SOUT BEND 
STAM 


. there’s no question about it . . 


. in education, recreation, 


ie transportation, power and in so many other things that count, 
the South Bend-Mishawaka “Valley of Promise” has those extras, 


the plus features which make the difference when you choose a spot 
for your plant. A key “mainline market” location, the kind of site you 
want, water resources and a stable labor force are among the basic assets 


of this choice Northern Indiana industrial area. . 


. but you get all the plus 


features, too. Why not let us give you the details? 


of South Bend-Mishawaka, Indiana 
608 Sherland Building 


South Bend, Indiana 
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PLANT LOCATION 

















CLIMATE”” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % OF 
MO.-—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ~ 2 Temperature 
; | 
> = E é E = 3. ° a 
STATION 3 £ = .s $3 3 
Bae ge a Ge as Steiss 
s = 3 = a - s > _ 2 z > s > a . “ _ z z } 
I ONE: oR ee i ee. ee Ty ee Oe Me AS fo E a a 
O28 Ba 8 £2. 8 2.2. £2: 2.8 8. 2 ee ee eee ee 
Evansville 383 43.4 26.0 89.1 67.3 56 3.9 2.82 41.3 3.6 10.1 55 37 77 105 158 115 3 15 45 96 1 
Fort Wayne 801 33.4 19.1 84.3 62.6 49 an oo SS 107 os 7.5 29.4 53 35 71 79 179 129 9 19 21135 5 
Indianapolis (U) 718 38.7 23.4 88.3 67.7 54 mete SOUS - - ne i “< a ss se te: ae Sea Gabe 
Sedkanmnetip 793 37.1 20.5 87.9 64.1 52 10-29 4-17 4.2 2.08 39.6 4.1 18.0 54 36 74 94 170 124 7 21 24121 4 
South Bend 768 31.9 17.2 84.6 62.1 49 cove toes Gee Lew 6 6SB8 14.8 SA 53 os .. 76 182 13618 22 19 139 7 
Terre Haute '53 578 38.4 20.2 88.9 64.9 53 4.4 2.14 40.9 4.7 17.7 50 44 74 98 139 121 ll 341 4 


U: Urban site. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION®" © 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957— 
Total 932,052, elementary 569,039, sec- 
ondary 363,013. Teachers, 1957—Total 
32,171, elementary 17,273, secondary 
14,898. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $4,086 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957 
—Elementary, state 33 (U.S. 29), sec- 
ondary, state 24 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,036, 
secondary 797. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $280 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 98,529, elementary 85,054, sec- 
ondary 13,475. Teachers, 1954—2,459. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
40. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 350, secondary 50. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 67,826, trade and industrial schools 


18,058. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
401,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,375,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
cation: Enrollment, 1957—Total 79,613, 
male 53,966, female 25,647. Faculty, 
1956—Total 8,090, male 6,505, female 
1,585. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 6, private 32. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and Ist professionals 
9,456, masters 2,137, doctorates, 471. 
Value of school plants, 1954—$239,- 
033,000. Endowments, 1954—$51,521,- 
000. Institution with $10,000,000 endow- 


ment—University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame. 
RECREATION 
NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 


using in 1956—Fishermen 8,000, hunters 
23,000; big game taken 35. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *! 
Number 33, acreage 49,757. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 342, acreage 8,076. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
847,000, hunting 674,000. 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
50,565. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 51, 
18-hole 27. Semi-private—9-hole 35, 18- 
hole 18. Municipal—9-hole 14, 18-hole 
21. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *> Outboard 
motors 152,000. Total power boats 168,- 
368; percent of U.S. total 2.85. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*' Baseball—3 minor league teams. 





WATER AS A FACTOR IN 
AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Our urban and industrial devel- 
opment over the past century has 
been linked to the potential eco- 
nomical provision of water supply. 
Unfortunately not all areas are 
equally endowed with water re- 
sources. Regionally there are wide 
variations in the availability of wa- 
ter as a natural resource, and this 
availability, already a critical lim- 
iting factor in the future develop- 
ment of many areas of the west, is 
becoming more critical in parts of 
the east. 


The extent of local water re- 
sources is not the only limiting fac- 
tor. Limitations also exist in the 
present capacities of water works 
facilities to pump, treat and dis- 
tribute water to the user. These 
limitations affect the ability of wa- 
ter supply systems to render ade- 
quate service to domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial users. 


Many of the basic industries and 
the larger manufacturing plants 
maintain their own water supplies 
which are generally adequate to 
support full rated capacity produc- 
tion. 











MEDIA™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
87, Sunday 18; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,593,000, Sunday 1,023,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 108; 
AM 61, FM 30, TV 17. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 104; with 100 beds or more 
41; with 300 beds or more 11. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 13,358; per 
100,000 estimated population 294.7. 


PHYSICIANS: * Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—102. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—48. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 1,487,054. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 1,355,097. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 


State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 368.9 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 147.0 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 123.4 106.3 
I gn Siigtid oa 5-w tpn ‘9 nao 63.2 56. 
Certain diseases of early infancy . 37.8 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 27.5 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis-......... 23.9 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 17.5 15.7 
Cc ital malformations...... . 13.4 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 8.4 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Harold G. Handley, R. U.S. Senate— 
1 D., 1 R.; U.S. House—8 D., 3 R. State 
Senate—23 D., 27 R.; State House—79 
DD. 2b & 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 1,975,000; Democrat 784,000; Repub- 
lican 1,183,000; other 8,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—2,729,000; percent voted 72.4. 





eee snail 














MICHIGAN 
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Don C. Weeks, Director, Michigan Department of Economic Development, 
110 Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing 26, Michigan. 
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STATE LAND AREA (23rd) 57,022 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (7th) 6,371,766 
(1957 est. 7,803,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION *®* ®? 


CHIPPEWA y 
o 


MACKINAC 























































































































Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


yale ‘an ‘ 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES” weal bane Se 
Te 2. r*,  * OSCODA] ALCONA 
Mostly, the surface of Michigan is pena] “vero, | 
gently undulating and at a slight eleva- mS 1 TN bee 
tion above the contiguous lakes—Michi- } Yen] at Me} wom |u| 
gan, Huron, Superior—but low marsh- 7 . iS! oan 
lands are common to many sections; the mason] wane frecema} came} W 
north part of the lower peninsula is occu- z ent 
pied by a plateau of considerable dimen- oceanal %,  faecosrd “ee, at Bars 
sions, and the northwest part of the upper : *% ~i_* 1 ruscota | samiac 
peninsula is rugged with hills and moun- : MONTCALM lonarior] SAGINAW 
tains. The surface of the upper peninsula B\, eee 
is more irregular than that of the lower Sh | eT Tun [etieron mo | lar. come 
peninsula. A portion extending through + |°8 ais BS preter iF 17 
the middle from east to west and south, evo Hd Suave 185 
from west of the center of Green Bay is panmel Sus 3. 227 von | 16° 6 
either flat and even swampy or only = rela: A] |*-s4 1 
gently undulating. Eastward from Green Mie “Mu lwarnINN A 
Bay are two ranges of hills; the one lin- é r, i [manne [wownoe On 
ing the south shore, the other close to ’ i bend &,” comer | 21 
or touching the north shore. The most - 


rugged portion of the state is farther 


(21) Adrian 18,393 (25.4) 

(14) Allen Park 12,329 (35.0) 
(1) Ann Arbor 48,251 (51.3) 
(2) Battle Creek 48,666 (53.3) 
(3) Bay City 52,523 (57.6) 

(4) Dearborn 94,994 (125.0) 
(5) Detroit 1,849,568 (1,950.0) 

(22) East Detroit 21,461 (42.5) 

(13) East Lansing 20,325 (27.5) 
(6) Ferndale 29,675 (32.5) 

(7) Flint 163,143 (198.3) 

(4) Garden City 9,012 (32.1) 

(8) Grand Rapids 176,515 (190.5) 
(9) Hamtramck 43,355 (40.0) 

(10) Hazel Park 17,770 (25.9) 

(10) Highland Park 46,393 (45.1) 
(4) Inkster 16,728 (34.6) 

(11) Jackson 51,088 (54.5) 

(12) Kalamazoo 57,704 (80.6) 

(13) Lansing 92,129 (102.7) 

(14) Lincoln Park 29,310 (50.7) 
(4) Livonia 17,534 (46.5) 

(23) Midland 14,285 (25.6) 

(15) Muskegon 48,429 (51.0) 

(16) Pontiac 73,681 (85.1) 

(17) Port Huron 35,725 (38.0) 
(22) Roseville 15,816 (37.4) 

(18) Royal Oak 46,898 (72.1) 

(19) Saginaw 92,918 (99.7) 

(22) St. Claire Shores 19,823 (65.5) 











west. (20) Wyandotte 36,848 (42.2) 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL‘S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . S| 40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. Occup. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. Yo Yo COM. DOLLARS $5,000 =‘ TOILET, %o (‘54) (‘56) 
PLETED (‘49) (49) BATH % 

The State 6,371,766% 112 21.2% 70.7% 7.1% 29.8 9.9 1,624,875 $3,519 25.4% 70.4% 1,790,702 67.5% 8,167,632 7,542,930 
Allegan 47,493 57 13.5 24.3 1.1 29.7 8.9 11,755 2,864 12.1 50.0 13,949 77.1 42,198 27,619 
Alpena 22,189 39 6.9 59.2 0.1 28.3 8.5 5,470 2,744 9.3 54.2 6,117 76.9 25,629 20,625 
Arenac 9,644 26 4.5 Pi 0.6 290 8&5 2,390 2,127 83 33.3 2,750 80. 9,675 6,097 
Barry 26,183 48 15.8 23.3 0.2 30.5 9.8 6,740 2,734 11.9 40.8 7,904 78.1 24,429 15,447 
Bay 88,461 198 18.0 63.0 0.4 28.5 8.8 22,225 3,345 19.7 67.7 24,809 75.7 102,171 77,638 
Benzie 8,306 26 6.5 =< 08 30.2 99 1, 2,133 4.9 38.0 2,382 78.5 7,930 5,269 
Berrien 115,702 200 29.8 50.3 6.2 30.0 92 30,185 3,203 18.6 64.0 34,577 69.0 151,101 86,996 
Branch 30,202 60 16.9 28.5 0.3 30.7 9.4 7,5 2,627 13.1 48.8 8829 71.9 32,541 22,381 
Calhoun 120,813 170 28.2 68.0 5.6 29.6 105 30,440 3,411 21.3 66.4 34,510 69.0 138,184 104,842 
Cass 28,185 58 28.6 23.2 85 31.1 9.4 7,505 2,685 12.6 46.0 8,642 77.4 22,363 14,502 
Charlevoix 13,475 33 3.4 42.5 1.8 30.5 8.9 3,130 2,145 5.6 52.3 3,996 79.6 14,461 9,329 
Chippewa 29,206 19 5.0 61.3 1.9 27.2 89 6,595 2,894 13,2 41.8 7,994 683 32,093 23,501 
Clinton 31,195 55 17.0 21.4 0.1 27.4 9.0 7,895 2,811 12.2 46.7 8,700 77.3 25,685 20,946 
Delta 32,913 2 —33 60.8 0.5 29.9 88 7,99. 2,478 9.3 47.6 9,359 69.4 32,922 30,235 
Dickinson 24,844 33 —13.5 72.4 0.1 32.8 9.0 6,620 2,510 7.8 58.2 7,566 77.5 23 16,695 
Eaton 40,023 71 173 37.8 0.2 29.5 10.4 10,390 2,939 14.1 52.6 11,891 76.0 36,342 23,727 
Emmet 16,534 36 4.7 39.1 4.1 29.6 9.0 4,055 2,352 10.3 54.3 4,800 72.9 22,254 18,305 
Genesee 270,963 421 18.9 74.5 5.3 28.1 10.2 1,630 3,897 29.5 67.8 78,286 73.6 420,649 319,492 
Gogebic 27,053 24 —149 67.7 O05 330 89 6,735 2,663 8.4 50.9 8,076 69.6 25,480 18,486 
Grand Traverse 28,598 62 a3 04 2 07-38-83 6,265 2,646 13.6 57.2 7,468 74.2 43,046 . 23,900 
Gratiot 33,429 59 38 350 0.2 28.5 9.1 8,210 2,540 10.2 49.3 9,626 72.9 37,186 30,223 
Hillsdale 31,916 53 oF 339 §$a1 30.4 10.6 8,060 2,309 9.5 45.4 9,658 74.3 33,299 21,506 
Houghton 39,771 39 —16.5 30. ou 33.4 8.6 9,795 2,078 6.7 41.1 11,837 67.0 34,398 31,375 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—7,803,000—an increase of 22.5% from 1950 Census. (Continued on page 164) 
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MARKETS” (Cont) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. - RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME TOTAL SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY 6 $a. *40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER occuP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM - DOLLARS $5,000 % (54) ('56) 
PLETED ('49) (‘49) BATH % 








The State 6,371,766° 112 21.2% 70.7% 


SI 


9.9 1,624,875 $3,519 25.4% 70.4% 1,790,702 67.5% 8,167,632 7,542,930 


7,625 2,368 . 52.2 78.0 35,801 26,404 
66.3 251,097 
74.7 37, 941 
26, 807 
126,679 
164,394 
393,926 





Huron 33,149 
Ingham 172,941 
Ionia 38,158 
Isabella 28,964 
Jackson 107,925 
Kalamazoo 126,707 
Kent 288,292 
Lapeer 35,794 
Leelanau 8,647 
Lenawee 64,629 
Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw 6 188 
Wayne 4,0 : ; 
Wexford "18, 628 


*ESTIMATED foe tel B3 dels | 1, 1957—7,803,000—an increase of 22.5% from 1950 Census. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


; NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
a — as va ro rot MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) 1 
. 5 -  WUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 4 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI, TOTAL EMPLOY. . PROD. WAGES BY NEW Food & Kindred Products 
” ly 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Tobacco Manufactures 
(’50) (’50) $1,000 $1,000 Textile Mill Products 
Apparel & Related Products 
Lumber & Wood Products 
The State 2,393,574 i 12,711 2,742 1,261 809,316 3,660,965 8,707,194 870,465 Furniture & Fixtures. 
Allegan 17,101 \y 95 7 2,758 9,952 25,821 2,130 lp, Paper & Products 
Alpena : : 40 7 4 2189 9,173 25691 4,564 Printing & Publishing. . . 
Arenac ‘ w 15 2 d d * ¢ d 
Barry . . 37 5 2,032 7,619 17,976 856 
Bay yd x 157 22 8,671 35,063 68,070 9,499 
Benzie . 5 20 354 843 1,687 175 
Berrien F i 293 16,086 64,013 9,176 
Brench t 63 2,107 7,494 961 
Calhoun 197 16,236 67,824 7,641 
Cass 10, "019 1,368 4,457 551 
Charlevoix 3,967 
Chippewa 9,415 
Clinton 10,810 
Delta 10,219 
Dickinson 7,592 
Eaton 14,527 
Emmet 5,387 
Genesee 108,525 
Gogebic 8,818 
Grand Traverse 8,868 
Gratiot 10,988 
Hillsdale 10,855 
Houghton 11,370 
Huron 11,017 
Ingham 65,615 
Ionia 
Isabella 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kent 
Lapeer 
Leelanau 
Lenawee 
+ eo 
Macomb 
Manistee 
Marquette 
Mason 
Mecosta 
Menominee 
Midland 
Monroe 
Montcalm 
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604 1,996 246 
1,632 6,031 3 3,594 ansportation 
709 3,020 a 279 Instruments & R 
2,069 6,845 867 Misc. 
1,642 4,532 60 525 d 
1,597 4,926 356 All Manufacturing 
9 2,329 
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4,806 229 
316,466 149,069 
328 


pe 328 = MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
2,527 BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 
673 Total Establishments 

5,408 830 Establishments with an Average of: 
117,558 15,350 250-499 Employees 

9,869 1,307 500- m 

2,7 1,155 1,000-2,499 

56,746 5,836 

74,800 18,369 
177,077 454,194 27,710 


3,512 6,980 
713 1,354 


42,063 96,903 
6,169 13,025 RAW MATERIALS 
137,472 281,192 

19,790 
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MINERALS ”?: 2: D3 
Michigan mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $363,787,000, an increase 
of 29.8% over 1954. (A further increase 
Mont of 8.5% from 1955 was attained in 
uskegon . 1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
Newaygo 6,705 Wy 29.3 mig e . 
“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. a Michigna reaked 13th, prodecing 


(Continued on page 166) (Continued on page 166) 
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East North Central 


States—MICHIGAN 


A WISE FIRST MOVE FOR INDUSTRY 


For expanding industry, there’s more than a WELCOME mat 
out in many Southeastern Michigan communities. Edison’s Plant 
Location Service knows 20 of them which have worked—hard— 
to develop sound, logical, potentially promising sites for new 
plants. 

Several of these communities will build for you, on a liberal 
lease-purchase basis. 

All have done the basic area planning, have it down in official 
black and white. That gives you a number of immediate advan- 
tages in any expansion or relocation plans you may have. First, 
you know that your present business will be protected and that 
facilities for future growth and expansion are assured. Secondly, 
you have a choice of areas in which to settle—many choices. And, 


PLAN T 


LOCATION 


of course, you have access to the highly skilled manpower pool 
which is a unique characteristic of this area. 


There are abundant water resources, too, with unmatched 
recreational opportunities right at hand; basic raw materials; 
ample electrical energy; and you are in the midst of one of the 
most active buying and selling centers in the United States—and 
just across the border from booming Canada. 


When planning a new plant, be sure that your first move is to 
consult Plant Location Service, Area Development Division, 
Detroit Edison, 2000 Second Ave., Detroit 26. Plant site investi- 
gation and reporting is complete, accurate, confidential—and 
the service costs you nothing. 


SERVICE 


DETROIT EDISON 
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Is your business 


on the move ? 


New industries and 7 
established industries are on 
the move to the Midwest. 


If you’re looking for a 
plant site, why not utilize 
the services of our industrial 
development executives. 


Qo 


Because these men are 
also experienced engineers, 
they can give you the kind of 
information you need in order 
to make the right move. 


For details call, 
CHestnut 1 - 4700, collect, or write, 
H. H. Mcintyre, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
Wabash Railroad, 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 





PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont.) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. 
TOTAL IN ESTAB. 
COUNTY ('50) 


fo ‘o 
(°50) (°50) 


MANUF. 


ESTAB. - NUMBER WORKERS ADDED 
manvr. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. - PROD. by 
y, y, 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. 


MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
WAGES 


$1,000 $1,000 





The State 2,393,574 12,711 


2,742 


809,316 3,660,965 707,194 870,465 





Oakland 
eana 
Ottawa 
Saginaw 
St. Clair 
St. Joseph 
Sanilac 
Shiawassee 
Tuscola 
Van Buren 
Washtenaw 
Wayne 
Wexford 6, 372 


146,981 \s . 1,051 
5,22 \. 35 


225,631 531,955 64,350 
1,024 2,266 175 
35,256 92,137 5,060 
236,980 31,437 
29 "896 72,929 3,624 
54,110 
8,87 


23, 530 

2 17,202 75,033 172,533 
463 358,419 1,710,181 3,900,018 
6 1,762 5,418 10,336 





RAW MATERIALS (Cont. 
MINERALS (Cont.) 


2.31% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were iron ore, 
cement, copper, and petroleum. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953—19,322,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 21,141, softwood 
5,469, hardwood 15,672; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,010, softwood 
287, hardwood 723; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 594, softwood 156, hard- 
wood 439. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 9,912, 
softwood 2,278, hardwood 7,634; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 433, soft- 
wood 135, hardwood 298; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 216, softwood 67, hard- 
wood 148. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


Flint: “Public supply from Flint River 
impaired by low flow of river. Future 
growth of city depends on solution of 
water problem.” 


Battle Creek: “Ground water used for 
public and industrial supply. Aquifer 
connections with surface springs so that 
pollution and flood control measures 
should be taken with recognition of this 
connection to avoid depletion or con- 
tamination of ground water.” 


Pontiac: “Surface supply from Clinton 
River abandoned because of inadequate 
treatment facilities, and increased use of 
ground water has resulted in decline of 
ground water levels.” (Urban Land In- 
stitute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:™. Privately owned 8; publicly 
owned ‘0; federal projects 1. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*? Natural gas 


9; combined gas 1; liquid-petroleum gas 
7. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 296. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 5,557,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):=* 1958—651,750; 1959—655,- 
000; 1960—400,000; 1961—325,000. 
Total—2,03 1,750. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*° Natural 
gas—10,911 million cu. ft., 0.11% of 
national total; crude petroleum—10,- 
740,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 0.41% of 
national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 422,000; utilities 
395,000; industrial 27,000. Undeveloped 
—328,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MICHIGAN *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CONSUMERS POWER CO. 
212 Michigan Ave., W., Jackson. 
Electric only. 


DETROIT EDISON CO. 
2000 Second Ave., Detroit 26. 
Electric only. 


DETROIT, PUBLIC LIGHTING 
COMMIS: ION, CITY OF 
174 E. Atwater St., Detroit 26. 
Electric only. 


LANSING, BOARD OF WATER & 
ELECTRIC LIGHT COMMISSIONERS, 
CITY OF 


116 W. Ottawa St., Lansing 3. 
Electric only. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
415 Clifford St., Detroit 26. 
Gas only (including duplicate service). 


MICHIGAN GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 
101 E. Michigan Ave., Three Rivers. 
Electric only. 


UPPER PENINSULA POWER CO. 
616 Shelden Ave., Houghton. 
Electric only. 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Adrian 2, 7, 9 

Ann Arbor 1, 2 (For airlines, see Detroit, 
Mich.) 

Battle Creek 2, 3, 17 

Bay City 2, 3, 4, 5, 1 

Dearborn 2, 4, 6, 7, 

Detroit 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
to 37 incl. 

East Lansing 3, 4 (For airlines, see Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Ferndale 3 

Flint 3, 4, 18 

Grand Rapids 2, 3, 4, 8, 17, 18, 21, 29 

Highland Park 3, 4, 6, 8 

Inkster 2 

Jackson 2, 3, 17 

Kalamazoo 2, 3, 8, 13, 17, 24, 29 

Lansing 2, 3, 4, 17, 18, 24 

Lincoln Park 8 

Livonia 4 

Midland 2, 4, 18 

Muskegon 3, 4, 8, 18 

Pontiac 3 

Port Huron 3, 4, 14 

Royal Oak 3 

Saginaw 2, 3, 4, 18 

Wyandotte 2, 7, 12, 15, 16 


5 Be. £1, 12,17 


RAILROADS *! 


. Ann Arbor R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 


. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


. Detroit & Mackinac Ry., Tawas 
City, Mich. 


. Detroit Terminal R.R., 17541 Mound 
Road, Detroit 12, Mich. 


. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
4921 Calhoun Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 


. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


. Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 3, 
Quebec, Canada 


. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R., 
131 W. Lafayette, Detroit 26, Mich. 


. Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry., 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


. Port Huron & Detroit R.R., Box 
266, Port Huron, Mich. 


. Wyandotie Southern R.R., 3 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


. Wyandotte Terminal R.R., 43 Perry 
Place, Wyandotte, Mich. 


East North Central States—MICHIGAN 


AIRLINES ¥? 


17. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


18. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
db. 


. Tag Airlines, Inc., Detroit City Air- 
port, Connors and Gratoit, Detroit, 
Mich. 


. BOAC-British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 1239 Washington Blvd., De- 
troit 26, Mich. 


. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
. Pan American World Airways Sys- 


tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
a 


. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

. Air Taxi: 

Diversified Products Co., Aviation 
Div., Detroit Wayne Major Air- 
port, Detroit, Mich. 

Great Lakes Airmotive, Inc., Willow 
Run Airport, Detroit, Mich. 

Kalamazoo Flying Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Francis Aviation, Capitol City Air- 
port, Lansing, Mich. 

Hughes Flying Service, Capitol City 
Airport, Lansing, Mich. 

. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

29. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 

Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

30. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 

Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

31. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 

University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

32. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

33. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 

Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 

34. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 214 

Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

35. Guest Aerovias Mexico, 60 E. 42nd 

St., New York 17, N. Y. 

36. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 

Centre Bldg., Montreal 3, Canada 


37. Great Lakes Airlines, 214 Michigan 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥* 


There are 68 Class I and 81 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER *° 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Tran- 
sit Co., 1614 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 
Service: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Duluth, and Mackinac Island. 
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McCarthy, T. J., Steamship Co., 3362 
Wight St., Detroit 7, Mich. 
Service: Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Duluth. 


Nicholson Transit Co., P.O. Box 66, 
River Rouge, Mich. 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *” 
from Detroit to: 

Chicago, Ill.—269 

New Orleans, La.—1,099 

New York, N, Y.—628 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,491 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws. 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL ©! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
416,600 .053 
$1,258,348 6.487 
11,847 .001 
24,244,775 3.068 
20,841,187 2.638 


18,819,960 2.382 
136,585,861 17.286 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
operty Tax 
Intangibles Tax 
Public Service 
Corp. Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Severance Tax 
Gas & Oil 
Severance Tax 
Motor Vehicle Tax 
Motor Carriers Tax 
Chain Store Tax 
Cigarette Tax 5.489 
297,650,650 37.671 
Use Tax 19,690,899 2.492 
Business Activities 
Tax 60,726,726 7.686 
Insurance Companies 
Tax 19,933,599 2.523 


10,538,567 1.334 
Included in Inheritance Tax 


113,509,251 


Total $790,146,979* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


611,799 -077 
68,058,948 8.614 
1,308,263 -166 
524,172 ’ 
43,368,165 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
75; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—319. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $8,644.7, DEPOSITS $7,- 
913.7.™ 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Ask CsO about 


Michigan 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Michigan. They know its history, its geography, its eco- 
nomics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, 
transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in Michigan, this organization is ready 
to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia « Kentucky « Ohio 
indiana + Michigan + Southern Ontario 





FINANCE (Cont) 


Michigan is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 9.®? State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas.™* 


79 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Dime Bldg., Fort and Griswold, Detroit 
31, Mich., Howard P. Parshall, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $7,500, Surplus $7,500, 
Deposits $312,403. 


CITY BANK, 645 Griswold, Detroit 26, 
Mich., J. H. French, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,587, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$111,839. 


THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST CO., 
Griswold at State, Detroit 31, Mich., 
Raymond T. Perring, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $18,379, Surplus $36,000, Deposits 
$111,839. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF DETROIT, 151 W. Fort St., 
Detroit 26, Mich., William A. Mayberry, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,529, Surplus 
$22,472, Deposits $735,715. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 
Woodward at Cadillac Sq., Detroit 32, 
Mich., Charles T. Fisher, Jr., Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $28,974, Surplus $90,000, 
Deposits $1,803,198. 


CITIZENS COMMERCIAL & SAV- 
INGS BANK, 328-34 S. Saginaw St., 
Flint 2, Mich., Ernest W. Potter, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,345, Surplus $6,155, 
Deposits $141,278. 


GENESEE MERCHANTS BANK & 
TRUST CO., 352 S. Saginaw St., Flint, 
Mich., G. L. Whyel, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,500, Surplus $3,512, Deposits $110,- 
922. 


OLD KENT BANK & MICHIGAN 
TRUST CO., 72 Monroe N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich., Carl H. Morgenstern, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus 
$4,400, Deposits $178,457. 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK, 124 
W. Allegan, Lansing 1, Mich., Howard 
J. Stoddard, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,500, 
Surplus $7,500, Deposits $433,491. 


COMMUNITY NATIONAL BANK, 30 
N. Saginaw, Pontiac 12, Mich., Alfred C. 
Girard, Pres. and Chairman of Board, 
(000’s) Capital $2,750, Surplus $2,750, 
Deposits $92,715. 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAGINAW, MICH., 101 N. Washington 
Ave., Saginaw, Mich., John A. Stewart, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus 
$3,600, Deposits $93,744. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. 
Furniture & Fixtures 


Petroleum & Coal Products 

Rubber Products 

Leather & Leather Goods 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Primary Metal Industries 

Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation Equipm 76. 
Instruments & Related Brod’s 222.98 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
a fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 


Battle Creek 


F. JOSEPH BUCKLEY, Managing Director, 
Battle Creek Area Development Corp., 312 
Michigan National Bank Bidg. 


Dearborn 


DONALD G. WEST, Gen. Indust. Agent, 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co., 
4921 Calhoun St. 


Detroit 


ROBERT L. GAGE, Mgr., Indust. Devel. 
Div., Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 415 
Clifford St. 


VINCENT S. MADISON, Director of Area 
Development, The Detroit Edison Co., 2000 
Second Ave. 


RICHARD S. McLEOD, Rep., Indust. Devel. 
Div., Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 415 
Clifford St. 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT, JR., Industrial 
Commissioner, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Co., 6-124 General Motors Bldg. 


CHARLES L. PAXTON, Director of Adver- 
tising, H. F. Campbell Construction Co.. 
Inc., 9301 Michigan Ave. 


HARRY A. RICHERT, Mgr., Indust. Dept., 
Detroit Board of Commerce, 320 West 
fayette Ave. 


FREDERICK G. TYKLE, Executive in 


Charge of Real Estate, General Motors 
Corp., 3044 West Grand Blvd. 


Hillsdale 


RICHARD D. WARFEL, Exec. Secretary. 
= County C. of C., 4 State Bank 


Jackson 


H. L. BREWER, Director, Indust. Devel., 
ar Power Co., 212 Michigan Ave., 


JOHN F. O'NEILL, Exec. Director, Jackson 
ores een Development Corp., 109 
ancis. 
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Kalamazoo 

SAMUEL V. BENNETT, Community Pro- 
ram Director, The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
or Community Research, 709 South West- 
nedge Ave. 

a orn md D. BRITIGAN, Vice Pres., 


vis C Engin d Build sat) 
Da 0., eers ani ers, 
Portage St. 


Lansing 


ALBERT C. BOYD, Gen. Mgr., C. of C. of 
Greater Lansing, "Civic Center. 


ROBERT J. BYERS, Chief, Indust. Devel. 
ee Michigan Economic Development 
ep 


DON C. WEEKS, Direc Mage De 
of Economic Be nen 110 Stevens 
Mason Bldg. 
Marquette 
GERALD L. JOHNSON, wer. Indust. Dept., 
vel. 


Upper Peninsula De Bureau, Inc., 
Harlow Block. 


Marshall 
DON L. RUSSELL, Mgr., C. of C., 215 W. 
Michigan Ave. 

Muskegon 

CLIFFORD L. WEBB, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Greater Muskegon C. of C., 398 
West Webster. 

Port Huron 

GEORGE E. BILLINGS, Menaging Diventes, 
The —— Developmen rp., 1109 
Military 

St. Joseph 

TED VERNASCO, Director, Indust. Devel., 
Twin Cities C. of C., 608 Pleasant St. 

Traverse City 


MERLE C. LUTZ, Secretary-Mgr., Traverse 
City C. of C., 129 E. Front St. 








The Midwest's 
Most Progressive 


Community .. . 


Battle Creek 


with its 





Skyway 
Industrial Park 
& 
Credit Corporation 


will build for you 


Contact: 


F. Joseph Buckley 
Area Development Corp. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Woodward 2-5506 
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GENERAL 
EDUCATION®"* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 1,524,213, elementary 988,452, 
secondary 535,761. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 57,000, elementary 38,000, sec- 
ondary 19,000. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,999 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 26 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 28 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
5,333, secondary 703. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $283 (US. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 228,992, elementary 181,714, 
secondary 47,278. Teachers, 1954—6,025. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
38. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 581, secondary 252. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 131,055, trade and _ industrial 
schools 36,836. Expenditure, 1956—Total 
$6,207,000, trade and industrial schools 
$2,325,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 
137,504, male 88,185, female 49,319. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 9,522, male 7,348, 
female 2,174. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 20, private 29. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 12,696, masters 3,022, doctor- 
ates 433. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$384,719,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$43,015,000. Institution with $10,000,000 
endowment—University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 414,000, hunt- 
ers 216,000; big game taken 21,000. 


CLIMATE*” 


PLANT LOCATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *' 
Number 78, acreage 179,788. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 1,114, acreage 40,687. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): 
1,120,000, hunting 1,250,000. 


Fishing 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
128,131. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 31, 
18-hole 71. Semi-private—9-hole 92, 18- 
hole 44. Municipal—9-hole 22, 18-hole 
19. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 392,000. Total power boats 436,- 
209; percent of U.S. total 7.38. 


SKIING: *° 


Avalanche, Boyne City. 

Boyne Mountain Lodge, Boyne Falls. 

Brule Mountain, Iron River. 

Caberfae, Cadillac. 

Cliffs Ridge, Marquette. 

Mount Christie, Oxford. 

Manistee Ski Area, Manistee. 

Mount Mancelona, Mountain Mancelona. 

Nub’s Nob, Cross Village. 

Pine Mountain, Iron Mountain. 

Porcupine Mountains State Park, 17 
miles from Ontonagon. 

Thunder Mountain, Boyne Falls. 

Walloon Hills Ski Area, Walloon Lake. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
1. Football—Major league teams 1. Bas- 
ketball—Major league teams 1. Hockey 
—Major league teams 1. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
55, Sunday 12; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 2,390,000, Sunday 2,064,000. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 138; 
AM 92, FM 25, TV 21. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957):** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 177; with 100 beds or more 
77; with 300 beds or more 18. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 23,689; per 
100,000 estimated population 303.6. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—109. 


DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1958) 51. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 3,641,037. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 3,632,554. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


State US. 


360.5 
147.9 


106.3 

56.7 

Certain diseases of early infancy . . 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 

28.2 

19.1 

15.7 

Congenital malformations “ 12.6 

Cirrhosis of liver 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
G. Mennen Williams, D.; U.S. Senate—2 
D.; U.S. House—7 D., 11 R. State Senate 
—12 D., 22 R.; State House—55 D., 
55 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 3,080,000; Democrat 1,360,000; Re- 
publican 1,714,000; other 7,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—4,593,000; percent voted 67.1. 
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O a IO Prentiss Mooney, Chief of Division of Economic Development and Publicity, State Department 
Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (Sth) STATE LAND AREA (35th) 41,000 CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®! ®? 
7,946,627 . Mi. . : 

(1957 est. 9,200,000) 7 Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 

ere lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 

numeral indicates location of city on map. 





xP \e (1) Akron 274,605 (304.0) 
Wk aa 2 (2) Alliance 26,161 (31.8) 
— ? ‘ (33) Ashtabula 23,696 (25.9) 
woos 2 (3) Barberton 27,820 (34.0) 
(4) Canton 116,912 (124.2) 
(34) Chillicothe 20,133 (26.3) 
° (5) Cincinnati 503,998 (550.3) 
Soe a covumara. (6) Cleveland 914,808 (948.1) 
nue rome (7) Cleveland Heights 59,141 (62.3) 
*16 19 (8) Columbus 375,901 (451.6) 
auataize wanion| =o ys (9) Cuyahoga Falls 29,195 (43.5) 
F ines, a KNOX ° (10) Dayton 243,872 (292.0) 
ae (11) East Cleveland 40,047 (41.0) 
(35) East Liverpool 24,217 (26.4) 
eda: (12) Elyria 30,307 (37.1) 
oF ae (13) Euclid 41,396 (63.6) 
. ‘ 39 (36) Findlay 23,845 (28.4) 
10 28 eae. mame | sanece (37) Garfield Heights 21,662 (34.4) 
— GREENE 38° MORGAN (14) Hamilton 57,951 (69.2) 
| (15) Lakewood 68,071 (69.2) 
eo) (38) Lancaster 24,180 (30.1) 
2, i arwene [FOR (16) Lima 50,246 (55.7) 
Beg] == (17) Lorain 51,202 (58.4) 
(18) Mansfield 43,564 (50.8) 
(37) Maple Heights 15,586 (26.9) 
(19) Marion 33,817 (37.3) 
(20) Massillon 29,594 (36.0) 
(21) Middletown 33,695 (43.5) 
(22) Newark 34,275 (39.1) 
(23) Norwood 35,001 (40.2) 
(24) Parma 28,897 (67.8) 
me (25) Portsmouth 36,798 (42.9) 
PHYSICAL FEATURES (26) Sandusky 29,375 (33.1) 
(27) Shaker Heights 28,222 (35.8) 
(11) South Euclid 15,432 (26.8) 
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Ohio lies on the borderland between the Prairie plains and the Allegheny plateau. The 
plains of northwestern Ohio are remarkably level, but the southeastern region of the . 
state is hilly in character, gradually merging with the typical plateau country farther poo Spr ret go tye 
southeast. The main water-parting is formed by a range of hills which extends west- (29) Steubenville 35,872 (38.5) 
southwest across the state from the northeast to about the middle of the west border. (30) Toledo 303,616 (335.5) 
North of this line the rivers flow into Lake Erie; south of it into the Ohio River. The (31) Warren 49,856 (58.5) 

Ohio flows for 436 mi. through a narrow valley on the southern border, and Lake Erie (32) Youngstown 168,330 (181.7) 
forms the northern boundary for a distance of 230 mi. (39) Zanesville 40,517 (44.7) 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below 
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TOTAL CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
° s “40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. occur. $1,000 $1, 

° DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, %o ('54) (‘56) 





COUNTY 


%o 


cOM- 
PLETED ('49) ('49) BATH % 





9.9 2,077,595 $3,363 22.4% 69.8% 2,313,990 61.1% 9,633,332 9,987,625 


85 5,330 1,550 : 13.7 6,092 15,995 
10.2 23,090 Y 68.6 
10.5 8,925 : 
20,245 
10,690 
7,910 
22,645 
5,690 
37,770 
4,815 
7,050 
29,590 
10,515 


25,480 


The State 7,946,627* 


Adams 20,499 
Allen 88,183 
Ashland 33,040 
Ashtabula 78,695 
Athens 45,839 
Auglaize 30,637 
Belmont 87,740 
Brown 22,221 
Butler 147,203 
Carroll 19,039 
Champaign 26,793 
Clark 111,661 
Clermont 42,182 
Clinton 25,572 
Columbiana 98,920 
Coshocton 31,141 8,510 pre *4 

Crawford 38,738 10,370 1 861/685 

Cuyahoga 1,389,532 74,090 5 ‘7 

Darke 41,799 10,655 tT} 

Defiance 25,925 6,915 35,31 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION ©3 July 1, 1957—9,200,000—an increase of 15.8% from 1950 Census. (Continued on page 173) 
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PLANT LOCATION 


If you're 
interested 
Tee 


Bcc... 


a” SERVING 53 COUNTIES 
| OVER 600 COMMUNITIES 





YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCE IN: 


confidential plant location services 


community and site analysis 
community liaison 


site acquisition 


R.L. WOLF Director, Area Development 
Ohio Power Company 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Glendale 5-8931 


rae 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 





East North Central 
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8% from 1950 Census. 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. 
(50) MANUF. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. 
%o 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS 
(‘50) 


COUNTY AGRI. 
9 


To 
(‘50) 


PROD. 
NUMBER WORKERS 
WAGES 
YEAR 
$1,000 


VALUE 
ADDED 
BY 
MANUF. 
$1,000 


CAPITAL 
EXPEND. 
NEW 
$1,000 





The State 3,059,605 36.6 14,550 


2,032 986,282 4,018,755 10,165,111 760,932 
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Auglaize 
Belmont 
Brown 
Butler 
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556 
25,604 11 
1,661 
1,367 
12,462 
544 
1,531 


5, 


Clermont 
Clinton 


RADA YP 


546 
40,485 
13,296 
24,822 

3,900 
12,438 
11,86 
1,201 
5,403 
5,713 


49,432 
1,327 
5,362 


1,401 
99,158 
31,436 
61,162 
12,118 
30,612 
23,516 

684 


2, 
310,319 
10,555 
13,050 
136,505 
2,479 
10,975 
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226 545 


3,129 
60 
473 


(Continued on page 174) 


49.9 8,433 
74.9 15,625 
59.2 15,518 
47.1 
78.0 


67.2 
62.5 
66.6 
$3.1 
53.7 


23,554 
61,526 
48,743 
16,806 
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24,793 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 


Food & Kindred Products 
Textile Mill Products 


Apparel & Related Products 


Lumber & Wood Products 
Furniture & Fixtures... . 


Stone, C & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 


ery 

uipment 
Instruments & Related Products........ 
Misc. Manufactures 








If you need— 


UNLIMITED SUPPLY 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 
LOW COST 


WATER 


as well as 





TRANSPORTATION 
Air, rail and highway, 
unexcelled facilities 


PEOPLE 


Industrially trained 
highly productive and 
reliable 


SITES 


Offering more of 
what you want 


PICK THE 
PRIZE SPOT 
INA 
GREAT STATE 


MANSFIELD AREA 





AREA INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, INC. 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 
(A NON PROFIT CORPORATION) 


115 Park Ave., West 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Phone LA 5-3406 





PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont) 


(1954 Data Unle 


ss Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. 
TOTAL 
(50) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. 
IN IN ESTAB. 

COUNTY MANUF. 
2 


(’50) 


AGRI. 
‘° 
(50) 


MANUF. 
TOTAL EMPLOY. 


MANUF. AVERAGE 
ESTAB. NUMBER 
EMPLOY. PROD. 
OVER 100 WORKERS 


PROD. 
WORKERS 
WAGES BY 
YEAR MANUF. 
$1,000 $1,000 


VALUE 
ADDED 


CAPITAL 
ESTAB. 


20-99 





The State 3,059,605 6.9 


14,550 3,452 


2,032 986,282 4,018,755 10,165,111 





Columbiana 37,472 
Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 
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Meigs 
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Morgan 
Morrow 
Muskingum 
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Pickaway 
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Portage 
Preble 
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Richland 
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Washington 
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RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”* 2. 0s 


Ohio mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $340,457,000, an increase of 
15.9% from 1954. (A further increase 
of 10% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Ohio ranked 14th, producing 2.16% of 
the total. The principal minerals in order 
of value were coal, stone, cement, and 
lime. 


26 9,910 
12 3,160 
18 4,914 17,681 
457 213,096 904,886 
5 1,692 4,638 
3,616 14,185 
1,356 5,117 
7,362 28,895 
5,720 18,194 
868 591 
51,934 204,464 
1,959 5,739 
11 338 
5,133 

8,531 

7,292 

412,651 

13,087 

3,772 

3,425 

2,431 

3,638 


36,046 
10,497 


79.935 


51,710 
71,488 
15,167 
105,224 282,297 
203,835 534,636 

1,220 3,033 
171,586 380,460 


20,789 48,541 
11,841 

1,256 

8,570 
25,199 


5,930 


112 
341,478 
1,844 
3,431 
27,784 


1,369 


»  ©- 
Se AANOM EHWS. 


thw 
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17,840 
184,284 
259,900 
137,725 

27,825 

2,818 
6,465 

d 
4,789 


12,023 
22,951 


35,952 
64,070 
20,951 
67,593 

6,063 


6,215 
2,413 
5,364 


17,396 
856 239 


disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 
500-999 Employees 
1.000-2,499 Employees 
2,500 or more Employees 





FORESTS ”™* 

Total forest land, 1953—5,446,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 14,650, softwood 
346, hardwood 14,304; Net Annual 





Growth, 1952—total 556, softwood 13, 
hardwood 543; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 281, softwood 2, hardwood 278. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 4,013, softwood 96, 
hardwood 3,917; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 170, softwood 4, hardwood 
166; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 53, 
softwocd less than one-half million, 
hardwood 53. 


WATER 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Generally ample water supplies, but 
local overdevelopment of ground water 
and pollution of surface supplies. Ground 
water generally of poor quality and 
scarce except locally in areas adjacent to 
Lake Erie and in eastern part of the 
state. Moderate quantities of ground 
water from limestcnes of western part.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:"! Privately owned 11; publicly 
owned 8. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*? Natural gas 
39. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 816. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:¥° 8,417,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):"* 1958—869,250; 1959—695,- 
625; 1960—326,250; 1961—170,000. 
Total—2,061,125. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—38,934,000 short 
tons, 7.35% of national total; natural 
gas—25,368 million cu. ft., 0.25% of 
national total; crude petroleum—4,785,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 0.18% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 14,000; utilities 
11,000; industrial 3,000. Undeveloped— 
341,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
OHIO ** 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
4th and Main Sts., Cincinnati. 
Electric and gas, 


CLEVELAND DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES, DIVISION OF LIGHT 
& POWER. 
City Hall, CleyveJand 14. 
Electric only. 


(Continued on page 176) 





East North Central States—OHIC 











You name it—trains, planes, trucks, ships—and Northeast Ohio—The 
Best Location in the Nation has it. Five major railroad systems reach 
all parts of the country. Twelve certified airlines provide excellent air 
transportation facilities. 128 trucking companies, plus the Ohio Turn- 
pike, make over-the-road shipping convenient and fast. 30 domestic 
and 17 foreign ship lines use the excellent ports of Cleveland, 
Ashtabula, Fairport and Conneaut. 

We'd like to tell you more about transportation in Northeast Ohio—and 
about the dozens of other advantages The Best Location in the Nation 
offers as a prospective site for your plant or business headquarters. 

We carefully study all phases of business in Northeast Ohio and 
constantly revise our information to keep abreast of the vast expan- 
sion now taking place and of the future possibilities it offers. 

If you want the most authoritative, the most complete and the 
newest information about your future in The Best Location in the 
Nation write today to Richard L. DeChant, Mgr., Area Development 
Dept., Room 628, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
The Illuminating Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Free booklets on ‘‘Water,”’ 
“Chemicals,” “‘Transportation,”’ “Research,” are available. Also com- 
prehensive report: ‘‘Production Center for Defense.’’ 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
IN THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 
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Is your business 


on the move ? 
Lun, 


New industries and 
established industries are on 
the move to the Midwest. 


If you’re looking for a 
plant site, why not utilize 
the services of our industrial 
development executives. 


Because these men are 
also experienced engineers, 
they can give you the kind of 
information you need in order 
to make the right move. 


For details call, 
CHestnut 1-4700, collect, or write, 
H. H. Mcintyre, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
Wabash Railroac’ 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 





PLANT LOCATION 


POWER and FUEL (Cont) 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES (Cont.) 


CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING CO. 
eB Building, 75 Public Square, 
Cleveland 1. 
Electric only. 


COLUMBUS & SOUTHERN OHIO 
ELECTRIC CO. 
215 No. Front St., Columbus. 


Electric only. 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT C 


0. 
Gas & Electric Bldg., 25 No. Main St., 


Dayton 1. 
Electric only. 


OHIO EDISON CO. 
47 No. Main St., Akron 8. 
Electric only. 


OHIO FUEL GAS CO. 
99 No. Front St., Columbus. 
Gas only. 


OHIO POWER CO. 
301 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton. 
Electric only. 


TOLEDO EDISON CO. 
Edison Bldg., Toledo. 
Electric only. 


UNION LIGHT, HEAT & POWER CO. 
4th and Main Sts., Cincinnati 1. 

Gas only. 

Serves Kentucky. 


WEST OHIO GAS CO. 
319 West Market St., Lima. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Akron 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 27, 28, 29, 30, 41 

Alliance 5, 6 

Ashtabula 5, 6, 7 

Barberton 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Canton 3, 5, 7, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Chillicothe 3, 10 

Cincinnati 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 27, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36 

Cleveland 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 

Columbus 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 27, 29, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36 

Cuyahoga Falls 3, 5 

Dayton 3, 4, 5, 6, 27, 31, 32, 34 

East Cleveland 6, 7 

East Liverpool 5 

Elyria 3, 6 

Euclid 6, 7 

Findlay 3, 6, 7 

Hamilton 3, 4, 5 

Lancaster 5, 8 

Lima 3, 4, 5, 7, 15, 34, 36 

Lorain 3, 6, 7, 16, 17 

Mansfield 3, 4, 5, 34 

Marion 4, 5, 6, 8, 34 

Massillon 3, 5, 7 (For airlines, see Akron 
and Canton, Ohio) 

Middletown 3, 5, 6 

Newark 3, 5 

Norwood 3, 5, 10 

Parma 3 

Portsmouth 3, 8, 10, 34 

Sandusky 3, 5, 6, 7 


Springfield 4, 5, 6, 15 (For airlines, see 
Dayton, Ohio) 

Steubenville 5, 7 

Toledo 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38 

Warren 3, 4, 5 (For airlines, see Youngs- 
town, Ohio) 

Youngstown 3, 4, 5, 6, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
30, 34 

Zanesville 3, 5, 6, 7, 34 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Akron & Barberton Belt R.R., 506 
Wooster Rd., W., Barberton, Ohio 

2. Akron, Canton & Youngstown R.R., 
12 E. Exchange St., Akron 8, Ohio 


3. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 


. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


. Cuyahoga Valley Ry., 315 Clark 
Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


. Newburgh & South Shore Ry., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


. River Terminal Ry., 3100 E. 45th 
St., Cleveland 27, Ohio 


. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
4921 Calhoun Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 


. Lake Terminal R.R., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


. Lorain & West Virginia Ry., Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


. Ann Arbor R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R., 
131 W. Lafayette, Detroit 26, Mich. 


. Toledo & Eastern R.R., Curtice, 
Ohio 

. Toledo Terminal R.R., Terminal 
Bidg., 1214 Cherry St., Toledo 4, 
Ohio 

. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Lake Erie & Eastern R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Youngstown & Northern R.R., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


. Youngstown & Southern Ry., P. & 
L. E. Terminal Annex, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 





AIRLINES ** 


27. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

28. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
Db: 

29. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

30. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

31. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

32. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

33. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

34. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

35. Riddle Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

36. Air Taxi: 

Air-Taxi Service of Cincinnati, Div. 
Boone County Aviation, Inc., 
Greater Cincinnati Airport, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Aviation Center, Inc., Lunken Air- 
port, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lane Aviation Corp., Port Colum- 
bus, Columbus, Ohio 

Lima Aviation Corp., Lima Airport, 
Lima, Ohio 

. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 
Centre Bldg., Montreal 3, Quebec, 
Canada 

. Tag Airlines, Inc., Cleveland Lake- 
front Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 


MOTOR CARRIERS *° 


There are 88 Class I and 152 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER *¥* Fé 
Columbia Transportation Co., 1208 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes.F¢ 
Copper Steamship Co., The, 360 Rocke- 
feller Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes.¥® 
Ohio River Co., The, 705 Atlas Bank 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Service: Points on Illinois Waterway, 


Kanawha, Ohio, and Mississippi riv- 
ers.¥5 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥® 
from Cleveland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—346 

New Orleans, La.—1,084 

New York, N. Y.—500 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,563 


East North Central States—OHIO 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 827,918 
Franchise Taxes 13,407,091 
Property Tax 26,920,525 
Alcoholic Beverage Tax 48,835,235 
Gasoline Tax 142,070,612 
Motor Vehicle Fees 92,299,318 
Motor Carriers Fees 1,137,442 
Highway Use Tax 10,700,440 
Cigarette Tax 32,563,590 
Sales Tax 225,606,187 
Use Tax 8,981,464 
Public Utilities Tax 34,776,172 
Insurance Tax 25,417,740 
Inheritance Tax 8,163,993 1.194 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 56,124,907 
Total $683,597,004* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
229; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—386. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $11,592.3, DEPOSITS $10,- 
569.7.™ 


Ohio is in Federal Reserve District No. 
4. State law permits branch banking 
within limited areas.™ 


49 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


THE FIRESTONE BANK, 1115 S. Main 
St., Akron 1, Ohio, Edson A. Oberlin, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,500, Surplus 
$3,500, Deposits $105,486. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
AKRON, 106 S. Main St., Akron 8, 
Ohio, H. E. Paige, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,200, Surplus $7,800, Deposits $228,- 
903. 

(Continued on page 181) 








ASHTABULA 
YOUNGSTOWN 


To help you find 
the right plant site 
in OHIO 


AvaiLaBLe without obligation, 3 
fact-filled guides on plant site oppor- 
tunities in the Ashtabula, Cleveland, 
and Youngstown areas. 


These New York Central booklets 
give full details. Describe dozens of 
representative plant site locations— 
include contour maps and aerial 
photographs. Also give data on labor 
availability, transportation, raw ma- 
terials, local government, tax rates, 
and other facts you’ll want to know. 


New York Central also has new 
brochures on plant sites available in 
other market areas. See page 1, 


For your free brochures and in- 
formation on how the Central can 
help you, write: Mr. Arthur E. Baylis, 
Vice President, Dept. P, New York 
Central Railroad, 466 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central 
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TO SERVE YOU! 


~». DT &LR.R. Plant Locations 


From the Great Lakes to the Ohio River the 
D.T.&I. Railroad traverses territory ideally sit- 
uated to fit your needs, be it chemicals, heavy or 
mecess se. light manufacture or kindred to the agricultural 
field. 


On these pages we are high-lighting just a few of 
the many available sites in representative com- 
munities served by the Detroit, Toledo and. 
Ironton Railroad. 









TOLEDO 


One site of 26 acres on By- 
Pass US 23; 24 and 25; zoned 
for heavy industry. Power, gas 
and water, sanitary and storm 
sewers available. Other sites 
available. 


For a more elaborate study embracing facts as 
to zoning, water, utilities, labor, topography, 
taxes and prices we invite you to write for a copy 
of our brochure “Desirable Territory for In- 
dustry”’ to: 


O. C. Grimshaw—Vice President, Traffic 
Schaefer Building, Dearborn, Michigan 


WAVERLY 


Two sites totaling 204 acres, 
near new US-23; zoned in- 
dustrial; power, gas and 
sewers; over 175,000,000 
gallon flow of water daily in 
adjacent Scioto River. Other 
sites available. 





DETROIT TOLEDO AND IRONTON RAILROAD 





D. E. Smucker, President e« Schaefer Building « 
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LOUISVILLE KY 


Ask CsO about 


Ohio 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Ohio. They know its history, its geography, its economics 
and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, transpor- 
tation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Ohio, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 


C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia « 


West Virginia +« Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana + Michigan + 


Southern Ontario 


















FINANCE (Cont) 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 4th and 
Vine Sts., Cincinnati 1, Ohio, Wm. A. 
Mitchell, Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,000, 
Surplus $12,000, Deposits $261,262. 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO., 
4th and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati 1, Ohio, 
G. Carlton Hill, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$11,875, Surplus $11,875, Deposits $338,- 
928. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CINCINNATI, 4th and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio, Fred A. Dowd, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $20,000, 
Deposits $403,880. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK & 
TRUST CO., 7th and Vine Sts., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio, Frank J. Van Lahr, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,400, Surplus $7,600, 
Deposits $131,957. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, 123 Prospect Ave., S.W.., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, Loring L. Gelback, 
Pres. and Chairman of Board, (000’s) 
Capital $16,400, Surplus $19,600, Depos- 
its $545,265. 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO., Euc- 
lid Ave. and E. 9th St., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, (000’s) Capital $20,000, Surplus 
$70,000, Deposits $1,365,963. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, 623 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio, Francis 
H. Beam, Pres., (000’s) Capital $17,600, 
Surplus $37,400, Deposits $714,115. 


UNION COMMERCE BANK, 917 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio, Harry F. 
Burmester, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,300, 
Surplus $17,700, Deposits $248,193. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 20 E. Broad St., Columbus 16, 
Ohio, John H. McCoy, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$129,424. 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK OF COLUMBUS, 17 S. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio, Clair E. Fultz, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus $7,000, 
Deposits $156,006. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL BANK, 51 N. 
High St., Columbus 16, Ohio, L. A. 
Stoner, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, Sur- 
plus $14,000, Deposits $388,334. 


THE WINTERS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 40 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio, I. H. Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,750, Surplus $8,750, Deposits $216,- 
823. 


THE TOLEDO TRUST CO., 245 Sum- 
mit St., Toledo 3, Ohio, J. T. Rohr, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $8,250, Surplus $8,250, 
Deposits $313,372. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO., 
Central Square, Youngstown 1, Ohio, 
C. W. Ullman, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,250, Surplus $3,750, Deposits $110,- 
675. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Tobacco Manufactures 183.17 76.46 
Textile Mill Products 99.62 131.29 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 96.25 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 163.96 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 177.51 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 167.33 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 201.18 
Rubber Products 176.58 162.25 
Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 99. 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 201.14 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 248.11 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 175.75 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 169.56 
Electrical = rang we AO 225.30 177.42 
Transportation Equi: 276.88 317.71 
Instruments & Related 1 Prod’ s 222.98 147.59 
Misc. Manufactures 221.16 216.75 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped [mae at Aan pind re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
en fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 


Akron 


JOE E. SAVELY, Mgr,, Indust. Devel., Ak- 
ron, Canton & 5 ata Railroad Co., 
12 E. Exchange St. 

C. A. THRASHER, Gen. Supervisor of Area 
Development, Ohio Edison Co., 47 No. 
Main St. 

GEORGE E. WILSON, Exec. Director, Area 
eveganas Committee, 805 First Na- 
tional Tower. 


Canton 


JOHN D. HAWKINS, Chairman, Indust. De- 
vel. Commission, Canton C. of C., 229 
Wells Ave., N.W. 

ROBERT L. WOLF, Director, Area Develop- 
— one Power Co., 301-315 Cleveland 

ve., 4 


Cincinnati 

FRED T. BASS, Mgr., Indust. Dept., C. of 
C., 1718 Union Central Bldg. 

a? HOFMANN, Vice-Pres. and Sales 

Mgr. Robert A. Cline, Inc., Realtors, En- 

quirer Bldg. 

ROBERT B. McCLURE, Mgr., Indust. Devel. 
Div., Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Fourth and Main Sts. 


Cleveland 


ROBERT M. ATKINS, Atkins Technical, Inc., 
709 Marion Bldg. 

JOHN J. DAN, M 
York Central 
Tower. 

RICHARD L. DeCHANT, Mgr., Area Devel- 
opment Dept., Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., 75 Public Square. 

RAY C. HARTMAN, Senior 
Cievelené Electric Illuminating 

Box 5000. 

LAURENCE H. LANG, Senior Partner, 
Cragin, ane Free & Co., 650 National 
City E. 6th Bldg. 

DONALD M. LYNN, Asst. Vice-Pres., In- 
dust. Devel., Erie Railroad Co., 101 Pros- 
pect Ave., N. W. 

MARTIN H. MARKWORTH, _Industrial 
Commissioner, Nickel Plate Road, P.O. 
Box 6119. 

CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, Associate, Cragin 
Lang, Free & Co., 825 National City Eas 
Sixth Bldg. 

ARTHUR ZIMMERMAN, Secretary, Seaway 
Committee, Cleveland C. of C., 400 Union 
Commerce Bidg. 


gr., Indust. Devel., New 
Railroad, 1119 Terminal 


S pon 
« PA 


Columbus 


EDWARD M. DAWSON, 7 Edward M. 
Dawsons, 5 East Long S 
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JOHN M. FRANK, Director of Area Dexel- 
opment, Columbus & + eo Ohio Elec 
tric Co., 215 No. Front S 

ROBERT E. HOLMES, send. Area Appraisal 

Section, Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 

King Ave. 


—— D. JONES, May. ot Pens. 
Ven 
Brake Shoe “9 nag vigre PP eg 
RICHARD J. LUND, Technical Direc- 
= Battelle oaaeR oy Snatitute, 505 King 
ve. 
MRS. ROSEMARY Indus- 


trial and by gy RH Trade. ‘Dept. Columbus 

C. of C., 30 E. 

PRENTISS Mi pdt ft og . Secretary. Eco- 
nomic Development —- Publicity, Dept. 
of Commerce, State Office Bldg. 

ALBERT E. REDMAN, Director, je won Bon an 
vel., Ohio C. of C., 820 Huntington Ba 
Bidg., 17 So. High St. 

E. RALPH SIMS, JR., Associate, Alden E. 
oeeen & Associates, Ltd., 245 No. High 


MALCOLM VANDERWENDE, Alsonett Ho- 
tel, Lincoln Lodge, 4950 W. Broad St. 


JAMES C. YOCUM; Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 


Dayton 


mee M. COLLISON, Mgr., Industrial Ex- 
panes on Dept., Dayton Area C. of C., Day- 
on Biltmore Hotel. 


Elyria 


ag oo © a SPAETHE, Exec. Director, Lo- 
Development I eater 209 
Eytis Bloc —538 Broad 


Mansfield 


RICHARD L. SEIBOLD, Exec. Director, 
Industrial Growth, Inc., of Mans- 
field, 115 Park Ave., W. 


Portsmouth 


LAWRENCE P. JOHNSON, JR., Exec. Vice- 
Pres., C. of C., P.O. Box 58. 


Springfield 

FERD KRUECKEBERG, Exec. are 
— Development Council, 35 So. 
Spring S' 

Toledo 


HAROLD A. FLICK, Exec. Secretary, Tole- 
do fa agg: So Development Council, 414 
Security Bldg. 


HOWARD B. FOX, Indust. Devel. Dept., 
Toledo Edison Co., 420 Madison Ave. 


ROBERT E. JOHNSON, » Indust. Devel. 
eet. Toledo Edison Co., + 420 Madison 
ve. 


Zanesville 


FRED MERRELL, a Zanesville C. of C., 
47 North Fourth St. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION®”*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 1,722,729, elementary 1,161,- 
772, secondary 560,957. Teachers, 1957 
—Total 62,752, elementary 38,030, sec- 
ondary 24,722. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,012 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 31 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,- 
926, secondary 1,139. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $254 (U.S. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 271,266, elementary 226,147, 
secondary 45,119. Teachers, 1954—7,- 
603. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—36. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 637, secondary 158. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. 
FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. 
DATES %, 

MO.-DAY 


TEMPERATURE ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(°F) NUMBER 





Sunrise 


Snow, Sleet to Sunset Temperature 





STATION 


Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 


Janvary 1:00 P.M. 
July 1:00 P.M 
32° and Below 
Zero and Below 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Wettest Month 


Daily Minimum 
Driest Month 
Seasonal 
Heavy Fog 
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1178 34.9 
R: Rural site. 
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83.3 61.2 49 


b: Recorded 30 mins, later. c: Airport and City combined. 
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Youngstown 
U: Urban site. 


GENERAL (Cont,) 
EDUCATION (Cont.) 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 92,213, trade and industrial schools 
37,377. Expenditure, 1956 Total 
$5,383,000, trade and industrial schools 
$2,216,000. 


{INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 147,- 
906, male 95,725, female 52,181. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 13,879, male 10,- 
982, female 2,897. Number of institu- 
tions, 1954—Public 9, private 53. 
Degrees conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 
Ist professionals 15,098, masters 2,080, 
doctorates 333. Value of school plants, 
1954—$339,017,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$134,143,000. Institutions with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati; Oberlin College, 
Oberlin; Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:* Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 27,000, hunt- 
ers 40,000; big game taken 210. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *! 
Number 113, acreage 91,371. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955):** Number 1,092, acreage 53,606. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
912,000, hunting 739,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
45,107. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 52, 
18-hole 86. Semi-private—9-hole 86, 18- 
hole 46. Municipal—9-hole 14, 18-hole 
19, 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *5 Outboard 
motors 296,000. Total power boats 324,- 
788; percent of U.S. total 5.5. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
2; minor league teams 2. Football—Ma- 
jor league teams 1. Basketball—Major 
league teams 1. Hockey—Minor league 
teams 1. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
98, Sunday 18; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 3,411,000, Sunday 2,085,000. 





EARNINGS IN 
MANUFACTURING 


The manufacturing industry is of 
obvious and basic importance in 
conditioning both short-term and 
long-term changes in the regional 
distribution of income. 


The pattern of regional changes 
from 1929 to 1955 in individuals’ 
earnings in manufacturing was 
much the same as that in total 
personal income. New England 
and the Mideast accounted for de- 
clining shares of all manufactur- 
ing income, and the Southeast, 
Southwest, and Far West account- 
ed for increasing shares. The share 
of the industrially important Great 
Lakes region was little changed. 

New England and the Mideast 
place unusually large emphasis up- 
on manufacturing as a source of 
income. In these regions, however, 
percentage increases in manufac- 
turing income since 1929 have 
been markedly below the country- 
wide average. 

The substantial progress in in- 
dustrialization by the Far West, 
Southeast, and Southwest has been 
a key factor in their large relative 
gains in total personal income. 











COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 163; 
AM 86, FM 45, TV 32. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 171; with 100 beds or more 
97; with 300 beds or more 27. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 29,757; per 
100,000 estimated population 323.4. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—121. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—S50. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—8, 
enrollment 4,687,001. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 2,161,117. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 
U.S. 


360.5 
147.9 


State 


Malignant neoplasms 
Vascular lesions affecting central eats 


54.6 
39.8 


106.3 
56.7 
38.6 


Accidents 

Certain diseases of early infancy . 
nfluenza and pneumonia, ex- 

clusive of new! 

General arteriosclerosis 

Diabetes mellitus 

Congenital malformations 

@irrhosis of liver 


28.2 
19.1 
15.7 
12.6 
10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: **? Governor— 
M. V. DiSalle, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—9 D., 14 R. State Senate— 
20 D., 13 R.; State House—78 D., 61 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*' To- 
tal 3,702,000; Democrat 1,440,000; Re- 
publican 2,263,000. Civilian population 
of voting age, November 1, 1956— 
5,704,000; percent voted 64.9. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The surface of Wisconsin is generally of a rolling or undulating character, 
interrupted only by the bluff lands along the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, 
and by isolated hills and ridges, especially in the north-central part of the state. 
Wisconsin is noted for its thousands of lakes which are divided into three groups. 
One group is in the south and east portions of the state; a second is found in 
the highland district of northern Wisconsin, while the third is located in the 
northwestern part of the state. The largest is Lake Winnebago with an extreme 
length of 30 mi. and a breadth of 10 mi. 
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John J. Benson, Director, Division of Industrial Development, Executive Office, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


STATE LAND AREA (26th) 54,705 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (14th) 3,434,575 
(1957 est. 3,862,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®?: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Appleton 34,010 (46.7) 

(2) Beloit 29,590 (35.1) 

(3) Eau Claire 36,058 (39.5) 
(4) Fond du Lac 29,936 (32.0) 
(5) Green Bay 52,735 (59.1) 
(18) Janesville 24,899 (30.1) 
(6) Kenosha 54,368 (60.0) 

(7) La Crosse 47,535 (50.8) 
(8) Madison 96,056 (122.0) 
(9) Manitowoc 27,598 (29.7) 
(10) Milwaukee 637,392 (756.0) 
(11) Oshkosh 41,084 (45.5) 
(12) Racine 71,193 (82.6) 

(13) Sheboygan 42,365 (45.5) 
(14) Superior 35,325 (35.8) 
(15) Wausau 30,414 (32.3) 

(16) Wauwatosa 33,324 (56.7) 
(17) West Allis 42,959 (67.5) 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





POP.. POP. POP. IN- POP. 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN 
COUNTY ad $Q. “40-50 % 
Mi. % 


POP. 
NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL 
WHITE AGE YRS. 


To 


COM- 
PLETED 


POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES pony 


DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL 

WITH TOTAL OWNER = SALES 
WATER, occur. occuP. $1,000 
TOILET, % ('54) 
BATH %, 


OVER 
5, 
("49) 





The State 3,434,575* 63 9.5% 57.9% 


867,990 


20.3% 58.5% 967,448 63.5% 3,923,671 





Ashland 
Barron 
Brown 
Calumet 
Chippewa 
Clark 
Columbia 
Crawford 17,652 
Dane 169,357 
Dodge 57,611 
Door 20,870 
Douglas 46,715 
Dunn 27,341 
Eau Claire 54,187 
Fond du Lac 67,829 


41,460 
24,172 
14,749 
19,610 
43,069 


19,461 
34,703 
98,314 
18,840 
42,839 
32,459 
34,023 


54.7 
19.9 
71.3 


33.4 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—3,862,000—an increase of 12.5% from 1950 Census. 
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(Continued on page 184) 
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MARKETS” (Cont.) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. POP POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
. $Q. -’50 AGE YRS. —E OVER WATER, occur. $1,000 ,000 
_ % COM- 5,000 ‘TOILET, %, (54) (56) 

PLETED (49) BATH % 


The State 3,434,575* . ‘ 8.9 





COUNTY 





20.3% 58.5% 967,448 63.5% 3,923,671 3,645,604 


72.7 62.6 87,633 68,398 
44.0 74.8 13,231 17,028 
\e 84,688 55,149 
59.2 15,379 18,672 
76.2 19,660 13,013 
° 22,015 15,683 
63.6 71,490 59,574 
73.6 74,596 54,688 
74.0 33,157 28,857 
49.8 1,170,022 1,333,914 
. 27,190 20,079 
71.0 78,952 
68.3 





Kenosha 72,238 
Kewaunee 
La Crosse 
Lafayette 
Langlade 
Lincoln 
Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Monroe 
Outagamie 
Ozaukee 
Pepin 
Pierce 
Polk 
Portage 
Racine 
Richland 
Rock 

St. Croix 
Sauk 
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120,046 113,367 
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Shawano 

Sheboygan 80,631 
Trempealeau 23,730 
Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Wauk: 85,901 
Waupaca 35,056 
Winnebago 91,103 . 2 
Wood 50,500 13.6 15. 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—3,862,000—an increase of 12.5% from 1950 Census. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 1M STATE EMPLOVING 29 OR HORE BY 


cl 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1964) 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
To To 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
('50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 


The State 1,355,283 18.6 7,701 1,513 781 332,305 1,268,569 3,333,976 169,363 


Ashland V 19.6 59 
Barron ; J 75 
Brown \ K 241 
Calumet 63 
Chippewa 
Clark 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Dane 

Dodge 

Door 
Douglas 
Dunn 

Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Grant 
Green 
Green Lake 
Iowa 
Jefferson 
Kenosha 
Kewaunee 
La Crosse 
Lafayette 
Langlade 
Lincoln 
Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Monroe 
Outagamie 
Ozaukee 
Pepin 
Pierce 

Polk 
Portage 
Racine 
Richland 
Rock 

St. Croix 
Sauk 











2,639 6,175 227 
531 
. 

4,440 

7,579 ucts 

2.228 4,992 398 Leather & Leather Products 

5.385 ’ 83 Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

1,427 Primary Metal Industries 

38,332 

13,635 

5,545 Electrical Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 
Instruments & Related Products 
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11,345 35,38 
129,608 538,8561,439,620 
414 1,164 3,451 
8,527 30,674 
3,234 10,500 
197 429 
207 594 


1661 41988 RAW MATERIALS 


15,934 64,234 
14064 S788 108 or sg AR 
‘ 2204 eo Wisconsin mineral production in 1955 
3,296 11,693 was valued at $65,813,000, an increase 
a of 21.2% from 1954. (The change, 1956 
629 1,462 from 1955, was negligible.) In value of 
337 811 U.S. production by states Wisconsin 
Walworth . H 
Washington ; ri ree ranked 31st, producing 0.42% of the 
nn awe . . 44 a3.288 736 total. The principal minerals in order of 
Giendiees ? 13,485 50,973 value were sand and gravel, stone, iron 
Wood 6 6,604 23,526 ore, and stone. 
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East North Central States—WISCONSIN 


FORES 


Total forest land, 1953—16,535,00 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 16,111, softwood 
3,847, hardwood 12,264; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 895, softwood 187, 
hardwood 708; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 404, softwood 104, hardwood 300. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 8,071, softwood 
1,436, hardwood 6,635; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 362, softwood 66, 
hardwood 296; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 174, softwood 43, hardwood 131. 


WATER *® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Large over-all water supply and rela- 
tively few serious problems. Large 
ground water supplies in glacial valleys 
and plains in all but southwestern part 
of state. Most industries use public sup- 
plies except in Milwaukee and Green 
Bay areas. Large additional develop- 
ments of both surface and ground water 
possible.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:*' Privately owned 14; publicly 
owned 9. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*? Natural gas 
8; combined gas 2; manufactured gas 1; 
liquid-petroleum gas 12. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 186. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:¥* 2,917,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—75,000; 1959—425,- 
000; 1960—75,000. Total—575,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™ Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 421,000; utilities 
371,000; industrial 50,000. Undeveloped 
—321,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
WISCONSIN *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT form co. 
101 W. Second St., Ashland 
Electric only. 


MADISON GAS & ELECTRIC CoO. 
100 No. Fairchild St., Madison. 
Electric and gas. 


oe ye GAS LIGHT CO. 


6 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 
Gas only. 


aw ag ~ STATES POWER CO. 
Barstow St., Eau Claire. 
eur A. 4 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER CO. 
Public Service Blidg., Milwaukee 1. 
Electric only. 


WISCONSIN MICHIGAN POWER CO. 
137 W. Mill St., Appleton. 
Electric only. 


WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
122 W. Washington Ave., Madison 1. 
Electric and gas. 


WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. 
1029 No. Marshall St., Milwaukee 1. 
Electric and gas. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Appleton 1, 2, 3, 15 

Beloit 1, 2, 16 

Eau Claire 1, 2, 3, 16 

Fond du Lac 1, 2, 3 

Green Bay 1, 2, 4, 16 

Janesville 1, 2, 16 

Kenosha 1, 5 

La Crosse 1, 2, 6, 16 

Madison 1, 2, 7, 15, 16, 17 

Manitowoc 1, 3, 8, 9, 16 

Milwaukee 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22 

Oshkosh 1, 2, 3, 16 

Racine 1, 2, 5 

Sheboygan 1 (For airlines, see Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.) 

Superior 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 

Wausau 1, 2, 16 

Wauwatosa 2, 3 

West Allis 1, 2, 3 


RAILROADS"! 


1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R., Union Station, Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 

. Minneapolis, St. Paul: & Sault Ste. 
Marie R. R., First National-Soo 
Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

. Green Bay & Western R. R., P. O. 
Box 1307, Green Bay, Wisc. 

. Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Ry., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 
2, Il. 

. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

. Illinois Central R. R., 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, IIl. 

. Ann Arbor R. R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

. Grand Trunk Western R. R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
R. R., Main St., Marquette, Mich. 

. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer 
Ry., Duluth 2, Minn. 

. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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GREAT SEAWAY..... 


DIVERSIFIED 
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32 jo 


DOCK 
FACILITIES 


Now is the time to examine Green Bay with an 
eye to your future plant or distribution require- 
ments . . . industrial and commercial plant sites 
available . . . from Green Bay there are 32 air 
flights daily . . . 24 truck lines reaching north, 
south, east and west . . . four railroads (3 lines 
to Chicago and 1 east and west Lake Michigan 
to Twin Cities) . . . adequate dock facilities 
available and under construction. Here in Green 
Bay we offer you every requirement for success- 
ful plant location— 


¢ Excellent water and rail trans- 
portation. 
Low cost electric power 
High grade labor markets. 


Favorable labor-management re- 
lations. 


Industrial and commercial bus- 
iness sites. 


Access to major markets. 


All inquiries « 
tion write or wire 


td. tial For c ales, 
iF P 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY he’ 


CITY of GREEN BAY / 
WISCONSIN 
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CLIMATE” 


PLANT LOCATION 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


REL. 
HUMID. 
% 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Doily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


, Sleet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 
January 1:00 P.M. 


Seasonal 


Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 


July 1:00 P.M. 
Heavy Fog 

90° and Above 
32° and Below 
Tero and Below 





Green Bay 

La Crosse 
Madison (U) 
Madison 
Milwaukee (U) 
Milwaukee 


U: Urban site. 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.} 


AIRLINES *¥? 
15. Air Taxi: 
Max’s Air Service, Outagamic 
County Airport, Appleton, Wisc. 
Four Lakes Aviation Corp., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Madison, Wisc. 
Air Taxi, Inc., Div. of Gran-Aire, 
Inc., Curtis-Wright Airport and 
General Mitchell Field, Méil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
2 6d 

. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 


MOTOR CARRIERS *? 

There are 26 Class I and 36 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER®® 


Roen Steamship Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Milwaukee to: 

Chicago, Ill.—88 

New Orleans, La.—1,037 

New York, N. Y.—920 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,233 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
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copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 
292.447 .083 
165,903,109 46.878 
2,986,470 844 


13,689,510 3.868 
64,581,461 18.248 


Initial Taxes & 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
ax 
Gasoline Tax 
Severance Tax 
Timber Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Fees 
Cigarette Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 
Gift Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


.075 
10.755 
+122 
4.191 
8.502 


266,008 
38,060,936 
433,135 
14,831,132 
30,086,764 
7,797,033 2.203 
8,949,196 2.529 
Included in Inheritance Tax 
1,280,971 .362 


26,578,031 


Total $353,899,510* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
96; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—458. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $4,402.6, DEPOSITS $4,- 
016.8." 


Wisconsin is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 9. “Offices,” “agencies” or 
“stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. 
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168 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Division of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Governor’s Office, Madison 2, 
Wisc. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIL- 
WAUKEE, 743 N. Water St., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis.. Wm. G. Brumder, Pres., 
(000° s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $30,000, 
Deposits $641,092. 


MARINE NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, 625 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., Elliot G. Fitch, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $4,400, Surplus $5,600, Deposits 
$154,474, 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK, 721 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis., A. S. 
Puelicher, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $228,515. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 42 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. 


99.62 
oy 80 


State 


128.92 
118.95 
126.16 
201.74 
184.44 
197.88 


Textile Mill Products 
Apparel & Related Products 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Pulp, Paper & Products 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Products 
Rubber Products 
Leather & Leather Goods 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec. 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipm: 76. 
Instruments & Related Prod’s 222.98 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 

+ Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 
10% in this period. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Madison 


ROBERT L. KOOB, Director, Div. of Indust. 
Devel., Executive Office, State Capitol. 


FRANK A. HAUSHEER, Gen. Mgr., Wiscon- 
sin State C. of C., P.O. Box 1143. 


H. KELLEY MEYER, Mgr., Indust.-Whole- 
sale Div., Madison C. of C., Inc., 23 West 
Main St. 

Milwaukee 


ROLLAND D. BERGER, Indust. Devel. Co- 
ordinator, City of Milwaukee, City Hall. 

HARVEY B. BUCHHOLZ, Gen. Indust. De- 
vel. Agent, Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Co., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


CHARLES G. CRABB, Megr., Industries Div., 
Milwaukee Assn. of Commerce, 611 No. 
Broadway. 


JAMES H. DUNHAM, Asst. Sales Mgr., Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., 231 W. Michi- 
gan St. 

Wausau 


WALTER G. ROEHL, Exec. Secretary, C. of 
C., P.O. Box 569. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION ** *? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957— 
Total 656,000, elementary 484,000, sec- 
ondary 172,000. Teachers, 1957—Total 
25,700, elementary 17,700, secondary 
8,000. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—state $3,840 (U.S. $3,825). Average 
number of pupils per teacher, 1957— 
Elementary, state 27 (U.S. 29), second- 
ary, state 22 (U.S. 21). Number of public 
schools, 1954—Elementary 5,237, sec- 
ondary 559. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $293 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 175,775, elementary 153,058, 
secondary 22,717. Teachers, 1954— 
5,005. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—35. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 623, secondary 106. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 95,348, trade and industrial schools 
23,298. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
562,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,478,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 62,- 
193, male 37,917, female 24,276. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 7,920, male 5,874, 
female 2,046. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 35, private 28. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 6,677, masters 1,028, doctor- 
ates 354. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$168,158,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$25,366,000. 


RECREATION 

NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 98,000, hunt- 
ers 65,000; big game taken 6,000. 
STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 32, acreage 18,303. 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): *' Number 601, acreage 19,573. 
LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *' 
1,143,000, hunting 652,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
115,248. 


Fishing 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 29, 
18-hole 34. Semi-private—9-hole 72, 18- 
hole 24. Municipal—9-hole 14, 18-hole 
16. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **° Outboard 
motors 195,000. Total power boats 210,- 
133; percent of U.S. total 3.56. 


SKIING: *¢ 


Hardscrabble Ski Area, Rice Lake. 
Mount Telemark, Cable. 

Rib Mountain, Wausau. 

Sheltered Valley, Three Lakes. 
Trollhaugen Ski Area, Dresser. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
1; minor league teams 4. Football—Ma- 
jor league teams 1. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
38, Sunday 6; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,109,000, Sunday 887,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 112; 
AM 73, FM 21, TV 18. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 145; with 100 beds or more 
49; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 15,893; per 
100,000 estimated population 411.5. 


PHYSICIANS: ** 


Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—106. 


DENTISTS: *? 
(1956)—67. 


Per 100,000 population 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 951,610. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—2, enroll- 
ment 807,191. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 
US. 


360.5 
147.9 


Diseases of heart 

Malignant neoplasms........... 

Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 

Certain diseases of early infancy . 

Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn 

General arteriosclerosis ......... 

Diabetes mellitus 

Congenital malformations....... 

Cirrhosis of liver 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
G. A. Nelson, D.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 
1 R.; U.S. House—S D., 5 R. State 
Senate—20 D., 12 R.,-1 vacancy; State 
House—44 D., 55 R., 1 Independent. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*! To- 
tal 1,551,000; Democrat 587,000; Repub- 
lican 955,000; other 9,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—2,328,000; percent voted 66.6. 
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. STORAGE YARD 


Soo Line has many Fine Locations 


ee 


All Inquiries Confidential 
Contact GEO. T. BERGREN 


Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 


. WAREHOUSE 


. 


Let Soo Line help you select a site for 


FACTORY . 
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NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA 


1822 First National-Soo Line Bldg. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. FE 2-1261 





PLANT LOCATION 


The Sites Are RIGHT... 





Community Cooperation 
Svitable Labor = "" 





Consumer Markets 
Transportation 





Low Cost Power 
Coal and 
Raw Materials | 


Along the DIXIE Line! 


There’s an industrial site to suit your needs and requirements in the 

L & N-served South where you are assured the ideal combination of near-at-hand 
raw materials, abundant power, fuel, expanding consumer markets, ample 
supply of labor, and efficient transportation service. 


The L & N’s experienced Industrial Development Staff can help you locate 
the site best suited to your needs. These specialists know their territory 

and the people in it, and are well equipped to understand your requirements. 
They can help you satisfactorily resolve your location problem— 

without obligation and in strictest confidence. 


Write for New Booklet Describing Industrial 
Resources and Opportunities in the L & N Territory 


Address inquiries to: 


R. E. BISHA 

General Industrial Agent, L&N R.R. 
P.O. Box 1198, Dept. C 

Louisville, Kentucky 
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FLOOD FREE 


INDUSTRIAL 
PARKS 


* 
ON NAVIGABLE WATERWAYS 


ALABAMA 


are designed to fit your needs.. 


ALABAMA’S planned industrial parks offer 
many factors conducive to a profitable opera- 
tion—Among these: 

Vast acreage for sites 

Excellent local financing plans 
Abundant power & industrial water 
Water transportation 

Favorable tax structure 

Labor pool of willing workers 
Excellent transportation facilities 
Alabama’s $10 million dollar program to con- 
struct inland docks on navigable waterways 
within the State assures industry additional 
means of a profitable operation. 


ee 





For detailed facts on Alabama’s industrial parks 
and industrial potential 


Write to: 

REX TRUBEY, Director 

State of Alabama Planning and 
Industrial Development Board 
711 High St. 

Montgomery, Ala. 





JACKSON, ALABAMA 











DECATUR, ALABAMA—UNDER CONSTRUCTION PHENIX CITY, ALABAMA—*UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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Leland Jones, Director, Alabama State Planning and Industrial Development Board, 
711 High Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 


STATE LAND AREA (29th) 51,078 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (17th) 3,061,743 
(1957 est. 3,151,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®': ®? 
Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 


lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Anniston 31,066 (35.1) 































































stone JACKSON (2) Bessemer 28,445 (32.4) 
¥E |MADISO! a i 
N_ *1 (3) Birmingham 326,037 (365.2) 
(8) Dothan 21,584 (29.7) 
MORGAN MAR- DE KALB 
SHALL f (9) Florence 23,879 (30.9) 
snniets \ chine nog: Toke tahal f (4) Gadsden 55,725 (68.0) 
nae \o (10) Huntsville 16,437 (55.1) 
BLOUNT ‘ 
rl Sagres WALKER SOS r é (5) Mobile 129,009 (176.7) 
J ee le (6) Montgomery 106,525 (128.6) 
sprhneet g 7 (11) Phenix City 23,305 (29.0) 
Sree . P OF “Ne, (5) Prichard 19,014 (27.7) 
TUSGALOOSA HELE ° 
“s out I % (12) Selma 22,840 (27.6) 
eee! 
anal ae als, (7) Tuscaloosa 46,396 (59.7) 
REENE £ “Yon 
HILTON ¢ ~ 
HALE 3 
PERRY ELMORE ge Lee 
SUMTER AUTAUGA Al 
A salt ° PHYSICAL FEATURES 
4 & DALLA 96 RUSSELL . . 
é nl % et Northern Alabama is dominated by 
N . . 
Wd hs aes Ye, the Cumberland plateau, a diversified 
Fd witcox WINER region varying from 400 to 2,400 ft. in 
eurcen| #4 PIKE height. Southeast of the plateau the Ap- 
5 es P é palachian valley region, occupying about 
£ £ of HENRY 8,000 sq. mi. and running northeast and 
= £ 7 conecun gf jcorree | DALE southwest, forms the southern extremity 
Ad £ 1B, Me of the Appalachian Mountain system. 
: “S70 South f thi ion th tly un- 
ESCAMBIA e GENEVA outheast of this region the gently un 
dulating Piedmont plateau enters the 
MOBILE state for a short distance. The remainder 
5: of the state is occupied by the coastal 
BALDWIN plain, which is crossed in the north by 
foothills and gradually slopes down to 
: sea level in the south. 
> ee, 
) ' 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- . POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . $Q. 40-'50  -% WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, = OCCUP. Occur. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (‘54) (56) 
PLETED 49) «= (49) %~—SO BATH % 
TheState 3,061,743" 60 8.1% 43.8% 32.1% 25.5 7.9 729,765 $1,810 9.0% 31.6% 786,839 49.4% 2,111,783 1,593,231 
Autauga 18,186 30 —13.3 24.1 46.0 23.7 7.1 3,850 1,243 5.0 17.4 4,467 46.5 6,186 3,555 
Baldwin 40,997 25 26.8 17.3 22.5 24.7 8.0 9,795 1,694 6.4 36.7 10,742 67.4 32,192 16,760 
Barbour 28,892 32 —11.7 23.9 53.4 22.8 6.4 6,340 1,059 4.1 17.3 7,150 42.5 13,057 10,001 
Bibb 17,987 29 —10.8 aya 32.4 23.0 7.0 4,260 1,257 2.9 11.1 4,408 48.5 7,612 2,479 
Blount 28,975 45 —1.7 9.7 2.8 24.1 7.3 7,270 1,067 2.9 11.6 7,347 58.6 12,455 6,805 
Bullock 16,054 26 —19.0 20.1 73.6 21.5 5.6 3,385 639 3.2 12.1 3,907 35.9 5,311 4,874 
Butler 29,228 38 —9.9 23.2 44.8 23.2 6.9 6,090 1,241 4.3 17.6 7,066 48.2 14,097 8,279 
Calhoun 79,539 130 25.6 54.7 19.1 25.3 7.9 19,075 2,344 9.4 38.4 20,650 53.4 69,570 041 
Chambers 39,528 66 —6.2 40.8 36.7 26.4 7.9 9,780 2,224 9.5 34.5 10,192 38.4 14,244 6,991 
Cherokee 17,634 29 —11.5 Baty 9.4 24.0 7.2 4,230 1,162 3.4 11.5 4,259 46.2 5,782 7,899 
Chilton 26,922 39 —3.7 17.2 16.0 25.0 7.5 6,440 1,165 3.6 16.2 6,906 53.9 13,987 7,689 
Coffee 30,720 45 —4.0 33.3 21.1 23.7 7.3 7,095 1,257 3.9 18.1 7,739 45.2 15,431 10,410 
Colbert 39,561 64 16.0 44.2 21.0 25.7 8.5 9,780 2,289 10.1 37.4 10,296 54.0 2,068 4,3 
Conecuh 21,776 26 —14.6 15.9 45.3 22.1 6.8 4,710 936 2.4 11.5 5,160 57.9 8,286 4,457 
Covington 40,373 39 —48 42.4 15.1 26.1 7.4 10,105 1,455 4.9 23.8 10,635 52.0 24,783 18,264 
Crenshaw 18,981 31 —19.7 s 32.0 24.6 7.1 4,650 927 3.7 10.5 4,791 46.3 if 5,225 
Cullman 49,046 66 3.6 15.3 1.0 24.1 7.7 11,795 1,047 3.1 15.6 12,263 59.3 29,237 13,382 
Dale 20,828 37 —8.2 25.1 23.3 26.0 7.4 » 1,233 4.3 21.8 5,481 49.2 10,583 4,831 
Dallas 56,270 58 1.9 40.6 65.0 24.2 7.0 12,360 1,206 9.1 26.3 14,261 32.7 39,050 37,429 
De Kalb 45,048 58 4.6 13.8 1.9 24.9 7.5 10,745 1,048 3.0 16.3 11,583 59.8 18,932 11,236 
Elmore 31649 50 —8.4 19.0 36.0 25.3 7.7 7,415 1,564 6.6 24.6 7,900 45.7 14,563 10,627 
Escambia 31,443 33 2.5 34.6 33.6 24.3 7.2 7,19 1,536 6.1 21.5 7,634 59.9 24,473 15,939 
Etowah 93,892 169 29.4 67.4 14.4 25.9 8.3 24,025 2,447 11.4 43.2 25,313 50.3 72,005 . 45,322 
Fayette 19,388 31 —10.5 19.1 14.8 25.0 7.6 4,535 1,006 2.9 15.0 4,980 55.5 8,237 7,584 
Franklin 25,705 40 —6.7 23.4 5.2 24.3 7.7 6,195 1,368 4.2 15.1 6,522 56.9 14,184 7,469 


“ESTIMATED POPULATIONS? July 1, 1957—3,151,000—an increase of 2.9% from 1950 Census. (Continued on page 192) 
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Bi 
MARKETS” (Cont.} 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES ODWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° $Q. *40-'50 % WHITE \. INCOME «OVER WATER, Occup. occur. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. le % “ DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (‘54) (‘56) 
PLETED (’49) (49%  BaTHY 
The State 3,061,743 60 81% 43.8% 32.1% 25.5 7.9 729,765 $1,810 9.0% 31.6% 786,839 49.4% 2,111,783 1,593,231 
Geneva 25,899 45 —11.2 13.8 13.2 24.9 7.2 6,125 1,249 3.4 17.5 6,639 48.4 14,071 8,171 
Greene 16,482 26 —14.1 Racks 83.0 22.2 5.4 3,515 471 3.1 9.3 3,962 25.9 6,538 3,536 
Hale 20,832 31 18.4 dees 70.3 22.2 5.9 4,560 675 2.0 14.2 4,897 43.4 6,926 3,600 
Henry 18,674 33 —14.8 epee 48.7 22.3 6.7 4,240 1,138 5.0 17.1 4,370 40.0 9,547 4,879 
Houston 46,522 81 1.9 46.4 29.4 26.0 7.8 11,760 487 6.8 31.8 12,422 46.9 45,663 34,171 
Jackson 38,998 36 6.7 12.1 5.9 23.1 6.9 9,010 1,076 3.3 14.3 9,515 52.1 15,031 10,397 
7 558,928 500 21.5 80.3 37.3 28.2 9.0 141,730 2,722 16.1 48.2 153,546 50.7 533,422 488,77: 
amar 16,441 27 —16.6 ty 14.8 25.9 7.4 ,90 778 2.2 13.0 4,227 54.7 5,563 4,895 
Lauderdale 54,179 79 17.2 44.1 13.4 25.1 8.2 14,035 2,002 8.8 29.9 14,317 57.9 41,738 23,404 
Lawrence 27,128 a —a7 a-ste 21.9 21.9 6.8 540 1,016 2.0 9.5 6,438 42.5 541 4,500 
Lee 45,073 74 23.6 56.0 40.2 23.2 8.2 10,005 1,977 10.6 38.5 10,662 36.9 27,127 25,077 
Limestone 35,766 66 0.3 17.6 22.8 23.0 6.9 8,565 1,212 4.3 16.0 8,757 45.1 17,417 8,132 
Lowndes 18,018 28 20.5 jie 82.2 19.4 5.4 3,950 496 3.4 8.5 4,162 26.8 5,191 2,428 
Macon 30,561 50 10.5 22.0 84.4 25.5 7.0 5,870 976 8.2 23.5 6,511 42.5 10,125 6,072 
Madison 72,903 91 9.9 47.9 27.2 24.7 7.5 17,600 1,664 6.8 29.1 18,410 46.6 59,729 34,108 
Marengo 29,494 30 —17.5 17.0 69.4 23.5 6.3 6,460 849 4.2 14.0 7,314 40.1 13,388 10,645 
Marion 27,264 ie *.. pee 2.7 23 .6 7.5 6,380 1,132 2.7 11.3 6,805 57.8 11,233 7,158 
Marshal! 45,090 79 6.4 30.4 2.3 24.8 7.6 10,875 1,271 4.4 24.3 11,731 52.4 34,790 20,045 
Mobile 231,105 185 62.8 79.2 33.8 27.0 8.8 55,890 2,510 13.4 50.2 62,138 53.4 235,082 234,440 
Monroe 25,732 25 —12.7 10.8 51.1 21.7 6.9 5,650 1,132 4.6 15.8 6,077 47.8 11,892 7,91 
Montgomery 138,965 176 21.5 78.8 43.6 27.6 9.5 33,505 2,424 17.8 51.8 37,740 39.7 152,052 108,120 
Morgan 52,924 92 9.9 44.2 15.0 26.6 8.1 13,325 1,587 8.4 30.1 14,424 52.5 37,380 23,110 
Perry 20,439 28 —23.2 13.8 67.5 20.9 6.2 4,005 883 4.8 13.6 4,676 41.9 8,516 5,726 
Pickens 24,349 28 —12.0 13.0 47.9 23.2 6.9 5,320 872 3.8 14.0 5,831 44.5 9,891 961 
Pike 30,608 6 -—s58 36.5 44.2 24.3 7.0 6,745 1,246 6.0 19.8 7,687 38.4 15,719 15,262 
Randolph 22,513 ww —~—ilis 24.0 25.8 25.3 7.3 5,250 1,294 2.1 14.3 5,744 55.1 8,493 6,444 
Russell 40,364 63 12.8 57.7 52.0 23.6 6.2 9,275 1,735 7.1 27.1 9,928 39.2 15,788 7,065 
St. Clair 26,687 42 —3.4 0.3 18.2 24.2 7.2 6,415 1,812 6.0 15.6 6,614 57.7 10,778 5,277 
Shelby 30,362 38 4.8 eae 21.8 24.3 7.6 7,065 1,634 4.5 15.5 7,582 54.5 14,533 8,296 
Sumter 23,610 26 —13.6 eee 76.1 22.5 5.7 5,095 715 3.9 13.5 5,547 31.2 7,704 5,242 
Talladega 63,639 85 22.8 46.9 31.5 22.8 7.7 14,395 2,090 7.6 33.2 15,201 47.0 39,896 23,496 
Tallapoosa 35,074 49 —0.6 24.1 28.6 25.7 7.8 8,500 2,120 7.8 29.4 9,016 44.1 21,721 11,793 
Tuscaloosa 94,092 70 23.7 53.4 27.5 25.4 8.2 20,590 2,004 9.1 40.3 22,142 49.7 61,508 41,973 
Walker 63,769 7 G2 18.4 10.7 24.0 7.4 15,610 1,560 4.8 15.9 16,210 55.9 26,849 14,250 
Wilcox 23,476 26 —10.7 : 79.1 19.7 5.6 4,845 724 2.1 10.5 5,279 33.0 6,200 6,278 
Winston 18,250 29 —2.6 18.3 0.6 22.6 7.2 4,665 1,209 5.8 14.8 4,548 69.2 7,012 4,526 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®! July 1, 1957—3,151,000—an increase 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING ® 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


of 2.9% from 1950 Census. 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. WUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
To To 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(°50) (°50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 1,031,306 21.8 24.3 3,893 746 407 188,414 528,618 1,319,192 82,248 
Autauga 5,957 21.1 40.2 27 5 2 940 2,211 4,172 141 
Baldwin 13,277 14.5 28.2 79 12 4 1,304 2,884 6,132 1,427 
Barbour 10,331 19.1 44.3 47 9 4 1,483 2,489 5,801 192 
Bibb 4,892 21.5 27.1 31 5 1 954 1,527 2,337 315 
Blount 9,196 9.5 58.0 22 oe 1 578 d d d 
Bullock 5,797 11.7 55.9 19 2 1 354 524 790 43 
Butler 9,917 21.5 37.8 37 4 5 2,161 3,934 6,417 511 
Calhoun 26,557 37.1 7.3 106 14 29 11,297 31,159 63,365 1,965 
Chambers 15,902 49.7 16.3 43 4 9 ,730 d d d 
Cherokee 5,466 14.4 58.6 9 1 sia 84 d d d 
Chilton 8,472 18.5 39.8 45 6 2 888 1,731 3,057 138 
Coffee 10,538 20.5 45.7 45 7 4 1,535 3,049 6,622 444 
Colbert 12,671 24.6 23.6 43 9 9 4,421 16,105 42,014 2,785 
Conecuh 6,700 17.2 49.8 28 8 2 690 1,333 1,987 82 
Covington 14,563 27.6 30.6 62 6 10 4,548 8,379 13,840 650 
Crenshaw 6,310 16.4 $1.1 41 4 1 540 677 987 $1 
Cullman 15,581 9.8 57.5 39 9 3 1,259 2,286 3,705 190 
Dale 6,665 19.6 38.2 35 6 2 873 1,426 ,675 78 
Dallas 19,176 14.1 33.4 71 25 6 2,636 4,312 9,550 479 
De Kalb 14,723 16.3 55.8 54 4 6 1,584 2,856 6,326 264 
Elmore 10,924 22.7 31.3 28 5 2 810 1,735 3,436 174 
Escambia 9,520 21.0 25.3 59 7 5 1,872 3,764 9,364 439 
Etowah 32,381 43.6 9.7 93 17 15 11,309 39,716 101,712 1,325 
Fayette 6,048 18.5 46.7 26 6 1 664 1,441 2,19 335 
Franklin 7,291 15.0 42.5 22 2 2 402 833 1,425 111 
Geneva 8,371 20.2 45.9 39 5 3 1,603 2,959 6,327 253 
Greene 5,644 7.1 65.0 19 5 ee 215 328 591 46 
Hale 6,152 9.9 59.3 25 5 1 396 721 1,448 190 
Henry 5,920 11.3 58.1 35 2 2 801 1,397 2,765 82 
Houston 16,690 12.3 32.2 80 14 7 1,839 4,378 11,674 939 
ackson 11,354 15.2 50.6 58 11 4 1,261 2,109 »2 256 
efferson 201,512 26.0 1.3 605 175 91 46,169 170,682 481,580 31,518 
Lamar 5,259 10.2 61.9 34 4 2 752 1,303 2,009 73 
Lauderdale 18,040 18.5 27.7 31 8 3 1,588 3,569 7,134 513 
wrence ,468 5.1 67.5 6 1 1 155 193 272 6 
16,064 26.1 16.3 55 9 6 3,155 7,254 16,579 716 
Limestone 10,283 5.3 59.7 13 4 2 598 981 2,377 62 
wndes 6,327 6.7 68.7 25 2 1 259 311 539 24 
Macon 9,703 6.3 38.3 23 3 oe 233 328 607 67 
Madison 22,581 19.9 30.0 60 16 5 3,944 10,034 21,176 1,636 
Marengo 10,114 14.5 48.3 39 8 4 1,247 2,415 7,138 272 
Marion 7,936 11.1 48.2 33 4 5 1,250 2,327 5,383 223 


‘d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


(Continued on next page) 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


Food & Kindred Products............. 169 

obacco Manufactures................ 2 
Textile Mill Products................. 104 
Apparel & Related Products........... 92 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 314 
Furniture & Fixtures.................. 26 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 26 
Printing & Publishing................. 39 
Chemicals & Products................. 72 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 16 


EE PS, 0 iGo nG6 ode0h Set aue 7 


ome. Clay & Glass Products.......... 80 

Primary Metal Industries.............. 69 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 64 
Machinery, except Elec................ 31 
Electrical Machinery....... Gergecsveds 10 
Transportation Equipment............. 12 
Instruments & Related Pecdaats.. oa 
eee ee ere 19 

AM Wiameaiactesing. 2... cc cccccccces « 1,153 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments.................. 3,893 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Peotone « ppadiireatala awa 5003 100 
500-999 aeerase ae Pakkgd gi oie aw g'islos 54 
1,000-2,499 Employees ............... 24 
2,500-or more Employees............. 5 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”?: 92, 08 


Alabama mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $186,453,000, an increase 
of 23% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 1.5% from 1955 was attained in 


1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Alabama ranked 19th, producing 
1.18% of the total. The principal min- 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont.) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL In InN ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAS. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES sy NEW 
20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(°50) (50) $1,000 = $1,000 

The State 1,031,306 21.8 24.3 3,893 746 407 188,414 528,618 1,319,192 82,248 
Marshall 15,313 12.0 50.3 41 4 6 1,571 3,430 6,300 339 
Mobile 80,614 18.1 3.4 226 36 33 13,158 45,324 123,245 8,022 
Monroe 8,792 24.1 43.1 35 8 4 1,544 2,898 6,497 191 
Montgomery 51,735 11.4 8.8 192 48 20 4,738 11,602 33,057 1,489 
Morgan 17,280 18.9 30.9 64 16 10 3,263 9,852 31,106 3,446 
Perry 6,722 11.9 1.9 26 4 bs 289 512 1,305 27 
Pickens 8,014 16.0 52.1 35 9 2 1,133 2,344 5,403 292 
Pike 10,249 13.0 43.3 63 11 2 1,048 1,740 3,405 117 
Randolph 7,919 29.5 40.8 44 4 3 1,593 3,128 4,345 396 
Russell 14,927 30.8 21.4 53 9 os 798 1,489 2,742 338 
St. Clair 7,900 28.5 25.2 23 2 2 1,087 2,600 5,869 204 
Shelby 9,067 25.2 17.4 66 12 4 1,592 3,338 6,053 3,816 
Sumter 7,489 11.5 53.6 30 5 1 648 1,056 1,825 884 
Talladega 20,855 38.3 14.1 15 17 7,370 19,250 54,298 1,724 
Tallapoosa 13,132 45.7 17.0 70 10 10 6,514 14,656 25,370 1,847 
Tuscaloosa 29,951 22.5 14.6 117 37 14 7,103 24,880 64,551 7,200 
Walker 17,640 13.3 17.9 67 10 3 1,730 4,069 8,042 191 
Wilcox 8,310 14.0 59.6 43 5 1 577 956 1,407 108 
Winston 5,310 19.4 42.5 34 4 2 866 1,735 3,132 146 





erals in order of value were coal, iron 
ore, cement, and stone. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 20,771,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 38,211, soft- 
wood 21,929, hardwood 16,282; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 2,770, soft- 
wood 1,864, hardwood 906; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 2,377, softwood 1,498, 
hardwood 879. Growing stock in millions 
of cu. ft.: Net volume, 1953—ttotal 11,- 
713, softwood 5,616, hardwood 6,097; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 769, 
softwood 431, hardwood 338; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 582, softwood 371, 
hardwood 211. 


WATER *§ 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Few water problems except in limited 
areas.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:™* Privately owned 1; publicly 
owned 5; Federal projects 1. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
45. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 179. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 3,810,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):** 1958—165,000; 1959—247,- 
500; 1960—950,000; 1961—333,000. 
Total—1,695,500. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:** Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—12,663,000 short 
tons, 2.39% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 1,299,000; utilities 
1,291,000; industrial 8,000. Undeveloped 
— 1,683,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
ALABAMA *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
ALABAMA GAS CORP 


1918 First Ave., No., Birmingham 3. 
Gas only. 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 
600 No. 18th St., Birmingham. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) ** 

Anniston 1, 2, 18 

Bessemer 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Birmingham 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18 

Dothan 3, 10, 13a, 13b, 17, 18 

Florence 1, 2, 17 

Gadsden 1, 2, 11, 18 

Huntsville 1, 2, 15, 17, 18, 20 

Mobile 1, 2, 5, 6, 12, 15, 17, 18, 19 

Montgomery 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 16, 17, 20 

Phenix City 10 (16, 17, 18—Columbus, 
Ga.) 

Selma 1, 2, 13, 16 

Tuscaloosa 1, 2, 6, 18 


RAILROADS ¥? 

1. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

2. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

3. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

4. Birmingham Southern R.R., Seven- 
teen-Ten Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 

5. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

6. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

7. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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8. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

9. Birmingham Belt R.R., 906 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

10. Central of Georgia Ry., Savannah, 
Ga. 

11. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry., 
200 East 10th St., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn. 

12. Terminal Ry., Alabama State Docks, 
P.O. Drawer 721, Mobile 4, Ala. 

13. Western Ry. of Alabama, 4 Hunter 
St. S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

13a. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., 

127 N. Foster St., Dothan, Ala. 
13b. Hartford & Slocomb R.R., Hart- 
ford, Ala. 


AIRLINES ¥? 

14. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Interna- 
tional Airport, P.O. Box 875, Miami 
48, Fla. 

15. Capital Airlines Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D: & 

16. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

17. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


ALABAMA AIRLINES 

18. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

19. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

20. Air Taxi: 

Rocket City Air Activities, Munici- 
pal Airport, Huntsville, Ala. 

Montgomery Aviation Corp., Dan- 
nelly Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


MOTOR CARRIERS" 

There are 15 Class I and 15 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER *®® 

Arrow Transportation Co., headquarters 
Sheffield, Ala. 
Service: Between all points on Tennes- 
see River and its navigable tributaries, 
and between those points and all 
points on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers from St. Louis, Mo., to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *” 

from Birmingham to: 
Chicago, Ill.—675 
New Orleans, La.—365 


New York, N. Y.—995 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,437 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


(Continued on page 194) 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS (Cont.} 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS 


State tax collections are for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1957 ss 
Yield 
451,790 
6,527,058 
31,494,783 
11,375,248 
1,293,714 


7,812,745 
63,879,670 
1,425,361 
3,718,464 
1,238,555 
100,862 
10,715,589 
956,898 
67,661,644 
6,603,235 
2,870,132 


Percentage 
0.198 
2.865 

13.825 
4.993 
0.568 


Initial Taxes 

Franchise Tax 

Income Tax 

Property Tax 

License Tax 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 


$ 


3.429 
28.040 
0.626 
1.632 
0.544 
0.044 
4.704 
0.420 
29.700 
2.898 
1.260 


2.728 
0.204 


Gasoline Tax 

Severance Tax 

Motor Vehicle Fees 

Motor Carrier Fees 

Chain Store Tax 

Tobacco Tax 

Document Filing Tax 

Sales Tax 

Use Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 

Insurance Companies 
Tax 6,215,781 


Estate Tax 465,199 


Unemployment 


Compensation Tax 19,122,607 


Total $227,807,088* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
69; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—169. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,961.0, DEPOSITS $1,- 
tae 


Alabama is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6.7 State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas.™* 


Two Alabama Legislative Acts authorize 
municipalities to issue revenue bonds to 
finance construction or purchase of 
buildings for new and expanded indus- 
trial enterprises. To date, 36 municipali- 
ties have used these authorizations. For 
listing of specific communities, write to 
State Planning and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, 711 High Street, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 


CLIMATE” 


PLANT LOCATION 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Ranks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST NATIONAL 
BANK, 112-118 N. 20th St., Birmingham 
2, Ala., F. A. Plummer, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$127,322. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM, 17 N. 20th St., Birm- 
ingham 2, Ala., John A. Hand, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $10,000, 
Deposits $326,580. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 15 N. 
Royal, Mobile 4, Ala., H. A. Pharr, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,500, Surplus 
$4,500, Deposits $98,251. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
MOBILE, 106 St. Francis St., Mobile 7, 
Ala., J. Finley McRae, Pres., (000s) 
Capital $2,525, Surplus $5,475, Deposits 
$113,352. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 


Anniston 


LEONARD A. GILBERT, Mgr., C. of C., Ra- 
dio Bldg. 


Birmingham 
W. COOPER GREEN, Vice-Pres. and M 


Indust. Devel. Dept., Alabama Power 
P.O. Box 2641. 


PAUL A. SIEVERLING, a 1 we Commit- 
we of "100—Birmingham, 1 914—6th Ave., 


Decatur 


THOMAS D. JOHNSON, Dison, 


North 
Alabama Associates, P.O. Box 302 


Jasper 
rr F and Indust. 


SUMMERS, 4 
of C., Ist Federa Bldg. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 


Mobile 
THOMAS T. MARTIN, Vice-Pres., Indust. 
Devel, Gee Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WILLIAM D. SIMS, Asst. Vice-Pres., Amer- 
ican National Bank & Trust Co. 

Montgomery 

THOMAS L. BLAKE, Indust. Director, C. of 
C., P.O. Box 79. 

PLEAS P. LOONEY, 88 Southern Blvd. W. 

REX TRUBEY, 711 High St. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. 


99.62 
130.80 
182.17 
174.16 
218.02 
177.26 
176.58 
212.43 
224.28 
181.57 
191.07 
225.30 
276.88 
221. a 


* Unadjusted value added by man 
sents value of products shipped yon ee re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
cupesies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 
t Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


State 


89.46 
358.99 
221.24 
236.71 
270.88 
317.04 

t 


Textile Mill Products 
Apparel & Related Products 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Products 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
Rubber Products 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 


253.64 
231.80 
191.09 
191.56 


t 
229.78 
922.75 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *?;*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—tTotal 754,800, elementary 466,089, 
secondary 288,711. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 26,475, elementary 14,755, sec- 
ondary 11,700. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $2,783 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 32 (U.S. 29); 
secondary, state 25 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,- 
719, secondary 1,404. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $151 (U.S. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 21,493, elementary 16,807, sec- 
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ondary 4,686. Teachers, 1954—771. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
28. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 110, secondary 51. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 72,449, trade and industrial schools 
17,120. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
292,000, trade and industrial schools 
$870,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 41,- 
534, male 26,761, female 14,773. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 4,251, male 2,864, 
female 1,387. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 9, private 18. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 1st pro- 
fessionals 5,510, masters 582, doctor- 
ates 22. Value of school plants, 1954 
—$97,572,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$26,471,000. Institution with $10,000,- 
000 endowment—Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*'! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 27,000, hunt- 
ers 34,000; big game taken 320. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): * 
Number 43, acreage 41,301. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): *2 Number 187, acreage 3,069. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):** Fishing 
465,000, hunting 285,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ™ 
17,173. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 31, 
18-hole 20. Semi-private—9-hole 9, 18- 
hole 3. Municipal—9-hole 6, 18-hole 3. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958):** Outboard 
motors 77,000. Total power boats 88,- 
428; percent of U.S. total 1.5. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—3 minor league teams. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
18, Sunday 14; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 638,000, Sunday 542,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 130; 
AM 100, FM 15, TV 15. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 109; with 100 beds or more 
25; with 300 beds or more 5. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 8,931; per 
100,000 estimated population 283.4. 


PHYSICIANS: * Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—77. 
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DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—28. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 668,947. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 623,979. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) ™2 


US. 
360.5 
147.9 


106.3 
56.7 
38.6 


28.2 
19.1 
15.7 
12.6 
10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
John Patterson, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—9 D. State Senate—35 D.; 
State House—106 D. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *™* To- 
tal 497,000; Democrat 281,000; Repub- 
lican 196,000; other 20,000. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—1,742,000; percent voted 28.5. 





BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 





THE Bureau of the Census is well described as the fact 
finder for the Nation. It might also be called the record 
keeper for the Nation, for the statistical reports which 
are the principal product of the Bureau’s fact-collecting 
activities provide a record not only of the number of 
the American people but of the changes in the charac- 
teristics of the population and of the farms, factories, 
stores and other businesses in which Americans make 
their livings and sometimes their fortunes. 


The ten-year Census of Population is required by the 
Constitution, Article I, Section 2, which says that counts 
of the population shall be taken every 10 years in such 
a manner as Congress may direct, for the purpose of 
allocation of representatives in Congress. The first of these 
counts was made accordingly in 1790 and found a popu- 
lation of 3,929,214. One thin book of scarcely more than 
pamphlet size held the published results of that census. 
The Seventeenth Census of Population of the United States 
in 1950 numbered a population of 150,697,361, and the 
published figures on the number of people, and their 
characteristics, occupy 52 bound volumes and more than 
80 paper-covered bulletins. Separate volumes present the 
population data for each State. 


For more than 100 years the U.S. Census was truly 
a decennial affair, with a new organization being set up 
as the time approached for each ten-year count. In 1902, 
however, the Census Office was made permanent by act 
of Congress and has since operated with a central core 
of experienced workers with additional help being hired 
when a big census is taken. 


In addition to the traditional ten-year count of popu- 
lation, Census statisticians work out current estimates of 
the population, based on the last decennial census, birth 
and death rates, migration, and so on. In fact, you can 
stand in front of a “population clock” in the main lobby 
of the Department of Commerce building in Washington, 
D.C., and watch the flashing of colored lights symboliz- 
ing the births and deaths occurring among the population 
at intervals figured out from statistical averages. Other 
lights denote the arrival of immigrants, the departure of 
emigrants, and another light flashes when there is a net 
gain of one in the country’s population and the clock 
rolls up another digit, representing one more American. 
This was happening at the rate of 8,000 a day when the 
total population passed 170,000,000 early in 1957. If this 
pace continues, the 1960 Census will count an estimated 
180,000,000. 


Beginning with the addition of a manufactures census 
in 1810, censuses of farms and mines in 1840, various 
inquiries have been added to the census as the country’s 
farms and factories multiplied their products and as trans- 
portation and communication systems grew to accom- 
modate and promote more activity. 


Recent legislation has been directed toward smoothing 
out the work load of the Bureau. . . . As the law now 
stands the censuses of trade and manufacturing will come 
every five years and will not coincide with the big popu- 
lation count. The law also directs that censuses of agri- 
culture, transportation, governments, and mineral indus- 
tries be taken every five years. 
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Ask CsO about 


Kentucky 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Kentucky. They know its history, its geography, its eco- 
nomics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, 
transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When 
you are looking for a site in Kentucky, this organization is ready to 
give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





LOUISVKLE 








Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana + Michigan «+ Southern Ontario 























KENTUCKY 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (19th) 2,944,806 
(1957 est. 3,040,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 


George W. Hubley, Jr., Commissioner, Kentucky Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, New Capitol Annex Office Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


STATE LAND AREA (37th) 39,864 Sq. Mi. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES“ 
From mountain heights along its eastern border the surface of Kentucky is prin- 
cipally a much furrowed plain, sloping very gently to the west and declining toward 
the Ohio river. The whole of the state lies within the Mississippi basin, and within 
the special division of the Ohio valley. A small area in the southeast lies within 
the disturbed region of the Alleghenies. A lowland area embraces that part of 
the state in the extreme southwest; this belongs to that part of the Coastal Plain 
region which extends north along the Mississippi River. 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * $Q. 40-50 % WHITE AGE RS. INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. occur, $1,000 4 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5, TOILET, % ('54) ('56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State  2,944,806* 74 3.5% 36.8% 6.9% 27.0 8.4 717,535 $2,032 10.1% 35.5% 778,754 58.7% 2,201,101 1,816,814 
Adair 17,603 45 —5.2 5.3 25.0 7.9 4,445 906 2.9 9.0 4,478 72.5 6,882 5,394 
Allen 13,787 38 —11.0 1.8 31.0 7.5 3,730 1,042 2.0 12.7 3,972 63.2 8,924 4,715 
Anderson 8,984 44 0.5 se 5.2 29.9 8.4 2,355 1,967 5.6 20.5 2,623 63. 5,219 7,203 
Ballard 8,545 33 —9.9 wo 6.2 33.5 8.4 2,270 1,389 1.8 15.1 2,608 69.6 5,239 3,728 
Barren 28,461 59 3.3 24.7 7.8 28.1 8.0 7,655 1,374 5.8 24.6 7,860 61.5 21,550 13,535 
Bath 10,410 36 —9.1 WS: 5.2 26.8 8.1 2,520 1,344 3.8 10.6 2,762 60.1 3,573 3,812 
Bell 47,60 129 8.7 38.6 3.4 21.3 7.0 10,255 1,627 4.6 24.0 10,694 47.5 23,426 11,855 
Boone 13,015 52 20.3 - 1.4 30.2 8.8 3,330 2,335 9.4 33.1 3,750 69.1 8,765 9,650 
Bourbon 17,752 59 —1.0 389 15.4 29.3 8.7 4,620 2,051 11.4 38.9 5,145 49.9 14,984 12,901 
Boyd 49,949 314 8.7 78.7 1.8 27.5 8.8 12,980 960 14.3 66.0 13,458 62.7 52,105 41,323 
Boyle 20,532 113 20.2 42.3 12.5 30.1 8.7 4,540 2,124 11.3 42.4 5,315 54.5 18,304 12,137 
Bracken 8,424 41 —10.3 wn 1.6 31.7 8.3 2,195 1,844 3.8 13.0 2,522 59.2 4, 5,614 
Breathitt 19,964 40 —16.6 0.4 18.5 6.2 3,800 818 2.4 6.2 4,052 62.2 5,172 2,601 
Breckinridge 15,528 27 —12.5 4.3 28.0 8.0 3,955 1,304 4.3 9.1 4,303 65.9 ,596 4,578 
Bullitt 11,349 38 19.3 2.5 26.5 8.1 2,875 2,079 6.0 13.5 3,002 66.5 6,633 5,952 
Butler 11,309 26 —21.3 i 1.3 26.8 7.9 3,035 830 1.8 5.5 2,974 71.7 2,241 2,648 
Caldwell 13,199 37 —9.0 408 7.7 32.5 8.5 3,615 1,656 6.5 29.1 3,994 64.0 9555 7,486 
Calloway 20,147 53 5.8 30.0 4.0 30.9 8.6 5, 536 063.5 28.1 5,891 68.7 17,117 15,879 
Campbell 76,196 505 5.9 84.2 1.3 32.0 8.8 19,720 3,165 16.6 72.4 22,348 62.4 70,252 36,926 
Carlisle 6,206 32 —18.9 1.7 33.3 8.5 557 1,304 1.7 11.8 1,858 69.1 4,615 +175 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION8®®? July 1, 1957—3,040,000—an increase of 3.2% from 1950 Census. 














198 PLANT LOCATION 
MARKETS” [Cont.) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. ‘OP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 

TOTAL CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 

COUNTY 5 $Q. “40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. OVER WATER, . Occup. $1,000 $1,000 

% % COM- $5,000 TOILET, % ('54) (’56) 
PLETED (49)%  BATHY 


27.0 84 717,535 10.1% 35.5% 778,754 58.7% 2,201,101 1,816,814 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—3,040, 000—an increase of 3.2% from 1950 Census. 
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MILLIONS OF NEW JOBS 


Increases in population, industrial production and ca- 
pacity and the growing momentum of suburban develop- 
ment provided many millions of new job opportunities 
for workers in nonfarm employment. Nonagricultural 
wage and salary employment for the country as a whole 
averaged 49,400,000 in 1955—more than 50 percent above 


II production needs, then by back-logged civilian demand 
in the closing years of the decade. But employment gains 
in the early 1950’s—both during and after the Korean 
conflict—were also relatively sizable. Between May 1950 
and November 1955 more than 742 million workers were 
added to the Nation’s nonfarm payrolls. This represented 
an increase of 17.5 percent, roughly equivalent to one 





the 1940 average. Close to three-fourths of this increase 
occurred during the 1940’s, stimulated first by World War 


additional new job in November 1955 for every six in 
existence in May 1950. 











MARKETS”™ (Cont.) 


East South Central States—KENTUCKY 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—3,040,000—an increase of 3.2% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. 
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“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 
(Continued on page 200) 


4.2 
21.0 


6.3 
6.7 
25.3 


17.3 17,632 27,211 
1,623 1,572 


1,800 
12,578 
38,230 
6,564 
4,191 
8,883 
17,679 
1,203 
7,843 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 


Instruments & Re! 
Misc. Manufactures 


All Manufacturing 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 
500-999 Employees 
1,000-2,499 Employees 
2,500 or more Employees 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS > > 3 


Kentucky mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $391,068,000, an increase 
of 19.5% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 13.3% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Kentucky ranked 11th, producing 
2.48% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were coal, petrol- 
eum, natural gas, and stone. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 11,497,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 27,342, softwood 
2,167, hardwood 25,175; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,410, softwood 
188, hardwood 1,222; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 695, softwood 49, hardwood 
646. Growing stock in millions of cu. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
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“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS (Cont) 
FORESTS (Cont.) 


ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 7,834, soft- 
wood 571, hardwood 7,263; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 365, softwood 28, 
hardwood 337; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 162, softwood 10, hardwood 151. 


WATER ™® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 

“Over-all supplies ample, but stream 
flow varies, and ground water supplies 
in some areas limited.” (Urban Land 
Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956: Privately owned 5; pub- 
licly owned 6; federal projects 3." 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"* Natural gas 34. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 212. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 3,137,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
59 (kw.):™* 1958—125,000; 1959—100,- 
000. Total—225,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:* Bitumi- 
nous coal—74,555,000 short tons, 
14.07% of national total; natural gas— 
73,687 million cu. ft., 0. 13% % of national 
total; crude petroleum 17,628,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals., 0.67% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 541,000; utilities 
541,000. Undeveloped—1,320,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
KENTUCKY *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 4 more annual 
revenue includ 


ay ood » as CORP. 


as aa 3 


KENTUCKY POWER CO. 
15th St. and Carter Ave., Ashland. 
Electric only. 


Y UTILITIES CO. 
Limestone St., Lexington 3. 


120 So. 
Electric only. 
LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 

311 W. Chestnut St., Louisville 2. 
Electric and gas. 


UNION LIGHT, HEAT & POWER CO. 
7th and Scott Sts., Covington. 
Electric only. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY GAS CO. 
608 Frederick St., Owensboro. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Ashland 1 (For airlines, see Huntington, 
W. Va.) 

Bowling Green 2, 13 

Covington 1, 2 

Lexington 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 14, 18 

Louisville 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18 

Newport 1, 2 

Owensboro 2, 5 

Paducah 2, 5, 10, 11 


RAILROADS ** 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

2. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

3. Southern Ry. P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

. Baltimore & Ohio RR. 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Il. 

. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R.R., 
2910 No. Western Parkway, Louis- 
ville 12, Ky. 

- Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

10. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

11, Paducah & Illinois R.R., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 


AIRLINES F? 

12. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

13. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

14. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

15. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

16. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

17. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





East South Central States—KENTUCKY 


CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 
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STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 
January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


July 1:00 P.M. 
Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0° or More 





Bowling Green ’52 
Lexington 
Louisville (U) 
Louisville 


Nw 
yun 
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27.9 
26.2 


c: Airport and City eemsiehalill. 


, ANNI 
gaee 
Kono 
1g RVR | oily Minimum 


pPpPnwst 
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U: Urban site. 


18. Air Taxi: 
Blue Grass Airmotive, Inc., Blue 
Grass Field, Lexington, Ky. 
Central American Airways Flying 
Service, Inc., Bowman Field, 
Louisville, Ky. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥* 

There are 11 Class I and 15 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ** 
from Louisville to: 

Chicago, Ill.—297 

New Orleans, La.—732 

New York, N. Y.—766 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,425 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 
Yield 


33,418 
1,398,747 


Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Personal Income 
Tax 47,980,500 


17,583,987 
13,210,560 
1,282,278 


18,134,955 

Gasoline Tax 57,114,210 
Fuel Use Tax I ded in Gasoli 

Severance Tax 249,295 

Motor Vehicle Fees 9,501,725 

Motor Carrier Fees 2,105,419 
Motor Vehicle Use 


Cospevate Income 


‘ax 

Property Tax 
Intangibles Tax 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 





Tax 
Admissions Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 3,903, 
Included in Inheritance Tax 


24,109,060 


Total $205,385,262° 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


Estate Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


56 
55 


ppay 
Ang 
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Bae athe 
56 11-7 4-1 46 2.70 


artly cloudy days not shown ibaa, 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
88; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—278. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $2,364.5, DEPOSITS $2,- 
144.1. 


Kentucky is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 4 and 8.®? State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas.™ 


41 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK & 
TRUST CO., 5th and Jefferson, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky., Lee P. Miller, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,000, Surplus $10,000, Deposits 
$245,783. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOUISVILLE, Sth and Court Place, 
Louisville 1, Ky., Douglass W. Potter, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$6,000, Deposits $157,668. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF LOUISVILLE, 
201-11 West Market St., Louisville 2, 
Ky., Merle E. Robertson, Chairman of 
the Board and Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,- 
250, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$4,339, Deposits $111,548. 


THE LOUISVILLE TRUST COM- 
PANY, 200 So. 5th St., Louisville 2, Ky., 
Earl R. Muir, Chairman of the Board 
and Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Sur- 
plus $4,000, Deposits $92,271. 


133 6 12 25 912 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ** 


Ashland 

RUFUS P. THOMAS, Indust. Devel. Rep., 
7 = ed Power Co., 15th St. and Carter 

ve 

Frankfort 

JESS L. gs set JR., Director, 
Devel. Div., Dept 
ment, Capitol 

Henderson 

JOHN V. COLLINS, Exec. Vice-Pres., C. of 
C., Union Federal Bldg. 

Lexington 

E. BRUCE KENNEDY, Pres., Proctor-Ingels, 
ane Division, Inc., 915 South 
stone. 

LEONARD T. KERNEN, Indust. Rep., Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co., 120 Limestone St. 

ANTHONY B. M 
gineer, Proctor- 
eers, 915 S. Lim 

Louisville 


RAYMOND E. BISHA, Gen. Indust. Agent, 
— & Nashville Railroad, P.O. Box 


1198. 
DAMON W. HARRISON, Director of Re- 
search, Louisville C. of C., 300 W. Lone. 


JAMES 'C. ZIMMERMAN, r of In 

dust. Devel., Kentucky C. of C., "317 Fin- 
castle Building. 

Owensboro 

GLOVER CARY, Indust. Rep., Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., 416 W. 3rd oe 

BYRON R. WHARTON, Exec. ce-Pres., 
Owensboro-Daviess County c. of roe Hotei 
Owensboro. 


Indust. 
- of Economic Develop- 
ex Office Bidg. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 42 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 
U.S. 
183.17 


Machinery, except Elec. 


* Unadjusted value added by ae ee. 
sents value of products eadadine o>: re- 
sales) during the year less 
= fuel, electric energy, 
wor! 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. % 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION. **-*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 599,516, elementary 437,916, 
secondary 161,600. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 21,966, elementary 14,834, sec- 
ondary 7,132. Average annual teacher’s 

(Continued on page 202) 
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GENERAL (Cont.) 
EDUCATION (Cont.) 


salary, 1954—State $2,526 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 20 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 4,258, 
secondary 508. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $153 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 60,111, elementary 45,152, sec- 
ondary 14,959. Teachers, 1954—2,042. 
Average number of pupils per teachers 
—29. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 238, secondary 111. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 62,781, trade and industrial schools 
10,834. Expenditure, 1956—Total §$2,- 
700,000, trade and industrial schools 
$442,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 
39,472, male 23,730, female 15,742. 
Faculty, 1956— Total 3,284, male 
2,128, female 1,156. Number of institu- 
tions, 1954—Public 9, private 28. 
Degrees conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 
ist professionals 4,380, masters 596, 
doctorates 52. Value of school plants, 
1954—$113,902,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$44,009,000. Institution with $10,000,- 
000 endowment—Berea College, Berea. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: * Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 74,000, hunt- 
ers 34,000; big game taken 120. 


PLANT LOCATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 25, acreage 17,384. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 198, acreage 4,817. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
413,000, hunting 279,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ™* 
19,527. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 40, 
18-hole 18. Semi-Private—9-hole 5, 18- 
hole 5. Municipal—9-hole 8, 18-hole 5. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 54,000. Total power boats 59,- 
835; percent of U.S. total 1.01. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—1 minor league team. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
27, Sunday 12; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 705,000, Sunday 510,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 101; 
AM 73, FM 17, TV 11. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 103; with 100 beds or more 
27; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 


eral and short-term)—Total 9,361; per 
100,000 estimated population 307.9. 


PHYSICIANS: ** Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—88. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—36. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ** Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 650,811. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—2, enroll- 
ment 500,055. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 
US. 


360.5 
147.9 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
Albert B. Chandler, D.; U.S. Senate— 
2 R.; U.S. House—7 D., 1 R.; State Sen- 
ate—29 D., 9 R.; State House—73 D., 
25 R., 2 vacancies. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): ** To- 
tal 1,054,000; Democrat 476,000; Repub- 
lican 572,000; other 5,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—1,858,000; percent voted 56.7. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


(As of January 1, 1959) 





Atomic Energy Commission—Commissioners: John A. McCone, 
chmn., Harold S. Vance, Dr. W. F. Libby, John S. Graham, 
John F. Floberg. 


Civil Rights Commission — Commissioners: Gordon F. Tiffany, 
chmn., Dr. John A. Hannah, vice chmn., John S. Battle, Rev. 
Dr. Theodore M. Hesburgh, Robert G. Storey, J. Ernest Wilkins. 

Civil Service Commission — Commissioners: Harris Ellsworth, 
Christopher H. Phillips, Frederick J. Lawton. 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor: R. B. Tootell. 

Federal Aviation Agency—Administrator: Elwood R. Queseda. 

Federal Communications Commission—Commissioners: John C. 
Doerfer, chmn., John S. Cross, Frederick W. Ford, Rosel H. 


Hyde, Richard A. Mack, Robert T. Bartley, Robert E. Lee, 
T. A. M. Craven. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Chairman: Jesse P. 
Wolcott. 


Federal Mediation and Reconciliation Service—Director: Joseph 
F. Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission—Commissioners: Jerome K. Kuyken- 
dall, chmn., Frederick Stueck, vice chmn., Seaborn L. Digby, 
Arthur Kline, William R. Connole. 


Federal Reserve System—Chairman, Board of Governors; Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission—Commissioners: John W. Gwynne, 
chmn., Sigurd Anderson, William C. Kern, Robert T. Secrest, 
Edward T. Tait. 

General Accounting Office—Comptroller General of the United 
States: Joseph Campbell. 


General Services Administration—Administrator: Franklin G. 
Floete. 


Government Printing Office—Public Printer: Raymond Blatten- 
berger. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency—Administrator: Albert M. 
Cole. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Commissioners: Owen Clarke, 
chmn., Richard F. Mitchell, “gg: 84 4 yore G. 

» . Tuggle, John H. ell, ere ‘utchin- 

re onal’ F. pe hy K. Walrath, Rupert L. 
Murphy, Charles A. Webb. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration—Administrator: 
Dr. Thomas K. Glennan. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics—Chairman: Dr. 
James H. Doolittle. 

National Labor Relations Board—Chairman: Boyd Leedom. 

National Mediation Board—Members: Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., 
chmn., Leverett Edwards, Robert O. Boyd. 

National Science Foundation—Director: Alan T. Waterman. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization—Director: Leo A. Hoegh. 

Office of Education—Commissioner: Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick. 

Railroad Retirement Board—Chairman: Howard W. Habermeyer. 

Securities and Exchange Commission—Commissioners: Edward N. 
Gadsby, chmn., Andrew D. Orrick, Harold C. Patterson, Earl 
Freeman Hastings, James C. Sargent. 

Selective Service System—Director: Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 

Small Business Administration—Administrator: Wendell B. 
Barnes. 

Tariff Commission, United States—Chairman: Edgar B. Brossard. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Directors: Herbert D. Vogel, chmn., 
Arnold R. Jones, Frank J. Welch. 

United States Information Agency—Director: George V. Allen. 


Veterans Administrati Administrator: S G. Whittier. 














MISSISSIPPI "sv2tetee: Sect teres ences Aen 


STATE LAND AREA (32nd) 47,248 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (26th) 2,178,914. 
(1957 est. 2,185,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Biloxi 37,425 (57.4) 

(8) Columbus 17,172 (25.5) 
(2) Greenville 29,936 (36.0) 

sae Lo > (9) Gulfport 22,659 (30.2) 

HATCHIE (3) Hattiesburg 29,474 (33.6) 

(4) Jackson 98,271 (125.3) 

(5) Laurel 25,038 (29.5) 

(6) Meridian 41,893 (47.6) 

(10) Natchez 22,740 (28.1) 

ATTALA NOXUBEE (7) Vicksburg 27,948 (32.5) 

















GRENADA 


WEBSTER CLAY 








HOLMES 








NesHosa| KEMPER 


Raison PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


4, The greater part of Mississippi lies 
HiINos “RANKIN J in the Mississippi embayment of the Gulf 
coastal plain, the surface rising almost 
imperceptibly from the coast to the 
northeast. The Yazoo delta is a strip of 
JEFFERSON bottom land between the Mississippi and 
Yazoo rivers, extending from north to 
south about 175 mi., with an average 
width of more than 60 mi., and covering 
OE CP an area of about 7,000 sq. mi. With the 
exception of a few flat ridges running 
from north to south, it is so low that, to 
protect it from overflows, it requires an 
unbroken line of levees. Along the east- 
ern border of this delta, and along the 
Mississippi itself, extends a belt of hills 
or bluffs cut by deep ravines. East of the 
belt are level or gently rolling prairies, 
and along the Gulf Coast is a low, 
marshy tract. 
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JASPER 





SIMPSON 








COPIAH 


ADAMS] FRANKLIN 



































Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. - POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
3 sa. = % WHITE AGE YRS. Occup. —" ee ry 

° 





COUNTY 
Mi. COM- 000 
PLETED BATH % 





The State* 2,178,914* le 27.9% 


Adams 32,256 6 70.5 
Alcorn 27,158 7 0. 36.0 
Amite 19,261 A as 
Attala 26,652 ¥ 25.3 
Bolivar 63,004 ‘ 

Calhoun 18,369 
Chickasaw 18,951 
Choctaw 11,009 
Claiborne 11,944 
Clarke 19,362 
Clay 17,757 
Coahoma 49,361 
Copiah 30,493 
Covington 16,036 
De Soto 24,599 


wwe YROWSO |» 
“ 
0 


25.2% 554,765 47.8% 1,281,802 952,019 


38.0 31,845 
19,433 

6,896 

12,976 

31,928 





2° 90 90 {7 G0 go go go 


Siow ARS 
Prewr POPPW 
wean CwADS 


4,170 

3,815 

11,795 

3,430 1,009 
5,410 643 

11,310 1,990 
4,390 1,391 
— 199502291 83'063 

Hinds : 34,945 2,293 H : 157,011 

*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 1957—2,185,000—an increase of 0.3% from 1950 Census. (Continued on page 204) 
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204 apie: PLANT LOCATION 
MARKETS” (Cont.) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











PoP. POP. POP. IN. POP. FOP. POP, MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. = WELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ‘ 5Q. “40-50 9% WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER,  OCCUP. = OCCUP. + $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % com- DOLLARS $5,000 —‘TOILET, % ('54) ('56) 
PLETED 4) ('49) % = BATH % 

The State 2,178,914* 46 0.2% 27.9% 45.4% 24.6 8.1 508,960 $1,198 5.8% 25.2% 554,765 47.8% 1,281,802 952,019 
Holmes 33,301 44 —16.1 9.6 735 221 69 7,485 ma os 16.3 8,088 42.6 13,798 9,245 
Humphreys 23,115 56 —12.0 176 697 210 5.8 5,070 6722.3 11.2 5,582 29.4 8,913 5,839 
Itawamba 17,216 32 —13.6 cc a 275 («1,004 2.3 7.7 4,372 60.0 4,357 2,752 
Jackson 31,401 42 524 562 215 259 89 200 «2,131 S«6.4 50.0 8,433 61.9 27,33 19,790 
Jasper 18,912 2% =—2.9 <-.  Se! 83a 4,240 80 91.9 12.7 4,376 65.0 6,111 4,467 

efferson Davis 15,500 37. —2. a a a 3.320 8271.5 16.1 3,611 58.4 5,422 2,709 
ones 57,235 81 16.3 50.0 26.3 25.2 87 14,140 1657 6.4 36.2 14,813 57.3 36,192 26,751 
afayette 22,798 38 7.2 174 355 235 88 <r eo 27.6 5,392 43.7 ; ; 
Lamar 13,225 27 9.3 eee cee ee 3,105 1,431 3.0 21.8 3,421 71.9 3,818 3,411 
Lauderdale 64,171 89 10.2 653 364 283 90 15,980 1,835 8.0 42.9 18,128 49.9 56,110 39,996 
Lawrence 12,639 29 —9.6 37.6 23.0 8&4 3,050 985 2.2 12.4 3,125 68.5 4,583 3,024 
Leake 21,610 37 —12.0 444 26 OES 5,070 698 =. 2.6 10.2 5,276 60.7 6,953 4,570 
38,237 84 —15 301 279 271 86 665 1,384 86.1 26.9 10,375 50.6 33,718 20,499 
Leflore 51,813 88 —3.0 34.9 682 240 64 £12,445 1,019 83 26.2 13,275 24.3 39,056 26,823 
Lincoln : 48 14 280 329 249 87 6,535 1,492 7.5 28.4 7,248 61.2 K .263 
Lowndes 37,852 75 74 454 486 244 8.1 8,625 1,424 6.4 30.2 9,564 46.9 23,929 20,613 
Madison 33,860 45 —9.7 208 736 21.7 6.9 7,335 76 4.6 17.0 7,909 35.3 14,553 8,357 
Marion 23,967 44 —05 256 35.0 242 8.4 840 «(1,232 4.4 25.5 6,223 63.9 14,097 9,589 
Marshall 25,106 36 —16 13.0 706 21.2 6.6 5,310 5 3.0 10.5 5,681 32.4 7,873 7,789 
Monroe 36,543 48 -—29 281 375 24.7 82 8,730 1,118 3.5 24.3 9,553 48.0 s 12,301 
Montgomery 14,470 36 —7.9 238 43.0 25.2 8.4 3,370 1,024 3.6 18.2 3,781 53.6 7,202 6,115 
Nesho 25,730 45 —7.7 174 25.9 234 8.4 5,890 2.6 14.8 6,442 60.4 8,682 8,777 

ewton 22,681 39 —65 128 346 242 86 :440 890 3.0 19.3 5,692 63.2 10,513 7,987 
Noxubee 20,022 29 —22.0 ena ” Sea Me 4,340 549 3.6 12.9 4, 40.0 7,142 6,203 
Oktibbeha 24,569 54 10.9 289 «47.88 2=— 22.8 B.S 5,215 1,319 8.0 26.1 5,485 51.7 10,94 10,368 
Panola 31,271 46 —9.2 - So 23 78 7,070 870 4.1 14.1 7,808 37.1 14,996 8,988 
Pearl River 20,641 25 1S Ms 24. “4S &S 5,030 1,581 4.2 29.2 5,392 68.1 14,834 y 
Pike 35,137 86 0.4 296 44.7 255 86 ,280 =, 6.2 37.0 9,288 61.9 26,596 15,596 
Pontotoc 19,994 40 —12.7 . ee “eee oes 4,810 1,069 23 11.2 5,350 55.7 7,712 6,12 
Prentiss 19,810 47 —53 166 118 25.7 84 5,095 1,276 2.7 15.0 5,239 55.4 7,830 7,039 
Quitman 25,885 66 —48 oi, ae 5,675 6923.1 10.9 6,342 24.5 9,106 5,775 
Rankin 28,881 36 3.4 os se S82. a8 5,660 1,287 5.6 17.2 5,879 58.3 8,080 4,868 
Scott 21,681 35 —63 133 432 233 84 4,900 1,087 3.2 15.2 5,339 61.1 17,096 9,159 
Sharkey 12,903 30 —16.4 omer * eee < Gay 2,890 3.8 12.2 3,248 20.2 7,091 2,636 
Simpson 21,819 37 —0.9 5 ae ee 4,945 1,058 2.6 18.6 5,269 62.2 9,561 4,730 
Smith 16,740 26 —13.7 ‘oa oo 3,760 ee 8.5 4,002 66.5 3,623 3,743 
Sunflower 56,031 sl —82 7S GRl 222 5.7 12,635 826 4.0 14.7 13,235 21.4 23,930 16,158 
Tallahatchie 30,486 47 —108 86 7. ae Se 915 3.7 11.4 i 27.6 81547 6.144 
Tate 18,011 47 —6.7 oo Sa Ie 4,080 650 4.7 12.6 4,468 34.0 10,217 6,392 
Tippah 17,522 38 —11.0 <a on OS 4,140 1,042 2.3 13.1 4,402 57.0 5,558 5,861 
Tishomingo 15,544 35 —8.4 ash, aee . Os 3,860 1,099 15 10.4 4,055 63.6 5,590 4,873 
Tunica 21,664 47 —4.2 i a. oe ae 5,020 809 = 3.2 8.8 5,617 12.0 9,003 4,794 
Union 20,262 48 —73 182 17.9 274 8&5 5,145 1,053 3.4 14.2 (524 51.9 10,045 7,290 
Walthall 15,563 39 —11.2 eae CE aes 3,485 8612.1 15.5 3,611 61.0 6, 4,784 
Warren 39,616 70 0.1 705 50.7 30.3 84 10,055 1,835 11.1 34.3 11,965 42.0 37,429 24,259 
Washington 70,504 97 43 49.2 668 25.6 64 16,975 1,150 7.1 23.4 19,321 35.0 55,882 36,338 
Webster 11,607 28 —18.0 a 2,805 9643.8 11.0 3,037 59.7 7,301 3,754 
Winston 22,231 37 —23 238 418 230 82 5,175 913 3.6 15.7 5,377 62.2 9,718 6,190 
Yalobusha 15,191 30 —17.4 21.2 43.9 254 81 3,420 952 3.7 15.6 3,885 48.5 5,868 5,932 
Yazoo 35,712 38 —109 273 618 23.7 6.5 7,900 805 5.1 16.6 8,883 33.6 17,258 21,260 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION®3 July 1, 1957—2,185,000—an increase of 0.3% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 











TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 716,851 12.6 42.1 2,252 473 193 79,834 188,303 467,625 37,008 
Adams 12,497 23.2 11.7 47 13 7 3,457 12,272 49,922 1,782 
Alcorn 8,839 17.4 33.7 34 10 5 1,590 3,010 5,780 246 
Amite 6,158 17.8 56.8 26 ay 289 573 1,246 45 
Attala 8,501 16.6 50.8 35 4 2 691 1,718 4,749 315 
Bolivar 19,349 2.0 65.0 21 1 2 557 1,444 4,607 432 
Calhoun 5,771 16.9 57.3 19 es 2 622 1,289 2,091 114 
Chickasaw 6,095 9.0 57.0 23 3 4 977 1,832 3,858 97 
Choctaw 3,302 14.5 56.0 13 2 120 192 60. 43 
Claiborne 4,050 17.4 43.6 19 3 2 721 1,382 2,531 173 
Clarke 6,333 30.5 37.8 23 1 3 1,205 ,408 4,090 105 
Clay 5,529 12.8 41.4 25 4 4 1,568 3,621 8,137 262 
Coahoma 16,640 4.2 53.2 28 14 3 750 1,877 6,554 365 
Copiah 10,410 17.5 46.3 46 8 3 1,540 2,551 5,499 298 
Covington 5,113 11.9 58.3 11 1 1 212 434 1,065 32 
De Soto 7,643 2.9 71.4 4 oe n n n n 
Forrest 15,053 18.8 6.3 68 13 6 2,554 6,066 20,309 766 
Grenada 6,334 16.5 32.6 26 6 2 1,032 2,614 5,300 490 
Hancock 3,491 14.3 13.8 22 1 72 115 52 16 
Harrison 22,591 12.8 3.2 116 25 8 3,085 5,788 15,241 1,714 
i 56,788 12.6 12.2 185 54 15 5,870 14,579 46,940 3,761 
Holmes 10,753 5.3 60.0 29 3 1 389 785 1,403 29 
Humphreys 6,90 2.1 68.8 11 3 122 239 522 16 
Itawamba 5,519 16.7 60.9 20 7 3 7 1,313 2,147 108 
ackson 9,061 32.0 6.1 47 11 6 7,113 27,811 52,419 3,934 

asper 5,672 14.5 59.2 22 1 225 35 1,470 
Jefferson Davis 5,126 5.6 68.6 9 on 49 96 227 10 
ones 9,009 30.7 18.8 79 25 8 5,340 15,058 38,534 1,456 

fayette 7,165 4.1 42.8 4 oe 11 84 652 
ar 4,074 22.5 35.5 22 3 2 445 838 1,414 118 
Lauderdale 24,219 19.0 12.3 112 34 8 3,527 7,961 19,215 1,133 
Lawrence 4,138 16.9 56.2 10 2 1 468 787 1,130 130 
Leake 6,651 5.2 71.0 26 ie 1 332 510 1,050 35 
Lee 13,973 12.5 40.0 41 10 11 2,774 5,344 15,909 781 
“‘n” denotes statistics not available. (Continued on next page) 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 


Food & Kindred Products............. 136 
Tobacco Manufactures................ ae 
Textile Mill Products................. 22 
Apparel & Related Products........... 81 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 218 
Furniture & Fixtures.................. 15 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 18 
Printing & Publishing................. 23 
Chemicals & Products................. 62 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 3 
NE IN 8 a avons bo vbles ck ce 3 
Leather & Leather Products........... 2 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 25 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 3 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 14 
Machinery, except Elec................ 18 
Electrical Machinery.................. 10 
Transportation Equipment............. 7 
Instruments & Related Products........ 1 
Diinc, Bhamainctares oo cic oc ccc cccee 5 

All Manufacturing.................. 666 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments................. 2,252 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees. ..........-20005 50 
500-999 Employees. ..............+. 18 
1,000-2,499 Em; betelnem kage or + 




















East South Central States—MISSISSIPPI 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAS. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% lo 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(‘50) (’50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 716,851 12.6 42.1 2,252 473 193 79,834 188,303 467,625 37,008 
Lefiore 17,709 4.7 46.6 32 11 1 671 1,449 4,546 234 
Lincoln 9,440 17.3 32.6 31 8 2 1,198 2,417 5,245 274 
Lowndes 13,500 16.8 30.1 52 17 7 2,568 5,334 12,217 2,200 
Madison 11,196 9.1 57.3 20 5 2 n n n n 
Marion 268 17.1 41.4 32 5 = 1,264 2,647 4,194 156 
Marshall 7,456 3.2 3 16 4 wy 215 323 839 37 
Monroe 11,165 13.7 46.6 38 8 § 1,636 2,788 5,253 308 
Montgomery 4,754 15.8 42.4 18 3 1 303 570 1,330 40 
Neshoba 8,584 12.5 57.8 24 3 2 706 1,298 2,842 88 
Newton 7,183 15.2 48.7 30 4 1 574 1,724 115 
Noxubee 6,519 5.7 67.3 22 5 1 411 712 4,236 108 
Oktibbeha 7,634 9.1 38.9 25 7 1 650 1,193 2,646 234 
Panola 9,567 4.6 62.2 15 3 1 431 929 2,508 63 
Pearl River 6,648 31.0 18.7 44 6 5 1,540 3,091 6,004 2,079 
Pike 12,091 17.8 25.3 51 9 6 2,077 4,680 9,401 498 
Pontotoc 6,739 7.4 66.1 10 2 2 456 787 1,389 61 
Prentiss 6,743 12.2 56.8 16 2 3 760 1,255 1,906 31 
Quitman 7,715 1.1 75.3 8 3 os 166 290 919 130 
Rankin 8,101 17.6 38.7 32 3 4 1,252 3,245 9,848 405 
Scott 7,253 13.4 50 6 33 7 2 629 1,004 3,033 171 

Sharkey 3,814 2.7 65.8 5 2 x 201 93 
Simpson 7,000 12.2 51.0 15 2 119 201 424 24 
Smith 5,409 8.3 68.2 13 3 143 173 472 16 
Sunflower 16,637 1.3 69.6 16 3 2 363 586 1,236 118 

Tallahatchie 9,319 3.6 70.2 11 1 ae 87 131 242 
Tate 5,560 2.2 68.6 7 1 ai 118 217 281 93 
Tippah 5,978 8.7 60.0 18 oa 2 410 780 1,012 22 
Tishomingo 4,604 12.4 50.2 12 1 2 546 d d d 

Tunica 7,547 1.1 79.1 3 1 oe 77 d d 
Union 6,938 11.7 53.7 24 4 3 971 2,048 2,972 106 
Walthall 5,459 9.4 68.2 6 oe 1 254 467 594 23 
Warren 14,521 13.6 11.6 47 16 7 2,062 5,637 11,792 3,097 
Washington 23,037 8.9 38.2 52 18 4 2,015 5,000 13,513 2,528 
Webster 3,862 11.7 56.3 19 Pe 1 296 498 1,218 17 
Winston 7,889 14.3 55.8 19 4 1 684 1,362 3,603 59 
Yalobusha 5,111 11.5 50.7 11 at 1 440 d d d 
Yazoo 12,060 6.5 51.8 29 6 1 659 1,864 6,501 4,097 


“‘n” denotes statistics not available. 


“qq” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ?? ??; 28 


Mississippi mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $122,620,000, an increase 
of 10.9% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 8.6% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Mississippi ranked 25th, producing 
0.78% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
natural gas, sand and gravel, and clays. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 16,473,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 25,789, soft- 
wood 11,138, hardwood 14,651; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 1,628, soft- 
wood 887, hardwood 741; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 2,211, softwood 986, 
hardwood 1,225. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 9,628, softwood 3,288, hardwood 
6,340; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
716, softwood 279, hardwood 437; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 570, softwood 
258, hardwood 312. 


WATER ”§ 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a localized 
report is impossible in this general sur- 
vey. 


“Well-watered state with abundant sup- 
plies, but some serious water problems 


such as floods, pollution, and local over- 
development of ground water. A great 
majority of municipal and _ industrial 
uses supplied from ground water.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"! Privately owned 2; pub- 
licly owned 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"? Natural gas 15. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 222. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 705,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
60 (kw.):** 1959—200,000; 1960—75,- 
000. Total—275,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:¥* Natural 
gas—185,137 million cu. ft., 1.84% of 
national total; crude petroleum 40,824,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 1.56% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Unde- 
veloped—410,000. 
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ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MISSISSIPPI ®° 

(Only utilities of $5,000, or more annual 
revenue luded) 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Electric Bldg., Jackson 5. 
Electric only. 


MISSISSIPPI POWER CO. 


2500—14th St., Gulfport. 
Electric only. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY GAS CO. 
Jackson. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Biloxi 1 (Airlines 12 and 13 serve 
through Gulfport, Miss.) 
Columbus 3, 4, 7, 9, 13 
Greenville 2, 3, 13 
Gulfport 1, 2, 12, 13 
Hattiesburg 2, 4, 5, 6, 14 
Jackson 2, 7, 13, 14 
Laurel 2, 4, 7, 13 
Meridian 2, 4, 7, 8, 14 
Natchez 2, 5, 10, 11, 13 
Vicksburg 2, 13 


RAILROADS *! 


1. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

2. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Columbus & Greenville Ry., P.O. 
Box 471, Columbus, Miss. 

4. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

5. Mississippi Central R.R., P.O. Box 
751, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

6. Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern 
R.R., Fernwood, Miss. 

7. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

8. Meridian & Bigbee R.R., Threefoot 
Bldg., Meridian, Miss. 

9. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

10. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

11. Natchez & Southern Ry., Missouri 
Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


12. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

13. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

14. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 4 Class I and 9 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥* 
from Jackson to: 


Chicago, Ill.—760 

New Orleans, La.—195 
New York, N. Y.—1,248 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,210 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 161,388 .099 
Franchise Tax 2,755,211 1.693 
Income Tax 18,570,495 11.413 
Property Tax 3,966,820 2.438 
Alcoholic Beverage 

3,793,733 2,332 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 41,330,061 25.400 
Fuel Use Tax Sactetins in Gasoline Tax 
Severance Tax 655,338 5.319 
Motor Vehicle Tax $ 500,924 3.995 
Motor Carrier Tax Included in Motor = 
Chain Store Tax 109,963 
Admissions Tax O38 
Tobacco Tax 5.052 
32.918 
2.629 
Public Utilities Tax 597,984 .369 
Insurance Tax 5,463,509 3.358 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 409,006 -251 
9,757,718 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 
Total $162,715,069* 

*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


PLANT LOCATION 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
27; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—168. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,179.0, DEPOSITS $1,- 
082.2." 


Mississippi is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 8." State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas.™ 


9 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY BANK & 
TRUST CO., 200 E. Capitol, Jackson 5, 
Miss., W. P. McMullan, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $8,500, Deposits 
$124,209. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 248 E. 
Capitol St., Jackson, Miss., E. E. Laird, 


Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,815, Surplus 
$4,985, Deposits $97,189. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7” 


Greenville 
Cc. E. LANDRUM, Mgr., C. of C., Box 123. 


Hazlehurst 


ber a R. BOWERS, Indust. Engineer, 
. of C, 


Jackson 


L. O. BRADSHAW, Director, Devel. De oa 
eae Power & Light Co., P.O. 


% R ae BRANN, 715 Guaranty Bank 


we RIDGES, SR., Chairman, Pearl 
River Industeial Commission, Bridges Bldg. 
ARREN H. F. 


. Mgr. Indust. Dept., 

C. of C., P.O. Box 1038. 
JOHN E. ‘GRE GG, Exec. Vice-Pres., Mis- 
sedtpyt Manufacturers Assn., 100 E. Pearl 


Bldg. 
FRED E. PLUMMER, Director of Develop- 
eat, Mississippi Vall Gas Co., P.O. 
a eT a Jax Sta <— 
FRANK grt, 1. and In- 
dust. Sules Mississi ower & a i Co., 
Electric Bldg. 


Pascagoula 

AL S. JOHNSON, Port Director, Jackson 
County, Box 348. 

Stoneville 

SIDNEY R. JEFFERS, Director, Indust. and 
Community Development, Delta Council. 

West Point 


ALBERT G. SANDERS, JR., Exec. Director, 
North Mississippi Industrial Development 
Assn., Box 337. 





Where There’s Roow tor Business oi aa for Living 


Industry profits best where the opportunities for 
good living match the opportunities for doing 


business. 


NEW BROCHURE ON 


Mississippi, the “Hospitality State”, 
measures up in both these advantages. Moder- 
ate climate (average temperature 64.5) permits 


BR MAAAAGS 


year-round recreation and good living, prevents 
costly plant shutdowns due to bad weather. Let 
Mississippi share with you the good business 
climate and pleasant living that make it 
America’s No. 1 state of industrial opportunity. 


Here is a helpful, informative booklet about Mississippi's 
industrial opportunities designed especially for your plant 
location file. For your free copy write Dept. P, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Board, Jackson, Mississippi. 











CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 


East South Central States—MISSISSIPPI 



























TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset tf Temperature 
: 3 
STATION . |S 2a ee : ® “eS 
<= - Min 
See te, oe Te 5 ¢ s 3 3 « PES 
a = = = = S oo = > = e 
Te A oar Ss Sea ee i eet ee » eo Sao 
H > = - 2 oe = 3 2 iii (ek ‘aero e ys , es SF ee a Ps 
6 8. 42: 8 €:.4..2..8 8 § 2.8 2 2 ee ee eee 
Jackson 305 58.6 37.9 93.6 70.5 65 11-13 3-10 6.2 210 508 13 15 65 55 39 63 117 130 107 * 15 99 36 ° 
Meridian 294 58.5 36.5 92.0 69.8 64 wee 68 238 5540 1 oe Se ee ee ee ee 
Vicksburg (U) 234 57.6 40.8 90.0 72.9 66 6.0 1.77 49.6 1.0 1.7j)§65 61 44 69 130 115 108 * 9 61 19 
U: Urban site. “Less than 44. Partly cloudy dage net chown shove. 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY RECREATION MEDIA™ 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 42 P 
NATIONAL FORESTS:*'! Sportsmen NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 281.94 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 706.35 
Pulp, _- & Products 189.12 263.5. 
Chemicals & Products 18.02 177.55 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 217.40 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 744.23 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 423.85 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi; (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less cost of corre. ol 
a, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?: *? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 547,000, elementary 445,000, 
secondary 102,000. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 16,655, elementary 10,671, sec- 
ondary 5,984. Average annual teacher’s 
salary — State $1,864 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 27 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 17 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
3,024, secondary 750. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $123 (US. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 16,238, elementary 10,320, sec- 
ondary 5,918. Teachers, 1954—937. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—17. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 49, secondary 43. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 90,856, trade and industrial schools 
7,526. Expenditure, 1956—Total $3,455,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $407,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 27,- 
971, male 17,308, female 10,663. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 3,304, male 2,240, 
female 1,064. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 22, private 16. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and ist 
professionals 3,395, masters 485, doctor- 
ates 4. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$74,993,000. Endowments $8,131,000. 


using in 1956—Fishermen 74,000, hunt- 
ers 152,000; big game taken 670. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 12, acreage 12,022. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 60, acreage 415. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*®! Fishing 
194,000, hunting 204,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
19,379. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 28, 
18-hole 9. Semi-private—9-hole 7, 18- 
hole 3. Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 1. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 35,000. Total power boats 38,- 
874; percent of U.S. total 0.66. 





UNPRECEDENTED 
GROWTH 


The 15 years from 1940 to 
1955 represent a period of marked 
changes and unprecedented growth 
in many sectors of the American 
economy. The scope and magni- 
tude of this growth are impressive 
by almost any standard of meas- 
urement. In terms of size of popu- 
lation alone, the United States in 
1955 was one-fourth again as 
large as in 1940. Gross national 
product grew still more rapidly, 
rising from $100 billion in 1940 
to just short of $400 billion in 
1955. Per capita income increased 
by more than 50 percent during 
the 15-year period, even allowing 
for changes in the tax structure 
and the value of the dollar. Steel 
production moved up by about 75 
percent during the decade and a 
half since 1940, while electrical 
generating capacity nearly tripled 
in the same period. 











20, Sunday 10; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 272,000, Sunday 182,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 80; 
AM 69, FM 3, TV 8. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 96; with 100 beds or more 
15; with 300 beds or more 3. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 6,111; per 
100,000 estimated population 279.7. 


PHYSICIANS: *™* Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—74. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)}—27. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 299,575. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 295,823. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 


State US. 

Diseases of note... 5 Ee 282.9 360.5 

Malignant neoplasms........... 112.3 147.9 
Vascular hoe aie affecting central 

ous system...........+++ 116.9 106.3 

pe ee RR eT, 63. 56.7 

in diseases ofearlyinfancy . 50.1 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 

clusive of newborn........... 31.8 28.2 

eneral iosclerosis ......... 11.1 19.1 

Diabetes RS pr 10.4 15.7 

tal malformations 10.9 12.6 

Cir ER oak awiedives yc 0@ 4.5 10.7 

POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
James P. Coleman, D.; U.S. Senate— 
2 D.; U.S. House—6 D. State Senate— 
49 D.; State House—140 D. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):** To- 
tal 248,000; Democrat 144,000; Repub- 
lican 56,000; other 47,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—1,123,000; percent voted 22.1. 









PLANT LOCATION 



















































Build Your Plant in TENNESSEE 

















Air-Conditioned Plants Low as $5.00 per Sq. Ft. 


INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BOND ACTS PERMIT LOCAL FINANCING 














, ‘ OTHER INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES 
A ntborative figures show that you can 
’ & a 258 INCORPORATED TOWNS 
build a modern manufacturing plant in eae a apse 
° om small and medium 
Tennessee for approximately $3.75 a square pr mange Sie: ‘. yoo large metro- 
foot without air-conditioning and as low as politan cities, with a wide choice 
approximately $5.00 a square foot with air- of plant sites. 
conditioning throughout. AMPLE LABOR SUPPLY 
That is setting production records 
These figures are based on buildings of for many nationally-known firms 
masonry construction, modern in every with plants in Tennessee. 
respect, built by experienced contractors TOOL AND DIE SHOPS 
ili ; a South’s largest concentration of 
who are thoroughly familiar with local con Tool and Die Shops for metal- 
struction costs. working industries. 
Local Financing eT ae 
wx Electricity as low as 6.03 mills 
In addition to low construction costs, speed per kwh, Also coal, fuel oil, and 
in construction, and other advantages cited natayel gus: 
in the panel at the right, Tennessee com- CENTRAL LOCATION 
munities are now authorized by special Pg area age 9 A nga Eng 
° e . e ° e rea es an e ull, 
legislative acts to issue industrial revenue making Tennessee an ideal dis- 
or full faith and credit bonds to finance tribution point. 
buildings for long-term lease to industry. 4-WAY TRANSPORTATION 
Private groups also have funds for this Rail, water, highway and ole, 
with prompt service to other 
camel iam ta major areas and centers. 
IDEAL LIVING CONDITIONS 
One of the nation’s leading recre- 
ational areas. Mountains, lakes, 
WRITE FOR mild climate. 
FULL DETAILS 


For full details on these and Tennessee’s other industrial advan- 
tages, write in confidence for the 28-page ‘Basic Data” booklet 
and folder shown here. Or, outline your requirements and we 
shall be glad to make specific studies without cost or obligation, 
based on your individual needs. Address — 


Tennessee Industrial & Agricultural Development Commission 
P-59 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee 
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TEN N ESSE a George L. Benedict, Executive Director, Tennessee Industrial & Agricultural 
Development Commission, 231 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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STATE POPULATION, 1950 (16th) 3,291,718 STATE LAND AREA (34th) 41,797 Sq. Mi. 
(1957 est. 3,463,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®*: ®? PHYSICAL FEATURES Al 
Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 


. ss ‘ The state is ularly divided into three large divisions 
lation we = —, A pen marginal known as East, Middle, and West Tennessee. The first 
numeral indicates location of city on map. extends from the heights of the Unaka Ridges along the 

North Carolina border, across the valley of the Tennes- 
(1) Chattanooga 131,041 (157.0) ; see River to the heights of the Cumberland plateau. The 
(8) Clarksville 16,264 (26.5) middle section includes a part of the Cumberland pla- 
(2) Jackson 30,207 (36.5) teau, all the Highland rim plateau and the Central basin, 
(3) Johnson City 27,864 (28.3) and extends westward to the Tennessee River. The west- 
(9) Kingsport 19,571 (27.7) ern division includes the plateau region from the Ten- 
(4) Knoxville 124,769 (131.5) nessee River to the steep slope which overlooks the Mis- 
(5) Memphis 396,000 (489.2) sissippi flood plain; also a narrow strip of lowland which 
(6) Nashville 174,307 (180.5) 


l extends to the Mississippi River. The general slope of 
(7) Oak Ridge 30,229 (29.0) the state’s surface is west by north. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DOWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
. $Q. *40-"50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, oOccuP. occuP. $1,000 $1,000 
% % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (54) ('56) 

PLETE ('49) (49) BATH % 





COUNTY 








The State 3,291,718* 12.9% 


a 
+ 
x 


8.4 $1,983 10.5% 36.0% 871,474 56.5% 2,759,416 2,517,443 


10.4 24.0 67.3 15,058 . 45,246 15,065 
6.9 P . 16,587 15,513 
\e 6,696 


45,538 
29,433 





Anderson 59,407 124.1 
Bedford ¥ 2.1 
Benton 
Blount 
Bradley 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Carter 
Cheatham 


Chester 
Claiborne 
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Franklin 
Gibson 
Giles 
Grainger 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hamblen 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardeman 
Hardin 
Hawkins 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Henry A 

Heuston 5, —i7.3 “ 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION®3 July 1, 1957—3,463,000—an increase of 5.2% from 1950 Census. 
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210 PLANT LOCATION 
MARKETS” (Cont.) 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. . ° PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
PER NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIA INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° $Q. % WHITE AGE YRS. WATER, Occup. occuP. F 
Mi. % cOM- TOILET, % (’56) 
PLETED BATH % 








The State 3,291,718* 


— 
al 
& 


808,145 $1,983 36.0% 871,474 56.5% 2,759,416 2,517,443 


2,875 964 6.0 3,042 60.1 
4,610 1,593 20.5 67.5 
2,840 998 11.9 77.5 
55,930 2,627 54.0 60.5 
2,785 17.2 22.5 
5,860 og 4 40.8 
6,745 61.7 
6,445 50.9 
5,345 63.6 
67.9 


59.5 
65.9 
46.9 
62.1 








Jackson 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Lake 


Lauderdale 
wrence 
Lincoln 
Loudon 
McMinn 


McNairy 
acon 
Madison 

Marion 
Marshall 
Maury 
Meigs 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
oore 
Morgan 
Obion 
Overton 
Pickett 
Polk 


Putnam 

ea 
Roane 
Robertson 
Rutherford 
Scott 
Sevier 
Shelby 
Smith 
Sullivan 
Sumner 
Tipton 
Trousdale 
Unicoi 
Union 
Warr 
Washington 
Weakley 
White 
Williamson 
Wilson 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—3 463, 000—an increase of 5.2% from 1950 Census. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


date yt ae aan ig By Bay NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
F NUF. I. Y. PLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
9 Y 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 GALA INURTEY GROUPS (amt) < 


(50) (°50) $1,000 $1,000 Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufactures 
214,027 612.461 1,678,786 152,698 Textile Mill Products 
18,447 59,705 246 Apparel & Related Products 
4,208 — 1A? Lumber & Wood Products 
: : ea 229 2 Furni ; 
Bou iH ie GE ee OR 
Bradley Y : 13 8,111 21,105 ulp, Paper & Products 
Campbell . . os . 1,058 Printing & Publishing 
Cannon 7 Chemicals & Products 
—— Petrol & Coal Prod 
Carter etroleum 0a! ucts 
Rubber Products 








The State 1,135,646 . 21.8 x 829 


w 
oO 





Anderson ‘ Ys 4 
Bedford , ‘ 11 
Benton 


= 
oursin 


Cheatham 
Chester 
Claiborne 
Clay 
Cocke 
Coffee 
Crockett 
Cumberland 
Davidson 
Decatur 
De Kalb 
Dickson 
Dyer 
Fayette 
Fentress 
Franklin 
Gibson 
Giles 
Grainger 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hamblen 
Hamilton 


romey e aor 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 

4,054 9,288 Fabricated Metal Products 

d Machinery, except Elec. 
69,742 203,658 et sree tied 
d d Transportation Equipment... . 
1,261 2,381 Instruments & Related Products 
1,882 2,380 Misc. Manufactures 


_ 
aun 


nN 


Paae DOOH 
OrKpp oPHrKHUW eK Us: 


SARA NPOo! 


> wee: me Bw 


All Manufacturing 


° ag 
orwr Wr a: 


1 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
1/104 63 CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 
31,735 s 
250,889 Total Establishments 
73 Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees 
ee mye 500-999 Employees 
413 952 1,000-2,499 Employees............ ee 

“da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 2,500 or more Employees 
(Continued on following page) 
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East South Central States—TENNESSEE 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING™ (Cont.) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 

















EMPLOY. van” ae =" MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL ESTAB. ~ ESTAB. ESTAB. WUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY ('50) MANUF. Art. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES by NEW 
% % 20- OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(’50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 1,135,646 21.1 21.8 4,058 829 538 214,027 612,461 1,678,786 152,698 
Henderson 5,402 8.1 54.8 19 2 1 493 692 1,212 47 
Henry 8,480 12.1 33.8 39 > 2 1,023 2,179 5,719 93 
Houston 1,497 12.6 43.0 14 ee 1 187 275 413 29 
ackson 3,726 7.7 67.1 ic) 1 ee. d d d 
efferson 6,424 14.0 39.5 21 2 3 761 1,499 4,136 122 
Johnson 341 12.1 54.2 14 ur és 50 85 18 
Knox 78,419 22.9 4.5 279 62 47 16,945 44,476 104,594 4,667 
Lake ,879 5.9 58.6 + a 304 1,061 38 
Lauderdale 7,794 3.5 59.4 21 3 2 391 581 1,138 45 
Lawrence 9,047 15.7 46.8 6 2 987 1,692 3,645 56 
Lincoln 9,007 10.8 51.2 17 3 3 822 1,835 4,082 271 
Loudon 7,632 32.8 22.8 28 3 4 2,357 4,645 7,879 342 
McMinn 10,517 29.3 25.2 76 14 11 2,934 6,645 14,249 22,311 
McNairy 6,179 15.0 54.1 28 ‘a 3 773 1,431 3,132 51 
Macon 4,289 11.6 61.6 20 2 1 492 "847 2,497 58 
Madison 21,960 15.7 21.9 61 23 6 2,864 6,899 13,804 492 
Marion 25.1 15.1 25 5 2 708 1,648 3,913 78 
arsh: 6,484 24.5 32.7 32 9 4 1,759 4,400 11,841 684 
Maury 14,465 19.7 27.7 46 8 11 3,072 9,874 29,897 2,575 
Meigs 1,740 8.6 57.1 10 ae AP 40 61 116 
Monroe 6,994 20.1 43.8 43 8 3 1,225 2,461 5,220 17: 
Montgomery 12,980 19.2 23.2 38 10 7 1,759 4,518 13,579 1,457 
Moore 1,435 15.3 58.3 3 2 1 d d 
Morgan 3,934 20.1 25.8 41 3 “—P 231 288 492 34 
Obion 10,440 15.9 34.9 29 3 5 1,371 2,961 6,901 802 
Overton 5,264 12.3 54.5 27 1 1 1,212 1,536 2,076 43 
Pickett 1,355 10.5 62.5 8 1 1 380 704 187 62 
Polk 3,553 24.0 21.1 13 2 2 599 d d d 
Putnam 8,962 17.6 29.4 49 10 5 1,357 2,364 4,929 262 
5,054 26.7 24.8 28 7 3 959 1,810 3,370 129 
Roane 9,820 31.6 13.0 35 o 7 6,094 23,608 85,087 1,465 
Robertson 9,523 15.5 42.1 21 3 1 974 3,082 64 
Rutherford 13,075 11.0 28.6 35 9 2 806 2,017 6,661 289 
Scott 4,094 24.2 20.5 44 6 de 403 818 1,434 83 
Sevier 7,5 17.8 39.6 24 3 246 450 199 
Shelby 191,193 19.8 4.6 632 192 90 32,310 103,324 336,167 31,773 
Smith 4,548 2.9 61.9 12 2 1 389 53 99 
Sullivan 33,124 39.5 8.5 82 13 23 13,909 54,666 145,474 14,639 
Sumner 11,529 18.1 40.4 32 + 5 1,735 3,774 7,597 348 
Tipton 8,973 6.8 55.7 16 a 1 435 931 1,959 73 
Trousdale 1,834 6.7 57.0 4 me 1 117 17 265 
Unicoi 4,858 28.5 13.8 17 2 2 1,042 1,952 2,707 151 
pi 2,617 12.5 60.8 1 os ee d d 
7,546 23.1 33.7 ca 11 5 1,549 3,172 7,114 339 
Washington 19,756 22.7 17.3 72 12 12 .970 7,066 15,595 969 
Weakley 9, 12.9 44.9 30 2 2 $511 1,226 496 114 
White 4,925 20.4 42.9 26 7 2 1,433 2 "349 4,530 137 
Williamson 8,335 10.7 41.2 19 2 1 395 "860 1,845 228 
Wilson 9,351 15.5 36.2 26 5 a 979 1,946 5,032 179 


“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS * 2: 2 


Tennessee mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $119,316,000, an increase 
of 11.7% from 1954. (A further increase 
of 15.5% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Tennessee ranked 26th, producing 
0.76% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were coal, 
cement, phosphate rock, and zinc. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 12,558,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 15,350, soft- 
wood 2,590, hardwood 12,760; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 838, softwood 
169, hardwood 669; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 993, softwood 234, hard- 
wood 759. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 5,770, 
softwood 882, hardwood 4,888; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 244, softwood 
52, hardwood 192; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 252, softwood 53, hardwood 
199. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Large over-all water supply but prob- 
lems of pollution and local water supply 
are present.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:*! Privately owned 2; pub- 
licly owned 24; federal projects 4. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"* Natural gas 30. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 64. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 5,547,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
59 (kw.):** 1958—1,056,000; 1959— 
765,000. Total—1,821,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:®° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—8,848,000 short 
tons, 1.67% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®5> Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 1,736,000; utilities 
1,736,000. Undeveloped—507,000. 
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ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
TENNESSEE *° 


Of 000, or annual revenue, 
é “ rth exception noted) 


CHATTANOOGA, ELECTRIC POWER 


BOARD, CITY OF 
6th and Market Sts., Chattanooga. 


GSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 
422 Broad St., pay ah 
Annual revenue: $4,016,715. 


Electric only 

KNO: BOARD. 
626 So. Gay St., Knoxville 11. 

Electric 


MEMPHIS LIGHT, GAS & WATER DIV. 
179 Madison Ave., Memphis. 
Electric only. 


HHVILLE ELECTRIC SER Es. 
Nae Church St., Nashville 3. 
Electric only. 

HHVILLE GAS CO. 
NON Church St., Nashville 3. 
Gas only. 


State is - serv Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. ws Louisiana.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Chattanooga 1, 2, 3, 4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21 

Clarksville 2, 15, 21, 26 

Jackson 2, 5, 6, 21 

Johnson City 3, 7, 8, 17, 21, 22 

Kingsport 7, 17, 21, 22 

Knoxville 2, 3, 9, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23 

Memphis 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25 

Nashville 2, 15, 16, 19, 21, 23, 26 

Oak Ridge 2 


RAILROADS ** 


1. Central of Georgia Ry., Savannah, 
Ga. 

2. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

4. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry., 
200 East Tenth St., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn. 

5. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

6. Illinois Central RR, 135 €E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

7. Clinchfield R.R., Erwin, Tenn. 

8. East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina R.R., P.O. Box 449, John- 
son City, Tenn. 

9. Smokey Mountain R.R., Sevierville, 
Tenn. 

10. Chicago Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

11. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

12. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3,,Mo. 

13. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

14. Union Ry., P.O. Box 2697, Memphis 
2, Tenn. 

15. Tennessee Central Ry., American 


Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(Continued on page 212) 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont) 
AIRLINES *? 


16. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

17. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

18. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

19. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

20. Air Taxi: 

Southeast Aircraft Sales & Charter, 
Lovell Field, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Cherokee Aviation Corp., Municipal 
(McGhee-Tyson) Airport, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Memphis Aero Corp., Municipal Air- 
port, Memphis, Tenn. 

21. Southeast Airlines, P.O. Box 46, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

22. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 

23. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

24. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

25. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

26. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

27. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥ 

There are 21 Class I and 23 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *“ 
from Memphis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—547 

New Orleans, La.—408 

New York, N. Y.—1,146 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,197 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
414,052 -160 
5,991,238 2.320 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 

Corp. Excise Tax 16,233,301 6.286 
Income from Stocks 


& Bonds 4,620,672 1.789 
Property Tax 8,737 .003 
Privilege Tax 1,865,018 -722 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 8,031,958 3.110 
Gasoline Tax 65,470,454 25.353 
Use Fuel Tax 2,240,048 .867 
Motor Vehicles Fees 24,426,936 9.459 
Chain Store Tax 204,245 079 


Cigarette Tax 
Sales Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 


15,027,334 5.819 
91,575,457 35.462 
4,186,659 1,622 
8,569,361 3.318 
4,691,700 1.818 


Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 

Gift Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 28,085,445 

Total $258,236,742* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 


PLANT LOCATION 


detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
72; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—224. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $3,081.6, DEPOSITS $2,- 
B33 


Tennessee is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 8." State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. 


92 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF CHATTANOOGA, 
750 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn., 
E. Y. Chapin, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,500, Surplus $3,500, Deposits $93,771. 
HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, 701 
Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn., W. 
Roy Meyers, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,500, Surplus $5,000, Deposits $148,- 
929. 

HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, 531 
S. Gay St., Knoxville 2, Tenn., Howard 
P. Preston, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, 
Surplus, Undivided Profits and/or Re- 
serves $5,883, Deposits $123,183. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MEMPHIS, 127 Madison Ave., Memphis 
1, Tenn., Norfleet Turner, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $6,000, Surplus $12,000, Deposits 
$231,445, 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN MEMPHIS, 2nd and Monroe Sts., 
Memphis, Tenn., James L. Ross, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,500, Surplus $6,500, 
Deposits $106,300. 

UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF MEMPHIS, Madison Ave. at 
Front St., Memphis 1, Tenn., John E. 
Brown, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,500, Sur- 
plus $15,000, Deposits $319,479. 
COMMERCE UNION BANK, 400 
Union St., Nashville 3, Tenn., Edward 
Potter, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,500, 
Surplus $3,500, Deposits $124,273. 
FIRST AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK, 326 Union St., Nashville 3, 
Tenn., P. D. Houston, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $6,000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits 
$246,763. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK IN NASH- 
VILLE, 170 4th Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn., Sam M. Fleming, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits 
$194,390. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 71 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 

Textile Mill Products 99.62 118.33 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 217.97 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 212.82 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 315.97 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 161.70 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 02. 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 t 
Rubber Products 176.58 

Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 165.51 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 187.70 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 155.71 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 237.01 
Machinery, t Elec. 191.07 279.89 
Transportation Equipmen 276.88 362.12 
Instruments & Related Pre Prod’ s 222.98 Tt 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre 
sents value of products shi; sama vee Foe ypu re- 
sales) during the year less cost of materials, 
ogee, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work 

Tt Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 

Chattanooga 

SCOTT N. BROWN, Pres., Real Estate 
Management, Inc., 709 Chestnut St. 

ED GARLAND, Exec. Director, Chatta- 

nooga C. ¢ C., 819 Broad St. 

DURWARD B . WILLIAMS, Indust. Director, 
Chattanoo ooga ¢ a of 100, c/o Chat- 
tanooga Cc. 

Clinton 


OLIVER H. ANDERSON, Exec. Sec., Ander- 
son County Industrial Development Com- 


mission, Municipal Bldg. 

Erwin 

GEORGE M. TIMBERMAN, Gen. Indust. 
Agent, Clinchfield Railroad Co. 

Knoxville 

CHARLES F. se 4 Asst. Mgr., C. of C., 
918 Gay Si., s. 

Lawrenceburg 


CHESTER P. WEBB, Indust. Director, Law- 
rence County C. of C., P.O. Box 86. 

Memphis 

JACK A. BELZ, Exec. Vice-Pres., Union 
pe Co., 1175 Morehead St. 

W. PORTER GRACE, Vice-Pres., Union 
Planters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Madison at Front St. 

JAMES B. THURSTON, Biposies. Indust. 

Dept., Memphis C. of C., P.O. Box 224. 


Nashville 


GEORGE G. BARBEE, Indust. Dir., C. of C. 


A. CAMPBELL GIBSON, Mgr. Indust. 
Power, Nashville Electric Service, 1214 
Church St. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 753,510, elementary 568,000, 
secondary 185,510. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 26,478, elementary 19,263, sec- 
ondary 7,215. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $2,875 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 29 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 26 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 


3,418, secondary 512. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $166 (U‘S. 
$265). 
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East South Central States—TENNESSEE 


CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 


(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


REL. 
HUMID. 


To 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





January 





STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 


Doily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 
Doily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 


January 
Seasonal 


Janvary 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


i 


Snow, Sleet 1.0° or More 


July 1:00 P.M. 


90° ond Above 
Tero and Below 





Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis (U) 
Memphis 
Nashville 

Oak Ridge (R) 
Oak Ridge Area 
U: Urban site. 
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R: Rural site. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 21,395, elementary 14,023, sec- 
ondary 7,372. Teachers, 1954—906. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—24. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 85, secondary 49. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 83,205, trade and industrial schools 
14,304. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
350,000, trade and industrial schools 
$945,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 54,- 
030, male 34,472, female 19,558. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 6,172, male 4,571, 
female 1,601. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 7, private 38. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 6,341, masters 1,419, 
doctorates 100. Value of school plants, 
1954—$145,587,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$71,556,000. Institution with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 207,000, hunt- 
ers 137,000; big game taken 940. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 18, acreage 73,046. 


c: Airport and City 
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3-20 
3-28 


11-12 
11-7 
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MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 293, acreage 8,787. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
654,000, hunting 410,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
42,203. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 27, 
18-hole 23. Semi-private—9-hole 9, 18- 
hole 6. Municipal—9-hole 9, 18-hole 9. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **° Outboard 
motors 93,000. Total power boats 105,- 
176; percent of U.S. total 1.78. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): Baseball—5 minor league teams. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
29, Sunday 12; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,011,000, Sunday 806,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 125; 
AM 99, FM 12, TV 14. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 107; with 100 beds or more 
27; with 300 beds or more 5. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 10,359; per 
100,000 estimated population 299.1. 
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82 Cloudy 
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43 
42 
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44 
42 
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See eQ eee 


an 4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—103. 


DENTISTS: ™! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—40. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—2, 
enrollment 802,680. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 563,745. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


Malignant neoplasms 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system 
Accidents 
“ey 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
Buford Ellington, D.; U.S. Senate—2 
D.; U.S. House—7 D., 2 R. State Senate 
—28 D., 5R.; State House—82 D., 17 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*™ To- 
tal 939,000; Democrat 457,000; Repub- 
lican 462,000; other 21,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—2,042,000; percent voted 46.0. 








EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


tion of nonfarm jobs in nearly all sections of the country. 
The increasingly important role of women in the labor 
market stems, to some extent, from changes in employ- 
ment patterns and attitudes growing out of World War II. 


In November 1955, about one-third of the Nation’s non- 


it one-fourth the total in prewar 1940. 
In November 1955, women filled a significant propor- 


farm jobs were held by women, as compared with about 


WIVES WHO WORK 
One reason for the rise in family income since the war 
has been the tendency of more than one member of a 
family to work outside the home. The more education a 


woman has, the more likely she is to be in the labor force. 











214 PLANT LOCATION 


Your location problems are 

BIG problems. A lot of money 

will be riding on your decision. 

So you need the whole story. 

You want facts, not fancy. You 

want decimal points, not round 

numbers. This is just the ma = O or > se 8 
kind of straight-from-the- soa 

shoulder information you'll get | anuuuqn neuen : 


from Northern Natural’s Area PROFESSIONAL AREA : Qi iad: 
Development Department. 
DEVELOPMENT DATA 


YOUR PROBLEM is unique “TAILOR-MADE” TO MEET 
...no one else has exactly the YOUR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
same combination of require- —_ 
ments. And no “ready-made” 
answers will fit your needs. 


vyungunnntttttle 
sgworgunusn uc nnn nee ta 5 @ As. 





Af 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 


Current investigations will re- < Don ) / i Faeilitios ey, 
veal the region’s economic y. af Rogistor. 


“a : 
opportunities for your use in MA 
future planning. 


~ 
~ 
~ 


Dependable market studies will 
be custom-made to gauge your 
market potential in the region. 


Realistic industrial plant site 
evaluations will be reduced to 
your specifications. ..ready 
for negotiation. 


You will find that financing is 
available in this development- 
conscious region when loca- 
tional factors fit your needs. 


For the manufacturer who 
subcontracts —index of pro- 
duction facilities and capa- 
bilities in a six-state area 
readily available for the first 
time through electronic 
tabulation. 


FOR F 
INFOR 


Write, wire or call Randall 
T. Klemme, Director, Area 
Development Department, 
Northern Natural Gas 
Company, 2223 Dodge Street, 
Phone Webster 7600, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Inquiries held confidential. 


"Nort rn Natural 
Gas Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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IOW Ed B. Storey, Director, lowa Development Commission, Room 200, Jewett Building, Des ‘| 
Moines, Iowa. 
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STATE LAND AREA (25th) 56,045 Sq. Mi. ; 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (22nd) 2,621,073 : 
(1957 est. 2,799,000) 3 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION **: *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
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(14) Ames 22,898 (28.1) 

(1) Burlington 30,613 (34.9) 

(2) Cedar Rapids 72,296 (84.6) 
(3) Clinton 30,379 (34.1) 

(4) Council Bluffs 45,429 (52.0) 
(5) Davenport 74,549 (84.9) 
(6) Des Moines 177,965 (208.5) 
(7) Dubuque 49,671 (57.7) 

(8) Fort Dodge 25,115 (27.5) 
(9) Iowa City 27,212 (33.0) 
(10) Mason City 27,980 (35.1) 
(11) Ottumwa 33,631 (38.0) 
(12) Sioux City 83,991 (95.7) 
(13) Waterloo 65,198 (76.5) 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Iowa lies wholly in the prairie plains region. For the most part its surface 
is that of a prairie tableland, moderately rolling, and with a general but scarcely 
perceptible slope, which in the eastern two-thirds is from northwest to southeast, 
and in the western third from northeast to southwest. Elevations above the sea 














range from between 1,200 to 1,600 ft. in the northwest to 500 ft. and less in 
the southeast. In the southern half of the state the height of the crests of the 
divides is very uniform. The northern half is more broken and irregular. The most 
marked departures from the prairie surface are in the northeast and southwest. 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL‘’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * sa. 0-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. OccuUP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % cOM- DOLLARS $5,000 ‘TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State 2,621,073* 47 3.3% 47.7% 0.8% 31.0 9.8 686,785 $3,068 18.4% 51.4% 780,167 63.4% 3,077,580 2,640,544 
Allamakee 16,351 26 —48 19.3 0.1 31.0 8.7 4,110 2,137 8.8 37.5 4,577 68.7 16,663 14,230 
Appanoose 19,683 38 —188 38.7 1.1 34.8 8.7 5,455 1,795 5.4 25.2 6,339 71.5 14,480 12,015 
Audubon 11,579 26 —18 243 #9 30.6 88 2,960 2,573 11.1 46.0 3,508 63.7 13,071 7,655 
Benton 22,656 32 —1.0 32.5 0.1 31.4 9.4 5,905 2,821 16.2 44.3 6,887 62.9 24,614 22,057 
Black Hawk 100,448 177 25.6 84.0 2.7 29.3 11.0 26,485 3,714 24.3 61.8 29,189 65.0 128,349 77,387 
Boone 28,139 49 —5.S 43.2 0.1 33.3 9.4 7,505 3,089 17.2 53.2 8,375 63.5 27,902 19,993 
Bremer 18,884 43 5.3 27.1 uf? 30.5 8.8 5,040 2,705 12.3 45.9 5,534 63.9 22,216 20,635 
Buchanan 21,927 39 4.5 22.2 0.1 31.7 9.5 5,140 2 12.5 36.6 5,767 64.9 17,567 13,729 
Buena Vista 21,113 37 6.4 32.9 ¢ 31.5 108 5,710 3,277 21.3 7.1 460 59.9 29,774 24,843 
Butler 17,394 30 —3.3 0.1 31.0 8.8 4,550 2,525 12.9 40.6 5,293 1. 0,583 13,875 
Calhoun 16,925 30 —3.7 0.1 31.6 9.7 4,330 3,007 18.4 49.3 5,164 60.0 16,877 15,302 
Carroll 23,065 40 ‘s.. Se 8 28.5 8.9 5,855 3,068 20.2 51.9 6,380 60.0 31,433 23,337 
Cass 18,532 33 —0.6 35.0 0.2 33.3 9.8 5,050 2,626 14.0 49.3 5,945 60.5 27,342 19,564 
Cedar 16,910 29 0.2 15.6 33.0 9.1 4,580 3,033 20.2 51.4 5,229 62.5 22,114 21,815 
Cerro Gordo 46,053 80 5.0 71.6 0.7 6.3 112 12,125 3,379 21.3 58.9 13,667 62. 206 161 
Cherokee 19,052 33 —l1 40.4 32.9 9.3 4,685 3,286 21.4 53.0 5,072 56.6 21,308 20,268 
Chickasaw 15,228 30 ie a 30.2 8.8 4,010 2,636 12.3 36.3 4,332 66.9 : 11,756 
Clay 18,103 32 19 41.1 0.1 30.6 11.2 4,750 3,144 21.5 56.6 5,498 7 17,207 
Clayton 22,522 29 —7.4 vi $3 32.1 8.8 6,050 2,424 12.0 38.7 “ 65.7 22,421 5,89 
Clinton 49,664 72 11.1 66.5 0.5 32.6 9.7 13,015 3,323 20.4 61.6 14,852 65.0 ‘ 46,325 
Crawford 19,741 2 —3.9 23.1 0.1 30.2 8.8 4,985 2,647 188 38.2 5,687 60.2 20,045 15,230 
Dallas 23,661 40 —40 26.1 0.6 33.3 10.7 6,515 2,952 17.8 51.7 7,574 64.8 28,058 20,569 
Delaware 17,734 31 —4.1 22:5 0. 29.1 8.9 4,705 2,670 16.1 37.0 5,017 61.2 14,255 11,087 
Des Moines 42,056 103 14.3 72.8 0.9 32.7 9.9 11,720 3,297 18.9 63.0 12,989 64.6 9,550 41,602 
Dickinson 12,756 33 4.7 * 0.1 31.3 10.7 3,505 2,768 17.6 50.1 3,919 63.4 14,304 8,462 
Dubuque 71,337 117 11.9 69.6 0.2 29.1 9.1 16,790 3,513 23.3 46.0 18,574 59.3 87,613 79,995 
Emmet 14,102 36 5.2 47.6 “ie 29.6 10.0 4.005 3,197 20.4 52.5 4,118 60.8 17,633 15,262 
Fayette 28,294 39 —29 27.8 0.1 31.6 9.2 7,530 2,678 13.4 45.5 67.5 30,883 21,914 
Floyd 21,505 43 6.6 47.9 0.1 30.9 9.8 3,023 17.1 48.0 6,408 63.7 22,329 18,461 
Franklin 16,268 28 —0.7 27.2 a 30.7 9.0 4,325 3,128 21.7 48.0 4,907 58.0 18,730 11,368 
Greene 15,544 27 —64 27.8 is 32.2 10.7 3,975 2,750 16.7 50.8 4,798 59.5 18,488 15,230 
Grundy 13,722 27 1.5 ip eS eae 3,660 3,050 17.4 54.2 4,218 56.6 17,656 13,351 
Guthrie 15,197 26 —11.7 or ey: 32.2 9.2 3,945 2,165 8.7 39.1 4,829 65.9 13,886 11,294 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION 3) July 1, 1957—2,799,000—an increase of 6.8% from 1950 Census. (Continued on next page) 











MARKETS” (Cont.) 


PLANT LOCATION 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 















por. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES yay FAMILIES DWELL’S, DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER ME INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . sa. 40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER occur. Occur. $1,000 = $1,000 
Mi. % %o ° DOLLARS $5,000 = TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State 2,621,073* 47 3.3% 47.7% 08% 31.0 9.8 686,785 $3,068 184% 51.4% 780,167 63.4% 3,077,580 2,640,544 
Hamilton 19,660 “4 is may. @A 310 9.7 5,325 2,942 18.4 49.7 6,013 59.8 25,510 18,844 
Hancock 15,077 27 21 o3 29.3 8.9 3,705 3,302 26.5 49.5 4,340 60.4 17,374 12,689 
Hardin 22,218 39 —1.4 36.0 0.2 32.9 9.9 6,395 3, 17.6 54.5 7,085 61.4 1, 22,399 
Harrison 19,560 28 —14.1 18.1 0.1 31.0 9.4 5,115 2,397 14.2 36.5 5,881 63.7 17,113 14,083 
Henry 18,708 43 4.0 31.2 08 35.1 9.4 4,800 2,746 13.8 48.8 5,330 65.9 20,990 14,463 
Howard 13,105 3s -61 $78 “ 31.6 8.7 3,330 2,277 13.1 32.1 3,738 67.8 11,907 9,557 
Humboldt 13,117 30 —2.5 24.5 30.6 . 10.2 3,295 3,170 22.2 46.5 3,874 61.2 16,872 13,116 
Ida 10,697 3 63 se ne 31.7 8.9 2,925 3,051 23.5 51.4 3, 57.2 12,023 10,946 
lowa 15,835 a7: =~69 im 0.1 32.1 8.8 4,420 2,744 19.2 48.8 4,672 65.8 18,417 3,346 
Jackson 18,622 29 =—29 23.1 os 31.5 8.8 4,620 2,602 13.8 34.2 5,487 67.0 21,569 17,395 
Jasper 32,305 44 2.6 36.3 0.2 30.3 9.5 8,890 3,035 16.6 47.5 9,793 65.2 6,484 31,347 
Jefferson 15,696 36 —04 46.5 0.2 33.0 98 4,315 2,411 10.1 47.0 4,912 66.2 17,842 12,668 
Johnson 45,756 74 8=637.9 59.5 0.6 26.2 12.3 11,110 3,034 = 19.3 63.9 11,761 55.8 47,269 42,593 
Jones 19,401 33 2.8 35.0 0.3 29.7 9.0 915 2,721 += :15.2 43.7 5,427 59.0 2, 394 
Keokuk 16,797 29 —8.7 : 34.3 9.2 4,505 2,241 9. 35.5 5,410 70.8 17,310 17,477 
Kossuth 26,241 27. «15. 206 ee 27.8 8.9 6,695 3,129 21.3 47.2 7,145 59.1 29,077 20,44 

43,102 83 49 72.1 28 32.6 9.3 10,965 3,144 17.1 54.2 12,935 66.7 41,135 44,971 
Linn 104,274 146 17.0 75.0 08 32.4 11.2 28,570 3,433 21.9 64.3 31,821 65.9 150,175 160,652 
Louisa 11,101 2 =—2.5 i a 316 9.9 ,855 487 = 13.9 37.2 3,389 64.3 11,21 8,77 
Lucas ,069 28 —17.2 44.1 0.1 35.7 9.0 3,280 2,155 9.4 38.4 3,963 68.1 11,264 8,2 
Lyon 14,697 25 —4.4 18.0 ap 27.6 8.7 3,805 2,978 20.1 38.5 4,098 57.3 14,18 13,287 
Mahaska 24,672 43 —68 45.1 0.4 32.8 9.0 6,530 2,578 13.4 48.9 7,938 64.4 28,877 ,03 
Marion 25,930 46 —4.0 46.5 0.5 338 87 6,435 2,536 11.6 39.3 7,517 66.0 21,390 0, 
Marshall 35,611 62 0.6 55.7 0.7 32.4 10.7 9,630 3,215 19.4 56.3 10,765 62.3 46,595 37,873 
Mills ,064 32 —66 338.2 0.1 306 9.8 3,110 2,465 9.8 37.0 3,625 60.7 11,144 10, 
Mitchell 13,945 30 —1.2 24.6 “4 31.4 9.5 3,485 2,713 14.4 42.8 4,110 67.2 5,309 13,300 

onroe 11,814 27 —188 41.0 1.0 33.7 8.8 3,185 2,148 6.5 24.8 3,577 69.1 10,230 5,5 
Montgomery 15,685 ay, O01 6416 OO 33.2 10.4 4,470 2,632 12.7 56.1 5,028 61.7 20,493 16,319 
Muscatine 32,148 73 2.7 59.2 0.3 32.5 8.9 395 2,913 14.5 52.0 10,024 61.6 40,750 32,413 
O’Brien 18,970 3 1? a1 na 30.7 8.9 5,175 3,054 19.7 54.6 5, 60.9 25,912 19,065 
Osceola 10,181 26 —4.0 25.1 i 28.5 8.8 2,555 3,290 24.8 34.5 2,922 58.7 11,187 10,361 
Page 23,921 45 —3.9 503 0.5 34.8 10.1 17 2,529 12.9 54.9 7,127 58.5 31,988 21,367 
Palo Alto 15,891 23  —L7 - 23.7 a 27.9 9.7 3,975 2,629 14.7 43.9 4,369 59.1 17,844 12,912 
Plymouth 23,252 37 1.1 = 35.1 me 29.3 8.8 465 3; 22.7 47.7 6,529 57.9 28,834 24,697 
Pocahontas 5,49 27 —4.7 y 0.4 29.2 9.7 3,790 3,078 20.7 42.1 4,454 59.3 6,685 12,800 
Polk 226,010 381 15.4 88.5 3.8 31.1 11.9 61,640 3,651 25.8 66.2 70,128 66.7 309,954 401,991 
Pottawattamie 69,682 72 4.4 67.7 0.9 30.4 9.8 18,485 3,229 18.1 57.9 20,620 68.9 68,5 62,507 
Poweshiek 19,344 33 3.1 35.3 0.3 30.0 10.2 4,865 2,700 16.1 49.2 5,531 62.7 19,650 6,363 
Sac 17,518 30 —0.7 18.1 0.1 31.3 9.3 600 3,141 21.0 54.3 5,236 61. 21, 17,743 
Scott ,698 222 18.8 81.3 1.2 31.5 10.3 26,220 3,631 24.8 68.0 440 58.6 136,599 130,20 
Shelby 15,942 27 —4.7 14.6 i“ 28.7 8.9 3,795 2,645 15.8 49.2 4,478 60.0 15,312 15,256 
Sioux 26,381 4% 6-88 = «10.0 ma 27.1 8.6 6,155 2,924 18.0 38.3 7,297 62.1 28,810 22,527 
Story 44,294 78 32.5 60.2 0.4 26.3 12.3 10,845 3,157 19.4 62.1 12,295 56.3 y 38,363 
Tama 21,688 30.6330 3S 2.2 32.5 8.9 5,545 2,889 17.7 45.2 6,681 65.0 22,876 20,165 
Union 15,651 37 -—39 53.1 0.1 34.6 9.8 3,990 2,541 14.5 46.8 5,001 66.6 15,570 10,522 
Wapello 47,397 109 7.0 71.0 1.0 31.2 9.2 13,130 3,084 16.1 46.7 14,558 67.5 5,962 35,114 
Warren 17,758 31 0.4 29.0 0.1 29.7 10.2 ,49 2,578 13.4 36.4 5,32 68.3 14,262 11,259 
Washington 19,557 34 2.5 30.2 0.1 31.9 9.4 5,025 2,866 18.1 44.8 6,037 64.6 27,409 20,022 
Webster 44,241 62 6.6 56.8 0.8 30.6 10.1 11,065 3,277 19.0 56.3 13,051 60.0 58,084 39,467 
Winnebago 13,450 4 6 --3.7 «6206 ia 29.9 8.9 3,370 2,853 17.2 43.7 3,816 65.0 16,434 9,799 
Winneshiek 21,639 32 —2.8 28.0 ag 29.6 8.6 5,400 2,373 13.0 37.2 5,869 67.3 19,558 14,542 
Woodbury 103,917 119 0.3 80.8 1.2 30.9 10.5 27,035 3,377 22.0 61.2 31,253 60.7 149,041 135,959 
Worth 11,068 23% 8-33 0.5 31.6 8.8 2,625 3,025 19.1 40.9 3,208 64.8 9,106 7,015 
Wright 19,652 24 —19 37.3 31.1 10.2 5.215 3,025 19.8 54.0 6,054 57.9 23,502 17,985 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 3) July 1, 1957—2, 799, 000—an increase of 6.8% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. — MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (’50) MANUF. Agni. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 

% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(‘50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 1,002,180 15.2 28.5 3,320 607 274 122,763 443,615 1,235,965 73,410 
Allamakee 6,066 5.4 52.1 23 os 1 234 478 953 44 
Appanoose 6,532 8.7 32.0 20 5 1 351 780 1,821 119 
Audubon 4,353 3.2 54.9 12 1 ee 99 274 531 30 
Benton 8,154 7.3 44.6 22 3 es 175 485 1,452 44 
Black Hawk 42,128 38.7 8.1 143 38 14 12,631 51,787 110,908 8,275 
Boone 9,260 6.6 30.2 28 4 1 308 987 2,293 95 
Bremer 7,274 11.0 42.6 40 4 1 578 1,828 6,735 348 
Buchanan 7,137 9.6 42.5 18 3 es 211 540 1,075 49 
Buena Vista 7,812 7.9 37.8 34 5 1 629 2,576 4,899 153 
Butler 6,626 7.2 52.6 20 oe oe 65 147 402 50 
Calhoun 5,811 4.1 45.5 20 ee os 81 211 575 21 
Carroll 8,646 6.0 39. 22 6 2 450 1,117 2,239 217 
Cass 7,202 4.7 40.6 23 3 1 227 599 2,165 502 
Cedar 6, 4.3 $2.0 18 es oe 49 113 266 16 
Cerro Gordo 18,329 18.2 15.6 60 22 6 2,939 10,791 28,586 1,707 
Cherokee 6,949 3.8 44.0 23 3 «$ 225 673 1,305 247 
Chickasaw ,680 9.2 50.3 20 1 os 116 264 587 46 
Clay 6,785 5.2 40.1 31 5 2 407 1,170 3,057 104 
Clayton 8,421 6.3 52.0 48 4 ar 349 676 1,341 147 
Clinton 19,204 27.1 18.9 64 8 14 4,403 16,026 60,385 4,595 
Crawford 7,337 3.2 48.5 15 es 59 148 411 7 
Dallas 9,029 8.9 34.7 27 12 570 1,662 4,209 495 
Delaware 6,740 3.8 55.1 21 3 ow 106 234 551 50 
Des Moines 16,578 22.5 10.9 75 23 15 5,181 17,816 73,186 1,541 
Dickinson 4,628 6.6 34.0 16 2 2° 130 283 85 44 
Dubuque 28,141 30.6 12.8 113 23 16 8,316 32,405 7 825 1,517 
Emmet 5,17 11.6 32.8 21 6 2 478 1,503 545 220 
Fayette 10,877 6.9 42.6 39 4 1 316 735 4324 414 


“da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





(Continued on page 218) 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


Pout & Higtoct Toohants- ve 








Tobacco Manuf: ee 
Textile Mill Wedene. 4 eet 

Apparel & Related Products 
Lumber & Wood Products...... ohana ‘ 28 
Furniture & Fixtures .............+.. SS 
Pulp, Paper & Products.............. ; 23 

WY 6.5080 c% est enes's 87 

Chemicals & Products...........+...+. 49 
Petroleum & Coal Products .......... 1 
pe) ee err ‘ 5 
Leather & Leather Products.......... ‘ 6 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 44 
Primary Metal Industries... 32 
Fabricated Metal Products. ..... 54 
Machinery, cabedenbeccacne 129 
ea pwaank ee cies e eae se ° 

ransportation Equipment............ 2 
Instruments & ated Products..... bien 3 
Misc. Manufactures ..... bivbcee deep abe 46 

All Manufacturing...... s aivathik ame 881 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY MEMBERS OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments................ - 3,320 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees. ...........+..55 39 
500-999 Employees. ................ 24 
1,000-2,499 Employees.............. 23 
2,500 or more Employees............ 8 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING ™ (Cont, 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


EMPLOY. — MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE VALUE CAPITAL 
In ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAS. NUMBER ADDED EXPEND. 
TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. bY NEW 
20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS MANUF. $1,000 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:®? Natural gas 
19; manufactured gas 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas 3. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 174. 





EMPLOY. 
TOTAL 


COUNTY MANUF. nen. 


to 
(°50) (°50) 


$1,000 





The State 1,002,180 15.2 3,320 


607 274 


122,763 443,615 1,235,965 73,410 
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“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ®* »2: 3 


Iowa mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $63,555,000, an increase of 
8.1% over 1954. (A further increase of 
4.7% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Iowa ranked 32nd, producing 0.4% of 
the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were cement, stone, sand 
and gravel, and coal. 


FORESTS * 


Total forest land, 1953, 2,510,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
volume, 1953—total 4,119, hardwood 
4,119; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
219, hardwood 219; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 76, softwood 1, hardwood 
75. Growing stock in millions of cu. 
ft: Net Volume, 1953—total 1,183, 
softwood 1, hardwood 1,182; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 49, softwood 
less than one-half million, hardwood 49; 


Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 17, soft- 
wood less than one-half million, hard- 
wood 17. 


WATER ** 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“No over-all shortage of water, but 
numerous problems of flood control, 
drainage, inadequacy in dry periods, 
pollution, and sedimentation. Only cities 
on Mississippi and Missouri Rivers have 
assurance of large surface water supplies 
without storage reservoirs.” (Urban Land 
Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956: Privately owned 6; pub- 
licly owned 5, 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 1,598,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):** 1958—176,000; 1959—30,- 
000; 1960—33,000; 1961—75,000. Total 
—314,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:** Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—1,358,000 short 
tons, 0.26% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 139,000; utilities 
139,000; industrial less than 500. Un- 
developed—454,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
IOWA ** 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
TE POWER CO. 


INTERSTA’ 
1000 Main St., Dubuque. 
Electric only. 


IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT & powes co. 
Security Bldg., Cedar Rapi 
Electric Td gas. 


IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
206 E. 2nd St., Davenport. 
Electric and gas. 


IOWA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
823 Walnut St., Des 1 Moines 3. 
Electric and gas. 


IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 

Orpheum-Electric Bldg., Sioux City 2. 
Serves Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota. 
Electric and gas. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of a city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Ames 4, 15 

Burlington 1, 2, 20 

Cedar Rapids 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 20, 21, 22 

Clinton 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 20 

Council Bluffs 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 
(For airlines, see Omaha, Nebr.) 

Davenport 1, 2, 5, 8, 20, 21, 23 

Des Moines 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 20, 21, 23 

Dubuque 1, 5, 6, 9, 20 

Fort Dodge 6, 9, 15, 16, 20, 23 

Towa City 2, 3, 21 

Mason City 2, 4, 5, 9, 16, 17, 20, 23 

Ottumwa 1, 2, 5, 11, 20 

Sioux City 1, 4, 5, 6, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24 

Waterloo 2, 6, 7, 9, 20, 23 


RAILROADS ** 
1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
ead W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, II. 
3. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Ry., P.O. 
Box 351, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 

. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, IL. 

. Illinois Central RR. 135 £E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

. Waterloo R.R., Waterloo, Iowa 

. Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western Ry., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

. Des Moines & Central Iowa Ry., 511 
Second Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa 

. Des Moines Union Ry., Union Sta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago 6, Il. 

. Des Moines Western Ry., 1010 Story 
St., Boone, Iowa 

. Fort Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern Ry., 1010 Story St., Boone, Iowa 

. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 
E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 

. Mason City & Clear Lake R.R., 
22-2nd St., Mason City, lowa 

. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. Sioux City Terminal Ry., Sioux City 
6, Iowa 


AIRLINES ¥? 
20. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Louis 21, Mo. 

United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 

Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

Air Taxi: 

Hunter Flying Service, Hunter Air- 
port, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Braniff International Airways, Ex- 

change Park, Dallas, Texas 

North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 

34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50, 

Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 18 Class I and 30 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *™* 
from Des Moines to: 


Chicago, Ill.—342 

New Orleans, La.—1,020 
New York, N. Y.—1,166 
San Francisco, Calif.—1,864 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 


co 


House, Inc., 


de 
of 


pyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
Chicago, Ill. For further 
tailed information contact them at any 
the following addresses: 
New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
(Continued on page 220) 


West North Central States—IOWA 


Looking for the ideal plant site? 


We have Industrial Sites 


“Made to Order’ 
IPALCO-LAND! 


Everything about Iowa points to Nature’s bounty. The rich black soil 
yields quickly to cultivation—the wealth of natural resources makes avail- 
able raw materials in abundance for industrial use. There is plenty of water 
in Iowa—the only state in the Union bordered by two navigable rivers. 


in Centrally 
Located... 


@ IDEAL LOCATION . . . lowa is near the 
geographi 


oo. LIVING — You're just a few mi: 
c center of the U.S., yagi office or 


utes from = plant. in. lows there's 
r time, ce ai our 

pe ak cod-producing area of the interests in the home, school and church 

a wae a aie re SS Sein ten coat 


@ ADEQUATE LABOR 
is skilled — with 
chanical skill and 








@ AMPLE TRANSPORTATION — soar in- 
dustries are served by major rail, motor from | oye 
and air lines — freight needs are fully an- joan "Cae. a aly mainte- 


ticipated and served with every modern know-how and practice are part of 
facility. of life. 


.. Plus Plenty of Dependable Electric 
Power Assured with the IOWA GRID! 









































@ The state's “grid system” pomnens all its industrial Ragen @ surplus of 
trical energy — tappi nationa re aspera Bae connecti ci towe 
qunwetiag plants. gh Herne ad need fear a shortage of power n- J i 


For information Contact Area Development Dept. 
lowA Power AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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is your business 


on the move ? 


fer 


New industries and 
established industries are on 
the move to the Midwest. 


If you’re looking for a 
plant site, why not utilize 
the services of our industrial 
development executives. 


Because these men are 
also experienced engineers, 
they can give you the kind of 
information you need in order 
to make the right move. 


For details call, 
CHestnut 1 - 4700, collect, or write, 
H. H. Mcintyre, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
Wabash Railroad, 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 





PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
(Cont.) 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1958 

Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 448,324 -195 
Franchise Tax 

Annual Corpora- 

tion Report Included in Initial Taxes 

Income Tax 31,986,469 13.938 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage} 

T 3,442,892 1.500 


49,067,520 21,381 
19.358 
009 


‘ax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Tax 
Motor Carrier Tax 
Chain Store Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Sales Tax} J 
Use Tax] Included = Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 591,880 2.872 
Inheritance Tax 7, "427,756 3.237 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 8,528,758 
Total $229,491,254* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
97; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—564. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $3,129.1, DEPOSITS $2,- 
856.6.™ 


Iowa is in Federal Reserve District No. 
7.3 “Offices,” “agencies” or “stations” 
for limited purposes, as distinguished 
from “branches,” permitted under certain 
circumstances.™* 


111 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and E. B. Storey, Director, 
Iowa Development Commission, 200 
Jewett Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, John T. 
Hamilton II, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $96,098. 


DAVENPORT BANK & TRUST CO., 
203 W. Third St., Davenport, Ia., V. O. 
Figge, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $91,704. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., Fifth and Locust, Des 
Moines 4, Iowa, E. F. Buckley, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500, 
Deposits $118,124. 


IOWA-DES MOINES NATIONAL 
BANK, 6th and Walnut Sts., Des Moines 
4, Iowa, Calvin W. Aurand, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$129,161. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 77 


Centerville 
VERN C. PRICE, Vice-Pres., 
Iowa Southern Utilities” con ?. O. Box 333. 
Clinton 
R. J. STAPLETON, Meneeing. Director, 
Clinton Development Shull Bldg., 
237 Fifth Ave., So. 
Council Bluffs 
JOHN DUNCAN, Msgr., C. of C., 30 Pearl St. 
Des Moines 
JOHN D. ADAMS, Gen. tary, Greate 
Des Moines C. of . sic Equitable Bide. 
— R. BRADLEY. Director, Industrial 
Bureau, Granaet Des Moines C. of C., 510 
i. 3 
STOREY. irector, Iowa Development 
© San 200 Jewett Bldg. 
Fort Madison 
ROBERT HUMPHREY, General Mgr., Fort 
Madison C. of C., Eastg ae Avenue G. 
Knoxville 
EDWARD E. FRANK, Secretary-Megr., 
Knoxville C. of C., 20 East Robinson St. 
Mason City 
RALPH SHELTON, Mgr., Indust. Dept., 
ae City C. of C., 823 Brick & Tile 


Sioux City 


GEORGE R. WIMMER, M: Indust. Devel 
Council, rol of C., Sheraton-Warrior Hotel. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 51 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. State 


182.17 
174.16 
218.02 
212.43 
224.28 
181.57 
191.07 


Furniture & Fixtures 


Transportation Equipment 
Instruments & Related Prod’s 222.98 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi; (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less cost of materials, 
age fuel, electric energy, and contract 


431.95 


Py, index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 541,630, elementary 365,373, 
secondary 176,257. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 24,500, elementary 14,672, sec- 
ondary 9,828. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $2,897 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 25 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 18 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 5,- 
056, secondary 905. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $274 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 65,137, elementary 52,282, sec- 
ondary 12,855. Teachers, 1954—3,133. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
21. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 359, secondary 136. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 64,884, trade and industrial schools 
10,362. Expenditure, 1956—Total $3,- 
057,000, trade and industrial schools 
$432,000. 





CLIMATE” 


West North Central States—IOWA 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 


(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


REL. 
HUMID. 
%o 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 


Daily Minimum 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 


Jonvery 


Snow, Sieet 1.0’ or More 


Precip. 0.01’ or More 


July 1:00 P.M. 





694 
1013 
68 
807 
948 
641 
1065 
1094 
870 


N: Computed. 


Burlington 

Charles City U). ¥ os 
ag (U) ’5 
Des Moines (U) 


Des Sdehusp 
Debeaneit ‘w) "50 
Dubuque 

Sioux City 
Waterloo 

U: Urban site. 


Aan 
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5 
7 
0 
4 
8 
9 
9 
0 


DAKWUBAwWHO 
ssases 
en 


3 
2 
32 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


RSSESSAEE 


2. 
5. 
1. 
0. 
7. 
7.2 
8. 
8. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 49,- 
854, male 31,045, female 18,809. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 5,599, male 4,148, 
female 1,451. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 18, private 30. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and ist pro- 
fessionals 5,368, masters 913, doctorates 
284. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$134,231,000. Endowments, 1954—$25,- 
326,000. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™ 
Number 91, acreage 29,221. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 342, acreage 8,582. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): ** Fishing 
382,000, hunting 387,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
58,994, 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 99, 
18-hole 17. Semi-private—9-hole 33, 18- 
hole 3. Municipal—9-hole 9, 18-hole 12. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **5 Outboard 
motors 94,000. Total power boats 98,- 
874; percent of U.S. total 1.67. 


wWRADKHWN 


PP Pavan 
NpPoOAoorun]g 
NYENOCSKPNOMD 
SwMonagaconwows 


Partly cloudy days not oun prey 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—8 minor league teams. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
44, Sunday 8; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 920,000, Sunday 795,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 89; 
AM 64, FM 12, TV 13. 


MEDICINE 

FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 107; with 100 beds or more 
37; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 10,517; per 
100,000 estimated population 375.7. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—105. 

DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—61. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ®? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—2, 
enrollment 716,495. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 577,591. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K 
US. 


360.5 
147.9 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
H. C. Loveless, D.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 
U.S. House—4 D., 4 R. State Senate— 
17 D., 33 R.; State House—51 D., 57 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 1,235,000; Democrat 502,000; Repub- 
lican 729,000; other 4,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—1,666,000; percent voted 74.1. 





KNOW YOUR PATENTING 


The expanding volume of patent grants since the Patent 


PROCEDURES 





Office was established parallels our technical and industrial 
progress. In the period 1790-99, only 268 patents were 
issued. Today they are granted at the rate of 750 a week. 

To understand the details of patenting procedure it is 
helpful to distinguish at the start between patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. 

Patents are exclusive property rights to an invention and 
are issued by the Commissioner of Patents, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They give an inventor the right to 
exclude others from making, using or selling his device 
for a period of 17 years in the United States and its 
territories and possessions. Patents cannot be renewed ex- 
cept by act of Congress. Design patents for nonfunctional, 
ornamental devices are granted for 342, 7, or 14 years— 


as the applicant elects. You will find many useful facts 
in the booklet General Information Concerning Patents, 
available free from the Patent Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
You may also want to request a leaflet entitled Publica- 
tions Obtainable from the United States Patent Office. 

Trademarks are also issued by the Commissioner of 
Patents to individuals or companies who distinguish, by 
name or symbol, a product used in commerce subject to 
regulation by Congress. They can be registered for a period 
of 20 years and renewed for additional periods of 20 years. 

Copyrights, administered by the Copyright Office (Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.), protect au- 
thors, composers, and artists from the “pirating” of their 
literary and artistic work. Copyrights are effective for 28 
years, and may be renewed for a like period. 
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K AN S A S John H. Sticher, Director, Kansas Industrial Development Commission, State Office Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


STATE LAND AREA (14th) 82,108 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (31st) 1,905,299 
(1957 est. 2,136,000) 


—a DECATUR | NORTON | PHILLIPS 


mien 1s eee CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION®**? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated 
population (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates 
location of city on map. 


SHERIDAN] GRranam 


RUSSELL 


(1) Hutchinson 33,575 (37.5) 
(2) Kansas City 129,553 (131.3) 
correv (3) Salina 26,176 (35.3) 
(4) Topeka 78,791 (101.0) 
aa (5) Wichita 168,279 (244.9) 


BUTLER 


PAWNEE 


STANTON] GranT 


MORTON | STEVENS MEADE CLARK manren oui 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Three physiographic regions may be distinguished within the state—the 
first, a small portion of the Ozark uplift in the extreme southeast corner; the 
second, the Prairie plains, covering approximately the eastern third of the 
state; the third, the Great Plains, covering the remaining area. Between the 
latter two there is only the most gradual transition. The entire state is prac- 
tically an undulating plain, gently sloping from west to east. There is also an 
inclination in the eastern half from north to south. The gently rolling prairie 
surface is diversified by an endless succession of broad plains, isolated hills 
and ridges and moderate valleys. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. RETAIL 
TOTAL CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH OWNER SALES 
° sa. “40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. OVER - WATER, OCCUR. $1,000 
% % com- $5,000 TOILET, %, (54) 

PLETE , (49) BATH %, 








The State 1,905,299° 58% 521% 40% 31.1 10.2 15.9% 578% 63.9% 2,200,585 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES by NEW 
Yo % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) (50) $1,000 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 
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RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS * 2: 3 


Kansas mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $470,830,000, an increase of 
4.7% over 1954. (A further increase of 
4.8% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Kansas ranked 9th, producing 2.98% of 
the total. The principal minerals in order 
of value were petroleum, natural gas, 
cement, and salt. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,668,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,371, softwood 6, 
hardwood 3,365; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 178, softwood less than one- 
half million, hardwood 178; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 28, softwood less than 
one-half million, hardwood 28. Growing 
stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 
1953—total 954, softwood 8, hardwood 
946; Net Annual Growth, 1952—+total 
39, softwood less than one-half million, 
hardwood 39; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 8, softwood less than one-half 
million, hardwood 8. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Productive water-bearing formations 
mainly in west and lacking in eastern 
parts of the state. Surface runoff rela- 
tively high in east, but most flows are 
poorly sustained, leading to surface 
water shortages. Much increased devel- 
opment of surface water bodies with 
storage needed.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"* Privately owned 5; pub- 
licly owned 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"* Natural gas 49. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 431. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 1,574,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
61 (kw.):** 1959—123,000; 1960—115,- 
000; 1961—135,000. Total—373,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956 Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—884,000 short 
tons, 0.17% of national total; natural 
gas—526,091 million cu. ft., 5.22% of 
national total; crude petroleum—124,- 
204,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 4.75% of 
national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.)®™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 6,000; utilities 
6,000. Undeveloped—290,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
KANSAS © 
(Only utilities of ee ss or more annual 
KANSAS CITY, BOARD OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 
6th and Ann Ave., Kansas City. 
Electric gre 


KANSAS G & ELECTRIC CO. 
201 No. Market St., Wichita 1. 
Electric only. 


KANSAS NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS 


co., INC. 
P urg, Kan. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©? 





KANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Kansas Ave., Topeka. 
Electric and gas. 


WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE 
2015 Forest Ave., Great Bend. 
Electric only. 


State is also served by Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. (See Oklahoma.) 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Hutchinson 1, 2, 3, 4, 12 

Kansas City 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13 
Salina 1, 2, 3, 9, 12 

Topeka 1, 2, 3, 9, 12, 13, 14 

Wichita 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

. Hutchinson & Northern Ry., Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 

. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

. Kansas & Missouri Ry. & Terminal 
Co., 1709 Minnesota Ave., Kansas 
City 2, Kan. 

. Kansas City, Kaw Valley R.R., 1709 
Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2, Kan. 

. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 

. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee, 
Okla. 

(Continued on page 224) 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.) 


AIRLINES ¥? 


12. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 
13. Air Taxi: 
Interstate Aircraft Co., Fairfax Air- 
port, Kansas City, Kan. 
Moore Air Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Salina, Kan. 
Central Aircraft Charter Service, 
Municipal Airport, Topeka, Kan. 
. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥ 


There are 7 Class I and 17 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥7 
from Wichita to: 


Chicago, Ill—733 

New Orleans, La.—862 
New York, N. Y.—1,441 
San Francisco, Calif.—1,753 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 
Yield Percentage 
149,950 .091 
567,855 343 
20,424,540 12.353 
7,473,640 4.521 
Included in Property Tax 


3,590,164 2.171 
36,580,020 22.123 
Included in Gasoline Tax 
2,020,219 1.222 
19,689,870 11.908 
1,502,829 -909 
7,935,410 & 
1,680,692 1.016 
54,250,001 32.810 
Included in Sales Tax 


294,021 -178 
5,641,752 3.412 
2,154,731 1.303 

Included in Inheritance Tax 


10,675,486 


Total $165,345,850* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
1 tion tax. 


yyment cc 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 
Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Fuel Use Tax 
Severance Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Fees 
Cigarette Tax 
Malt Extracts Tax 
Sales Tax 
Use Tax 
Express Companies 
Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 





» So 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
169; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—427. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $2,283.9, DEPOSITS  §2,- 
082.1." 


Kansas is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10.8" Branch banking is prohibited.™* 


47 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations."* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN WICHI- 
TA, 105 No. Main, Wichita 2, Kans., 
C. J. Chandler, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits $96,453. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK IN 
WICHITA, 200 E. Douglas, Wichita 1, 
Kans., A. W. Kincade, Pres. and Chair- 
man of Board, (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $7,000, Deposits $165,649. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 


Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 
Chemicals & Products 2 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
Fabricated Metal Products 


Transportation Equipment 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Kansas City 
ELLSWORTH GREEN, JR., Exec. Mgr., C. 
of C., P.O. Box 356. 


Parsons 

WILLIAM H. CALDWELL, Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Mid-America, Inc. 

Salina 


LELAND M. SRACK, City Mgr., City Hall 
Bldg., Fifth and Ash Sts. 


Topeka 

JOHN H. STICHER, Director, Kansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission, State 
Office Bldg. 

WILLIAM R. WRIGHT, Gen. Mgr., C. of C., 
112 West 7th St. 


Wichita 


H. W. KRATZER, Mgr. Indust. Dept., C. of 
C., 300 Miller Bldg. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION ** “? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, public 
school teachers, and average number of 
pupils per teacher are not reported for 
the state of Kansas. Average annual 
salary of public school teachers, 1954— 
State $3,258 (U.S. $3,825). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 3,046, 
secondary 648. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $264 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 38,198, elementary 32,758, sec- 
ondary 5,440. Teachers, 1954—1,215. 
Average number of pupils per teacher— 
31. Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 206, secondary 39. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 36,400, trade and industrial schools 
7,340. Expenditures, 1956—Total $2,- 
111,000, trade and industrial schools 
$386,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957— Total 45,- 
093, male 29,566, female 15,527. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 4,959, male 3,655, 
female 1,304. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 21, private 23. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 4,711, masters 752, 
doctorates 77. Value of school plants, 
1954—$105,039,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$13,887,000. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ** 
Number 37, acreage 20,215. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 231, acreage 7,327. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): ** Fishing 
210,000, hunting 172,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
73,086. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 68, 
18-hole 17. Semi-private—9-hole 31, 18- 
hole 5. Municipal—9-hole 18, 18-hole 7. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 45,000. Total power boats 48,- 
521; percent of U.S. total 0.82. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—2 minor league teams. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
53, Sunday 14; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 712,000, Sunday 496,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May i, 1957): Total 61; 
AM 45, FM 6, TV 10. 








CLIMATE” 





Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise ra 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset pe 2 Temperature 
5 
STATION Bee ee “ oe : ° 5 : 
> > 2 _ 
Se i ae Bee ' ¢ 3 = $= § 33 
“Re fo. Fee Bee. = 2 ne ~ ee ee 
= * a = - = mt = - > 2 > oi) ae a z } } 
. £8 2 & | Secor Fee ECS ; oe ae » £44 te 
$8334 1.3 £4 fF 4 4 Fest et st 8 se 
Concordia (U) 1375 37.6 18.6 91.2 68.7 54 4.2 59 25.4 4.2 20.5 63 46 60 141 95 86 6 11 48117 6 
Dodge City 2594 42.0 18.6 92.9 66.9 55 3.0 .49 20.5 4.7 19.6 58 45 68 78 145 113 77 6 26 64127 2 
Goodland 3645 39.3 12.3 90.9 60.2 49 3.0 .31 18.2 5.1 30.1 53 42 PS .. 141 93 7511 32 89155 9 
Topeka (U) 926 39.8 20.8 91.8 69.4 55 4.6 1.00 33.2 ire are ay .. 142 101 97 .. .. 48106 4 
opeka 877 38.8 18.6 90.7 67.7 54 wees eeee 46 97 34.0 5.0 18.7 63 55 50 66 118 147 95 6 11 58128 4 
Wichita (U) ’55 1372 41.3 22.6 92.3 69.4 57 wees «eee 49 98 30.7 3.2 13.6 63 48 61 80 1588 95 87 4 11 S4 96 2 
Wichita 1321 41.3 22.6 92.3 69.4 57 11-1 45 49 .98 30.7 2.9 7.7 61 41 59 84 137 126 76 2 17 82113 ° 
U: Urban site. ‘Less than 4%. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 134; with 100 beds or more 
26; with 300 beds or more 4. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 9,074; per 
100,000 estimated population 424.8. 


PHYSICIANS: ** 
tion (1955)—109. 


Per 100,000 popula- 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—49. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) X12 





Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ments 459,208. 


State U.S. 
Diseases of heart............... z . 
ins aueie i393 1479 ~~ POLITICS 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
Accdeates emt kA 884 = ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
Certain diseases ofearlyinfancy . 35.8 38.6 George Docking, D.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 

clusive <f atelicen Sa 24 23.1 28.2 U.S. House—3 D., 3 R. State Senate 

General arteriosclerosis ......... 22.3 19.1 8 D., 32 R.; State House—56 D., 69 R. 
Pow pec ak gone, — ARE 139 (1k 
Cirrhosis of liver. ....... roeeue eae 10.7 PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 573,812. Blue Shield Medical- 


tal 866,000; Democrat 296,000; Repub- 
lican 567,000; other 3,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 








—1,280,000: percent voted 67.7. 








THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


Founded in 1916, the Board is an independent and non- 
profit institution for business and industrial fact-finding 
through scientific research. In terms of every-day useful- 
ness, the Board is a source of facts and figures bearing on 
all aspects of economic life and business operation. 

By charter, the organization is specifically prohibited from 
attempting to influence legislation of any kind. 


Objective Research 
The Board conducts unbiased research in the fields of 
economics, business management and human relations. 
Facts, experiences and opinions relating to these fields are 
collected and appraised. The results of these inquiries are 
then issued as published reports, press releases, conferences 
and correspondence. 


Who Supports the Board 
The work of the Conference Board is made possible 
through the support of more than 3,500 subscribing asso- 
ciates. These include: 
Business organizations 
Trade associations Libraries 
Government bureaus Individuals 
Colleges and universities 


Labor unions 


Research 


The Board is continuously examining various aspects of 
the nation’s economy, business practices, human relations, 
and other practical problems which must be met intelligently 
by having the facts at hand. 

The Board’s research program is carried on by its five 
major divisions. 

Division of Business Analysis 
Division of Business Practices 
Division of Consumer Economics 
Division of Economic Studies 
Division of Personnel Administration 





Studies, surveys, and analyses are issued periodically. 

Other surveys and statistical series that the Board main- 
tains include: Consumer Price Index in major cities, Cleri- 
cal Salaries in a cross-section of U.S. industrial cities, and 
Executive Compensation Data. 


Conferences 


During each year, the Conference Board brings together 
business, labor and industrial executives in monthly confer- 
ences in leading cities throughout the United States and 
Canada in order to provide them the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in discussions led by speakers of national and inter- 
national prominence. 

In smaller, technical sessions, experts appraise timely sub- 
jects as a prelude to a period of questions and general 
discussions. 


A Scientific Research Institution 


The Board gathers, tests, explains and distributes facts 
essential to the establishment of management, labor, gov- 
ernmental and economic policies that accelerate industrial 
progress and thus promote the general prosperity of the 
American people. 


A Wholly Independent Institution 


The Conference Board has never been a branch, affiliate, 
subsidiary, agency, or department of any other organization 
or group, academic, professional, industrial or commercial. 


A Nonprofit Institution 


The Conference Board is supported by voluntary annual 
subscriptions from large, medium-sized, and small manufac- 
turing companies; non-industrial concerns such as railroads, 
utilities, banks, investment houses, department stores, busi- 
ness and civic organizations, labor unions, universities, and 
federal agencies. 











PLANT LOCATION 


a. 








AVAILABLE 


4274 








' ing 2 
Ife-Seein 
& 
You can site-see Minnesota from your own desk! This big 
112-page brochure pictured at left shows with photos and 
fact latest industrial data of 123 Minnesota cities and 424 


available sites—plus names of local contacts. A gold-mine 
of site-finding information. 


WHE: Sa 


MINNESOTA 


Department of Business Development 
State Capitol, Dept. 440, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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MINNESOTA. 2222,%; Sick, Sommisons, Minot Deparment of Business Drop 


STATE LAND AREA (12th) 80,009 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (18th) 2,982,483 
“ (1957 est. 3,321,000) 


THE Woops CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 31, B2 


| we LE Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
Penninaton | lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
Senta numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(7) Austin 23,100 (27.0) 
(1) Duluth 104,511 (110.0) 
(2) Minneapolis 521,718 (554.1) 
(8) Richfield 17,502 (43.0) 
(3) Rochester 29,885 (34.5) 
a (4) St. Cloud 28,410 (31.0) 
(2) St. Louis Park 22,644 (47.2) 
se (5) St. Paul 311,349 (338.2) 
Gavin tia (6) Winona 25,031 (27.3) 


wonnison PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


An extensive height of land in the north cen- 
tral part of the state determines the course 
of three great continental river systems whose 
waters flow from this height northward to Hud- 
son Bay, eastward to the Atlantic, and south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico. The highest point 
VeLLow MEDIC, meNviLe in the state is in the Misquah hills north of 
> wanev Lake Superior. Glacial action not only deter- 
£ | won | neowooe ke mined the direction and character of Minne- 
7 apes sota’s rivers, but made numerous swamps and 
a rence is responsible for its lakes, of which there are 
Pa ee | eh nearly 10,000. The lakes in the south are gen- 

- erally broad and shallow, while those in the 
woman | sacubah t Mami tomas ene ruuwone | os north are deep with ragged, rocky, pine-covered 
shores. 
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Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


Bl 
MARKETS (1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. OWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME TOTAL SALES DEPOSITS 
r . *40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER Occup. : 1,000 
9 cOM- DOLLARS $5,000 (‘56) 
PLETED (49) (‘49) BATH % 





COUNTY 





The State 2,982,483* \ 54.5% 1.0% 


35,579 . 54.4 
24,962 —4.4 
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3 87.6 ‘ : 19,221 
July 1, 1957—3,321,000—an increase of 11.3% from 1950 Census. (Continued on page 228) 
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MARKETS” (Cont.) 


PLANT LOCATION 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





PoP. 
TOTAL 
COUNTY ° 


PoP. MEDIAN —s FAMILIES FAMILIES 
non MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME 
— AGE yrs. INCOME 


PLETED 


OWELL’S.  DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL 

WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES 
WATER, Occup. occuP. $1,000 
TOILET, % (‘54) 
BATH % 


BANK 
DEPOSITS 
$1,000 


(56) 





The State 2,982,483° 


1.0% 9.0 


52.7% 845,265 66.4% 3,449,684 3,597,263 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION 3 July ‘L 1957—3, 321 ,000—an increase of 11.3% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. 
TOTAL In in ESTAS. 


COUNTY ('50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL 
e 


MANUF. 
ESTAB 
EMPLOY 

20-99 


MANUF. 
ESTAB. 
EMPLOY. 
OVER 100 


AVERAGE 
NUMBER 
PROD. 
WORKERS 


PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
WAGES bY NEW 
YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

$1,000 $1,000 





The State 1,143,872 
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Anoka 12,451 
Beltrami 7 
Benton 
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Brown 
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151,132 560,492 1,594,505 82,188 
4,508 20,994 35,198 1,115 
376 911 1,893 174 
557 1,844 5,545 214 
1,574 5,139 17,133 883 
869 2,566 7,221 327 
3,233 11,673 31,569 2,376 
28 1,364 5,006 253 
305 976 41 
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“da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS?»2-08 


Minnesota mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $501,151,000, an increase 
of 42.5% over 1954. (The percentage 
change, 1956 from 1955, was negligible.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Minnesota ranked 8th, producing 3.18% 


of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were iron ore, sand and 
gravel, stone, and cement. 


FORES 


Total forest land, 1953, 19,344,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 12,538, soft- 
wood 5,039, hardwood 7,499; Net An- 


464,016 575,171 
2 (415 


26,019 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 





nual Growth, 1952—total 788, softwood 
328, hardwood 460; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 242, softwood 124, hard- 
wood 118. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 7,235, 
softwood 2,829, hardwood 4,406; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 385, soft- 
wood 118, hardwood 267; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 148, softwood 79, hard- 
wood 70. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Large available supply of ground water 
and a few serious problems. Some stream 
pollution from municipal, mining, and 
industrial waste.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956: Privately owned 4; pub- 
licly owned 11. 
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NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
10; combined gas 1; manufactured gas 
2; liquid-petroleum gas 8. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 114. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:* 1,880,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):** 1958—65,000; 1959—293,- 
250; 1961—22,500. Total—380,750. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 190,000; utilities 
156,000; industrial 34,000. Undeveloped 
—231,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MINNESOTA®”® 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
MINNEAPOLIS GAS 


co. 
739 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2. 
Gas only. 


ae ag POWER & LIGHT CO. 
30 — St., Duluth 2. 
Electric on. 


MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. 
831 Second Ave., So., Minneapolis 2. 
Electric and gas. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 
15 So. Fifth St., Minneapolis 2. 
Electric and gas. 


OTTER TAIL POWER CO. 
215 So. Cascade St., Fergus Falls. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Austin 2, 10, 28 

Duluth 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 20 

Minneapolis 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 to 27 incl. 

Richfield 15 

Rochester 1, 10, 11, 21, 25, 26, 27 

St. Cloud 6, 7 

St. Louis Park 2, 12, 15 

St. Paul 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 
20 to 27 incl. 

Winona 1, 2, 9, 10, 19, 20 


RAILROADS ** 


1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 

. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

. Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry., 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth 2, Minn. 

. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R.R., 
Main St., Marquette, Mich. 

. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry., 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


6. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R., First National - Soo Line 
Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Iil. 


. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


. Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna 
Range R.R., (Fridley, Minn., P.O. 
Columbia Heights Branch), Min- 
neapolis 21, Minn. 


. Minneapolis Eastern Ry., Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


. Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
Ry., 911 Hennepin Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minn. 


. Minnesota Transfer Ry., Union De- 
pot, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


. Minnesota Western Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


. Railway Transfer Co. of The City 
of Minneapolis, 1012-2nd St., South, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


. Green Bay & Western R.R., P.O. 
Box 1307, Green Bay, Wis. 


AIRLINES *¥? 


20. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

21. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

22. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D.C. 

23. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

24. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

25. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

26. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

27. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion) Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

28. Air Taxi: 

Minnesota Aviation Service, Inc., 


Austin, Minn. / 


MOTOR CARRIERS *° 


There are 22 Class I and 23 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *” 
from Minneapolis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—418 

New Orleans, La.—1,281 

New York, N. Y.—1,250 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,048 








soo — RAILROAD 





Sites available in 
NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA 


. STORAGE YARD 


Soo Line has many Fine Locations 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. FE 2-1261 


Let Soo Line help you select a site for 
. WAREHOUSE .. 
All Inquiries Confidential 
Contact GEO. T. BERGREN 
Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 
1822 First National-Soo Line Bldg. 


PLANT SITES 


FACTORY .. 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
251,748 -080 
99,109,932 31.344 
17,421,826 5.510 


Initial Taxes $ 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 15,138,289 
Gasoline Tax 52,614,307 
Severance Tax 


4.788 
16.640 


11.792 
12.257 


37,284,922 
38,756,952 


Motor Vehicle Tax 
Motor Carriers Tax 
Included in Motor Vehicles Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Companies 
Tax 


13,938,269 4.408 
22,226,799 7.029 


8,324,046 2.633 
5,095,495 1.612 
Included in Inheritance Tax 
346,766 -110 


15,954,453 


Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 
Gift Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


Total $316,191,922* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
179; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—506. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $4,419.1, DEPOSITS $4,- 
025.4.™" 


Minnesota is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 9." Branch banking prohibited.™* 


109 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, 5th and Marquette, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn., Gordon Murray, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $12,000, Surplus $15,000, 
Deposits $405,216. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
OF MINNEAPOLIS, 620 Marquette 


PLANT LOCATION 


Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn., John A. 
Moorhead, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,000, 
Surplus $15,000, Deposits $450,119. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 419 
Robert St., St. Paul, Minn., R. O. Bishop, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus 
$2,500, Deposits $97,823. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
ST. PAUL, 332 Minnesota Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., Philip H. Nason, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $17,000, De- 
posits $342,594. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. State 


Textile Mill Products 99.62 91.18 
Apparel & Related Products 126.67 
Pulp, Paper & Products 194.83 
Printing & Publishing 138.12 
Chemicals & Products 

Leather & Leather Goods 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Primary Metal Industries 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Machinery, except Elec. 

Electrical Machinery 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi, ( uding re- 
sales) during the year less cost of materials, 
—e, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7 
Duluth 


EMERY D. HOENSHELL, Director, Duluth 
Industrial Bureau, Medical Arts Bldg. 


Minneapolis 


FRANK E. 


CLAWSON, Director, Indust. 
Devel., 


ene a gy rol & St. Louis Ry. Co., 

111 E. Franklin 

DONALD WwW. GUSTAFSON, Director, In- 
dust. Devel., First National Bank, Fifth 
and Marquette. 

SAMUEL F. McGOWAN, Director, Area 
gag oe rears States Power Co., 
15 So. s 

EUGENE H. STEARNS, Manager, Indust. 
Dest. Minneapolis Area C. of C., 701 2nd 


Rochester 


FRED W. SCHUSTER, Mgr., Industrial Op- 
ob ry Inc., Room 315, First National 
Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul 

E. N. DUNCAN, Dir., Devel. .~ Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 175 E. 4th S 

WILLIAM B. FARRELL, Director Business 
& Industrial Services, Dept. of Business 
Development, State of innesota, 213 
State Office Bldg. 

RODNEY Q. SELBY, Vice-Pres., Dir., In- 


dust. Devel. Dept., First National Bank, 
332 Minnesota St. 


Winona 


S. J. KRYZSKO, Pres., 


Winona National & 
Savings Bank. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 645,600, elementary 400,300, 
secondary 245,300. Teachers, 1957—To- 
tal 27,300, elementary 14,800, secondary 


12,500. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,687 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 27 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 5,- 
508, secondary 572. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $287 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 108,919, elementary 92,541, sec- 
ondary 16,378. Teachers, 1954—3,403. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—32. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 398, secondary 83. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 79,351, trade and industrial schools 
15,038. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
282,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,223,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957— Total 67,- 
696, male 41,878, female 25,818. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 5,746, male 3,920, 
female 1,826. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 15, private 27. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 6,708, masters 907, doctorates 
203. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$183,759,000. Endowments, 1954—$68,- 
178,000. Institution with $10,000,000 
endowment—University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:* Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 456,000, hunt- 
ers 68,000; big game taken 7,100. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 63, acreage 87,525. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ™* Number 664, acreage 13,613. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
1,243,000, hunting 553,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): *™* 
151,156. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 50, 
18-hole 26. Semi-private—9-hole 50, 18- 


hole 6. Municipal—9-hole 16, 18-hole 
16. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 230,000. Total power boats 246,- 
785; percent of U.S. total 4.18. 


SKIING: *¢ 

Lookout Mountain Ski Lodge, Virginia. 

Lutsen Resort, Lutsen. 

Mount Normandale Ski Lodge, 5 miles 
from Minneapolis. 

Pine Bend Ski Area, St. Paul. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Minor league teams 
5. Basketball—Major league teams 1. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
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CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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stay}—Total 167; with 100 beds or more 
40; with 300 beds or more 12. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 14,718; per 
100,000 estimated population 443.2. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 78; 
AM 61, FM 8, TV 9. 


PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—140. 


DENTISTS: * Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—71. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 1,106,134. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 823,102. 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
Orville L. Freeman, D.; U.S. Senate— 
2 D.; U.S. House—4 D., 5 R. State Sen- 
ate—67 Nonpartisan; State House—131 
Nonpartisan. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*' To- 
tal 1,340,000; Democrat 618,000; Repub- 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) ™2 


US. 


Diseases of heart 360.5 
i 1 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central : 


nervous system 


Certain diseases of early infancy . 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn 


MEDIA™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
29, Sunday 5; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,020,000, Sunday 905,000. 


—1,977,000; percent voted 67.8. 








INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL OF THE URBAN LAND 


Urban Land Institute’s Industrial Council is composed 
of a group of nationally recognized business leaders from 
various fields interested in the use of land by industry. The 
Council operates around a nucleus of 25 top men appointed 
because of their competence and accomplishments in in- 
dustrial phases of urban development. 

These men are policy-level executives of progressive 
companies who donate time and energy to the Council. 
They come from the fields of manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, light and power, design and construction, area de- 
velopment, finance and investment, and industrial real 
estate. Each has a personal interest, a business interest, 
and a broad public interest in developing practical in- 
formation and forming basic principles for sound indus- 
trial land use. 

Through seminars, group consultations, research, plan 
analysis sessions, and panel studies of specific cases, the 
Industrial Council accomplishes its basic purpose—the ex- 
pansion and distribution of available knowledge leading 
to the most effective use of land by industry. 


Special Services of the Industrial Council 


Industrialists, land developers, community agencies, and 
others with industrial land-use problems are offered two 
alternate methods of obtaining the advice and counsel 
of the experienced members of the Industrial Council on 
specific projects. 

Pian Analysis Service: At regularly scheduled Industrial 
Council meetings, Sustaining Members of the Urban Land 
Institute are privileged, by prior arrangement, to present 
their development plans and to raise specific questions 
for discussion by Council members. Plan Analysis Ses- 
sions are confidential in nature and enable members to 


INSTITUTE 


benefit from top level thinking on projects still in the 
planning stage. This unique service is available only to 
Sustaining Members, and no record of the proceedings is 
taken. 

Information developed in this manner has been of in- 
estimable value to those desiring objective and competent 
reaction to key decisions. Subjects considered have included 
plant location, zoning, site layout, road widths, setbacks, 
parking provisions, the inclusion of commercial service 
facilities in industrial districts, grading problems, and 
many others. The only limitation is that the problem can 
be presented, considered, and discussed within a reasonable 
time without requiring any on-site inspection. 

Panel Study Service: To meet demands for advisory 
service on problems too broad for plan analysis treatment 
the Industrial Council offers special Panel Studies. Panels 
are selected from its membership for on-the-spot examina- 
tions. Such a Panel spends several days inspecting the 
area, reviewing basic data, interviewing interested persons, 
analyzing proposed solutions, discussing and comparing 
findings, and preparing a report. At the close of the study, 
the conclusions and recommendations are orally presented 
at a special meeting. A written report is subsequently 
prepared forming a permanent record of the Panel’s work. 

The Council has made studies for industrial corporations, 
public agencies, land developers, and local and state cham- 
bers of commerce. The areas of study have varied from 
consideration of the industrial potentialities of a single 
tract to an analysis of the economic problems and future 
industrial development of three communities typifying 
the economy of Vermont. 

The Panel Study is a service available to responsible 
private organizations and public agéncies by special ar- 
rangement. 








lican 719,000; other 3,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
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James D. Idol, Director, Missouri Division of Resources & Development, Department 
Mi SSOU RI of Business and Administration, Jefferson Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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STATE LAND AREA (19th) 69,226 Sq. Mi. ‘“ 


fe, NODAWAY 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (11th) 3,954,653 
(1957 est. 4,255,000) 


SHELBY 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 1, B2 Beret 
Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- ment” 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal cates 
numeral indicates location of city on map. aReks 


JOHNSON | PETTIS 


(1) Columbia 31,974 (43.8) be Sax 
(2) Independence 36,963 (55.0) Lan 

(3) Jefferson City 25,099 (32.5) 
(4) Joplin 38,711 (42.4) hae 
(5) Kansas City 456,622 (497.0) 

(10) Kirkwood 18,640 (28.9) 

(6) St. Joseph 78,588 (84.0) 

(7) St. Louis 856,796 (870.0) 
(11) Sedalia 20,354 (26.3) 

(8) Springfield 66,731 (96.4) 

(9) University City 39,892 (56.1) 
(10) Webster Groves 23,390 (29.0) 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Missouri is divided into four distinct physiographic regions: the old, the glaciated, 
the river plains, and the Ozark highland. The old plains region occupies 
about one-fifth of the area of the state, and is situated south of the 
Missouri River and west of the Ozark highland. The glaciated plains occupy the 
major portion of the state north of the Missouri River. The river plains are flat 
areas varying in width from less than a mile to as much as 8 or 10 mi. along the 
main streams, but in the southeastern area the river plain is from 30 to 60 mi. 
wide. The Ozark highland occupies about two-fifths of the state. It extends into 
Missouri in a northeastern direction from the Arkansas border. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
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(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
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MARKETS” = (Cont,) 


(1950 Data Usless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. PoP. . PoP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES : DOWELL. RETAIL 
TOTAL PER URBAN WON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME TOTAL OWNER SALES 
COUNTY ° $Q. % WHITE AGE yrs. INCOME OVER occur. occur. $1,000 
Mi. % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 % (‘54) 
PLETED ('49) (49) % TH % 


The State 3,954,653* . 615% 7.6% 1,057,260 $2,617 15.4% 48.5% 1,197,597 57.7% 4,525,308 
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*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—4 1255, 000—an increase of 7. 6% from 1950 Census. 
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RAW MATERIALS 


1,047 MINERALS Di, BS, BS 
$30 32 Missouri mineral production in 1955 
11,415 was valued at $151,626,000, an increase 
ona of 15.5% over 1954. (A further increase 
7 86 of 7.9% from 1955 was attained in 
stn byt 1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
"6 300 40 states Missouri ranked 23rd, producing 
6,038 16,472 0.96% of the total. The principal min- 
5 were s030t erals in order of value were lead, 
439,748 1,207,787 50, cement, stone, and lime. 
aus gas ‘ 
10,629 2,291 4,648 FORESTS 
: on) = 1, 4 50 Total forest land, 1953, 15,177,000 acres. 
“a” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments, Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
(Continued on page 234) 
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RAW MATERIALS (Cont.) 


Volume, 1953—total 13,195, softwood 
809, hardwood 12,386; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 785, softwood 44, 
hardwood 741; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 316, softwood 32, hardwood 284. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 5,503, soft- 
wood 334, hardwood 5,169; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 270, softwood 12, 
hardwood 258; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 84, softwood 6, hardwood 78. 


WATER *° 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Ample over-all water supply, with mod- 
erate to large ground water supplies 
available in southern part of state. In 
northern part of state abundant supplies 
available only along major streams or 
in buried preglacial valleys.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956: ** Privately owned 10; pub- 
licly owned 7; federal projects 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 
18; combined gas 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas 1. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 178. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 1,827,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):®* 1958—428,250; 1960—356,- 
250; 1961—300,000. Total—1,084,500. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:* Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—3,283,000 short 
tons, 0.62% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®*° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 193,000; utilities 
193,000. Undeveloped—2,938,000. 


CLIMATE” 


PLANT LOCATION 


ELECTRIC -. GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MISSOURI ”° 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


EMPIRE DISTRICT SE ACTRIC co. 
602 Joplin St., Joplin 
Electric only. 


GAS SERVICE CO. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City. 
Gas only. 


KANSAS CITY POWER _& LIGHT CO. 
330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 41. 
Electric only. 


LACLEDE GAS CO. 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Gas only. 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 
106 West High St., Jefferson City. 
Electric and gas. 


MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
Hout Bidg., Raytown. 
Electric and gas. 


MISSOURI UTILITIES CoO. 
400 Broadway, Cape Girardeau. 
Electric only. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. 
520 Francis St., St. Joseph 2. 
Electric only. 


UNION ELECTRIC CO. 
315 No. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1. 
Electric only. 


State is also served by Arkansas-Missouri 
Power Co. (See Arkansas.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Columbia 1, 2, 32, 33 

Independence 3, 4 

Jefferson City 1, 4, 32 

Joplin 1, 4, 6, 7, 32, 34, 35 

Kansas City 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 32, 33, 35 to 40, 
incl. 

Kirkwood 4, 6 

St. Joseph 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 36 

St. Louis 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 18 to 31 
incl., 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 43 

Sedalia 1, 4 

Springfield 4, 6, 32, 33, 34, 38 

University City (See St. Louis, Mo.) 

Webster Groves 4, 6 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
way Exchange Bldg., St. 
Mo. 


Rail- 
Louis 1, 


. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 


. Chicago, 


. Union Pacific R.R., 


. Union Terminal Ry., 


. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 


. ilinois_ Central 


. Illinois Terminal R.R., 


. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 


Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 


. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 


cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 


Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 


Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 


547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 


Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 


. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 


LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, IIl. 


. Kansas City Public Service Co., 1627 


Main St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


. Kansas City Connecting R.R., Live- 


stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 
2, Mo. 


. Kansas City, Kaw Valley R.R., 1709 


Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2, Kan. 


1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


. St. Joseph Terminal R.R., 803 So. 


4th St., St. Joseph 24, Mo. 


Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


. Alton & Southern R.R.,'320 No. 4th 


St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 


So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIL. 


. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 


W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ma, Ate 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, IIl. 


710 No. 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 


Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


. Manufacturers Ry., 2927 So. Broad- 


way. St. Louis 18, Mo. 


. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

. Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, Union Station, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 


AIRLINES *? 


32. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 
33. Air Taxi: 
Columbia Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Columbia, Mo. 

Airway Flight Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hempel Airways, Lambert Field, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Rapidair, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Springfield, Mo. 
. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 
- Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


West North Central States—MISSOURI 


39. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

40. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

41. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 1480 
Broadway at 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 


42. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

43. Great Lakes Airlines, 36 No. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTOR CARRIERS *¥* 


There are 48 Class I and 60 Class I 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER *® 

Federal Barge Lines, Inc., Paul Brown 

Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Service: Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers; Illinois Waterway; also be- 
tween New Orleans, Mobile, and Fort 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 1017 

Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Service: Points on Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers and their tributaries, Il- 
linois Waterway, and Gulf Intracoas- 
tal Waterway System. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from St. Louis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—295 

New Orleans, La.—715 

New York, N. Y.—965 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,140 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL? 


evenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 
Yield 
966,075 
5,319,019 
41,031,087 
4,809,623 
5,953,801 


6,866,697 
42,888,252 
Fuel Use Tax _—Included in G 
Motor Vehicle Tax 35,756,990 
Motor Carrier Tax 520,849 -188 
Tobacco Tax 10,370,286 3.740 
102,741,512 37.058 
11,860,860 4.278 
4,405,610 1.589 
Included in Inheritance Tax 


Compensation Tax 25,748,106 


Total $277,237,784* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


Unemployment 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


Since 1889 the Terminal Railroad Association has provided 
St. Louis industry with reliable and dependable transportation. 


SWITCHING IS OUR BUSINESS 


The Terminal is well equipped with the personnel, motive power and general railroad plant to efficiently serve industry 
located on its rails in the metropolitan area of St. Louis. 


TERMINAL FACILITIES INCLUDE: 


4000 trained employees 
107 diesel locomotives 
400 miles of track 


25 public delivery yards 
2 bridges spanning the Mississippi River 


THE VALUE OF A TERMINAL SYSTEM: 


69 years’ experience in industrial switching 
and freight interchange 


The Terminal (TRRA) is, in effect, an extension of the lines of railroad ‘entering the St. Louis-East St. Louis metropoli- 
tan area from all directions, Its miles of tracks are the connecting links between these railroads and the industries 
served by the TRRA. In this way the Terminal provides common terminal facilities to handle the business and 
interchange for all railroads in the metropolitan area. An industry located on the TRRA is thus assured of access to 
the services of all the 22 railroads and barge lines with which the Terminal connects. 


The Terminal serves 462 industries with private sidings. Hundreds more are served at conveniently located team 
tracks. Industries served by private sidings include General Motors Corp., Granite City Steel Co., Ralston-Purina Co., 
Continental Can Co., Peabody Coal Co., Union Starch & Refining Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., Procter & Gamble, 
General Steel Castings Co., Lever Bros., and many others that are a part of one of the country’s largest diversified 
industrial areas. 

For information write or call— Allen A, Lister, Gen. Traffic Mgr., 
305 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 214 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tel. No. GA 1-6600, Sta. 462 Tel. No. GA 1-6600, Sta. 441. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS 


J. G. Dugan, Real Estate Officer, 
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is your business 


on the move ? 


New industries and 
established industries are on 
the move to the Midwest. 


If you’re looking for a 
plant site, why not utilize 
the services of our industrial 
development executives. 


Because these men are 
also experienced engineers, 
they can give you the kind of 
information you need in order 
to make the right move. 


For details call, 
CHestnut 1 - 4700, collect, or write, 
H. H. Mcintyre, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
Wabash Railroad, 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 





PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
56; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—533. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $6,132.4, DEPOSITS $5,- 
584.2." 


Missouri is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 8 and 10.8? Branch banking pro- 
hibited.” 


149 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 10th and Grand, Kansas City 41, 
Mo., Rufus Crosby Kemper, Chairman 
and Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$8,000, Deposits $219,738. 


COMMERCE TRUST CO., 10th and 
Walnut Sts., Kansas City 41, Mo., James 
M. Kemper, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$9,000, Surplus $21,000, Deposits $440,- 
610. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
KANSAS CITY, 14 W. 10th, Kansas 
City 41, Mo., Taylor S. Abernathy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus $13,000, 
Deposits $299,193. 


BANK OF ST. LOUIS, 901 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo., Arthur Blumeyer, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $105,709. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


THE BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
OF ST. LOUIS, Box 236, Main Post 
Office, St. Louis 3, Mo., Harry F. Har- 
rington, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $212,341. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS, Broadway, Olive, Locust, Sixth, 
St. Louis 1, Mo., James P. Hickok, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $15,400, Surplus $19,600, 
Deposits $610,117. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
721 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Kenton 
R. Cravens, Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,- 
688, Surplus $15,313, Deposits $570,273. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 

Dextor 

DONALD S. FOSTER, Exec. Vice-Pres., 


Missouri Delta Development Commission, 
Regional Office—1 East Stoddard St. 


Jefferson City 


JAMES D. IDOL, Director, Missouri Re- 
sources & Development Commission, Jef- 
ferson Bl 
CHARD M. KINNE, Indust. Director, Mis- 
souri Div. of + eteeeed and Development, 
Jefferson Buil 

JOHN R. THO ON, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Missouri State C. of C., P.O. Box 149. 


Joplin 
REG K. BARRATT, Director of Indust. 


Devel., The Empire District Electric Co., 
602 Joplin St. 


Kansas City 
Diiies Ses BARKET, gh 


W. STEPHEN Asst., Mis- 
souri Public Service Co., 10700 East 50 
Highway. 


St. Joseph 


ware Howace. Exec. Vice-Pres., C. of 
+ 209 North 5th St. 


fae Louis 


ROBERT J. BAUDENDISTEL, Vice-Pres., 
Meramec Industrial Development Corp., 
6978 ey St. 

ANDREW H. BAUR, Pres., Industrial Prop- 
erties, Inc., 311 Beck Bidg., 7811 Caron- 


delet Ave 
ELMER ENIS, + Research Div., 

Doane Agricultural rvice, Inc., 5144 
Delmar 


vd 
J. EUGENE JOHANSON, Indust. bth 9 
‘ineer, Union — Co. of Missour 

315 No. Twelfth Blvd. 
JOHN D. —., JR., Director, Dept. of In- 

dust. Devel., C. of C. of Metropolitan St 
Louis, 224 No. Broadwa: a 

C. KNIEBUSCH, Indust. Agent, 
‘Wabash a Co., » ~= D-14, Railway 
Exchange B: 


eit 
velopment Section, 
Service, Inc., 5144 ‘Delmar B 
RUSSELL H. RILEY, ‘artner, Hariand Bar- 
tholomew & Associates, 317 No. lith St. 
EARLE A. WILLIAMS, Director of Develop- 
ment, St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., 
906 Olive St. 
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1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. State 


130.80 120.35 
182.17 164.40 
189.12 232.88 
174.16 
218.02 
177.26 
120.69 
212.43 


Apparel & Related Products 
& Fixtures 


ition Equi 276.88 
Inatrumenta Related Prod’ 222.98 
Unadjusted value added by 


energy, 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 772,207, elementary 592,877, 
secondary 179,330. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 28,200, elementary 20,219, sec- 
ondary 7,981. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,188 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 29 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 22 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
6,000, secondary 702. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $233 (U.S. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 117,272, elementary 95,816, sec- 
ondary 21,456. Teachers, 1954—3,740. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 





—31. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 452, secondary 103. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 65,375, trade and industrial schools 
11,421. Expenditure, 1956—Total $3,- 
494,000, trade and industrial schools 
$938,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 73,- 
683, male 48,367, female 25,316. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 7,712, male 5,854, 
female 1,858. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 17, private 36. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 7,413, masters 953, doctorates 
166. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$195,407,000. Endowments, 1954—$60,- 
180,000. Institution with $10,000,000 en- 
dowment—Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 266,000, hunt- 
ers 236,000; big game taken 2,300. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 27, acreage 67,319. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ™* Number 286, acreage 11,155. 


West North Central States—MISSOURI 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):** Fishing 
578,000, hunting 380,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ™* 
76,774. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 51, 
18-hole 30. Semi-private—9-hole 33, 18- 
hole 11. Municipal—9-hole 15, 18-hole 6. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 131,000. Total power boats 144,- 
281; percent of U.S. total 2.44. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): Baseball—Major league teams 2. 
Basketball—Major league teams 1. 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
57, Sunday 13; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 1,862,000, Sunday 1,462,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 104; 
AM 75, FM 11, TV 18. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 112; with 100 beds or more 
52; with 300 beds or more 20. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 16,651; per 
100,000 estimated population 391.4. 
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PHYSICIANS: *? Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—119. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—59. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—2, 
enrollment 1,268,539. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—2, en- 
rollment 884,747. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
James T. Blair, Jr., D.; U.S. Senate—2 
D.; U.S. House—10 D., 1 R. State Senate 
—26 D., 8 R.; State House—112 D., 
45 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):** To- 
tal 1,833,000; Democrat 918,000; Repub- 
lican 914,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—2,717,000; 
percent voted 67.5. 





LOCATING IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 





Present Line Versus New Product 


Many manufacturers have gone ahead with new product 
programs only to learn that they would have been better 
off had they concentrated those extra dollars and efforts 
in developing their present lines. 


Before moving into a product development program per- 
haps it is well, at least, to check and see if such steps as 
the following may not be the best means of increasing com- 
pany profits: 


Find new uses for established products and advertise such 
uses to increase sales. 


Find new markets—concentrate on areas or types of cus- 
tomers where coverage is low in relation to sales potential. 


Improve appearance of product or product line. 
Improve styling of product or product line. 
Improve packaging. 


Improve display material such as counter cards, stream- 
ers, exhibits, mechanical demonstrators, movies, slide films 
and cutaways. 


Simplify product as means of reducing sales price and 
opening new markets. 


Train salesmen and dealers to do a better job of selling. 


Find unprofitable customers and try to improve their 
profitability. In some cases, it may be well to eliminate 
unprofitable customers. 


Find more profitable customers and concentrate greater 
sales efforts on such outlets. 


Weed out unprofitable products (must be watched care- 
fully so as not to destroy line completeness; frequently it 
is possible to combine models, leave out tricky features, 
and end up with a shorter but sufficient line). 


Why Manufacturers Look For New Products 


Increasing competition is forcing more manufacturers to 
give serious consideration to adding new products and re- 
viewing existing lines. 


Small manufacturers may not have considered the neces- 
sity for this action. Frequently, they accept a decline in 
sales or profits philosophically, recognizing neither as the 
start of a downward trend. Actually the decline may have 
been forming several months before their profit and loss 
statements showed that something was wrong. 


Larger companies recognize the downward trends and 
continually examine and reexamine their products and sales 
records with an eye to future market and consumer needs. 
In other words, past performance is not the only reason 
why a search for a new product is started. 


The chief reasons for improving present products or de- 
veloping new products are: 
Competition has brought out a new product. 


Sales force can take on a new product in established 
territories without hurting sales of established products. 


Additional sales will spread fixed costs and may put the 
product into a better position pricewise. 


Manufacturing costs of the old product are too high. 


Customer complaints, sales returns and allowances and 
unproductive service calls must be reduced or eliminated. 


Idle plant capacity should be utilized. 
Customers have tired of the old product. 


Technological or market changes have eliminated the 
need for the old product. 


New markets or new needs offer opportunities for new 
products, 
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N FBR AS K A Ag Chief, Division of Nebraska Resources, 1107 State Capitol, Lincoin 9, 


STATE LAND AREA (15th) 76,663 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (33rd) 1,325,510 
(1957 est. 1,452,000) 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 1, 82 


cones Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
‘ lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
wane [mg numeral indicates location of city on map. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The main feature of Nebraska is that it is a great undulating plain, sloping gradu- 
ally from the northwest to the southeast. This plain is broken along its northern 
and eastern borders by hilly regions of varied character. The state is divided into 
four regions: the loess, the sand hills, the high plains, and the Pierre Shale hills. 
The loess region includes about 43,000 sq. mi. in the eastern, central, and southern 
parts of the state. The sand-hill region lies west and northwest of the loess plains, 
like an open fan with the handle toward the northeast. The main region includes 
about 18,000 sq. mi. West and northwest of the sand hills lie the high plains— 
about 12,000 sq. mi. of generally level. stretches of table-land. The Pierre Shale 
region occupies about 1,000 sq. mi. in the extreme northwest corner of the state. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


PoP. . - POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER EDIAN INCOME TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY 4 $ - Ie WHITE AGE YRS. OVER - occuP. Occup. $1,000 
2°, 


com. $5,000 % (54) (56) 
PLETED , (49) , 





%o 





The State 1,325,510* 


cy 
& 


10.1 344,720 . 56.5% 394,148 60.6% 1,587,789 1,379,556 


58.5 38,098 24,721 
32,185 
14,313 
14,684 
11,195 
42,928 
407,493 
30,123 
45,410 
152,393 
35,177 
38,071 
9,375 
20,753 
27,943 
16,872 
8,661 
47,219 
10,084 


2'443 : ; : 16,821 12/956 
of 9.5% from 1950 Census. 





Adams 28,855 
Buffalo 25,134 
Cass 16,361 
Colfax 10,010 
Dakota 10,401 
Dodge 26,265 
Douglas 281,020 
Gage 28,052 
Hall 32,186 
Lancaster 119,742 
Lincoln 27,380 
Madison 

Nemaha 

Otoe 

Platte 


Richardson 
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West North Central States—NEBRASKA 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. — MANUF. 
IN ESTAB. 
MANUF. 
) 


COUNTY Aer. 


e 
(‘50) 


MANUF. 
ESTAB. 
TOTAL EMPLOY. 


20-99 


VALUE CAPITAL 
ADDED EXPEND. 
by NEW 
MANUF. $1,000 

$1,000 


MANUF. AVERAGE 
ESTAB. NUMBER 
MPLOY. PROD. 

OVER 100 WORKERS 


$1,000 





The State 511,649 


99 43,431 150,728 394,222 36,414 





10,162 
9,559 
6,202 
3,845 
3,654 
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797 
318 


7,946 
1,891 
d 


222 

576 
8,819 
202,260 
8,222 
10,793 
898 


2,527 
822 
d 


117 
226 


4,657 
79,810 
2,776 
5,127 
23,578 
818 
1,093 
405 
1,713 
2,355 
315 
1,294 
3,399 
1, ‘002 
192 


“d” denotes guess withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ®* 2: °8 


Nebraska mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $54,237,000, an increase 
of 28% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 32.4% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Nebraska ranked 35th, producing 
0.34% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
cement, sand and gravel, and stone. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,482,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,253, softwood 
187, hardwood 1,066; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 66, softwood 10, 
hardwood 56; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 10, softwood 1, hardwood 9. Grow- 
ing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Vol- 
ume, 1953—total 462, softwood 65, 
hardwood 397; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—ttotal 19, softwood 3, hardwood 
16; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 3, soft- 
wood less than one-half million, hard- 
wood 3. 


CLIMATE” 


WATER ™ 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Water supply generally adequate and 
few serious problems. Ground water 
widely available, scarce only in eastern 
quarter of state and extreme northeast 
and northwest. Because of the close 
relationship between surface water and 
underground water supplies, there are 
problems of transference with surface 
water rise caused by increasing ground 
pumpage.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:™! Publicly owned 18. 
NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
16; liquid-petroleum gas 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 247. 

TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:¥* 1,001,000 kw. 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©1 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 





GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959 
(kw.):™* 100,000. 

FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:"° Crude 
petroleum—16,204,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 
0.62% of national total. 

WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):** Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 208,000; utilities 
208,000; industrial (less than 500). Un- 
developed—703,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
NEBRASKA *° 
(Only wiliities Bb 4 Ss more annual 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
144 So. 12th St., Lincoln 1. 
Electric and gas. 


CON ee dee PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT 


1452 25th Ave., ogy, See 

Electric only. 

LOUP RIVER PUBLIC FOwES DISTRICT 
2416 14th St., Columbus 

PEOPLES NATURAL GAS te 


ORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO 
ge a St., Omaha. 


Rote ge sret by 
rvice Co. ( 


the Iowa Public 
Towa.) 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 


REL. 
HUMID. 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 


Daily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 
Annual 
Jonvary 
Seasonal 


January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 


to Sunset Temperature 


July 1:00 P.M. 

Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0° or More 
32° and Below 

Zero and Below 


90° and Above 





Grand Island 
Lincoln (U) 
Lincoln ’54 
Norfolk 
North Platte 
Omaha 
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Scottsbluff 
Valentine 


U: Urban site. 
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“NEBRASKA 
LABOR 
WITHOUT 
EQUAL IN 
APTITUDE, 
WILLINGNESS” 


—repo rts 


D. C. Holtz, 


Factory Manager, American 
Meter Co., Nebraska City, Nebr. 


There are many reasons why Ne- 
braska industry — both 
and “ 


“native” 
naturalized” — grows and 
prospers. 


D. C. Holtz, Factory Manager for 
a ‘‘naturalized”’ industry, the 
American Meter Company’s plant 
at Nebraska City, Nebraska, offers 
the state’s excellent labor force as 


one of those reasons. He reports: 


“I am glad to confirm...the 
very high opinion we have of the 
Nebraska labor force. We have 
never found anything to compare 
with these people in aptitude, 
cooperation, and entire willingness 
to work. We are glad we picked Ne- 
braska for this plant .. . it is one of 
the finest decisions we have made.” 


All of the reasons, taken together, 
add up to one important thing: 
LOW-COST, TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION. 


If that’s what you’re look- 
ing for, write at once to 
this division of state gov- 
ernment. Your inquiry will 
be held in strict confidence. 


DIVISION OF 
NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr. 











PLANT LOCATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Grand Island 1, 5, 11 

Hastings 1, 4, 5 

Lincoln 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 11 

Omaha 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 


RAILROADS ™ 

1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

3. Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific 
R.R., LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 
5, Il. 

4. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

6. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

7. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

8. Illinois Central RR. 135 €E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

9. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


AIRLINES F? 

10. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

11. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

12. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 


34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥? 

There are 12 Class I and 25 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥’ 
from Omaha to: 

Chicago, Ill.—482 

New Orleans, La.—1,059 

New York, N. Y.—1,296 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,724 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 434,233 0.50 
Franchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Property Tax 25,463,022 29.29 

Intangibles Tax 465,494 0.53 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 2,959,792 3.40 
Gasoline Tax 35, 193, = 40.48 
Severance Tax 168,5 1.34 
Motor Vehicle Fees & 156, $s0 7.08 
Motor a Tax 276,233 0.32 
Cigarette T. 4,967,087 5.71 
Insurance or 

Tax 4,739,173 5.45 
Inheritance Tax 370,396 0.43 

Estate Tax Locally Allocated 
Unemployment 


Compensation Tax 4,930,226 


Total $86,951,599* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation“tax. 









All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
122; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—301. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,613.6, DEPOSITS $1,- 
457.8.™ 

Nebraska is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10.®? Branch banking prohibited.®* 
33 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
OMAHA, 16th and Farnam Sts., Omaha 
1, Neb., John F. Davis, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$92,265. 

THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
1620 Farnam St., Omaha 1, Neb., W. B. 
Millard, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, 
Surplus $10,000, Deposits $229,418. 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF OMAHA, 1612 Farnam St., 
Omaha 1, Neb., Ellsworth Moser, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $100,514. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 211.02 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 273.76 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 


sents value of products (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 


work. 
Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ”” 
Fremont 
HOWARD WwW. 
a ae ce. 
Omaha 


Dr. RANDALL T. KLEMME, Dir. Marketing 
Res. & Area get Natural Gas 
e 


Co., 7 
JAMES L. P Mer., Area Devel, 
le 


EE, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., 22283 
Properties, 


SHINROCK, Secretary-Mgr., 
123 E. Fifth St. 


A. C. RITTER, Gen. Mgr. of 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., U. P. Head- 
quarters, 1416 e St. 

M. L. WOODBURN, cretary-Exec. Direc- 
tor, Omaha Industrial Foundation, 108 
So. 18th St. 


West North Central States—NEBRASKA 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION™?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 257,730, elementary 183,975, 
secondary 73,755. Teachers, 1957—Total 
13,512, elementary 9,066, secondary 
4,446. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $2,922 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957-—Elementary, state 20 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 17 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 4,082, 
secondary 479. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $262 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 33,930, elementary 27,234, sec- 
ondary 6,696. Teachers, 1954—1,330. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—26. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 244, secondary 55. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 31,061, trade and industrial schools 
6,199. Expenditures, 1956—Total $1,- 
419,000, trade and industrial schools 
$184,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 27,- 
106, male 17,078, female 10,028. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 3,203, male 2,377, 
female 826. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 10, private 13. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 3,070, masters 374, doctor- 





Our Kind of 
PEOPLE 


Can Assure You of 


PROFITS 
When you locate your plant in 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Don’t take OUR word for it! Ask such 
distinguished industrial employers, all of 
whom have experienced the thrill of 
watching Lincoln men and women at 
work, us 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

OUTBOARD MARINE een DIV.) 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
AMERICAN STORES CO 

STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Intelligent, willin: peapte, many of them 

skill or semi-skil ed, available. They'll 
show you a new high of productivity per 
dollar of wages paid! 


IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE— 

You're invited to write for specific and 
general information on “business climate,’’ 
transportation, communications, industrial 
sites from 1 to 100 acres, housing, living 
costs, education, recreation, cultural activi- 
ties, utilities, taxes, etc. 


LINCOLN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


208 No. 11th Lincoln 2, Nebraska 











ates 50. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$57,623,000. Endowments, 1954—$10,- 
478,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 300, hunters 
1,400; big game taken 200. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™? 
Number 56, acreage 25,333. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 142, acreage 6,218. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
190,000, hunting 165,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
67,041. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 39, 
18-hole 11. Semi-private—9-hole 23, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 9, 18-hole 3. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 26,000. Total power boats 27,- 
982; percent of U.S. total 0.47. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population 
as of 1950):*7 Baseball—-Minor league 
teams 2. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
20, Sunday 6; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 448,000, Sunday 343,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 41; 
AM 32, TV 9. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 97; with 100 beds or more 
18; with 300 beds or more 1. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 6,132; per 
100,000 estimated population 422.3. 


PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—114. 


DENTISTS: *™! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—66. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)}—1, 
enrollment 229,505. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 202,090. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 


Foor pe neoplasms. 1 
Vascular lesions affecting central 


Certain diseases of early infancy . 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn. 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
Ralph G. Brooks, D.; U.S. Senate— 
2 D.; U.S. House 2 D., 2 R. Unicameral 
Legislative Assembly—43 Nonpartisan. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):*! To- 
tal 577,000; Democrat 199,000; Repub- 
lican 378,000. Civilian population of 
voting age, November 1, 1956—876,000; 
percent voted 65.9. 








“NEBRASKA 
LIFE 
ATTRACTS 
AND HOLDS 
KEY 

PEOPLE” 


—repo rts 


Quentin T. Wiles, 


President, Goodall Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Ogallala, Nebr. 


There are many reasons why Ne- 
braska industry — both “native” 
and “‘naturalized’’ — grows and 
prospers. 


Quentin T. Wiles, president of a 
*“‘native’’ industry, the Goodall 
Electric Manufacturing Company 
of Ogallala, Nebraska, points to Ne- 
braska’s excellent living conditions 
as one of those reasons. He reports: 


“The kind of life we lead in Ne- 
braska has attracted many of our 
top people from important posi- 
tions in well known firms from over 
the country to a growing company 
in a thriving community in pictur- 
esque western Nebraska. This same 
kind of wholesome, interesting life 
is keeping them here. Like it? They 


love it.” 


All of the reasons, taken together, 
add up to one important thing: 
LOW-COST, TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION. 


If that’s what you’re look- 
ing for, write at once to 
this division of state gov- 
ernment. Your inquiry will 
be held in strict confidence. 


DIVISION OF 
NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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NORTH DAKOT 


STATE LAND AREA (17th) 70,057 Sq. Mi. 








BOTTINEAU 







TOWNER 
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PIERCE 
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SHERIDAN WELLS 
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(1957 est. 644,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 1, 82 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(3) Bismarck 18,640 (25.6) 
(1) Fargo 38,256 (47.2) 

(2) Grand Forks 26,836 (34.1) 
(4) Minot 22,032 (28.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


In crossing North Dakota from east to west three distinct plains are encountered, 
rising one above the other. The most easterly of these is the remarkably 
level valley floor of the Red River extending from the left river bank 30 to 40 mi. 
westward into the state. West of this valley is an intermediate plain, so covered 
everywhere with glacial drift that it is usually known as the drift plain. Its width 
varies from about 70 mi. at the south to over 200 mi. along the Canadian bound- 
ary. The surface of this plain varies from gently undulating to rolling and hilly. 
The drift plain is bounded on the west by an escarpment beyond which lies the 
third and highest plain, the Missouri plateau. Much of this region is so cut by 
deep coulees and sharp embankments that it is known as “the bad lands.” 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (41st) 619,636 





Lawrence A. Schneider, Director, North Dakota Economic Develop- 
ment Commission, State Capitol Building, Bismarck, North Dakota. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . $Q. *40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. occuP. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. % % COM - DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, lo (‘54) (‘56) 
PLETE (49) ("49) BATH % 

The State 619,636* 9 —3.5% 26.6% 1.8% 27.1 8.7 144,855 $2,933 19.3% 33.6% 162,105 66.2% 661,577 599,964 
Burleigh 25,673 16 12.9 72.6 0.7 26.8 10.0 5,715 3,407 24.0 57.8 6,878 53.3 42,656 153,522 
Cass 58,877 34 11.4 65.0 0.2 28.6 11.3 13,725 3,673 28.2 56.0 15,814 55.8 94,087 74,069 
Grand Forks 39,443 27 14.3 68.0 0.3 27.3 9.8 9,610 3,403 23.2 52.7 10,317 60.1 54,268 37,645 
Stutsman 24,158 11 2.8 44.3 0.1 30.1 8.7 5,315 2,939 17.3 34.8 5,650 63.7 26,363 16,718 
Ward 34,782 17 8.8 63.3 0.6 27.5 9.0 8,690 3,434 24.0 46.2 9,488 61.1 52,708 36,241 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION #% July 1, 1957—644,000—an increase of 4.0% from 1950 Census. 















West North Central States—NORTH DAKOTA 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 

Yo % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(50) (50) $1,000 

The State 223,542 2.9 44.2 367 58 7 3,913 12,517 34,991 16,244 
Burleigh 10,139 4.3 18.8 19 6 ee 250 812 2,615 292 
Cass 23,798 7.9 16.6 60 14 4 1,355 4,760 10,799 da 
Grand Forks 14,548 7.1 21.9 26 6 2 439 1,567 - 174 161 
Stutsman 8,728 18 403 8 4 112 "352 64 
Ward 12,903 4.3 21.9 38 7 ° 313 989 3 “456 150 


“a” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments. . . 
Establishments with an Average of: 
20-49 Employees... . 
50-99 Employees... . 
100-249 Employees... 
250-499 Employees... 


Ce cegesvcececs 367 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


39 
12 
1 
3 
Leather & Leather Products... :: 2... : 
Stone, & Cie Sent Products.......... 3 
pee hops ke wo Relate 2 
Machinery, except Elec..............+. 2 
Electrical MGS ss ch ceeeech ices 
T uipment...........+. 
Instruments & ited Products........ 
Misc. Manufactures ..............0055 3 
All Manufacturing. ..............+.: 65 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ®# °2: D3 


North Dakota mineral production in 
1955 was valued at $44,123,000, an 
increase of 94.2% from 1954. (A further 
increase of 21.4% from 1955 was at- 
tained in 1956.) In value of U.S. pro- 
duction by states North Dakota ranked 
36th, producing 0.28% of the total. The 
principal minerals in order of value 
were petroleum, coal, sand and gravel, 
and liquid-petroleum gases. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 433,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 653, hardwood 653; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 28, 
hardwood 28; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 5, softwood less than one-half mil- 
lion, hardwood 5. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 251, softwood 1, hardwood 250; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 9, 
hardwood 9; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 3, softwood less than one-half 
million, hardwood 3. 


WATER ™= 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Water a limiting factor in almost all 
of the state. Ground water the principal 
source except along Missouri and Red 
rivers.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"! Privately owned 2; fed- 
eral projects 1. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:™* Natural gas 
1; combined gas 1; manufactured gas 1; 
liquid-petroleum gas 2. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
39. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 504,000 kw. 








GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
60 (kw.):™* 1959—80,000; 1960—80,000. 
Total—160,000. 

FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:¥* Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—2,815,000 short 
tons, 0.53% of national total; crude 
petroleum—13,495,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 
0.52% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 240,000; utilities 
240,000. Undeveloped—359,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
NORTH DAKOTA ™ 


State is sorees by Montana-Dakota Utilities 
(Ree Minnesota.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Bismarck 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 

Fargo 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Grand Forks 2, 3, 5, 6 

Minot 2, 4, 7, 9 


RAILROADS *™* 


1. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R., First National - Soo Line 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


5. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

6. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

7. Northern Airlines, Box 1041, Fargo, 
N.D. 

8. Air Taxi: 

Air Activities, Inc., Hector Airport, 
Fargo, N. D. 





9. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

10. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 2 Class I and 2 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Fargo to: 

Chicago, Ill.—672 

New Orleans, La.—1,644 

New York, N. Y.—1,549 

San Francisco, Calif—1,849 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 27,615 051 
Income Tax 5,014,031 9.217 
yim J Tax 2 "318, 698 4.262 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 3,011,111 5.535 
Gasoline T. 11 ‘471, "248 21.088 
Special Fuel Tax Included in in Gasoline Tax 
Severance 1,894,577 3.483 
Motor Vehicle Fees 9) 638, 971 17.719 
Motor Carriers Fees 289'8 879 -533 
Sipnente Tax 3,237,778 5.952 
Tax 13,917,185 25.584 


Use Tax 1 f‘< 476 1 7 
Public Utilities Tax Included in Property T. 
Insurance Tax ex 049 2. 504 


Estate Tax 66,538 -490 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 2,582,266 

Total $54,398,198* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 




















244 PLANT LOCATION 
11 
CLIMATE Data based on records through 1957 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBE 
DATES %o , OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset a Temperature 
> & E q 7 : 

STATION 3 a E a : Pd ci aes 
i Oe ee tae g = os 323 
es ee oe Pee z § Pe e293 See 
ae a ae s hie ‘i ae wet ee fer yee! oe oe 
s > > > a 3 e = 4 $ 4 es 4 pd 4 - 3 = = > tee 
> = = = = € = = = & € FS oe 8) eo ee ae ae 3 = SS 2 ee ee 
So Sao ae a ee 28.8 £2. 2c * Be ee eee eo 

Bismarck 1650 20.1 -1.8 85.5 58.6 41 9-24 5-11 3.3 36 15.4 7.2 369 71 52 54 75 100 155 9713 12 22 186 50 

Devils Lake (U) 1471 14.2 -4.7 81.7 569 38 ‘a 3.1 0 17.6 6.1 35.0 72 53 3 71 113 142 101 11 1 189 

Fargo 895 16.9 -2.8 84.2 583 40 3.0 .60 18.7 63 34.9 70 56 49 88 162 10611 12 12 18255 

Williston (U) 1877 19.8 2 83.5 58.2 41 3.55 .46 14.6 5.7 32.8 67 45 51 125 123 9111 18 180 43 

U: Urban site. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 

FINANCE GENERAL PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
38; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—115. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $635.7, DEPOSITS $582.2.™* 


North Dakota is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 9.™* “Offices,” “agencies,” or 
“stations” for limited purposes as distin- 
guished from “branches” permitted under 
certain circumstances." 


11 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 


in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57™ 


BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA, 700 
Main, Bismarck, N. D. Owned, operated, 
managed, and controlled by the State of 
North Dakota, T. W. Sette, Mgr., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$118,606. Not a member of Federal 
Reserve System. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 15-17 Broadway, Fargo, N. D., 
W. F. Graves, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600, 
Surplus $1,000, Deposits $27,277. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 


Bismarck 


LAWRENCE A. SCHNEIDER, Director of 
Economic Development, State of North 
Dakota, 620 Crescent Lane. 


Fargo 


ROBERT N. HUEY, Indust. Rep., C. of C., 
504 First Ave., No. 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1956 
—Total 126,848, elementary 96,121, sec- 
ondary 30,727. Teachers, 1956—Total 
6,950, elementary 5,087, secondary 1,- 
863. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $2,659 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1956—Elementary, state 19 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 16 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,- 
681, secondary 378. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $262 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 13,991, element 11,337, sec- 
ondary 2,654. Teachers, 1954—550. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—25. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 57, secondary 19. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 12,263, trade and industrial schools 
2,233. Expenditure, 1956—Total $871,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $193,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 11,- 
156, male 7,647, female 3,509. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,131, male 826, female 
305. Number of institutions, 1957— 
Public 11, private 1. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and 1st professionals 
1,109, masters 166, doctorates 8. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$39,982,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$6,809,000. 


RECREATION 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™? 
Number 52, acreage 4,092. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 77, acreage 2,860. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
72,000, hunting 112,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
47,070. 


GOLF COURSES: *‘ Private—9-hole 18, 
18-hole 2. Semi-private—9-hole 26, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 15, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): **5 Outboard 
motors 19,000. Total power boats 20,- 
188; percent of U.S. total 0.34. 


cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—2 minor league teams. 


MEDIA*™* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
11, Sunday 2; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 159,000, Sunday 85,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 26; 
AM 17, TV 9. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 57; with 100 beds or more 
9. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
3,186; per 100,000 estimated population 
494.7. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—77. 


DENTISTS: ™ Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—-44. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 141,949. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 124,254. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) —1 





State US. 
gS oe = = 
Malignant neoplasms........... x J 
Vv lesions affecting central 
mervous system.............. 107.8 106.3 
SET RES ST ee 53.9 56.7 
in diseases of early infancy 39.6 38.6 
Influenza pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 22.0 28.2 
arteriosclerosis ......... 19.8 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 17.4 15.7 
i lormations....... 13.7 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 6.4 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
John E. Davis, R.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 
U.S. House—1 D., 1 R. State Senate— 
18 D., 31 R.; State House—49 D., 64 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *™ To- 
tal 254,000; Democrat 97,000; Republi- 
can 157,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—379,000; 
percent voted 67.0. 
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Noel T. Tweet, Director, South Dakota Industrial Development Ex- 
DA KOT pansion Agency, State Office Building, Pierre, South Dakota. 


McPHERSON 


HARDING 
PERKINS 


EDMUNDS 


FAULK 


ZIEBACH [ARMSTRONG 


YOE) HAND 


BEADLE KINGSBURY 


STANLEY 
HAAKON 


BUFFALO | JERAULOD LAKE 
PENNINGTON MINER 


CUSTER 


WASHABAUGH MELLETTE 


FALL RIVER 
BENNETT 





STATE LAND AREA (16th) 76,536 Sq. Mi. PHYSICAL FEATURES” 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (40th) 652,740 With the exception of the Black 
(1957 est. 702,000) Hills district in the southwest, 


South Dakota is a broad, wide, roll- 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 31, 32 ey ee ee ee 
: , valleys in the east to irregular 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- plateaus broken by buttes and 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal scored by canyons in the west. In 
numeral indicates location of city on map. PPS OR RIE RH He 


range of low hills which crosses 
(1) Rapid City 25,310 (40.1) the state in a south-southeast direc- 
(2) Sioux Falls 52,696 (65.8) tion. The “Bad Lands” lie in the 
southwest portion of the state with 
the Black Hills to their west. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” . 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














POP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NOM. MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ” $Q *40-’50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, Occup. Occup. $1,000 $1, 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS 5,000 TOILET, % (54) (‘56) 
PLETED ('49) (*49) BATH % 

The State 652,740* 9 1.5% 33.2% 3.7% 28.6 8.9 160,625 $2,771 16.4% 38.0% 182,978 62.2% 678,789 546,996 
Beadle 21,082 17 7.3 60.7 0.4 28.9 10.2 5,420 2,983 18.0 45.5 6,066 62.0 25,065 18,936 
Brown 32,617 19 99 64.5 0.2 28.4 10.0 8,125 3,113 20.1 57.1 9,260 59.9 42,195 32,653 
Clay 10,993 27 14.6 48.5 0.1 26.7 10.6 2,640 2,528 16.4 42.3 2,981 53.9 7,877 9,100 
Codington 18,944 27 11.3 67.0 0.2 28.8 9.3 4,850 3,120 18.0 46.5 5,382 62.4 27,577 17,964 
Davison 16,522 38 7.7 73.4 0.2 29.5 10.1 4,440 3,094 18.2 51.6 4,852 58.0 27,368 18,304 
Minnehaha 70,910 87 22.9 74.3 0.6 29.5 10.6 18,360 3,484 23.7 60.9 20,660 59.2 99,351 95,389 
Pennington 34,053 12 43.1 74.3 3.2 27.3 11.9 8,725 3,205 19.2 57.9 10,039 54.6 67,174 40,458 
Yankton 16,804 32 0.5 45.9 1.2 33.0 8.8 3,760 2,807 13.0 40.0 4,206 59.6 21,750 16,305 


increase of 7.5% from 1950 Census. 
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land of 


industrial 


opportunity 


Debt-free SOUTH DAKOTA 
is rich in gold, oil, uranium, 
alumina, manganese and tim- 
ber. Agricultural products 
available for processing. South 
Dakota offers new water re- 
serves, adequate power, un- 
limited lignite coal and nat- 
ural gas and fuel supplies! 


For detailed plant location 
information on any area in 
South Dakota... plus FREE 
illustrated FACTS BRO- 
CHURE with general infor- 
mation ... for all industrial 
prospects or any interested 
parties, write, wire or phone 


(5911). 


NOEL T. TWEET, Director 
South Dakota 


IDEA 


Industrial Development 
Expansion Agency 


Pierre, South Dakota 








PLANT LOCATION 





LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. ae a MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. acRi. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 








So To 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(’50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 242,268 4.9 40.5 546 76 16 8,414 27,977 77,692 3,444 
Beadle 8,073 7.1 27.2 16 3 1 423 d d d 
Brown 12,483 5.8 23.2 34 8 1 469 1,508 4,393 190 
Clay 3,570 2.8 43.8 1 re 38 105 370 53 
Codington 6,958 8.9 25.3 22 6 2 561 1,796 4,291 251 
Davison 6, 6.3 19.3 23 5 1 327 956 1,975 94 
Minnehaha 29,322 16.3 13.7 81 22 8 3,848 14,400 44,511 1,436 
ington 11,961 8.8 10.9 48 9 1 653 2,032 5,101 406 
Yankton 6,223 3.6 33.5 17 2 es 115 243 583 45 


“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufactures 
Textile Mill Products 


Pon Paper & Products............... — 
Printing & Publishing................. 14 


Stone, Clay & Gless Products.......... 7 
Primary Metal Industries 


5 
Machinery, except Elec................ 3 
Electrical Machinery................++ 
Transportation Equipment............. 
Instruments & Re 
Misc. Manufactures 


Ge RIE: 0. cc cesvccncccvants 92 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY }UMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments................. 546 
Establishments with an Average of: 
50-99 Employees... .........eeee00s 25 
100-249 Employees. .........se0++-+ 14 
250-499 Employees. ............+..- 1 
2,500 or more Employees............ 1 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”?: ®2: 93 


South Dakota mineral production in 
1955 was valued at $40,526,000, an 
increase of 7.1% from 1954. (A further 
increase of 3.1% from 1955 was attained 
in 1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states South Dakota ranked 38th, pro- 
ducing 0.26% of the total. The principal 
minerals in order of value were gold, 
sand and gravel, stone, and cement. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 2,169,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,957, softwood 
3,274, hardwood 683; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 105, softwood 67, 
hardwood 38; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 42, softwood 41, hardwood 1. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 1,888, soft- 
wood 1,342, hardwood 546; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 47, softwood 27, 
hardwood 20; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 9, softwood 8, hardwood 1. 


WATER ”§ 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 





ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Generally deficient water supply similar 
to North Dakota. Ground water re- 
sources not fully exploited. Even with 
maximum development of surface water 
there will not be enough for all desired 
uses.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:™* Privately owned 3; pub- 
licly owned 2; federal projects 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
5; liquid-petroleum gas 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 35, 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 543,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1961 
(kw.):=* 85,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®5 Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 333,000; utilities 
324,000; industrial 8,000. Undeveloped 
—1,227,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
SOUTH DAKOTA ®* 

(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


BLACK HILLS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
621 Sixth St., Rapid City. 
Electric only. 


NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
Northwest Security Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 


Huron. 
Electric and gas. 
Site is also served by Iowa Public Service 


(See Iowa) and Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co. (See Minnesota.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Rapid City 1, 2, 6 
Sioux Falls 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 














CLIMATE” 


West North Central States—SOUTH DAKOTA 


Data based on récords through 1957 
























TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN-. ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 

(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 

DATES % % OF i 

MO.~DAY POSS. 
Sunrise - 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset i 2 Temperature 

° s 
- = . 

STATION $ § z s E ea ae be bd ; g 4 
BS SB . 4 . si ,i3: 
ieee Fpl ahd Pee eee 
Gag Pisiii ibigisgek bees 

Huron 1282 24.8 2.1 89.5 613 45 .... .... 3.0 .45- 17.5 66 37.0 72 52 53 77 104 147 9513 14 29 17234 

Rapid City 3165 33.1 9.1 85.8 588 46 .... .... 33 .32 17.1 61 36.5 61 43 55 73 109 139 9310 16 31 166 22 

Sioux Falis 1420 24.4 4.0 87.9 61.6 45 10-3 5-5 42 .67 25.2 62 42.7 64 52 .. .. 104 156 9312 21 27 16932 

Partly cloudy days not shown above, 

RAILROADS *® All material on taxes and labor laws INDUSTRIAL 

1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 presented herein was compiled by and 

W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing DEVELOPMENT 


2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

3. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Il. 

4. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

5. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 


AIRLINES *? 


6. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

7. Braniff International Airways, 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

8. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


Ex- 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥? 

There are 4 Class I and 10 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES”? 
from Sioux Falls to: 

Chicago, Ill.—582 

New Orleans, La.—1,281 

New York, N. Y.—1,440 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,809 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 28,076 -063 
Income Tax 

Bank & Financi 

Corp. Excise Tax 248,662 558 

* = Fo 21,948 .027 

lcoholic erage 

Tax 2,698,590 6.055 
Gasoline Tax 13,469,117 30.222 
Severance Tax 526,761 1.182 
Motor Vehicle Tax F,011,662 11.245 
Motor Carrier Tax 2° "527, 371 5.67 
Admissions Tax R. "054, 448 4.385 
Sales Tax 3,785, 053 30.931 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 1,646,032 3.693 
Inheritance Tax "618,535 1.388 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 1,711,419 

Total $44,567,902° 


*Total state tax beset eo ol not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 





House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
34; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—138. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $689.7, DEPOSITS $628.9." 


South Dakota is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 9.8? State-wide branch bank- 
ing.™ 

13 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or South Dakota Indus- 
trial Development Expansion Agency, 
State Office Building, Pierre, S. D. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
BLACK HILLS, 631 Main St., Rapid 
City, S. D., J. M. Ryan, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $750, Surplus $1,250, Deposits 
$45,812. 


NORTHWEST SECURITY NATIONAL 
BANK OF SIOUX FALLS, 101 S. Main 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D., C. E. Voigt, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$1,500, Deposits $56,880. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212. neHneens 
* Unadjusted value added At 
b sents value of products}: m the cot 
sales) during the year less 
oongien, fuel, electric 


State 
162.45 


eres 


eB hy index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
«. this peri 





AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *” 


Aberdeen 
Cc M. Gwrme. JR., Mgr., C. of C., 

516 So. Main S 

STANLEY R. THOMAS, Indust. Deve 
Specialist, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior, P.O. Box 1002. 

Pierre 

NOEL T. TWEET, Director, South Dakota 
IDEA (Industrial hee Bide Expansion 
Agency), State Office B 

Sioux Falls 


ALLAN H. PETT, Exec. Director, Industria] 
& Development Foundation, Inc. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 138,107, elementary 105,040, 
secondary 33,067. Teachers, 1957—Total 
7,705, elementary 5,574, secondary 2,- 
131. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $2,638 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 19 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 16 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 3,- 
023, secondary 271. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $295 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 14,576, elementary 12,374, sec- 
ondary 2,202. Teachers, 1954—625. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—23. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 78, secondary 28. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 11,465, trade and industrial schools 

(Continued on page 248) 
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GENERAL (Cont,) 


EDUCATION—(Cont.) 


2,408. Expenditure, 1956—Total $817,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $127,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 13,- 
788, male 8,862, female 4,926. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,176, male 852, female 
324. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 7, private 8. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and Ist professionals 
1,286, masters 188. Value of school 
plants, 1954—$27,934,000. Endowments, 
1954—$5,484,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 240,000, hunt- 
ers 62,000; big game taken 7,400. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™! 
Number 64, acreage 92,783. 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 106, acreage 2,760, 
LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*? Fishing 
124,000, hunting 163,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
49,832. 


PLANT LOCATION 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 22, 
18-hole 4. Semi-private—9-hole 23. 
Municipal—9-hole 9, 18-hole 3. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 19,000. Total power boats 19,- 
844; percent of U.S. total 0.34. 


SKIING: *¢ 
Terry Peak Ski Area, Lead. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
12, Sunday 4; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 162,000, Sunday 110,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 25; 
AM 18, TV 7. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 58; with 100 beds or more 
10. Beds (general and _ short-term)— 
Total 3,275; per 100,000 estimated popu- 
lation 466.5. 


PHYSICIANS: *? 
tion (1955)—79. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—45. 


Per 100,000 popula- 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)— 
Enrollment 36,125. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)}—None 
shown. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 


State US. 


360.5 
147.9 


106.3 
56.7 
38.6 


28.2 
19.1 
15.7 
12.6 
10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Ralph Herseth, D.; U.S. Senate—2 R.; 
U.S. House—1 D., 1 R. State Senate— 
20 D., 15 R.; State House—32 D., 43 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *? To- 
tal 294,000; Democrat 122,000; Repub- 
lican 172,000. Civilian population of 
voting age, November 1, 1956—407,000; 
percent voted 72.2. 





OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES — TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 





A continuing flow of new scientific and industrial re- 
search information is available to you as a scientist, engi- 
neer, or business man through the Technology Division. 
Each year the Federal Government finances over 2% billion 
dollars worth of basic and applied technical research, and 
it is the business of the Technology Division to collect the 
nonclassified reports of this research, reproduce them, and 
sell them to the public at the cost of printing and handling. 

This program was established in the Department of 
Commerce by law in 1950 in order that new developments 
through Government research might be used to benefit the 
Nation’s economy and welfare by channeling them into the 
country’s private laboratories and factories. 

Although primarily devoted to national defense, Gov- 
ernment research involves not only construction of new 
weapons, but to a large extent the development of new 
products and industrial processes in metals, ceramics, chem- 
icals, electronics, atomic energy, plastics, leather, instru- 
ments, lubricants, and many other fields. In many cases, 
Government research has operated under the impetus of 
military necessity to bring a new material into commercial 
use several years in advance of normal expectancy. 

The Technology Division has amassed a collection of 
thousands of reports, including German research papers 
captured by the Allies in World War II. And 300 to 600 
new reports are released through this office each month. 
These reports come from such agencies as Atomic Energy 
Commission, Naval Research Laboratory, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Army Ordnance and Signal Corps laboratories, 
Wright Air Development Center, Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center, and Civil Aeronautics Administration. Much 
of the research is conducted under contract in commercial 
laboratories, universities, and research foundations such as 
Battelle Memorial Institute and Armour Research Foun- 
dation. 

Reports having wide interest are reprinted and sold by 
the Technology Division. Those of specialized interest are 


deposited at the Library of Congress and may be purchased 
in microfilm or photocopy. Nearly 200,000 copies of re- 
ports are sold each year. 


How do you find out what is available? There are 
several OTS publications to keep the public informed. 


U. S. Government Research Reports. This monthly 
catalog lists and abstracts all reports released through OTS 
during the month. Order through a Department of Com- 
merce Field Office or direct from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., price $6 a year ($3 additional for foreign mailing). 


Technical Reports Newsletter. Published monthly, the 
Newsletter gives detailed reviews of new reports of special 
interest to small and medium size businesses. Order through 
a Department of Commerce Field Office or direct from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., price $1 a year (50 cents addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). 


Catalogs of Technical Reports. These have been com- 
piled in many special areas, such as transistors, adhesives, 
rubber, and lubricant additives. They list all applicable re- 
ports in the OTS collection. Write to OTS for a free list 
of catalogs. 


AEC Reports Price List. This is a cumulative listing of 
AEC reports available from OTS. It is issued twice a year, 
in February and August. Write to OTS for the latest copy 
of this free publication. (New AEC reports are listed each 
month in U. S. Government Research Reports.) 


In addition to research reports, the office also offers the 
monthly Report of NRL Progress and the Patent Abstract 
Series. Report of NRL Progress reviews in articles and 
“problem notes” work going on at Naval Research Labora- 
tory in electronics, plastics, metals, and many other areas. 
Order from OTS, price $10 a year ($3 additional for foreign 
mailing). 
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ARKANSAS 


STATE LAND AREA (27th) 52,675 Sq. Mi. 





William P. Rock, Executive Director, Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, Room 419, State Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas. 



















































































STATE POPULATION, 1950 (30th) 1,909,511 
(1957 est. 1,768,000) 
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the Gulf or Coastal plain of the U.S. 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
Bi 
MARKETS (1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° $Q. *40-'50 % WHITE AGE YRS. va py A = Occup. a ‘ a (56) 
Mi. y % COM- DOLL $ a le “ x 
PLETED (49) ("49) BATH % 

The State 1,909,675* 36 —2.0% 33.0% 22.4% 269 83 477,200 $1,501 6.8% 28.7% 524,391 54.5% 1,333,632 961,614 
Ashley y 28 —4.2 283 38.0 243 8.0 5,875 1,551 7.6 21.0 6,655 51.8 16,211 10,859 
Benton 38,076 43 8s G3 Ske 10,380 1,458 5.1 37.9 11,637. 71.0 35,51 15,060 
Boone 16,260 27 ee wee 30.5 88 4350 1,404 41 308 4.836 69.6 12,201 9,474 
Bradley 15,987 25 —11.7 344 33.7 266 8.5 940 «1,589 3.7 22.0 4,337 58.1 10,816 7,045 
Chicot 22,306 35 —187 299 546 261 6.3 5,580 709 892.9 15.4 6,291 49.2 12,316 6,848 
Clark 22,998 26 —5.8 29.7 27.3 25.9 8.6 5,705 1,452 43 28.0 6,243 56.8 15,621 13,131 
Clay 26,674 Se Sees 25.1 7.9 6.645 1,28 4.0 14.6 7,277 «55.5 12,830 6,584 
Columbia 28,770 38 —3.5 24.0 39.1 25.9 84 6,860 1,657 2. 31 7.750 53.3 19,687 21,970 

way 18,137 32 —15.8 30.2 23.6 260 83 4,590 1,105 2.9 20.5 4.805 65.1 8,799 .37 
50,613 711-72 322 3.1 24.6 8.2 12,725 1,731 8.5 25.5 13,322 49.9 34,781 25,782 
Crawford 22,727 38 —5.0 28.2 29 278 85 5,805 1,396 4.2 26.9 6,351 68.8 9,568 7,155 
Crittenden 47,184 76 11.1 193 668 23.2 5.7 10,730 915 4.6 14.6 12073 28.4 33,098 13,439 
Cross 24,757 40 9 16.7 32.2 228 6.9 770 «=«'1,229—Ctss«6.8 16.1 6,240 38.0 12,554 7,696 
Desha 25,155 32 —74 253 480 24.1 6.6 6,010 948 «3 s«5..4 18.1 6,633 38.2 14,587 8,257 
Faulkner 25,289 39 —23 340 411.2 25.9 8.7 6430 1,353 40 31.5 6,737 62.5 13,816 8,079 
Garland 47,102 65 13.1 622 119 3230 89 12,575 2,070 10.0 50.6 14,621 53.6 49,327 23,062 
Greene 29,149 50 —3.5 33.2 0.2 25.9 8.1 6,985 1426 5.8 18.8 7,960 53.5 15,546 12,603 
Hempstead 25,080 34 —23.5 343 408 285 84 6535 1,223 3.7 24.9 6,947 59.0 13,039 10,962 
Hot Spring 22;181 36 17.3 364 129 266 85 5.440 2029 7.1 33.0 6,092 67.8 13,459 9,364 
Independence 23,488 31 —84 273 28 280 8.5 6.040 1,312 34 21.6 6,586 65.7 15,306 8,464 
Jackson 25,912 41 —19 241 145 244 7.5 6115 1,446 60 24.0 6858 37.1 19,859 Y 

efferson 76,075 86 169 488 498 270 8.1 19,065 1,548 83 33.4 21,061 48.4 55,227 56,120 

afayette 13,203 25 —216 193 45.2 26.0 7.1 3,260 1,124 47 203 3,596 51.8 5,881 6,278 
Lawrence 21,303 36 —6.0 14.6 1.3 2448 81 4,980 1,279 4.5 20.0 5,722 51.3 10,412 5,194 
Lee 24,322 39 —93 186 594 229 5.9 5,470 984 4394.9 9.8 6,114 35.6 11,99 4,830 
Lincoln 17,079 es tae '.... 6s 24.3 6.5 3,940 562 2.3 9.8 4,160 40.1 3,599 1,328 

an 20,260 28 —220 184 #25 305 84 5.165 1,243 3.2 22.9 5,322 69.1 9, ,031 
Lonoke 27,278 eo: 6s... oe Be. £1 840 1,336 «66.8 19.5 7,298 48.0 17,101 9,510 
Miller 32,614 52 23 48.7 270 279 85 8520 1,844 7.3 38.6 9,2 57.7 30,830 28,674 
Mississippi 82,375 89 2.7 258 269 22.2 7.0 18,365 1,446 7.5 19.0 20,793 28.7 51,134 28,765 
Monroe 19,540 32 —7.5 344 488 243 7.3 4,610 1,342 5.5 14.6 5,098 44. 11,681 5,758 
Ouachita 33,051 45 61 442 40.9 262 8.6 8445 1876 7.3 34.6 9,093 57.8 24,128 16,069 
Phillips 46,254 66 06 37.5 59.7 25.1 6.5 11,365 1,215 63 17.0 12,610 33.5 7; 15,905 
Poinsett 39,311 52 ‘4° 368. OS 312 «4668 :83 3344 «6.82143 9,561 33.6 22,658 12,339 
Pope 23,291 299 -—93 $81 38.1 270 85 6,135 1,361 39 27.2 6,400 60.6 14,650 11,371 
Pulaski 196,685 252 26.8 781 24.0 30.1 10.3 51,355 2,635 15.8 60.0 56,569 54.7 224,068 214,306 
Randolph 15,982 25 —12.8 24.0 1.0 26.0 8.1 4,075 1,209 4.1 16.2 4,3 63.5 7,367 3,736 
St. Francis 36,841 58 22 206 574 229 £632 8,715 1,057 5.0 14.4 9,342 30.7 20,069 13,911 
Saline 23,816 33 243 264 56 310 «8.4 605 2,091 5.7 35.0 5,821 60.2 16,283 8,520 
Sebastian 64,202 121 22 69 6? 6306. «(98 17,435 2,367 105 56.2 9, 65.1 85,748 66,322 
Union 49,686 47 —15 464 319 283 89 12,660 2,315 11.7 43.0 14,396 54.6 46,661 41,818 
Washington 49,979 52 216 458 09 274 89 13,090 1,773 7.7 = 41.5 14,299 62.8 48,321 6,188 
White " 37 es. 25... 92°43 9,795 1,262 40 20.2 10,408 61. 26,126 11,536 
Woodruff 18,957 32 —14.3 37.6 23.1 7.2 4335 1013 3.1 11.1 4,788 36.8 8,528 e 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—1,768,000—a d 


ease ef 7.4% from 1950 Census. 















West South Central States—ARKANSAS 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 





(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL In IN ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAB NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
lo 4 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
('50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 615,796 13.8 35.0 2,428 397 172 67,481 171,109 457,047 42,715 
Ashley 8,621 28.3 37.8 46 9 5 2,368 7,446 19,042 3,382 
Benton 13,707 11.8 43.8 59 16 5 1,707 3,454 9,016 615 
Boone 5,762 11.4 36.6 35 7 1 787 1,643 3,002 235 
Bradley 107 33.4 27.0 28 6 2 1,702 4,493 7,802 549 
Chicot 906 64 51.2 15 5 a 234 408 825 20 
Clark 7,179 22.6 22.5 42 4 5 1,551 4,608 8,540 195 
lay 1949 7.0 56.3 27 1 1 417 756 8=61,503 24 
Columbia 9,443 18.9 28.4 64 10 4 1,340 2,628 4,699 369 
way 5,793 15.6 43.2 20 3 2 885 1,751 2,804 48 
i 15,676 10.1 40.8 49 12 2 1,107 2,620 8,424 1,059 
Crawford 6,964 19.8 34.1 19 4 2 657 962 ,697 82 
Crittenden 14,579 4.3 62.7 14 5 1 392 1,018 2,753 103 
Cross 7,265 3.0 60.9 13 3 aa 155 2 651 78 
Desha 7,796 Si. $6.3 17 2 - 178 368 905 63 
Faulkner 7,864 9.3 40.0 22 3 2 776 1,847 4,325 262 
Garland 16,606 10.6 5.7 76 7 1 2,091 4,772 437 
Greene 8,831 93 48.9 29 4 2 997 1,661 3,047 131 
Hoe Bering 295 18.0 35.2 29 5 5 1,039 2,124 4,381 106 
Hot i 7,192 348 15.9 47 9 6 2,643 8,793 27,517 894 
Independence 7,131 13.2 36.5 43 3 2 819 1,674 4,822 240 
Jackson 8,303 9.8 45.1 30 3 2 930 2,247 5,501 1,404 
efferson 23,304 13.4 26.4 75 17 10 2,493 5,938 14,618 1,060 
‘fayette 3,951 15.7 41.0 13 2 1 272 448 594 44 
Lawrence 348 7.7 49.1 22 1 1 278 504 1,198 240 
Lee 7,860 1.8 71.8 13 es ee 49 63 145 14 
Lincoln 4,543 4.5 71.4 10 ee e n n n 
Logan ¥ 7.6 41.2 22 es a 95 191 315 20 
Lonoke 8,920 5.6 $5.2 15 2 ee 123 228 1,103 47 
Miller 11,072 11.7 19.0 31 7 es 295 1,828 
Mississippi 23, 5.9 53.6 38 13 2 841 1,970 7,493 326 
Monroe 6,013 6.7 $1.3 21 4 1 361 1,313 73 
Ouachita 11,104 33.9 11.2 81 10 7 3,700 12,705 37,101 2,239 
Phillips 14,350 14.3 44.6 29 5 5 1,930 4,385 7,534 172 
Poinsett 11,328 9.3 59.4 15 1 1 894 2,078 3,563 439 
Pope 6,871 19.5 31.0 47 6 2 923 1,798 4,789 ill 
Pulaski 5,306 14.7 4.7 262 62 29 9,196 23,182 67,556 3,997 
Randolph 4,939 14.2 45.8 22 1 1 551 1, 2,296 26 
St. Francis 11,263 4.1 58.9 23 6 1 3 725 1,880 106 
Saline 7,191 25.2 13.7 37 2 6 2,611 9,070 27,665 9,629 
Sebastian 2,067 20.2 7.6 136 39 16 5,201 14,345 40,887 2,337 
Union 405 27.7 9.3 78 15 7 3,288 11,687 46,257 7,111 
Washington 17,721 9.2 33.3 63 11 6 1,846 3, 9,102 659 
White 11,873 10.2 48.4 50 5 3 1,058 2,216 5,614 169 
Woodruff 5,321 6.7 57.5 9 1 1 228 40. 651 6 
“n” denotes statistics not available. 
RAW MATERIALS POWER and FUEL 


MINERALS ®* 2: 93 


Arkansas mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $132,822,000, an increase 
of 0.8% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 1.8% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Arkansas ranked 24th, producing 
0.84% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
bauxite, stone, and cement. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 19,346,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 38,317, softwood 
17,777, hardwood 20,540; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 2,253, softwood 
1,220, hardwood 1,033; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1,552, softwood 685, hard- 
wood 867. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 11,762, 
softwood 4,318, hardwood 7,444; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 573, soft- 
wood 268, hardwood 305; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 380, softwood 165, 
hardwood 216. 


WATER ”5 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Relatively few water supply problems.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:™* Privately owned 3; pub- 
licly owned 2; federal projects 5. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"? Natural gas 9. Number 
of communities in state served through 
mains: 231. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 1,166,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION:™ 1961 
—325,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:¥* Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—590,000 short 
tons, 0.11% of national total; natural 
gas—30,162 million cu. ft., 0.30% of 
national total; crude petroleum—29,355,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 1.12% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 391,000; utilities 
388,000; industrial 3,000. Undeveloped 
—1,483,000. 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 





Food & Kindred Products..........+++ 154 
Tobacco Manufactures. ...........++++ vee 
Textile Mill Products... .........-+++ 14 
Apparel & Related Products........... 27 
Lumber & Wood Products...........-+ 188 
Furniture & Fixtures...........-..+005 29 
Pulp, Paper & Products. ...........+++ 15 
Printing & Publishing..............--++ 21 
Chemicals & Products...........ss+e++ 31 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 8 
Rubber UE a's nicth Bie 6.409 bs Deedee 1 
Leather & Leather Products........... 11 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 19 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 8 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 14 
Machinery, except Elec...........++++5 5 
ce ~ inery..... ere nessaelen te : 

ransportation Equipment............. 
Instruments & nadated Products aa 
Misc. Manufactures ..........0500-008 15 

All Manufacturing.............-++-. 569 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©? 


Total Establishments. ...........+-+++ 2,428 
tablishments with an Average of: 
100-249 Employees. ...-....5--eee+8 106 
99 WOES csc cviecesicocucy nt 44 
Employees...........+se+s+¢ 15 
1,000-2,499 Ployees. ..... se seceee 7 





ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
ARKANSAS ®° 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000. uA more annual 


SAS-MISSOURI POWER CO. 
AEA aes Biterie 
Electric only. 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
14th and Louisiana Sts., Little Rock. 
lectric only. 


MIDSOUTH GAS CO. 
500 E. 3rd St., Little Rock. | 
Gas only. 


State is also served by Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. (See Louisiana.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


El Dorado 4, 5, 6a, 10 

Fort Smith 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12 

Hot Springs 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12 

Little Rock 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
North Little Rock 4, 5, 6 

Pine Bluff 4, 6, 10 


RAILROADS" 
1. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
2. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
3. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee, 
Okla. 
4, Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
5. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
6. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
6a. El Dorado & Wesson Ry., P.O. Box 
46, El Dorado, Ark. 


AIRLINES”? 


7. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
(Continued on page 252) 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont.) 


8. Central Airlines, Inc., 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
9. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
10. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 
11. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
12. Air Taxi: 
Skyway Air Travel, Municipal Air- 
port, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Spa Flying Service, Memorial Field, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Bradford Air Service, Municipal 
Airport, Little Rock, Ark. 
Ken. Starnes Aviation Service, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Little Rock, Ark. 


Meacham 


MOTOR CARRIERS*®* 

There are 6 Class I and 9 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Little Rock to: 

Chicago, Ill—660 

New Orleans, La.—438 

New York, N. Y.——1,285 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,066 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 


PLANT LOCATION 


copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALG1 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 36,407 .029 
Franchise Tax 728,728 -588 
Income Tax 15,190,481 12.265 
Property Tax 215,959 174 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 5,984,669 4.832 
Gasoline Tax 34,086,106 27.523 
Severance Tax 4,799,601 3.876 
Motor Vehicle Fees 12,688,159 10.245 


Motor Carrier Tax Included in Motor Vehicle 


ees 
7,504,659 6.060 
35,762,928 28.877 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 315,853 -255 
Insurance Tax 3,392,764 2.739 
Inheritance Tax 


Cigarette Tax 
Sales Tax 


Estate Tax 335,131 -271 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 6,687,875 

Total $123,848,329* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 





FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
55; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—182. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,172.3, DEPOSITS $1,- 
067.2." 


Arkansas is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 8.™ “Offices,” “agencies,” or “sta- 
tions” for limited purposes as distin- 
guished from “branches,” permitted un- 
der certain circumstances.” 


118 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


UNION NATIONAL BANK, 124 W. 
4th St., Little Rock, Ark., H. C. Couch, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $74,644. 


WORTHEN BANK & TRUST CO., 401 
Main St., Little Rock, Ark., J. H. Penick, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $67,500. 





OG&E offers you INFORMATION 

















able to you. 


Electrical power information is in- 
cluded, of course, but constitutes just 
a small portion of the complete develop- 
ment information that is yours for the 
asking. All of this is without obligation 
and in strictest confidence. 


ACCURATE... COMPLETE... 
and above all CONFIDENTIAL 


If you are thinking of moving or 
expanding your plant, our industrial 
development engineers are prepared to 
supply you with facts and data that will 
help pinpoint the locations most profit- 





PLENTIFUL LOW-COST POWER IN ARKANSAS 






PHONE or WRITE in confidence to: 


Industrial electrical power rates are 
among the lowest in the nation. And 
there is an abundant supply. 


Arkansas Division o§( OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


Morgan Wright, Vice-President and Division Manager 
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We want them all 
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or little ones 
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CITY & STATE 


PLEASE SEND THE ARKANSAS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


TO ME AT THE ADDRESS ABOVE 


THE ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMI 


STATE CAPITOL, LITTLE ROCK 





West South Central States—ARKANSAS 


CLIMATE” 


Data based on records through 1957 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 








STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 


January 1:00 P.M. 


Driest Month 


Precip. 0.01" or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 


July 1:00 P.M. 





. 
i~) 
© 


4 94.2 
32.4 92.7 
563 35.5 94.6 


~ 
a 
ae 
w 
_ 
~ 

sana 

FFs 


& 
228 
i 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 42 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 
US. 
ay 80 


State 
Soved & Related Products 354.01 

Furniture & Fixtur 248.54 
Pulp, P: 


Chemic 


ther & Leather Goods 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Metal Industries 
Electrical M: 
Transportation Bankoment 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products (excluding re- 
sales) during the year = cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 

t Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Camden 

H. K. THATCHER, Vice-Pres., Ouchita River 
Valley Assn., Wright Bldg. 

Little Rock 

JAMES A. DILDY, Director, Indust. & Area 
Devel., Arkansas Power & Light Co., 4th 
and Louisiana Sts. 


EVERETT G. OATES, rye Devel. Conse- 
lor, Arkansas Power & Light Co., 4th and 
Louisiana Sts. 


WILLIAM P. ROCK, Director, Arkansas 
Indust. Devel. Commission, Capitol Bldg. 


ayes TUCKER, JR., Mgr., Indust. Div., 
C. of C., 115 W. 6th St. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION ®?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 418,000, elementary 262,000, 
secondary 156,000. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 13,620, elementary 7,920, second- 
ary 5,700. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $2,286 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 33 (U.S. 29); 
secondary, state 27 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954— Elementary 
1,424, secondary 622. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $139 (U.S. 
$265). 


uu | Wettest Month 


S32 
Sas 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 8,534, elementary 6,552, secon- 
dary 1,982. Teachers, 1954—339. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—25. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 64, secondary 22. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 78,874, trade and industrial schools 
7,333. Expenditure, 1956—Total $2,879,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $275,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 21,- 
257, male 13,665, female 7,592. Faculty, 
1956—Total 2,107, male 1,528, female 
579. Number of institutions 1954— 
Public 12, private 10. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and ist professionals 
2,734, masters 489, doctorates 12. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$61,036,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$10,158,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*'! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 443,000, hunt- 
ers 34,000; big game taken 900. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™ 
Number 11, acreage 18,395. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 26, acreage 5,459. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
399,000, hunting 238,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
59,064. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 22, 
18-hole 10. Semi-private—9-hole 11, 18- 
hole 1. Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *5 Outboard 
motors 47,000. Total power boats 49,- 
444; percent of U.S. total 0.84. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS. (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—1 minor league team. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
35, Sunday 8; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 376,000, Sunday 290,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 73; 
AM 59, FM 6, TV 8. 


MEDICINE 

FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 77; with 100 beds or more 
16; with 300 beds or more 4. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 5,904; per 
100,000 estimated population 333.9. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—91. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—30. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 194,705. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 178,132. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) ™1 


US. 


360.5 
147.9" 


State 


106.3 
56.7 
38.6 


28.2 
19.1 
15.7 
12.6 
10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: ** Governor— 
Orval E. Faubus, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—5 D., 1 Independent. State 
Senate—35 D.; State House—100 D. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):* To- 
tal 407,000; Democrat 213,000; Republi- 
can 186,000; other 7,000. Civilian popu- 
lation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—1,019,000; percent voted 39.9. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


wh 


Over $1 billion has been 
invested in mew manufacturing 
facilities in Louisiana during the 
past three years. In 1958, 150 new 
and expanding plants invested 
$197,242,387 creating 4,367 new 
jobs. These plants range from a 
$32,000 plastics producer to a $25,000,000 paper mill. Here are just a few of the reasons 
why these companies came to Louisiana: 


@ Water for Process and Shipping 
@ Low-Cost Fuel and Power 


@ Ideal Year-Round Climate 
@ Ample and Trainable Labor 


@ Ever-Growing New Markets 


The Department of Commerce and Industry is responsible for providing information 
on plant location factors within the state. Why not take advantage of this valuable, cost- 
free service? Write today asking questions about Louisiana’s markets, resources, trans- 


portation facilities, raw materials, labor supply -— or for a listing of buildings, sites and 
planned industrial districts. 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


CURT SIEGELIN, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 4185 e Baton Rouge 4, La. 
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S | AN A Curt Siegelin, Executive Director, Louisiana Department of Commerce and In- 
LOUI dustry, 2nd Floor, Capitol Annex, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana. 


STATE LAND AREA (31st) 45,162 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (21st) 2,683,516 
(1957 est. 3,068,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION®*»*? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 

(1) Alexandria 34,913 (43.4) 

(2) Baton Rouge 125,629 (160.0) 

(8) Bossier City 15,470 (25.0) 

(3) Lafayette 33,541 (49.2) 

(4) Lake Charles 41,272 (68.0) 

(5) Monroe 38,572 (48.2) 

(6) New Orleans 570,445 (650.5) 

(7) Shreveport 127,206 (182.0) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES ~*’ 


Louisiana belongs to the “coastal plain 
province.” Its physiographic features are 
WASHING few and simple. The essential elements 


are five: pine-hills, bluffs, prairies, coastal 
RN marshes, and alluvial plains. They are all 



















































BEAUREGARD 


seen, spread from north to south, west 
of the Mississippi, and also, except for 

K the prairies, in the portion of the state 
A east of the Mississippi. Beginning with 
elevations of about 400 ft. near the 
Arkansas line, there is a gentle slope 
toward the southeast. The low regions of 
Louisiana, including the alluvial lands 
and the coast swamps, comprise about 
20,000 sq. mi., or nearly one-half the 
area of the state. The swamp fringes 


and much of the swampland proper are 
reclaimable. 





Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 














MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES ODWELL’S. DWELL. DOWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . $a. “40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. occuP. $1,000 $1,000 
MI. %, %, COM- DOLLARS § $5,000 = TOILET, Yo (54) (‘56) 
PLETED (°49) (*49) BATH % 

The State 2,683,516* 59 13.5% 54.8% 33.0% 26.7 7.6 648,410 $2,122 13.1% 40.5% 724,945 50.3% 2,339,289 2,509,981 
Acadia 47,050 71 1.7 47.1 19.1 23.8 5.4 11,180 1,697 7.7 28.4 12,372 59.6 34,444 30,081 
Ascension 22,387 75 5.5 18.5 35.4 24.4 6.2 4,930 1,661 7.9 21.7 5,865 62.4 15,669 10,271 
Assumption 17,278 48 —68 abe 41.8 23.7 4.2 3,660 1,277 4.5 10.4 4,277 45.9 7,202 5, 
Avoyelles 38,031 64 <-—3.1 21.8 26.1 24.7 6.1 9,540 1,327 4.4 19.5 10,227 59.8 18,835 18,316 
Bossier 40,139 48 21.0 41.8 34.7 24.5 8.9 9,645 2,364 12.6 44.4 10,246 44.6 28,378 27,115 
Caddo 176,547 198 17.5 75.6 37.6 28.5 9.3 45,315 2,638 18.8 53.3 50,358 50.1 217,992 281,101 
Calcasieu 89,635 81 58.6 72.2 23.0 25.8 8.1 22,805 3,017 18.8 51.5 25,004 62.8 104, 90,421 
Claiborne 25,063 33 16.1 31.1 $1.7 25.6 7.6 6,115 1,626 10.1 28.8 6,571 47.1 14,860 16,210 
De Sue 24,398 27 —23.3 18.2 56.6 25.8 6.3 5,850 1,294 6.5 22.9 6,553 54.7 14,333 11,967 
East Baton 

Rouge 158,236 343 79.0 85.8 33.1 26.3 9.8 39,490 3,383 25.0 63.8 43,142 58.3 197,760 225,489 
East Carroll 16,302 38 —14.3 25.3 61.1 22.9 5.4 3,930 972 5.0 11.9 4,288 37,2 7,109 5,018 
East Feliciana 19,133 42 6.1 35.4 58.2 33.0 6.2 2,900 1,100 6.1 17.0 3,337 43.8 5,040 4,042 
Evangeline 31,629 47 3.7 21.0 23.9 23.5 4.4 7,590 1,331 5.1 22.1 8,715 53.7 13,122 8,922 
Franklin 29,376 Ss -—93 12.4 36.7 21.8 6.2 6,745 1,359 6.3 13.8 7,293 37.6 12,116 9,426 
Iberia 40,059 68 7.7 52.8 32.4 25.3 5.9 9,500 2,075 12.1 36.4 10,647 53.9 36,531 28,744 
Iberville 26,750 43 3.5 21.5 48.9 26.4 5.3 5,885 1,660 8.1 20.5 7,136 49.8 13,849 14,285 
Jackson 15,434 27 —133 20.1 29.8 26.0 7.9 3,735 1,994 7.6 28.7 4,131 57.1 11,076 6,302 
Jefferson 103,873 254 106.0 88.8 15.7 26.5 8.4 25,960 2,955 19.5 57.8 28,319 62.5 90, 51,870 

Jefferson Davis 26,298 40 8.7 47.6 21.6 24.0 5.9 6,625 1,842 10.9 33.8 04 63.2 23,133 f 
Lafayette 57,743 204 31.4 58.1 27.2 24.5 6.5 13,370 2,018 13.1 45.3 14,855 59.8 53,462 46, 
Lafourche 42,209 37 9.3 25.0 13.5 23.3 4.7 9,480 2,057 9.2 17.5 10,364 57.2 38,174 33,263 
Lincoln 25,782 55 4.0 40.2 40.2 24.1 9.0 5,765 1,806 10.5 35.1 6,359 54.0 18,308 14,320 
Livingston 20,054 30 12.7 os 14.7 23.2 7.3 4,820 1, 8.1 23.8 5,150 4.0 10,573 5,065 
Madison 17,451 2466-54 4.5 66.2 25.2 5.4 4,175 1,187 4.3 13.9 ’ 33.2 11,178 7,561 
Morehouse 32,038 40 16.2 39.9 48.2 23.7 6.5 7,720 1,847 8.7 25.3 8355 48.4 22,547 10,029 
Natchitoches 38,144 29 -72 26.0 44.9 23.4 5.9 00 1,159 6.3 18.3 9,679 49.5 16,785 13,440 
Orleans 570,445 2,867 15.3 100.0 32.0 30.9 8.6 144,255 2,767 18.6 60 166,053 33.8 665,047 1,002,609 
Ouachita 74,713 116 26.3 65.4 33.0 28.0 8.5 19,350 2,434 14.2 43.6 21,410 51.9 85, 859 
Pointe Coupee 21,841 39 ~-—9.0 12.9 53.7 23.4 4.5 5,170 1,263 6.0 16.8 5,516 37.3 8,0 7,906 
Rapides 90,648 68 23.5 45.6 33.2 27.9 7.6 21,665 1,964 11.0 42.3 24,047 56.3 74,939 105,603 
Red River 12,113 29. —23.7 a 50.0 24.2 5.6 2,805 1,147 5.0 11.7 3,158 39.4 5,358 2,376 
Richland 26,672 6 -—7.5 11.8 41.0 22.6 6.5 6,015 1,338 6.4 18.5 6,700 38.8 14,722 8,583 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—3,068,000—an increase of 14.3% from 1950 Census. 
(Continued on page 258) 
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MARKETS” (Cont) : 


PLANT LOCATION 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. PoP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES OWELL’S. OWELL. OWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN WON. MEDIAN SCHOOL WUMBER MEDIAN INCOME With TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° $a. ‘40-50 % WHITE AGE yrs. INCOME Over WATER, occuP. Occup. $1,000 $1,000 
mi. » 4 % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, A (54) (‘56) 
PLETED ("49) (49) BATH % 

The State 2,683,516* 59 13.5% 54.8% 33.0% 26.7 7.6 648,410 $2,122 13.1% 40.5% 724,945 50.3% 2,339,289 2,509,981 
St. Charles 13,363 44 8.5 25.2 32.6 24.4 6.7 2,890 2,150 13.7 25.1 3,449 59.5 7,179 4,951 
es — 15,334 62 —74 ~~ 50.3 23.2 5.4 2,965 1,292 3.8 13.8 3,680 49.5 9,273 7,342 

t. 

Baptist 14,861 66 0.6 30.0 49.9 23.7 5.5 3,215 1,836 5.3 12.8 3,654 52.5 6,263 2,714 
St. Landry 78,476 84 9.8 25.3 44.6 21.1 4.5 17,285 1,374 6.8 22.1 18,474 49.4 48,339 35,188 
St. Martin 26,353 37 —0.2 17.5 37.0 21.8 3.6 5,985 1,421 5.4 15.5 6,228 60.5 10,763 9,436 
St. Mary 35,848 59 14.0 51.7 38.3 24.7 5.6 8,480 2,059 11.4 28.6 9,426 49.8 27,725 28,526 
St. Tammany 26,988 30 14.2 31.8 29.4 27.0 7.5 6,085 1,714 7.6 41.8 7,40 65.5 19,071 11,579 
Tangipahoa 53,218 66 16.9 28.0 31.2 25.2 6.9 12,780 1,456 5.5 26.8 14,205 58.1 44,023 20,409 
Terrebonne 43,328 31 20.8 37.7 24.6 22.3 5.5 9,785 2,065 11.0 26.6 10,631 58.7 37,269 29,722 
Vermilion 36,929 3003.2 37.6 12.7 26.1 4.4 9,165 1,405 7.8 25.6 10,229 64.6 24,537 21,280 
Washington 38,371 58 11.4 46.4 31.5 24.9 7.8 9,140 1,853 10.6 33. 10,257 59.7 26,624 15,813 
Webster 35,704 57 6.0 36.9 36.5 25.7 8.1 8,620 2,097 8.2 40.8 9,511 57.2 29,932 20,557 
West Baton 

y= 11,738 58 4.2 26.4 $3.2 25.3 5.6 2,570 1,786 10.8 22.7 3,109 46.5 5,013 2,845 
West Carroll 17,248 48 —10.4 6% 18.1 21.7 7.0 4,085 1,173 4.0 11.0 4,205 50.8 6,862 3,860 
West Feliciana 10,169 25 —13.2 71.2 26.3 5.5 1,725 1,193 5.2 17.8 1,832 23.4 2,808 1,448 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—3,068, 000—an increase of 14.3% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN a ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY ("50) MANUF. AGRI TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(’50) ('50) $1,000 $1,600 
The State 875,608 15.1 17.3 3,020 618 280 114,378 375,730 1,181,649 174,396 
Acadia 13,498 8.6 33.2 44 19 we 680 1,671 7,973 742 
Ascension 6,112 16.5 26.8 20 6 1 482 864 1,922 156 
Assumption 4,60 16.5 42.8 17 8 1 768 2,068 9,817 501 
Avoyelles 10,641 4.7 46.8 23 7 = 467 1,105 2,364 65 
Bossier 10,423 12.2 24.6 41 7 1 616 1,555 5,922 239 
Caddo 66,902 11.3 7.4 187 43 19 5,496 18,138 59,531 3,274 
Calcasieu 29,941 24.5 4.4 101 21 12 5,566 25,096 106,851 18,980 
Claiborne 8,098 83 36.7 33 2 of 149 323 964 101 
De Soto 7,166 14.8 39.5 30 5 3 931 2,320 5,391 160 
East Baton 
Rouge 55,959 24.4 2.5 142 25 22 12,409 59,260 254,864 36,875 
East Carroll 4,756 6 59.1 7 1 1 139 283 245 22 
East Feliciana 5,085 16.7 43.1 16 me 108 181 413 37 
Evangeline 8,908 7.4 47.7 21 1 1 264 960 2,852 80 
Franklin 8,355 1.9 65.3 8 1 ee 110 226 725 
Iberia 2,778 10.8 20.5 49 15 2 843 2,178 5,451 273 
Iberville 7,451 13.7 24.1 26 6 2 556 1,108 2,181 154 
Jackson 4,592 42.5 12.5 53 1 4 1,407 d 
Jefferson 35,528 24.7 1.2 124 27 26 9,366 35,510 96,200 49,162 
Jefferson Davis 7,843 7.0 26.3 22 3 a 179 44 1,040 101 
Lafayette 19,420 6.8 22.7 47 ll 3 827 1,850 489 550 
Lafourche 12,492 3.6 22.1 51 8 7 1,379 3,809 . 926 
Lincoln 7,757 8.7 20.5 36 6 as 388 815 2,185 74 
Livingston 6,028 249 32.6 44 6 432 736 =: 1,492 132 
Madison 5,361 19.0 41.2 16 4 1 646 1,321 2,617 150 
Morehouse 9,853 27.5 34.9 24 4 6 2,598 d d 
Natchitoches 10,022 85 40.6 44 5 2 473 1,360 91 
Orleans 215,913 14.2 0.4 712 157 85 28,186 84,632 223,290 11,086 
Ouachita 26,984 16.3 6.4 131 23 12 4,488 14,817 51,540 3,738 
Pointe Coupee 6,598 9.4 50.9 14 6 1 312 6 1,46 440 
Rapides 27,519 13.1 11,7 101 26 8 2,839 6,445 16,994 819 
Red River 3,345 3.8 55.8 8 - oe 62 97 233 15 
Richland 7,727 3.3 56.8 12 1 v8 91 196 446 12 
St. Charles 3,874 28.7 9.1 9 2 3 1,441 6,930 25,029 18,697 
St. James 4,025 22.1 38.9 7 2 1 717 2,307 ,805 206 
St. John the 
Baptist 4,084 36.9 23.3 9 4 1 886 d d d 
St. Landry 22,154 6.1 44.8 54 14 1 809 1,721 4,737 357 
St. Martin 7,758 5.4 46.8 17 5 os 318 705 1,315 124 
St. Mary 11,150 15.0 18.6 47 15 5 1,537 4,194 12,758 3,034 
St. Tammany 7,649 17.4 14.9 43 6 3 809 1,962 3,812 164 
Tangipahoa 18,461 12.4 42.5 67 17 5 2,025 3,594 8,534 421 
Terrebonne 13,049 12.7 14.0 55 10 6 1,687 2,927 8,218 441 
Vermilion 11,167 65 383 31 10 1 582 1,181 6,233 311 
Washington 12,320 28.4 24.0 40 10 5 3,434 d 
Webster 10,712 25.3 15.4 51 11 6 5,440 17,866 50,038 7,532 
West Baton 
Rouge 3,527 14.2 33.0 5 3 ei 132 381 968 > 
West Carroll 4,616 2.6 67.2 10 mi aad 39 76 113 
West Feliciana 2,107 18.7 47.5 8 3 1 465 667 1,005 re 


“d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”# 2: > 


Louisiana mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $1,156,637,000, an in- 
crease of 16% over 1954. (A further 
increase of 10.8% from 1955 was at- 
tained in 1956.) In value of U.S. pro- 
duction by states Louisiana ranked 3rd, 
producing 7.33% of the total. The 
principal minerals in order of value 
were petroleum, natural gas, natural 
gasoline, and salt. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 15,990,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 41,436, soft- 
wood 18,208, hardwood 23,228; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 2,691, soft- 
wood 1,445, hardwood 1,246; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 1,595, softwood 
749, hardwood 846. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 11,199, softwood 3,927, hardwood 
7,272; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
687, softwood 292, hardwood 395; Net 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments................. 3,020 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees................. 68 
500-999 Employees................. 28 
1,000-2,499 Employees. ............. 8 
2,500 or more Employees............ 6 





Annual Cut, 1952—total 405, softwood 
199, hardwood 207. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Large supplies available from large 
rivers. Main problem is dry season short- 
age of surface water and some local 
and regional overdevelopment of ground 
water.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"' Privately owned 3; pub- 
licly owned 2. 

NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"? Natural gas 53. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 315. 

TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 1,884,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 














y & 


3. 


. Illinois Central R.R., 


PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—345,900; 1959—190,- 
900; 1960—393,700. Total—930,500. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*° Natural 
gas—1,886,302 million cu. ft., 
of national total; 
299,421,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 11.44% 
of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Unde- 
veloped—46,000. 


18.71% 
crude petroleum— 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 


LOUISIANA ** 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 


revenue included) 
SAS LOUISIANA GAS CO. 


ARKAN 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4. 
Gas only. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC 


528 Shines St., Alexandria. 
Electric only. 


GULF STATES UTILITIES 
446 North Blvd., Baton Rouge. 
Gas only. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
142 Delaronde St., New Orleans 14. 
Electric and gas. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 
317 Baronne St., New Orleans. 
Electric and gas. 


SOUTHWESTERN GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
428 Teavis St., 
Electric only. 


UNITED GAS CORP. 
1525 Fairfield Ave., Shreveport. 
Gas only. 


co. 


Shreveport. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city refer 

to transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Alexandria 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 15 

Baton Rouge 2, 3, 6, 15, 16, 17 

Bossier City 2, 6, 7, 14 

Lafayette 4, 16, 18 

Lake Charles 3, 4, 7, 16, 18 

Monroe 3, 6, 8, 15, 17 

New Orleans 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 19 to 27 incl. 

Shreveport 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 18, 21 


RAILROADS *? 
1. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Louisiana & Arkansas ‘Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


. Southern Pacific Lines, Southern Pa- 


cific Bldg., Houston 1, Texas 


. Texas & Pacific Ry., Texas & Pacific 


Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas 


135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill, 


. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 


Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry., 


P.O. Box 1653, Monroe, La. 


9. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


West South Central States-—LOUISIANA 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

New Orleans & Lower Coast R.R., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 

Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

Texas Pacific - Missouri Pacific Ter- 
minal R.R. of New Orleans, Mis- 
souri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


15. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


y 


26. 


27. 


Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 


Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 


port, Atlanta, Ga. 


. Trans-Texas Airways, International 


Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Internation- 

al Airport, P.O. Box 875, Miami 48, 

Fla. 

AVENSA - Aerovias Venezolanas, 

S. A., 110 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, 

Fla. 

Braniff International Airways, Ex- 

change Park, Dallas, Texas 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 

National Airport, Washington 1, 

B < 

National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 

NAL, International Airport Branch, 

Miami 48, Fila. 

Pan American World Airways Sys- 

tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 

N. Y. 

TACA International Airlines, Mois- 

ant International Airport, P.O. Box 

428, Kenner, La. 

Air Taxi: 

Pan Air Corp., New Orleans Airport, 
New Orleans, La. 

LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 

232 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 8 Class I and 27 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from New Orleans to: 


Chicago, Ill._—957 

New York, N. Y.—1,361 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,297 
Dallas, Tex.—503 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 
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TAX COLLECTIONS 18 DOLLARS AND IN ! 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30,31957 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes j . 217,649 .058 
Franchise Tax 8,823,704 2.355 
Income Tax 284, 7.815 
Property Tax 16,192,940 4.321 
License Tax 4,658,127 1.243 
Alcoholic erage N 

Tax 20,061,313 5.354 
Gasoline Tax bd 56,959,096 15.201 bd 

Lubricating Oils rs | 

Tax €1,952,799 521 

Severance 82,831,051 22.105 
Motor Wehicle Fees} 12,563,764 3.353 
Motor Carrier Fees 32,761 .008 
Chain Store Tax 246. .066 
Ci Tax uJ 22,323,233 5.957 
Soft Drinks Tax 1,148,519 .307 
Sales T: 80,759,211 21.552 
Public Utilities Tax 2,750,932 .734 

Power Tax 3,515,126 938 

Gas Gathering Tax 1 5,' 4.421 
Insurance Tax 194,647 1.920 
Inheritance Tax} 2,749,154 -734 

Estate Tax Included in I itance Tax 

Gift Tax 79,376 021 
Unemployment 

Compensutian Tax 19,669,790 


Total $374,717,655* 

*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 

LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
41; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—145. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $3,020.0, DEPOSITS §$2,- 
787.9. 


Louisiana is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 11. . State-wide branch 
banking.™* 


15 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in whieh located. 
CALCASIEU-MARINE NATIONAL 
‘-BANK, Lake Charles, La., R. L. James, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus 
$2,500, Deposits $96,067. 


THE HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK 
IN NEW ORLEANS, Carondelet, Gra- 
vier, and Union Sts., New Orleans 5, La., 
Wallace M. Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,600, Surplus $7,000, Deposits $195,- 
843. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK OF 
NEW ORLEANS, 200 Carondelet, New 
Orleans 10, La., John Legier, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $120,832. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN NEW ORLEANS, Baronne 
and Common Sts., New Orleans 9, La., 
Dale Graham, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,- 
400, Surplus $7,600, Deposits $232,046. 
WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK, 228 
St. Charles St., New Orleans 10, La., 
Keehn W. Berry, Pres., (000’s) Capital 

(Continued on page 260) 
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FINANCE (Cont.) 


$2,800, Surplus $22,200, Deposits $413,- 
076. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
329 Texas St., Shreveport, La. J. W. 
Baker, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,500, Sur- 
plus $4,500, Deposits $118,324. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
SHREVEPORT, Market at Milam, 
Shreveport, La., Walter B. Jacobs, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,250, Surplus $77,500, 
Deposits $133,947. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 J! 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 119.00 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 203.25 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 156.55 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 256.58 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 321.23 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 2,668.88 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 304.67 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 254.73 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 149.66 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 

Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Baton Rouge 


JOSEPH S. HORAN, Carter-Horan, 6800 
Airline Highway. 


Monroe 


WALTER B. KOCH, Exec. Vice-Pres., Mon- 
roe Area Industrial Development Corp., 
P.O. Box 1284 


New Orleans 


HUGH H. BOWERS, JR., Director, Indust. 
Promotion Div., C. of C. of New Orleans 
Area, 315 Camp St. 

LOUIS M. TOGNONI, Director, Middle South 
Area Office, 211 International Trade Mart. 

KEITH J. WHEELAHAN, JR., Indust. Devel. 
Engineer, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., P.O. Box 340. 


Shreveport 


JACK CLARKE, Pres., Freestate Industrial 
Development Co., 265 N. Freestate Blvd. 
HARRY K. McLEMORE, Mgr., Indust. Div., 
Shreveport C. of C., Henry C. Beck Bldg. 
ROLLE R. RAND, Executive Vice-Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr., C. of C., P.O. Box 74. 


PLANT LOCATION 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 629,992, elementary 481,932, 
secondary 148,060. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 23,970, elementary 15,096, second- 
ary 8,874. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,504 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 32 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 17 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 1,- 
557, secondary 556. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $247 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 107,941, elementary 89,459, 
secondary 18,482. Teachers, 1954—3,- 
314. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—33. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 271, secondary 96. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 82,598, trade and industrial schools 


18,771. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
737,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,268,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 48,- 
462, male 30,197, female 18,265. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 5,140, male 3,787, 
female 1,353. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 9, private 11. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 5,867, masters 642, doctor- 
ates 96. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$129,362,000. Endowments, 1954—$32,- 
908,000. Institution with $10,000,000 
endowment—Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 


RECREATION 

NATIONAL FORESTS:*'! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 34,000, hunt- 
ers 27,000; big game taken 230. 

STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *' 
Number 15, acreage 11,511. 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 226, acreage 3,979. 
LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*' Fishing 
219,000, hunting 288,000. 

DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
102,224. 

GOLF COURSES: * Private—9-hole 22, 
18-hole 15. Semi-private—9-hole 9, 18- 





hole 4. Municipal—9-hole 7, 18-hole 5. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 104,000. Total power boats 132,- 
164; percent of U'S. total 2.24. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*? Baseball—1 minor league team. 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
19, Sunday 10; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 740,000, Sunday 643,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 106; 
AM 77, FM 12, TV 17. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 117; with 100 beds or more 
26; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 12,168; per 
100,000 estimated population 396.6. 


PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—112. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—37. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—2, 
enrollment 341,739. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—None 
shown. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 





State US. 
Diseases of thenst.. ..6......0806% 312.5 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 130.2 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 86.7 106.3 
pS PS Prs ee 68.1 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 54.7 38.6 
Infi and p i ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 32.4 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis.......... 13.5 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 15.5 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 14.2 12.6 
OY 5 eee 6.5 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Earl K. Long, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—8 D. State Senate—39 D.; 
State House—100 D., 1 vacancy. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 618,000; Democrat 244,000; Republi- 
can 329,000; other 45,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—1,659,000; percent voted 37.3. 














t1 
CLIMATE Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES Yo lo OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July sw, Sheet to Sunset . B Temperature 
‘ 5 
a E = ; s 3 
STATION 3 = E - ¢ a) g 
ae BD Be fous 3 3 .* 33% 
= 3 = = = ra cd a 2 3 =zeée 
s = a x = = pad a axa 
| ER we she fees TE = Re Se Oe eo 
SP ie ae oe mee Gee co ae oe es ae Re ee me eS Pee 
S23 29 2 £.3..4:3-14.4 44.449 2 347 2S 
Baton Rouge 64 61.3 43.4 90.0 72.2 67 5.8 2.98 59.1 T T 61 60 - 110 135 106 0 34100 15 0 
Burrwood °52 5 65.2 49.0 89.0 76.1 70 7.3 3.56 58.4 . array ° em - a 6G. ae | as at 
Lake Charles 12 61.8 43.4 91.1 73.3 68 és .. 69 3.44 57.8 6 6 68 62 as = & ee SF TS SS 
New Orleans (U) 9 63.5 48.3 90.3 75.8 70 cme cee.) ee: ee 1 a 7.6 @ 8 37 Sh ee? a 4 8 
New Orleans ’50 3 63.2 46.5 90.1 73.4 69 12-3 2-15 5.9 3.18 59.6 4 c, Sa a5 Are +e es) are ae s$ 0 
Shreveport (U) ’55 174 56.4 39.2 93.4 73.8 66 ee, f me © 2 12.07 6 @ Bit. we. Se... om 
Shreveport 253 5613 305 933 736 6G .... .... 48.3223 4.2 Tf T 65 55 50 76 135 139 90 0 16102 24 0 
U: Urban site, T: Trace. ‘Less than 44. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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Max Genet, Jr., Director, Oklahoma Department of Commerce 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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CcIMAR@ON Tex: —s HARPER GRANT as 3 cane 
Exas Stave 10° ne q f 
= 
Garrie.o | NOBLE | PAWNEE poo inven ry 
* 
eis . el 3 J§ y, 
STATE LAND AREA (18th) 69,031 Sq. Mi. oewey ‘ f\o Eee, magagen ? ad OF 
BLAINI e 
pers cusTEer —— Stet ue Set 
CANADIAN KLAHOMA JOKFUSKEE sequovar 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (25th) 2,233,351 — a ° A weinToun 
(1957 est. 2,277,000) wecnnam | wASITA e4 Feng wasn 
caov0 2 él? 
Gracy a eC # |nvone 
=) Greer Kiowa “ue Pit TSOURG), aTiMER Jie FLORE 
io} 
z 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®": ®? pew comment is 
Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- riuusan gies Bt Ban sD onaoen 

. . . COTTON 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal sarrancon "5 Latah 
numeral indicates location of city on map. Toon aces “Oi i ig 

(8) Ardmore 17,890 (28.7) 

(9) Bartlesville 19,228 (29.2) PHYSICAL Al 

(1) Enid 36,017 (43.2) AL FEATURES 

(2) Lawton 34,757 (57.2) The topographical features of Oklahoma exhibit considerable diversity, 

(5) Midwest City 10,166 (26.8) ranging from wide treeless plains in the west to rugged and heavily-wooded 

(3) Muskogee 37,289 (39.9) mountains in the east. The Ozark Mountains enter the state near the center of 

4) N . : its eastern boundary and extend west-southwest half way to the westward border. 

(4) Norman 27,006 (34.7) In the south central part of the state is an elevated tableland known as the 

(5) Oklahoma City 243,504 (296.8) Arbuckle Mountains. Sixty miles northwest of this plateau lie the Wichita 
(10) Ponca City 20,180 (25.6) Mountains. A third group of hills, the Chautauqua Mountains, lies in the west. 
(11) Shawnee 22,948 (28.2) The northwestern part of Oklahoma is a lofty tableland forming part of the 
(12) Stillwater 20,238 (25.3) Great Plains region east of the Rocky Mountains. The prairies north of the 

’ ‘ Arkansas and west of the Neosho rivers are deeply carved by small streams. 

(6) Tulsa 182,740 (254.2) East of the Neosho the prairies merge into a hilly woodland. 

Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . sa. “40-'50 , WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER Occup. OccuP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, o ('54) (‘56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State 2,233,351* 32 —4.4% 51.0% 9.0% 28.9 9.1 590,840 $2,387 13.3% 51.7% 663,203 60.0% 2,101,041 2,169,813 
Adair 14,918 26 ~—5.3 it ae 25.8 7.6 3,530 881 2.9 13.8 3,875 65.2 5,622 2,968 
Bryan 28,999 33 —24.0 36.3 6.4 28.4 8.6 7,450 1,417 4.9 31.6 8,361 57.3 21,590 14,332 
Caddo 34,913 27 —16.0 17.7 12.0 27.4 8.6 9,410 1,959 8.1 36.8 9,979 54.7 22,322 17,421 
Canadian 25,644 29 —6.2 42.9 7.5 29.0 9.0 6,700 2,570 14.2 55.0 7,564 60.6 23,058 17,903 
Carter 36,455 44 —15.8 561 11.0 30.4 8.9 7s Bas ae 49.1 11,110 59.0 45,051 32,214 
Choctaw 20,405 26 —28.0 29.3 22.0 27.7 8.0 5,335 1,096 3.2 21.4 5,701 60.6 8,772 5, 
Cleveland 41,443 76 49.5 65.2 1.2 25.7 11.4 9,555 2,545 11.9 66.7 10,251 53.0 28,027 24,556 
Comanche 5,16 51 41.5 63.0 11.1 25.4 10.0 13,715 2,736 14.4 58.7 15,156 51.0 68,412 33,819 

reek 43,143 44 —223 548 11.1 29.4 8.6 11,725 2,242 8.0 43.7 13,028 59.1 30,190 21,092 
Garfield 52,820 50 16.1 68.2 3.0 28.9 10.9 14,320 2,961 15.6 66.1 16,032 63.5 73,895 41,812 
Garvin 29,500 36 —53 336 4.3 28.5 8.6 7,675 2,146 9.3 41.3 8,494 55.4 25,878 19,982 
Grady 34,872 32 —15.2 45.4 5.4 29.7 8.8 9,780 1,846 9.8 45.6 10,489 59.2 29,255 23,770 
Hughes ’ 26 —29.2 30.0 13.0 29.0 8.3 5,570 1,479 5.8 33.0 5,899 60.9 12,271 94: 
Jackson 20,082 26 —116 48.5 6.2 31.2 9.1 5,445 2,224 12.0 45.3 6,330 60.0 18,730 17,123 
Kay 48,892 52 3.8 67.5 4.4 30.6 10.3 13,705 3,047 15.8 69.2 15,475 61.0 53, 49,713 
Logan 22,170 30 —12.2 45.6 22.5 30.9 8.8 6,170 1,911 8.9 44.0 6,741 60.6 18,237 14,225 
McClain 14,681 26 —23.6 24.2 4.1 27.9 8.3 3,930 1,710 5.7 33.5 4,179 55.4 508 6,749 
McIntosh 17,829 25 —26.0 29.0 23.4 24.8 7.8 4,150 1,101 3.1 18.2 4,686 54.3 7,042 4,60 
Mayes 19,743 29 —89 22.7 7.7 28.5 8.5 4,970 1,511 5.4 35.4 5,632 67.9 14,217 7,626 
Murray 10,775 25 —22.2 40.7 4.8 33.0 8.6 ,08 1,845 9.9 40.3 3,408 58.3 11,001 4,949 
Muskogee 65,573 80 —0.5 56.9 23.0 29.9 8.9 17,240 2,133 11.4 52.1 19,199 61.1 50,382 43,156 
Okfuskee 16,948 27 —35.5 20.4 29.3 26.9 8.1 4,145 1,362 4.7 24.4 4,665 56.7 8,471 ,232 
Oklahoma 325,352 459 33.3 86.4 8.6 29.4 11.5 89,305 3,221 20.5 76.5 101,924 58.5 445,594 542,539 
Okmulgee 44,561 64 —11.1 59.0 19.6 28.4 8.8 11,925 2,091 7.5 42.9 13,208 61.5 30,733 22,320 
Ottawa 32,218 70 —10.1 48.9 3.2 28.8 8.7 8,77 2,326 868.5 43.9 9,997 68.1 24,928 19,256 
Payne 46,430 67 28.8 68.9 3.2 24.7 11.2 11,320 2,562 11.7 61.3 12,978 51.4 37,137 29,720 
Pittsburg 41,031 30 —16.2 43.6 10.0 29.5 8.5 9,8 1,792 7.6 39.0 11,480 63.4 30,560 25,671 
Pontotoc 30,875 43 —22.4 518 5.4 29.3 8.8 8,275 2,256 9.1 50.1 9,302. 58.1 29,249 21,621 
Pottawatomie 43,517 55 —20.0 52.7 6.0 29.9 8.8 11,250 2,196 83 53.5 13,194 62.9 40,373 31,695 
Rogers 19,532 27 —7.3 28.1 5.6 29.5 8.5 5,480 1,823 7.2 33.5 721 61.2 12,518 9,670 
Seminole 40,672 65 —33.5 524 15.3 27.8 8.8 10,375 2,439 9.6 52.5 11,498 56.1 28,387 15,344 
Sequoyah 19,773 28 —14.5 14. 10.7 23.5 7.4 4,61 1,198 3.2 15.1 ,00 66.0 5,4 3,307 
Stephens 34,071 38 9.6 55.0 2.2 28.8 9.0 9,660 2,663 13.2 53.6 10,325 60.3 39,95: 38,224 
Tulsa 251,686 440 30.2 82.3 9.1 29.8 118 69,945 3,306 22.9 73.2 78,003 60.2 366,723 620,887 
Wagoner 16,741 29 —22.6 26.3 24.6 26.0 8.2 4,155 1,360 5.0 22.8 4,599 59.6 8, 5,147 
Washington 32,880 77 7.6 66.1 5.1 30.1 11.1 9,220 3,486 27.9 60.5 10,269 65.3 36,342 8,992 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 53 


July 1, 1957—2, 








277,000—an increase of 1.9% from 1950 Census. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


OG&E OFFERS YOU INFORMATION 





ACCURATE... 
COMPLETE... 


and above all, 
CONFIDENTIAL 


If you are thinking of moving or 
expanding your plant, our industrial 
development engineers are prepared to 
supply you with facts and data on more 
than 250 communities in our 30,000 
square mile service area. This informa- 
tion will help pinpoint the locations 
most profitable to you. 
























All of this is without obligation and 
in strictest confidence. Electrical power 
information is included, of course, but 
constitutes just a small portion of the 
complete development information that 
is yours for the asking. 


PLENTIFUL LOW-COST POWER 


Industrial electric power rates are 
among the lowest in the nation in this 
new Frontier of Science and Industry. 
And there is an abundant supply. 


, 
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PHONE or WRITE in confidence to: 


OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Donald S. Kennedy, President 

















West South Central States—OKLAHOMA 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING® 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAS. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (°50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES bY NEW 
% % 20- OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
('50) (°50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 753,511 98 20.5 2,131 388 136 60,572 212,183 580,633 51,740 
Adair 3,830 7.2 @©6©§5.2 9 2 1 276 303 712 33 
Bryan 8,545 5.3 37.4 20 6 ve 253 560 1,083 242 
Caddo 10,085 4.3 43.1 11 1 1 258 d d d 
Canadian 8,806 5.7 29.1 13 4 - 225 818 3,895 343 
Carter 12,024 6.2 12.6 34 8 1 519 1,414 4,265 491 
Choctaw 5,719 6.6 41.9 13 on oe 66 110 460 32 
Cleveland 12,774 4.0 11.6 15 2 1 151 415 1,768 172 
Comanche 14,317 4.3 15.2 34 7 1 385 1,102 4,635 431 
Creek 13,467 16.2 14.9 39 8 5 1,528 4,695 12,147 701 
Garfield 18,616 11.1 15.1 61 12 4 318 4,432 14,320 617 
Garvin ,009 5.5 25.7 15 1 1 249 d d 
Grady 11,037 6.5 32.3 38 10 i 389 962 3,950 204 
Hughes J 3.3 38.6 os 1 244 d d d 
Jackson 6,560 4.8 343 15 4 6 172 326 996 95 
ay 18,241 27.3 14.4 50 14 6 3,531 14,677 46,785 9,123 
Logan 7,343 84 26.6 18 3 1 526 1,230 2,561 124 
McClain 4,415 2.2 41.7 os ie 43 92 216 11 
McIntosh 4,714 24 54.0 5 5 6 23 “ 
Mayes 5,831 43 37.6 16 4 1 287 1,093 4,505 10,706 
Murray 3,259 48 22.3 3 re 81 257 556 53 
Muskogee 21,535 10.2 15.9 68 19 7 2,012 4,979 16,970 474 
Okfuskee 4,887 1.9 42.7 os -. d d 
Oklahoma 131,690 11.1 2.0 467 89 30 10,874 36,896 106,399 3,693 
Okmulgee 13,251 22.6 15.7 37 6 5 2,536 10,252 20,953 864 
Ottawa 10,069 16.1 15.4 37 6 1 1, d d d 
Payne 15,578 6.9 12.7 24 5 2 552 1,791 9,679 573 
Pittsburg 12,121 6.9 22.6 26 5 1 766 1,455 4,228 85 
Pontotoc 10,197 9.8 18.4 29 8 3 802 2,479 9,140 588 
Pottawatomie 14,159 7.3 16.5 42 5 3 1,573 4344 11,449 1,115 
Rogers 6,243 6.3 30.1 9 1 —- 114 257 675 16 
Seminole 12,084 6.1 13.8 25 2 1 263 647 1,927 54 
Sequoyah 4,903 13.2 42.4 5 2 os 93 238 555 8 
Stephens 11,770 5.4 14.6 20 3 2 1,667 6,741 17,207 6,697 
Tulsa 99,542 18.5 2.5 520 102 45 21,703 84,264 203,125 8,928 
Wagoner 4,569 6.5 46.0 ee ee 20 4 1 28 
Washington 12,938 12.6 7.1 31 8 3 1,578 5,670 14,786 1,917 


“q” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 








Food & Kindred Products............. 146 
Tobacco Manufactures. ...........+-+. “se 
Textile Mill Products. ............--0% 2 
Apparel & Related Products........... 23 
Lumber & Wood Products tae 21 
Furniture & Fixtures........ nee 12 
Pulp, Paper & Products..... sti 7 
Printing & Publishing................. 48 
Chemicals & Products............s++++ 26 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 26 
Rubber Products. ...........eeseeeeee 2 
Leather & Leather Products........... 3 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products tn 34 
rimary Metal Industries.......... ye 19 
Fabricated Metal Products....... ae 38 
Machinery, except Elec.............-++ 88 
Electrical Machinery...........+++++++ 6 
Transportation Equipment............. 11 
Instruments & Related Products........ 7 
Misc. Mamnufactures............+-++++ 5 
All Manufacturing. .............+++. 524 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments..............--- 2,131 
Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees. ............+5+: 28 
500-999 Employees. ..........-+ee+% 16 
1,000-2,499 Employees............+- 8 
2,500 or more Employees............ 1 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS * 2: > 


Oklahoma mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $711,089,000, an increase 
of 9.4% from 1954. (A further increase 
of 6.5% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Oklahoma ranked 6th, producing 
4.51% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline, and cement. 








FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 10,329,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 6,460, softwood 
2,230, hardwood 4,230; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 329, softwood 145, 
hardwood 184; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 153, softwood 52, hardwood 100. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,117, softwood 
580, hardwood 1,537; Net Annual 


Growth, 1952—total 113, softwood 36, | 


hardwood 77; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 42, softwood 13, hardwood 29. 
WATER ”° 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Water is not abundant, but careful de- 
velopment will provide supplies to meet 
present and future needs. Use is limited 
by quality rather than quantity in some 
areas.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:™* Privately owned 2; pub- 
licly owned 4; federal projects 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:*? Natural gas 48. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 260. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 1,600,000 kw. 


(Continued on page 264) 














KLAHOMA’S 


UTSTANDING 


PPORTUNITIES... 





+ Rapidly Growing 
Markets 


Productive Labor 
Stable Tax Structure 


+ + 


+ Economical Power 
& Fuel 


Plentiful Water 


Excellent Trans- 
portation 


..eeeeA VITAL LINK 
IN YOUR 
EXPANSION PLANS! 


Accurate Information on 


+ + 


* Industrial Sites 
* Available Buildings 
* Community Financing 


And Many Other Plant 
Location Factors 


Contact 
OKLAHOMA DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 


1120 Republic Building 
Oklahoma City 
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POWER and FUEL (Cont) 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
59 (kw.):** 1958—360,500; 1959—200,- 
000. Total—560,500. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—2,007,000 short 
tons, 0.38% of national total; natural 
gas—678,603 million cu. ft., 6.73% of 
national total; crude petroleum—215,- 
862,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 8.25% of 
national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 166,000; utilities 
166,000. Undeveloped—767,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
OKLAHOMA *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
CONSOLIDATED GAS UTILITIES CORP. 


Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma City. 
Gas only. 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 

321 No. Harvey St., Oklahoma City. 

Electric only. 

OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS CO. 

624 So. Boston Ave., Tulsa. 

Gas only. 

PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLAHOMA 
Public Service Bldg., 600 So. Main St., 
Tulsa 2. 

Electric only. 


State is also served by Lone Star Gas Co. 
(See Texas.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Ardmore 1, 3, 10 

Bartlesville 1, 4, 10, 11 

Enid 1, 2, 3, 10 

Lawton 2, 3, 10, 11, 12 

Midwest City 7 

Muskogee 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Norman 1 

Oklahoma City 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15 

Ponca City 1, 2, 10 

Shawnee 1, 2, 7 

Stillwater 1, 10 

Tulsa 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 


RAILROADS" 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St.. St. Louis 1, Mo. 

4. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


PLANT LOCATION 


5. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
Muskogee, Okla. 

6. Midland Valley 
Okla. 

7. Oklahoma City - Ada- Atoka Ry., 
Muskogee, Okla. 

8. Sand Springs Ry., P.O. Box 427, 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


9. Tulsa-Sapulpa Union Ry., Sapulpa, 
Okla. 


R.R., Muskogee, 


AIRLINES*? 


10. Central Airlines, Inc., 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
11. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 
12. Air Taxi: 
Clay Johnson Flying Service, Munici- 
pal Airport, Lawton, Okla. 
Catlin Aviation Co., Will Rogers 
Field, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sky Taxi, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
13. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
14. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
15. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Meacham 


MOTOR CARRIERS** 


There are 18 Class I and 35 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Oklahoma City to: 

Chicago, Ill—844 

New Orleans, La.—689 

New York, N. Y.—1,512 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,691 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL@2 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 
259,682 -110 
2,645,872 1.128 
23,020,642 9.814 
No state collections 


Initial Taxes S 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 6,194,793 2.641 


Gasoline Tax 52,772,458 22.499 
Severance Tax 34,013,983 14.502 
Motor Vehicle Fees 33,121,868 14.121 
Motor Vehicle 
Excise Tax 6,365,154 2.714 
Motor Carriers Tax 172,392 .074 
Cigarette Tax 11,597,852 4.945 
ies Tax 47,393,565 20.206 
Use Tax 2,359,078 1.006 


Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 


191,078 -081 
8,513,958 3.630 


Estate Tax 3,566,508 1.521 

Gift Tax 501,126 -214 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 10,361,830 

Total $234,555,993* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 





House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
197; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—190. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $2,618.2, DEPOSITS  $2,- 
374.9." 


Oklahoma is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 10 and 11." “Offices.” “agencies,” 
or “stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances.” 


44 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 120 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City 1, 
Okla., C. A. Vose, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $10,000, Deposits $255,- 
690. 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF OKLAHOMA CITY, 
Park Ave. at Robinson, Oklahoma City 
1, Okla., Harvey P. Everest, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,500, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$147,992. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF TULSA, 15 E. Fifth St., 
Tulsa 2, Okla., R. Elmo Thompson, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus 
$14,000, Deposits $309,232. 


NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA, 320 S. 
Boston, Tulsa 2, Okla., W. A. Brownlee, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$7,500, Deposits $281,334. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ?? 


Bartlesville 

C. D. WHITFIELD, Director, Indust. Devel. 
Div., Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Bethany 

THOMAS J. HARRIS, Director of Market- 
ing, Aero Design & Engineering Co., Tu- 
lakes Airport, P.O. Box 118. 











Oklahoma City 


DON H. ANDERSON, Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 321 N. Har- 
vey. 

J. S. BULLINGTON, Director, Indust. Div., 
Oklahoma Dept. of Commerce and Indus- 
try, 24th and Stiles Sts. 

CLYDE C. COLE, JR., Executive Director, 
Oklahoma Development Council, 1120 Re- 
public Bidg., 218 N. Robinson. 

PAUL B. STRASBAUGH, Megr., Indust. Div., 
a og City C. of + 200 Skirvin 

‘ower. 


Shawnee 

LEON H. ROGERS, Megr., C. of C., 1725 No. 
Broadway. 

Tulsa 


J. FRANK HARTWIG, Mgr., Petroleum In- 
dustry Dept., C. of C., 616 So. Boston Ave. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 71 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 159.58 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 177.27 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 225.36 
Primary Metal Industries 24.28 181.66 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 314.24 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 254.14 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 1,317.44 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


West South Central States—OKLAHOMA 





GENERAL 
EDUCATION®* * 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1956- 
57—Total 532,104, elementary 332,565, 
secondary 199,539. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 19,609, elementary 11,444, second- 
ary 8,165. Average annual _teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,271 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1956-57—Elementary, state 29 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 24 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 2,437, 
secondary 987. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $224 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 14,406, elementary 11,381, 
secondary 3,025. Teachers, 1954—565. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—25. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 96, secondary 43. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 68,909, trade and industrial schools 
9,650. Expenditure, 1956—Total $4,- 
596,000, trade and industrial schools 
$835,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 51,- 
205, male 36,253, female 14,952. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 4,127, male, 3,084, 
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female 1,043. Number of institutions, 
1954 — Public 23, private 9. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 5,650, masters 1,418, 
doctorates 79. Value of school plants, 
1954—-$147,055,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$19,007,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 5,500, hunters 
5,500; big game taken 45. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *' 
Number 25, acreage 53,430. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 176, acreage 5,609. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):** Fishing 
387,000, hunting 177,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
50,033. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 40, 
18-hole 16. Semi-private—9-hole 22, 18- 
hole 7. Municipal—9-hole 17, 18-hole 7. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *> Outboard 
motors 72,000. Total power boats 77,- 
209; percent of U.S. total 1.3. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—1 minor league team. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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CLIMATE” 


PLANT LOCATION 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 

















TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
per) PREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
m0.—DAY Poss. 
Sunrise © 
Janwary July Snow, Sleet te Sunset o F Temperature 
; Zs 
; Ee E . e = 7 ° 2° = & 
STATION 5 5 £ = i 2s: 
S @. ieee if ss St eis 
oe ee hg Ee Mee Gis ae ae. ae » ge = 3.33 
3 = > > $ ae s s ee ae fe 5 , ae a a ee 
I = = = = = = = = 2 ae eo ee Be: ae oe @ ae Gee Bae ee Re 
Fre 6 6 - - < . a 6 & a8 @& 2 & 2 6 oe €¢€ 424m 22 6 
Oklahoma City (U) 53 1254 47.2 28.3 93.1 71.8 61 cece ceee 4&4 1.28 32.5 €2.7 €7.8 c62 c49 c57 c78cl161 c97 82c2 cB 64 70 * 
Oklahoma City 1280 47.0 27.2 93.3 70.9 60 11-7 3-28 4.2 1.24 30.2 3.4 8.6 63 53 52 80 153 115 = &¢ & Bw ® 
Tulsa 672 46.9 27.9 93.1 71.1 60 5.1 1.57 37.6 4.0 8.3 62 53 49 73 125 133 89 3 > ae 


U: Urban site. c: Airport and City combined. “Less than }4. 


GENERAL 


MEDIA*? 

NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
52, Sunday 40; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 708,000, Sunday 634,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 75; 
AM 54, FM 6, TV 15. 


(Cont.} 


HEALTH INSURANCE:*? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 456,996. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 409,688. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *! 





PHYSICIANS: ™! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—103. 


DENTISTS: ™ Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—39. 


POLITICS 
ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor—- 





——_State _U.8._ J. H. Edmondson, D.; U.S. Senate—2 
Diseases Se 317.7 360.5 BD. USS. House—5 LD. 1R. State Senate 
a Vuscslun iectee aiiecting centrai = © 41 D., 3 Ry; State House—110 D., 9R. 
FACILITIES (1957):** Hospitals (gen- Nervous system.....4.+++..+- 7 ee 
eral — Sea days maximum Certain diseases of early infanc a ae 4 rg ny noe pity zo 
agate eas Se PRD Sees ar snene chusive of newborn........... 282 28.2 . 474,000 Civitinn ilatic ye 4 
; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- Ganda... 20.3 19.1 can ,000. Civilian population of vo 
eral and short-term)—Total 8,138; per Diabetes I on reeesecees Ay o- ing age, November 1, 1956—1,342,000; 
100,000 estimated population 357.4. een ee esses TES iy ~—sépercent voted 64.0. 
CLEARANCE! 





Clearance is the mechanism through which 1,800 public 
employment offices throughout the country are bound into 
a unified system geared to help you and other employers 
locate qualified workers. 


A local office of your State Employment Service receives 
a request from an employer for a particular type of worker 
who is unavailable in the community. Another employment 
service office—perhap; in another State—is holding an ap- 
plication from a worker who meets the requirements for the 
opening. Through the process of Clearance, the applicant 
qualified for this particular job and the employer who has 
the opening, each in a different city, are brought together. 
This is Clearance reduced to its simplest terms. 


The use of Clearance cuts down the confusion which can 
result when there are extremely heavy demands for man- 
power. It is a valuable aid to employers in keeping order in 
a tight labor market. 


As a preliminary step to Clearance, your local employ- 
ment service office does two things: It first makes a quick 
but thorough check to be sure that there are no job appli- 
cants available locally to fill your needs; it then gets your 
o.k. to clear your request for the workers you want with 
employment service offices elsewhere. At that time, you will 
be asked to provide explicit information necessary to get 
workers from elsewhere. 


RECRUITMENT METHODS 


Your local employment office will advise and consult 
with you in order to determine the most advantageous re- 
ferral method (or methods) to be chosen from the following: 


1. Positive recruitment is a method by which the Em- 
ployment Service arranges for you to visit potential sources 
of supply and to interview personally previously screened 
applicants for the jobs you wish to fill. 


2. Delegated hiring authority is an arrangement whereby 
you delegate to the Employment Service the responsibility 
for the actual selection of your employees. 


3. Direct referral provides for previously screened appli- 
cants to be referred directly to you for interview. It is most 
useful when the person seeking work is near enough to your 
office to make transportation a minor item, or when you are 
willing to assume this cost. 


4. Telephone referral, most frequently used when speed 
is important, puts you in touch with a previously screened 
applicant for interview by long distance telephone. 


5. Mail referral provides for your receipt of a prospec- 
tive employee’s application prior to a personal meeting with 
him. 


When you can’t get workers who live in your own com- 
munity, it is best to make selections from the nearest source 
of qualified job applicants. Clearance takes this into account. 
Always beginning in your local employment service office, 
it spirals outward to take in more and more territory, as 
needed, to locate the workers you want. 


Information on supply and demand throughout the coun- 
try enables clearance to operate on a selective basis. This 
is important; it means that in many instances your calls for 
workers can be quickly extended to areas most likely to 
supply workers for you. 




















T EX AS E. B. Germany, Chairman, Texas Industrial Commission, Austin, Texas. 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Abilene 45,570 (67.6) 

(2) Amarillo 74,246 (127.8) 

(3) Austin 132,459 (185.0) 
(11) Baytown 22,983 (28.5) 

(4) Beaumont 94,014 (115.1) 
(22) Big Spring 17,286 (27.5) 

(5) Brownsville 36,066 (44.8) 
(23) Bryan 18,102 (28.1) 

(6) Corpus Christi 108,287 (170.0) 
(7) Dallas 434,462 (645.0) 

(31) Denton 21,372 (29.8) 

(8) El Paso 130,485 (263.0) 

(9) Fort Worth 278,778 (388.1) 
(10) Galveston 66,568 (73.0) 

(7) Garland 10,571 (28.2) 

(9) Grand Prairie 14,594 (34.1) 
(5) Harlingen 23,229 (36.0) 
(11) Houston 596,163 (910.0) 
(32) Irving 2,621 (40.1) 

(33) Kingsville 16,898 (25.5) 
































(12) Laredo 51,910 (63.5) 
(24) Longview 24,502 (42.8) 
(13) Lubbock 71,747 (140.0) 
(25) Marshall 22,327 (27.8) 
(26) McAllen 20,067 (30.7) 
(27) Midland 21,713 (51.3) 
(14) Odessa 29,495 (73.6) 
(28) Orange 21,174 (31.0) 
(11) Pasadena 22,483 (56.0) 
(15) Port Arthur 57,530 (63.9) 
(16) San Angelo 52,093 (66.1) 
(17) San Antonio 408,442 (554.0) 
(29) Sherman 20,150 (27.7) 

(18) Temple 25,467 (33.9) 

(30) Texarkana 24,753 (31.4) 
(10) Texas City 16,620 (31.7) 
(19) Tyler 38,968 (58.2) 

(7) University Park 24,275 (26.6) 
(20) Waco 84,706 (105.5) 

(21) Wichita Falls 68,042 (96.2) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Physiographically, there are four provinces 
in the state of Texas. In the southeast are the 
west Gulf plains, a part of the Coastal plain 
province of the U.S. Thence westward to the 
100th meridian are the prairies, the south- 
westward extension of the Prairie plain province 
ef the U.S. The Great Plains comprise the 
western half of the state, except a mountainous 
area in the west which belongs to the Basin 
Range province. The mountains of that region 
are known in Texas as the Trans-Pecos prov- 
ince. The Gulf plains are bordered along the 
Gulf of Mexico by a series of long narrow 
islands and peninsulas. Back of the islands are 
the quiet waters of lagoons, and at the mouths 
of rivers are several bays indenting the main- 
land. 
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MARKETS” 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES _— DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * sa. 0-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER occur. Occur. $1,000 Y 
Mi. %, % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 ‘TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State 7,711,194 29 20.2% 62.7% 12.8% 27.9 9.3 1,978,950 $2,680 17.2% 53.2% 2,189,178 56.7% 9,032,371 9,529,658 
Anderson 31,875 30 —14.1 39.2 31.0 30.6 8.8 8,290 1,943 9.7 38.5 9,405 62.2 22,625 16,655 
Angelina 36,032 42 11.9 42.0 16.5 28.6 8.6 9,635 2,209 10.1 34.8 10,493 57.3 31,042 24,367 
Bell 73,824 68 64.6 525 12.0 26.6 9.4 17,905 2,376 11.5 52.6 18,865 52.1 75,379 51,412 
Bexar 500,460 401 48.0 89.8 6.7 26.8 9.1 119,160 2,724 16.9 60.9 130,959 57.5 552,653 56,866 
Bowie 61,966 67 23.4 48.4 24.6 28.7 8.9 16,045 2,190 9.0 44.0 18,092 56.7 49,847 35,325 
Brazoria 46,549 32 72.0 34.4 14.7 27.2 9.3 ws 6 388? oS 58.6 12,735 57.4 62,640 36,536 
Brazos 38,390 66 42.3 67.8 24.0 24.2 9.4 9,310 2,287 13.3 52.5 10,246 53.4 41,040 19,952 
Brown 28,607 30 10.3 70.5 3.2 32.3 9.9 8,130 2,126 11.0 55.4 9,098 65.0 26,023 14,635 
Caldwell 19,350 36 —22.3 51.0 15.9 28.4 8.0 4,595 1,905 11.4 35.2 5,373 62.4 18,514 9,152 
Cameron 125,170 142 50.4 60.3 0.8 22.5 6.3 28,090 1,888 13.0 40.6 30,429 53.5 98,959 58,410 
Camp 8,740 46 —15.0 35.9 39.8 30.8 8.4 2,330 1,259 4.3 26.4 2,605 64.3 6,368 3,955 
Cass 26,732 28 —20.2 14.1 32.4 27.3 8.3 6,515 1,436 5.2 25.3 7,314 60.5 17,121 9,312 
Cherokee 38,694 37 —12.0 393 27.5 32.2 8.1 9,225 1,645 8.2 28.5 10,267 59.3 26,517 21,321 
Collin 41,692 47 —11.7 25.3 9.2 31.3 8.7 11,275 1,899 7.7 30.0 12,472 54.5 32,491 6,527 
Comal 16,357 29 32.8 74.6 1.7 28.4 7.7 4,240 2,424 10.8 49.2 4,664 64.0 19,986 10,642 
Cooke 22,146 25 —11.1 50.8 4.4 30.6 9.5 6,030 2,166 11.2 51.9 6,696 61.5 26,8 15,902 
Dallas 614,799 689 54.3 89.8 13.6 30.0 114 169,695 3,433 26.1 72.9 187,172 57.3 1,093,923 2,030,014 
Dawson 19,113 21 24.4 56.0 5.7 24.1 9.1 4,820 2,955 21.8 50.1 5,172 48.2 22,075 12,841 
Delta , 33 —30.3 5 > eae 31.8 8.9 2,570 1,712 6.5 14.9 2,663 50.8 4,524 3,432 
Denton 41,365 44 22.9 51.7 5.7 26.2 9.9 10,340 2,295 12.4 51.3 11,424 58.9 41,024 27,149 
De Witt 22,973 25 —7.9 53.0 14.0 31.1 7.4 5,975 1,896 8.4 31.2 6,785 61.4 23,415 21,389 
Eastland 23,942 25 —21.1 53.7 1.4 34.4 9.2 6,920 2,341 10.7 54.7 7,85 66.3 22,547 14,214 
Ector 42,102 46 179.7 70.1 3.8 26.0 10.4 11,240 3,933 29.1 71.5 12,514 51.8 6,753 38,775 
Ellis 45,645 48 —44 41.7 23.8 30.0 8.8 11,875 2,180 11.2 35.6 13,304 54.9 35,147 28,093 
El Paso 194,968 185 48.8 74.3 2.4 24.7 9.2 44,365 3,048 21.8 55.9 975 45.1 245,403 225,653 
Falls 26,724 35 —25.7 266 32.2 30.1 7.7 6,725 1,414 7.0 22.8 7,631 57.1 18,507 10,994 
Fannin 31,253 35 —23.9 22.6 10.6 33.6 8.7 8,350 1,474 5.3 22.5 9,731 54.3 17,604 13,063 
Fayette 24,176 26 —173 113 163 34.6 7.2 6,665 1,459 5.6 21.2 7,201 62.7 18,513 6,838 
Fort Bend 31,056 36 —5.8 20.0 24.2 25.9 6.8 7,265 2,208 12.1 35.8 7,952 45.1 35,282 21,754 
Galveston 113,066 263 39.3 869 21.1 28.9 9.4 28,835 3,342 21.3 66.0 33,191 45.0 126,450 160,695 
Gray 24,728 26 3.4 67.1 2.7 28.3 10.7 6,690 3,602 22.0 73.8 7,727 53.2 34,811 22,576 
Grayson 70,467 76 1.4 53.4 8.8 31.3 9.5 19,095 2,354 10.8 46.6 21,690 59.8 73,469 63,588 
Gregg 61,258 216 5.6 62.0 24.5 28.7 9.9 16,945 3,009 17.1 57.8 18,427 60.9 92,411 63,952 
Guadalupe 25,392 36 —08 383 14.3 27.6 7.5 6,420 1,994 9.7 33.5 6,956 61.8 35,798 19,457 
Hale 28,211 29 50.0 49.8 3.8 26.3 10.4 7,355 3,058 22.7 60.6 8,084 55.5 49,447 29,845 
Harris 806,701 466 52.5 90.0 18.7 28.8 10.4 217,465 3,476 25.2 73.2 240,392 55.5 1,213,580 1,926,854 
Harrison 47,745 54 —62 468 51.8 26.2 8.4 11,420 1,949 9.4 34.5 12,938 58.9 4,168 24,431 
Hays 17,840 27 16.2 55.9 6.4 24.7 8.6 4,195 1,829 11.1 43.4 4,547 59.1 15,350 9,845 
Henderson 23,405 25 —265 22.2 20.4 29.9 8.4 6,295 1,469 6.2 27.3 6, 63.0 17,580 8,337 
Hidalgo 160,446 104 51.3 57.3 0.9 21.9 5.4 33,240 1,455 10.7 33.7 36,827 58.6 108,391 62,421 
Hill 31,282 30 —18.4 26.7 15.0 32.5 8.8 8,860 2,022 9.2 28.9 9,697 53.0 21,728 13,263 
Hopkins 23,490 30 —22.4 383 11.2 32.7 8.9 6,575 1,661 8.2 27.7 7,220 60.4 19,861 11,501 
Howard 26,722 29 27.3 64.7 3.3 27.1 9.7 7,090 3,331 23.6 64.4 7,568 49.3 ,100 26,454 
Hunt 42,731 47 —124 48.2 14.8 31.3 9.5 11,605 1,915 8.8 35.6 13,104 54.8 38,441 25,431 
Hutchinson 31,580 36 65.6 70.2 1.8 25.3 10.7 8,845 3,915 26.4 75.6 9,106 39.7 34,737 ; 
Jefferson 195,083 206 34.2 90.4 22.7 28.3 9.8 52,285 3,624 22.4 66.6 56,776 58.2 244,845 190,169 
Jim Wells 27,991 33 38.3 70.0 1.5 22.7 7.6 560 2,359 17.6 48.4 6,874 60.8 26,28 18,492 
Johnson 31,390 42 3.3 41.1 5.6 33.0 9.0 8,665 2,418 10.9 44.7 9,764 63.7 25,248 19,735 
Kaufman 31,170 38 —18.6 45.7 28.6 32.6 8.3 7,405 1,806 7.5 29.0 8,585 53.6 27,661 18,315 
Kleberg 21,991 26 64.8 76.8 3.7 23.5 8.5 5,305 2,775 20.1 51.8 509 = 61.2 24,396 11,705 
Lamar 43,033 48 —14.7 50.3 18.6 30.3 8.7 11,670 1,579 5.9 34.0 13,008 54.0 29,414 18,300 
Limestone 25,251 27 —253 26.2 29.8 32.8 8.6 240 1,480 7.1 27.1 7,156 57.9 15,784 8,710 
Lubbock 101,048 113 95.1 76.0 7.9 25.2 11.0 26,175 3,283 25.3 63.9 28,230 50.5 171,913 164,048 
McLennan 130,194 126 27.8 73.4 17.2 29.2 9.4 33,345 2,553 14.6 55.3 37,680 56.8 149,018 120,028 
Marion 10,172 25 —11.2 31.1 56.9 27.8 7.9 2,575 1,271 5.5 22.1 2,792 62.9 47 2,513 
Midland 25,785 28 4120.0 84.2 8.5 26.4 12.1 7,170 4,080 36.3 70.5 7,648 54.0 64,081 93,013 
Morris 9,433 36 —3.8 “s see 28.1 8.8 2,260 1,693 4.4 28.2 2,629 53.3 4,7 6,616 
Nacogdoches 30,326 32 —14.3 40.6 28.6 27.6 8.2 7,635 1,615 8.3 29.0 8,441 57.6 22,928 17,847 
Navarro 39,916 37 —22.2 481 24.8 31.8 8.5 10,675 1,942 9.8 30.7 12,016 51.6 31,154 31,901 
Nolan 19,808 22 14.4 68.8 4.0 28.1 9.7 , 2,916 18.2 55.4 5,912 54.6 22,113 14,779 
Nueces 165,471 198 78.6 85.3 4.9 24.8 9.4 40,425 3,119 21.4 61.8 43,918 47.9 224,775 146,387 
Orange 40,567 114 133.4 «658.5 10.9 25.0 9.5 10,640 3,155 15.6 61.4 11,393 52.5 3 28,460 
Potter 73,366 81 35.2 92.6 4.9 28.9 11.0 19,950 3,518 24.1 77.1 22,771 55.5 161,137 152,260 
Rockwall 6,156 42 —12.7 . 2a 30.2 8.4 1,540 1,600 6.7 24.1 1,7 51.6 6,066 2,894 
Rusk 42,348 45 —17.0 186 29.8 29.1 8.9 10,980 2,116 11.1 41.3 11,942 65.2 30,390 19,934 
San Patricio 35,842 52 24.1 44.8 2.0 22.1 7.1 7,780 2,004 13.7 38.2 8,828 52.6 32,977 20,006 
Scurry 22,779 25 97.3 52.7 1.5 26.3 9.8 6,395 3,291 22.6 43.5 6,550 56.8 22,195 18,406 
Shelby 23,479 29 —19.7 184 25.5 29.5 8.1 6,120 1,345 5.0 24.0 6,767 59.8 18,954 10,823 
Smith 74,701 80 8.1 52.2 29.9 28.7 9.5 19,550 2,397 14.7 49.9 21,407 59.5 82,183 80,172 
Tarrant 361,253 412 60.2 89.5 11.0 29.6 10.9 99,440 3,256 20.6 69.6 109,175 60.7 63,642 707,359 
Taylor 63,370 69 43.5 71.9 4.1 28.1 10.4 17,085 2,976 18.5 65.8 18,481 56.4 87,502 79,523 
Titus 17,302 41 —10.0 36.7 18.5 30.5 8.8 4,535 1,838 7.5 34.3 5,189 61.5 5,643 10,399 
Tom Green 58,929 38 49.9 88.4 5.1 28.0 10.2 15,610 2,787 17.8 65.0 16,973 60.7 82,081 53,787 
Travis 160,980 159 45.0 845 14.1 27.0 10.9 360 2,933 19.8 67.5 42,508 53.4 187,432 247 
Upshur 20,822 35 —20.5 21.7 28.9 29.4 8.5 5,410 1,439 7.0 28.5 5,876 68.7 12,61 660 
Val Verde 16,635 5 7.6 85.4 2.2 24.7 6.3 3,295 2,045 13.0 41.0 4,217 59.7 18,304 12,800 
Van Zandt 22,593 26 —27.5 3 6.9 32.9 8.6 6,265 1,658 6.5 24.8 6,932 61.6 15,286 9,363 
Victoria 31,241 35 316 51.6 9.9 27.4 8.4 8,180 i 18.3 52.2 8,753 52.4 55,422 78,959 
Walker 20,163 26 1.5 48.7 37.2 27.4 8.4 4,580 1,579 7.3 30.3 4,807 56.2 11,771 9,171 
Waller 11,961 24 16.4 oo. oe 24.4 8.4 2,515 1,689 11.0 34.1 3,001 57.0 ,970 6,199 
Washington 20,542 34 —19.1 33.8 34.1 33.5 7.1 5,315 1,288 5.6 23.7 6,096 57.3 15,518 15,173 
Webb 56,141 17 22.3 92.5 0.2 23.3 5.4 11,365 1,617 8.9 32.3 12,823 56.4 47,280 29,878 
Wharton 36,077 33 —0.2 296 218 26.0 7.7 8,775 2,325 16.0 39.6 9,887 46.5 38,931 2,744 
Wichita 98,493 161 33.8 81.6 6.4 26.5 10.4 23,705 3,173 19.0 62.9 26,173 55.5 135,464 153,149 
Wilbarger 20,552 22 0.4 =©61.6 8.6 29.1 8.9 5,515 2,663 16.6 53.2 10 48.1 22,710 20,477 
Willacy 20,920 35 58.1 43.7 0.6 21.5 5.1 4,130 1,527 14.4 33.6 86. 51.7 13,935 10,138 
Williamson 38,853 35 —68 36.1 15.1 30.2 8.1 9,945 1,973 8.6 32.8 11,259 56.1 32,623 23,570 
Wood 21,308 30 —12.5 27.0 14. 31.5 8.8 5,735 1,704 8. 38.5 6,308 63.5 18,376 12,694 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—9,138,000—an increase of 18.5% from 1950 Census. 

















West South Central States—TEXAS 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per 


square 














mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the table below. 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 

EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(50) (50) 1,000 $1,000 
The State 2,758,443 13.5 16.0 8,890 1,879 734 313,938 1,109,061 3,501,706 452,214 
Anderson 10,723 10.0 25.7 34 7 1 703 1,795 4,953 170 
Angelina 12,326 33.6 8.8 65 14 9 3,607 11,878 32,627 3,289 
Bell 20,153 6.0 19.3 61 12 4 1,580 3,807 10,927 471 
Bexar 159,966 11.4 3.1 551 110 44 13,186 33,715 111,139 5,098 
Bowie 21,261 10.2 12.7 59 18 s 3,540 10,634 21,793 2,144 
Brazoria 16,287 248 11.4 26 6 4 4,686 23,043 147,257 29,221 
Brazos 12,418 4.4 15.7 27 4 1 327 863 2,436 1,805 
Brown 10,042 7.9 19.6 29 6 2 526 1,094 2,438 232 
Caldwell 6,203 2.0 31.3 15 2 Ka 117 218 494 13 
Cameron 39,375 8.5 26.7 112 26 5 2,298 4,633 14,644 954 
Camp 2,885 14.1 39.1 13 2 1 205 368 657 14 
ass 7,971 18.0 32.6 22 3 me 267 435 1,090 97 
Cherokee 12,842 17.5 30.7 66 16 4 1,431 2,466 5,434 255 
Collin 14,669 11.5 32.6 27 9 2 1,436 2,925 5,597 500 
Comal 5,678 25.7 14.8 20 2 5 1,612 4,369 9,555 1,141 
Cooke 7,628 7.4 27.1 31 7 3 1,060 2,052 4, 3,370 
Dallas 268,092 18.6 1.6 1,369 344 127 52,757 181,510 508,271 20,021 
Dawson 6,466 7.1 29.9 13 1 re 71 2 6 16 
Delta 2,862 3.0 56.6 2 Bs te d d 
Denton 14,963 12.0 19.4 34 9 4 1,133 2,761 8,084 696 
De Witt 8,095 9.2 37.9 22 5 2 959 1,946 3,343 274 
Eastland 8,201 8.7 19.2 35 7 1 608 1,196 2,362 80 
Ector 15,748 6.5 0.8 55 12 1 641 2,461 11,145 331 
Ellis 15,928 14.8 28.7 52 19 4 1,754 4,15 ,69 520 
El Paso 59,216 11.5 6.1 180 36 19 7,581 21,032 51,252 16,883 
Falls 8,727 2.7 45.9 9 2 ay 89 193 704 22 
Fannin 10,353 7.3 45.4 27 3 3 829 1,962 2,885 637 
Fayette 9,206 3.0 53.0 19 3 a 186 343 939 97 
Fort Bend 10,000 11.0 35.4 13 3 2 803 d d d 
Galveston 44,752 19.7 3.5 87 16 14 8,104 37,999 156,569 28,332 
Gray 9,406 9.4 7.0 20 5 2 718 3,219 13,611 362 
Grayson 24,573 15.9 15.9 78 16 12 3,295 9,152 31,826 1,362 
Gregg 23,380 12.1 3.6 82 20 4 2,010 6,679 12,253 , 
Guadalupe 59 12. S02 22 10 1 473 929 2,212 381 
Hale 10,220 6.3 29.7 29 ~ as 399 1,135 5,351 212 
Harris 325,192 22.3 1.4 1,401 311 147 57,532 243,154 868,747 87,235 
Harrison 16,561 15.0 23.0 60 17 7 2,454 6,626 17,587 10,389 
Hays 5,359 4.4 26.9 18 2 & 115 261 788 25 
Henderson 7,116 7.9 35.8 18 3 1 402 885 2,189 236 
Hidalgo 50,001 6.6 39.0 116 22 5 1,915 3,538 9,980 357 
Hill 10,545 10.5 37.6 18 5 2 609 1,130 1,936 39 
Hopkins 7,491 6.3 41.0 21 6 1 296 720 3,538 182 
Howard 9,900 7.8 11.9 17 4 1 535 2,416 14,461 2,282 
unt 15,024 10.1 28.5 50 11 5 1,834 5,481 10,489 259 
Hutchinson 11,866 30.0 2.0 22 6 6 2,162 10,310 54,057 3,629 
Jefferson 73,716 31.5 1.8 190 38 28 20,260 94,567 222,802 66,999 
Jim Wells 8,255 4.6 18.3 14 2 ie 78 18 392 17 
Johnson 11,054 13.6 22.6 36 15 1 1,108 2,337 4,522 204 
Kaufman 10,150 10.2 30.4 24 % 2 808 1,666 4,594 254 
Kleberg 7,127 7.6 12.1 10 2 i” 85 221 505 87 
Lamar 13,942 9.0 30.5 42 14 4 1,412 3,396 13,608 559 
Limestone 7,871 6.1 36.2 15 2 1 354 689 823 58 
Lubbock 37,591 73 60a. 126 21 7 1,900 5,827 22,902 2,042 
McLennan 46,394 14.6 9.5 147 31 16 5,898 18,273 62,764 7,739 
Marion 3,450 20.0 33.0 15 3 1 168 259 =: 1,386 49 
Midlend 10,351 4.3 4.9 31 5 1 237 858 ,689 146 
2,970 19.6 27.3 14 2 4 1,593 6,400 18,384 3,872 
+ oe 9,916 19.1 25.7 54 10 6 1,395 2,986 6,730 667 
Navarro 13,036 12.2 29.1 39 11 6 1,683 4,297 8,789 420 
Nolan 7,580 13.5 14.8 19 6 3 864 3,234 563 478 
Nueces 54,530 11.4 7.9 150 26 15 4,589 17,990 71,593 6,424 
Orange 12,877 32.3 2.7 39 9 7 3,813 16,128 76,285 12,761 
Potter 31,373 10.5 2.4 118 24 6 2,050 7,463 24,586 18,488 
Rockwall 2,102 8.0 43.3 4 1 e. 71 d d d 
Rusk 14,307 79 23.1 38 8 a 529 1,041 2,232 212 
San Patricio 11,092 4.4 35.3 13 2 2 1,949 d d d 
Scurry 8,730 2.0 14.5 9 1 te 33 91 388 20 
Shelby 7,386 14.4 39.0 31 6 3 888 1,853 2,907 766 
Smith 28,135 12.2 15.7 101 20 9 3,064 9,391 23,664 3,897 
Tarrant 146,69 25.2 2.1 601 143 57 37,308 148,799 368,152 16,527 
Taylor 24,499 9.7 7.2 73 17 6 1,818 4,482 20,753 711 
itus 5,519 11.2 26.5 20 2 2 434 1,470 5,753 973 
Tom Green 20,879 7.2 9.6 77 20 4 1,561 3,460 8,211 457 
Travis 58,068 6.6 5.0 143 36 7 2,280 6,318 17,816 961 
Upshur 834 13.6 28.3 22 2 op 200 361 763 12 
Val Verde 5,159 2.0 27.7 7 1 123 239 612 & 
Van Zandt 7,647 5.1 45.2 19 3 1 424 1,092 4, 145 273 
Victoria 11,634 6.3 15.4 25 8 1 571 d d 
Walker 5,824 12.7 20.8 25 4 1 336 677 1, 252 54 
Waller 3,788 19 35.8 8 : "4 28 50 103 1 
Weshington 7,639 7.4 47.8 21 4 1 424 900 1,951 175 
Webb 15,981 5.8 19.1 33 9 2 673 1,042 2,991 118 
Wharton 12,181 4.0 31.4 26 6 cy 265 666 2,722 64 
Wichita 32,666 9.0 3.4 101 24 9 2,280 7,343 26,350 1,058 
Wilbarger 7,293 9.8 24.3 18 3 1 397 1,042 2,023 183 
Willacy 6,936 3.5 50.5 11 2 1 201 408 869 75 
Williamson 13,569 5. 38.0 31 5 2 743 2,154 9,802 1,204 
Wood ‘ 6.8 28.8 30 4 +f 185 312,141 65 
da” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of op:rations of individual establishments. 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 





Food & Kindred Products............. 643 
Tobacco MORCRUINUB. 26 cs ccescsee 1 
Textile Mill Products................. 36 
Apparel & Related Products......... .. 266 
Lumber & Wood Products. 189 
Furniture & Fixtures. . . 94 
Pulp, Paper & Products. Se 57 
Printing & ttn elke aerate ates ae 179 
Chemicals & Products................. 229 
Petroleum & Coal Products release tue oth ‘ 74 
pe ES aE ee eer 12 
Leather & Leather Products........... 35 
Stone, Ny! & Glass Products.......... 132 
EE re 87 

Pebeteed, Metal Products............ 1 
M , except Elec................ 219 
Electrical Machmery.................. 28 
Transportation Equipment............. 71 
Instruments & Related Products........ 17 
Misc. Manufactures...............6665 59 
All Manufacturing.................. 2,613 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 





Total Establishments................. 8,890 
Establishments with an dverege of: 
250-499 Employees... .. Pg 185 
500-999 Employees. . a 58 
1,000-2,499 Employees. Fs adden le 27 
2,500 or more Employees............ 12 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ?? >2: 8 


Texas mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $3,993,310,000, an increase of 
71% from 1954. (A further increase of 
5.5% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Texas ranked Ist, producing 25.31% of 
the total. The principal minerals in or- 
der of value were petroleum, natural 
gas, natural gasoline, and liquid-petro- 
leum gases. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 37,708,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net volume, 1953—total 26,305, soft- 
wood 17,111, hardwood 9,194; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 1,914, soft- 
wood 1,360, hardwood 554; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 1,585, softwood 1,161, 
hardwood 425. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 7,470, softwood 3,949. hardwood 
3,521; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
498, softwood 290, hardwood 208; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 379, softwood 
278, hardwood 102. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Storage facilities generally necessary for 
holding surface water supplies and stabi- 
lizing flows to reduce ground water drafts 
on wells in coastal regions. Resources of 
good quality ample in east Texas, but re- 
quire coordinated development of sur- 
face and ground sources to meet require- 
ments. Generally ample supplies in the 
state for requirements.” (Urban Land 
Institute) 
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POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:*"! Privately owned 12; pub- 
licly owned 2; federal projects 4. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
72; liquid-petroleum gas 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 874. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 6,373,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):™ 1958—1,145,945; 1959—1,- 
083,795; 1960—681,600; 1961—907,645. 
Total—3,818,985. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:° Natural 
gas—4,999,889 million cu. ft., 49.59% 
of national total; crude petroleum— 
1,107,808,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 42.33% 
of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 391,000; utilities 
391,000. Undeveloped—1,505,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
TEXAS * 
(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. 
120 No. Chaparral St., Corpus Christi. 
Electric only. 


PLANT LOCATION 


ary Od PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
408 W. 7th St., Fort Worth. 
Electric ‘only. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
1506 mmerce St., Dallas. 
Electric only. 


EL PASO ELECTRIC 
215 No. Stanton St., mn Paso. 
Electric only. 


GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. 
362 Liberty Ave., Beaumont. 
Electric only. 


ee S LIGHTING & POWER CO. 
900 Fanning St., Houston. 
Electric. only. 


HOUSTON NATURAL GAS CORP. 
1316 Texas Ave., Houston. 
Gas only. 


LONE STAR GAS CO. 
301 So. Harwood St., Dallas. 
Gas only. 


PIONEER NATURAL GAS co. 
301 Taylor St., Amarill 
Gas only. 


SAN ANTONIO, CITY PUBLIC 
SERVICE BOARD. 
201 No. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio. 
Electric only. 


SOUTHERN ys = one co. 
Burt Bidg., Dalla 
Gas only. 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
Third and Polk Sts., Amarillo. 
Electric only. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC ~ ghee 4 co. 
407 W. 7th St., Fort Worth. 
Electric only. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Fidelity Union Life Bldg., Dallas. 
Electric only. 


UNITED GAS CORP. 
United Gas Bldg., Houston. 

Gas only. 

WEST TEXAS UTILITIES CO. 
3rd and Cypress Sts., Abilene. 

Electric only. 

State is also served by Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. (See Oklahoma.) 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Abilene 1, 2, 3, 21 

Amarillo 2, 4, 5, 21, 22, 23, 24 

Austin 6, 7, 8, 21, 22, 25 

Baytown 7, 8 

Beaumont 7, 8, 9, 10, 25, 26, 27 

Big Spring 3, 21 

Brownsville 7, 8, 22, 27, 28 

Bryan 7, 8 

Corpus Christi 7, 8, 11, 22, 25, 27, 29 

Dallas 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 26, 29, 30, 33 

Denton 3, 6, 10 

El Paso 3, 5, 8, 15, 16, 17, 21, 25, 30, 34 

Fort Worth 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
21, 22, 23,.25,. 26, 30 

Galveston 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 19, 25 

Garland 6, 10 

Grand Prairie 3 

Harlingen 7, 8, 25 

Houston 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 

Irving 2, 4, 12 

Kingsville 7 

Laredo 7, 11, 17, 25, 35 

Longview 3, 7, 10, 25 

Lubbock 2, 5, 21, 22 

Marshall 3, 25 

McAllen 7, 8, 25 

Midland 3, 21, 30 

Odessa 3, 21, 30 

Orange 7, 8 





LOOK I 


.look to Katy before 
you locate your new plant 
or distribution center 


1. You get the services of trained professionals 
. courtesy of the Katy Railroad. 


2. Answers to your basic questions come to 
you in a confidential report. 


3. Hundreds of firms have settled prosper- 
ously in Katy-planned, Katy-served 
industrial districts. Other hundreds have 
located on individual sites along the Katy. 


4. The most spectacular Southwest growth 
centers along the Katy-served corridor. 


For an example of how Katy’s 
industrial service works write for 
. a development 


“Katy Freeway’”’.. 
in Tulsa. Write: 
* Frank J. Heiling 


Vice-President, Industrial Development 


M-K-T Railroad Company 
Dallas 2, Texas 







MISSOURI 








_ RAILROAD _ 

















Pasadena 8 

Port Arthur 8, 9, 25, 26, 27 

San Angelo 5, 10, 21, 25 

San Antonio 6, 7, 8, 21, 22, 25, 27, 30, 35 
Sherman 3, 6, 8, 12, 14, 23 
Temple 6, 10, 21, 25 

Texarkana 3, 7, 9, 14, 22, 25 
Texas City 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 20a 
Tyler 7, 14, 25 

Waco 6, 7, 8, 14, 21, 22, 25 
Wichita Falls 2, 6, 21, 22 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Abilene & Southern Ry., Texas & 
Pacific Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas 

2. Fort Worth & Denver Ry., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 

3. Texas & Pacific Ry., Texas & Pacific 
Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas 

4. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

5. Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry., Ama- 
rillo, Texas 

6. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

7. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

8. Southern Pacific Lines, Southern 
Pacific Bldg., Houston 1, Texas 

9. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

10. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., P.O. 
Box 629, Galveston, Texas 

11. Texas Mexican Ry., Laredo, Texas 

12. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

13. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

14. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

15. Chihuahua-Pacific Ry., Apartado 
Postal No. 46, Edificio America, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

16. El Paso Southern Ry., 416 No. Stan- 
ton St., El Paso, Texas 

17. National Rys. of Mexico, Bolivar 19, 
Mexico, D. F. 

18. Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
R.R., P.O. Box 28, Galveston, Texas 

19. Galveston Wharves, P.O. Box 328, 
Galveston, Texas 

20. Houston Belt & Terminal Ry., 
Union Station Bldg., Houston, Tex. 

20a. Texas City Terminal Ry., P.O. Box 

591, Texas City, Texas 


AIRLINES ¥? 


21. Continental Air -Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

22. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

23. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 

24. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

25. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

26. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

27. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 

Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20, N. Y. 


West South Central States—TEXAS 


28. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 

29. Air Taxi: 

Gault Aviation, Cuddihy Field, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Mustang Aviation, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas 

Morgan Aviation, Inc., International 
Airport, Houston, Texas 

30. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

31. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

32. KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines, Hous- 
ton International Airport, Houston, 
Texas 

33. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas 

34. Aeronaves de Mexico, Mariano Es- 
cobedo 491, Mexico City, Mexico 

35. Mexicana-CMA, Balderas 36, 12th 
Floor, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico 


MOTOR CARRIERS *% 


There are 65 Class I and 97 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIER BY WATER *® 

Sioux City-New Orleans Barge Lines, 

6705 Navigation, Houston, Texas 
Service: Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
and Mississippi River System 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥? 
from Houston to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,111 

New Orleans, La.—366 

New York, N. Y.—1,675 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,969 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1958 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 450,793 -082 
Franchise Tax 38,149,514 5.763 
Property Tax 34,223,434 5.170 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 31,813,512 4.806 
Gasoline Tax 169,910,804 25.668 
Severance Tax 128,219,072 19.370 

Natural Gas Tax 41,970,954 6.341 

Sulphur Tax 4,616,980 .697 

Cement Tax 2,127,105 321 
Motor Vehicles Fees 74,268,268 11.220 
Motor Carrier Fees 541,642 -082 
Chain Store Tax 2,283,657 .345 
Cigarette Tax 48,017,739 7.254 

Cosmetics Tax 2,458,133 371 


Sales Tax 


Use Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 

Insurance Tax 

Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


19,344,180 2.922 
Included in Sales Tax 
14,188,539 2.143 
28,467,814 4.301 
10,727,723 1.621 
Included in Inheritance Tax 


26,769,653 


Total $661,949,179* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


(Continued on page 272) 









nationa 
concerns 


have located on the 
COTTON BELT 
since 1949! 


In the past 10 years, prominent 
national companies like General Elec- 
tric, International Paper, Dow Chemi- 
cal, General Motors and 249 others 
have chosen locations on the Cotton 
Belt for their new plants, offices and 
warehouses. 


there must be a reason! 


There are many reasons, in fact. This 
rich industrial empire, extending 1500 
miles through Missouri, Arkansas and 
Texas, has been growing and prosper- 
ing at a fabulous rate. It’s an area rich 
in natural and man-made resources: 
water, minerals, electric power, low- 
cost fuel, manpower, and fast freight 
service on famed Cotton Belt Blue 
Streak trains. There are many excel- 
lent sites of all sizes available for your 

lant or warehouse on the Cotton Belt 
ee: For detailed information on these 
choice industrial locations, call, write 
or wire: 


H. H. SPRAGINS, Industria! Commissioner 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 
Tyler, Texas 











—.+ 


Ss. 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS (Cont, 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
457; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—490. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $11,537.8, DEPOSITS $10,- 
401.7." 


Texas is in Federal Reserve District No. 
11."* “Offices,” “agencies,” or “stations” 
for limited purposes, as distinguished 
from “branches,” permitted under cer- 
tain circumstances." 


71 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations."* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DAL- 
LAS, 1401 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Ben 
H. Wooten, Pres., (000’s) Capital $23,- 
100, Surplus $28,000, Deposits $734,681. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK AT 
DALLAS, P. O. Box 5415, Dallas 22, 
Tex., Milton F. Brown, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $12,500, Surplus $12,500, De- 
posits $301,013. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS, Pacific at Ervay St., Dallas 22, 
Tex., James W. Aston, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $35,771, Surplus $51,229, De- 
posits $741,484. 


EL PASO NATIONAL BANK, Texas at 
Stanton, El Paso, Tex., Sam D. Young, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 
$4,000, Deposits $108,121. 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANK OF 
EL PASO, San Antonio and Oregon, 
El Paso, Tex., George G. Matkin, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $4,000, 
Deposits $116,816. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT 
WORTH, 711 Houston St., Fort Worth, 
Tex., J. Lee Johnson, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $8,000, Surplus $8,000, Deposits 
$234,283. 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL 
BANK, 800 Main St., Fort Worth 2, 
Tex., Estil Vance, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,500, Surplus $8,500, Deposits $257,- 
154, 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, Houston, 


PLANT LOCATION 


P. O. Box 2629, Houston, Tex., A. G. 
McNeese, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,- 
500, Surplus $12,500, Deposits $351,253. 


FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
HOUSTON, 921 Main St., Houston 1, 
Tex., J. A. Elkins, Jr., Pres., (0Q0’s) Capi- 
tal $23,000, Surplus $23,000, Deposits 
$642,738. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE OF HOUSTON, 712 Main St., 
Houston 2, Tex., Marvin K. Collie, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $13,000, 
Deposits $345,302. 


TEXAS NATIONAL BANK OF HOUS- 
TON, 1300 Main St., Houston 1, Tex., 
Harris McAshan, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,000, Surplus $8,000, Deposits $228,- 
054. 


ALAMO NATIONAL BANK, 306 W. 
Commerce, San Antonio 6, Tex., Clyde 
F. Shannon, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $3,000, Deposits $97,451. 


FROST NATIONAL BANK, 101 Main 
Plaza, San Antonio 6, Tex., T. C. Frost, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus 
$6,800, Deposits $184,311. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
430 Soledad, San Antonio 5, Tex., F. M. 
Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,500, Sur- 
plus $4,500, Deposits $143,960. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 19564! 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Textile Mill Products 99.62 118.51 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 162.34 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 279.03 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 278.21 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 206.43 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 435.97 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 214.65 
Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 173.55 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 305.59 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 507.29 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 218.17 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 336.99 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 451.84 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 

sents value of products shi oe (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
Ln» sae fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Abilene 


ROBERT E. KENNEDY, Mgr., Public Serv- 
= Dept., West Texas Utilities Co., Box 


Austin 
JOE CROW, Joe Crow Real Estate, 417 W. 
6th St. 


THOMAS H. PERKINS, Megr., net De- 
vel., Austin C. of C., P.O. x 998. 


Corsicana 


RICHARD W. KNIGHT, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Corsicana Industrial Foundation, Inc., 114 
W. Sth Ave. 


Daingerfield 

W. O. TITTLE, Office Mor. He » eutheast Texas 
Municipal Water District, 988. 

W. M. WATSON, Pres., oneas Texas 
Municipal Water District, Box 988. 





HARRY W. CLARK, Indust. Consultant, In- 
dust. Devel. Div., Texas Power & Light 
Co., P.O. Box 6331. 


WILLIAM W. DILLARD, Director of Sales 
and Leases, Great Southwest Corp., 401 
Wynnewood Village. 


THOMAS W. FINNEY, Mgr., Indust. Dept., 
Dallas C. of C., 1101 Commerce St. 


G. DOUGLAS GILL, Grayson Gill, Archi- 
tect and Engineer, 1913 San Jacinto St. 


CHARLES GOFORTH, Director, Indust. De- 
vel., Southwestern Electric Service Co., 
1012 Mercantile Bank Bldg 


EDWARD N. KERR, Vice-Pres., Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, P.O. Box 5961. 


ALL D. KLEIN, Asst. Indust. Com- 
missioner, St. Louis Southwestern Ry., 
2300 Canton St. 


W. C. WINDSOR, JR., Pres., Windsor Prop- 
a Inc., 211 Mercantile Commerce 
ig. 


Ennis 

JACK McKAY, Mgr., Ennis C. of C., 107 
Sherman St. 

Fort Worth 


EDWARD L. BAKER, Pres., Worth Invest- 
ment Co., 609 No. Retta St. 


GERALD O. BARNEY, Vice-Pres., Fort 
Worth National Bank, P.O. Box 2050. 


CLAY BISHOP, Asst. cutie, Fort Worth 
National Bank, P.O. Box 2050. 


ROY COLEMAN, Mgr. tg? Indust. Dept., 
First National Bank of Fort Worth. 


FRED A. ELLISTON, Mgr., Area Develop- 
pest, Texas Electric Service Co., P.O. 
x 


HAROLD S. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. in Charge 
of Indust. Devel. Dept., Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, 714 Houston St. 


REX JENNINGS, Mgr., Indust. Dept., Fort 
Worth C. of C., 114 E. 8th St. 

Harlingen 

CLIFFORD H. PURDY, Chairman, Arroyo 
Colorado Navigation Dist., 518 Common- 
wealth Bidg. 

Houston 


GEORGE J. CHRISTY, Southern Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., P.O. Box 23. 


ay R. FRAKER, a? Mgr., Houston 
C. of C., P.O. Box 2371. 

Jacksonville 

HUGH SAWYER, Mgr., C. of C., City Hall, 
P.O. Box 1231. 

Longview 

LEON M. HUFF, Gen. Mgr., C. of C. 

Odessa 

J. WALKER OWENS, Gen. Mgr., C. of C., 
211 W. Third St. 

Palestine 

J. W. COFFIN, Mgr., C. of C., P.O. Box 516. 

Paris 

JAMES H. OXFORD, Mgr., C. of C. of 
Lamar County, 108 Lamar St. 

San Antonio 

JAMES O. PICONE, Mgr., Greater San An- 
tonio Development Committee, 700 In- 
surance Bldg. 

Stephenville 

L. B. HOWARD, Mgr., C. of C., 135 No. 
Graham St. 

Tyler 

FREEMAN CARNEY, Mgr., Tyler C. of C. 


H. H. SPRAGINS, Indust. Commissioner, 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines, 
1517 W. Front St. 


Wichita Falls 


IVAN C. ELMER, Mgr., Indust. Dept., C. of 
C., P.O. Box 1880. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION ©!" 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 1,883,881, elementary 1,488,266, 
secondary 395,615. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 72,874, elementary 46,750, second- 















ary 26,124. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,886 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 32 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 15 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
4,000, secondary 1,788. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $249 (US. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 100,067, elementary 87,381, 
secondary: 12,686. Teachers, 1954—3,- 
495. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—29. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 390, secondary 122. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS,  FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 322,881, trade and industrial 
schools 43,125. Expenditure, 1956— 
Total $14,795,000, trade and industrial 
schools $1,579,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 
166,610, male 113,292, female 53,318. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 13,131, male 9,- 
802, female 3,329. Number of institu- 
tions, 1954—Public 51, private 52. 
Degrees conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 
1st professionals 16,517, masters 4,178, 
doctorates 278. Value of school plants, 
1954—$428,270,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$317,057,000. Institutions with $10,- 
000,000 endowment—Rice Institute, 
Houston; University of Texas, Austin. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 57.000, hunt- 
ers 32,000; big game taken 680. 


West South Central States—TEXAS 





STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™* 
Number 53, acreage 57,602. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 1,026, acreage 35,564. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): ** Fishing 
427,000, hunting 413,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
167,385. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 
114, 18-hole 63. Semi-private—9-hole 53, 
18-hole 13. Municipal—9-hole 28, 18- 
hole 27. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 279,000. Total power boats 312,- 
777; percent of U.S. total 5.29. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—8 minor league teams. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
111, Sunday 75; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 2,806,000, Sunday 2,449,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 311; 
AM 232, FM 28, TV 51. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 481; with 100 beds or more 
76; with 300 beds or more 18. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 32,580; per 
100,000 estimated population 356.5. 
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PHYSICIANS: ** Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—102. 


DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—33. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 1,011,328. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
roliment 1,015,150. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 





State U.S. 

Diseases of heart............... 255.6 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 112.4 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

nervous system.............. 89.2 106.3 
AMMAR. 5 ban iie 6 5 ieee kk 63.0 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 46.3 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 

clusive of newborn........... 26.5 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis......... 12.1 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 10.5 15.7 
Congenital malformations. ...... 12.4 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 6.7 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: **? Governor— 
Price Daniel, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—21 D., 1 R. State Senate— 
31 D.; State House—150 D. 


PRESIDENTIAL. VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 1,955,000; Democrat 860,000; Repub- 
lican 1,080,000; other 15,000 Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1. 
1956—5,135,000; percent voted 38.1. 
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CLIMATE Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, , OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ™ a Temperature 
23 
STATION oe E . s © ras 5% : H 
> : pe. > 
ee ee A ; ¢ 3 i i 5 3 3 3 
We wy 2 ae @ = si: 
= a = = = = = > de 2 3 > = 2 m _ “= y 3 } 
ee aa US. Se Soe pa Be in ee eG ee “eee, Ge, 
3 4 = = = € = 4 S 2 2 3 a. £ 2 s 3 3 2 H oc eo @ 
et aay ee Nes See ee eS ae ¢ 2 £°3 2 2°39 45. oe 2a 8 
Abilene 1759 55.1 31.4 94.6 71.5 64 3.6 .88 22.55 1.4 3.0 54 43 59 78 151 115 63 1 110 43 * 
Amarillo 3590 48.9 21.6 91.8 63.8 56 32 62 21.12 39 12.5 SO 4 65 76 159 99 65 3 22 72111 1 
Austin 615 59.8 40.0 94.4 73.7 68 43 1.67 35.1 9 10 63 50 47 79 122 127 83 * 21114 18 * 
Big Spring ’52 2569 55.8 33.0 94.6 70.7 64 2.7 60 17.3 8 deal iS coe F -. Ave @ $4 1 123°:110 6 ° 
rownsville 16 69.6 51.4 92.5 75.1 73 5.1 1.11 27.6 x T 65 55 48 81 99 126 70 0 24 115 10 
Corpus Christi 41 66.3 47.4 92.5 75.0 71 4.7 1.39 28.0 1 -1 66 58 48 87 118 128 72 ° 24100 $ O 
Dallas 487 55.3 36.0 95.4 75.6 66 49 183 34.4 1.2 1.7 62 49 45 79 142 125 82 1 7105 31 0 
Del Rio '56 1091 62.2 41.6 93.3 76.1 69 2.5 .80 18.6 4 -7 58 SO 53 75 153 ea °. . 6 te -m: Ss 
El Paso 3920 55.8 30.9 93.5 69.0 63 1.3 .27 78 #41.7 40 45 37 74 #78 194 70 43 1 414101 51 * 
Ft. Worth Meacham’52 688 54.9 35.5 95.0 74.2 65 4.8 1.75 32.2 1.5 2.9 60 49 54 76 139 122 84 1 10 98 34 * 
Ft. Worth A. Carter 544 54.9 35.6 95.2 74.9 66 49 138 3386 13 19 632 @ .2. '.. 17 0. 38 1-38 116 87 6 
Galveston (U) 7 59.8 49.2 87.4 78.6 70 5.4 2.98 45.2 P aw &@& 2 2 = ee SS 
alveston 5 60.4 48.2 88.7 77.9 70 eae se - T 86 84 a -- 136 1236 85 0 32 33 3 0 
Houston (U) 41 61.9 45.7 92.3 75.2 70 cose. coee “ae. San: Saw 3 3 66 58 44 67 95 146 102 * 16 89 6 0 
Houston 50 62.6 44.0 92.2 72.9 68 12-11 2-5 4.9 2.70 46.9 ay -.- 6 oe és ws és PRE O TE eee ae Die 
Laredo 500 68.8 46.4 99.7 75.7 74 +eae, nes) ae ee 19.4 1 al S33 -- 432 113 56 * 10117 60 
Lubbock 3243 51.8 25.7 92.0 66.6 59 33 .53 18.8 1.3 5.5 48 45 io 48 oe 55 2 11 88102 * 
Midland 854 56.6 31.8 94.2 69.7 64 2.1 .62 16.2 16 2.4 43 41 ope -- 174 #97 #4 1 132114 SS * 
Palestine (U) ’52 491 57.2 39.6 92.0 73.0 66 4.6 1.76 40.5 8 1.8 64 54 46 79 132 110 94 1 12 73 22 * 
Port Arthur (U) ’52 5 60.9 46.5 90.0 76.1 69 6.4 3.25 53.2 2 » pe saer ys 47 68 125 116 108 * 20 56 6 0 
Port Arthur 16 61.7 44.0 90.7 72.6 68 6.8 2.93 55.2 T T 71 63 38 63 102 133 96 0 40 87 7 90 
San Angelo 1903 57.2 37.3 94.4 71.0 66 2.9 95 198 14 2.4 49 41 oo. es ae won 81-3 538 B.S 
San Antonio 792 60.9 40.3 95.1 73.2 68 3.5 1.40 27.9 4 4 61 49 45 75 107 138 76 * 21116 16 * 
Victoria 110 64.1 46.2 92.8 76.8 71 4.11.97 35.6 | i @ $2 hai -. 100 139 88 * 28119 9 90 
Waco 500 57.1 37.5 95.4 74.6 67 nee 5 * 4.1138 32.9 1.1 1.4 64 49 133 127 76 * 13210 233 * 
Wichita Falls 1020 51.7 29.4 94.8 72.7 63 .... .... 3.8 131 266 2.1 4.8 57 46 163 105 68 2 12106 59 * 
U: Urban site. T: Trace. ‘Less than 44. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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ARIZONA 


Bernard M. Mergen, Manager, Arizona Development Board, 1521 West Jefferson 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


STATE LAND AREA (6th) 113,575 Sq. Mi. 

STATE POPULATION, 1950 (37th) 749,587 
(1957 est. 1,136,000) 

CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 





(1) Mesa 16,790 (27.2) 
(1) Phoenix 106,818 (173.0) 
(2) Tucson 45,454 (99.1) 


APACHE 











PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


There are three physiographic regions in Arizona: first, the Colo- 
rado plateau, some 45,000 sq. mi. in area, in the northern part 
of the state; next, a broad zone of compacted mountain ranges 
with a southern limit of similar trend; and lastly a region of desert 
plains, occupying the southwestern quarter of the state. Separating 
the plateau from the mountain region is an abrupt transition slope, 
crossing the entire state. The southeastern corner of Arizona is a 
region of greatly eroded ranges and gently sloping valleys. 




















Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


PoP. PoP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES 
CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN scuaee NUMBER MEDI 
COUNTY . sa. *40-’50 % WHITE AGE s. 

Mi. % To 





FAMILIES 
INCOME 
OVER 
$5,000 
(‘49) 


DWELL’S. RETAIL 

WITH SALES 
WATER, k . $1,000 
TOILET, (54) 
BATH %, 


BANK 
DEPOSITS 
$1,000 
com. ('56) 
PLETED 





The State 749,587* 7 50.1% 55.5% 12.7% 
331,770 36 78.2 71.7 6.4 28.2 10.6 83,245 2,892 17.3 
141,216 15 93.9 55.5 8.5 28.2 11.2 35,850 2,978 17.3 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—1,136,000—an increase of 51.5% from 1950 Census. 


26.8 10.0 181,985 $2,851 16.1% 62.5% 


70.0 
71.2 


210,374 


96,435 
41,157 


1,001,004 , 178,888 


491,736 441,759 
204,206 157,683 





Maricopa 
Pima 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE 

TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAR. NUMBER ADDED 
(50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. By 

% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS MANUF. 

(50) (50) $1,000 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 





VALUE CAPITAL 
EXPEND. 
NEW 
$1,000 Food & Kindred Products 

Tobacco Manufactures 





The State 238,695 8.8 


Maricopa 108,423 9.2 
Pima 42,905 


14.7 135 40 


12.7 82 23 
4.9 5.1 17 6 


20,267 


11,935 
3,340 


80,563 192,497 


47,652 115,281 
13,872 37,438 


13,800 


7,456 
2,167 








RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ?”? P? 28 


Arizona mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $378,277,000, an increase of 
49.5% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 28.5% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Arizona ranked 12th, producing 
2.4% of the total. The principal minerals 
in order of value were copper, sand and 
gravel, cement, and zinc. 


19,817, [hardwood 171; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 134, softwood 132, 
hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 255, softwood 254, hardwood 1. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—3,700, softwood 3,624, 
hardwood 76; Net Annual Growth, 1952 
—total 27, softwood 27; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—ttotal 42, softwood 41, hard- 
wood, less than one-half million. 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except 
ees Machinery 
Transportation Equipmen 
Instruments & Related Products. 
Misc. Manufactures 


All Manufacturing 


WATER "5 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 


BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


FORESTS ”* 

Total forest land, 1953, 19,212,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 19,988, softwood 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

(Continued on page 276) 


Total Establishments 


Establishments with an Average of: 
100-249 Employees 
250-499 Employees 
500-999 Employees 
1,000-2,499_ Employees 
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RAW MATERIALS (Cont.) 
WATER (Cont.) 


“Second largest ground water user in 
the nation with overdevelopment in prin- 
cipal basins in southern areas. All sur- 
face water resources are used and over- 
subscribed.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"' Privately owned 3; pub- 
licly owned 1; federal projects 3. 
NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"? Natural gas 13. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 94. 

TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 1,833,000 kw. 
GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):®4 1958—75,000; 1959—75,000; 
1960—110,000. Total—260,000. 
WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 980,000; utilities 
980,000. Undeveloped—3,391,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
ARIZONA *® 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
501 So. Third Ave., Phoenix. 
Electric and gas. 
SALT RIVER PROJECT, AGRICULTURAL 
spel” Penden EMENT & POWER DISTRICT. 
To. 


cons thy Tempe. 
Electric only 


TUCSON GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
& POWER CO. 
35 W. Pennington St., 
Electric and gas. 


State is also served by Southern Union Ga: 
Co. (See Texas.) 


Tucson. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Mesa 2 


Phoenix 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Tucson 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 


PLANT LOCATION 


RAILROADS ™ 
1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AIRLINES F? 

3. American Airlines, Inc., 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

5. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. Western Airlines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

. Air Taxi: 

Mercury Flying Service, Inc., Sky 

Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Ariz. 

. Apache Airlines, Tucson Municipal 

Airport, Tucson, Ariz. 


100 Park 


4. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥ 
There are 3 Class I and 8 Class II motor 


carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *7 
from Phoenix to: 

Chicago, Ill—1,792 

New Orleans, La.—1,544 

New York, N. Y.—2,522 

San Francisco, Calif.—792 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 





TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


State tax collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 387,924 0.368 
Income Tax 14,835,713 14.074 
Property Tax 14,414,109 13.674 

Private Car 

Companies 298,892 0.284 

Alcoholic Beverages 

Tax 3,162,197 2.999 
Gasoline Tax 18,220,300 17.284 

Fuel Use Tax 1,480,498 1.404 
Motor Vehicle Fees 7,873,933 7.469 
Motor Carrier Fees 2,341,790 2.221 
Tobacco Tax 2,562,215 2.431 
Sales Tax 34,704,505 32.923 
Use Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 203,351 0.193 
Insurance Companies 

‘ax 2,335,433 2.215 

Estate Tax 508,033 0.482 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 7,411,452 


Total $105,414,634* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—3. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,009.0, DEPOSITS 
$916.3." 


Arizona is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 11 and 12." State-wide branch 
banking."* 


11 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


THE BANK OF DOUGLAS, 44 W. 
Monroe St., Phoenix, Ariz., W. R. Mont- 
gomery, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,800, 
Surplus $4,300, Deposits $110,786. Not 
a member of Federal Reserve System. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, 411 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 
Ariz., Sherman Hazeltine, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $9,200, Surplus $8,300, Deposits 
$257,076. 














11 
CLIMATE Data based on records through 1957 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES lo % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset = 2 Temperature 
: 
STATION on ee ae ee s es s % 2 22 
> > £ ; © 2 
ae ae BN ee ay $ ¢ 3-433 
5S s s£ ne es = 
2 + 2 = = s 3 + = e g 2 8 > 2% a 3 
SS a ae Se oe Bee a ee ee Se ee ee 
ee Se ee See Be cen oe Se Se eee fee Oe ce te ke ty ee ee Oo a Oe 
Flagstaff 6993 38.9 11.7 79.2 51.1 44 Pre mwer § Bie 18.4 22.7 70.9 62 36 a . 178 98 68 17 5 2 214 12 
Phoenix (U) 1083 64.3 38.2 103.5 77.5 70 shed warts 9 .06 7.1 me ER }: = a mp Sr cBle! s esks| ogi tee 
Phoenix 1114 64.8 34.5 105.1 75.1 69 12-5 1-30 1.0 .06 7.1 : T 48 31 c76 c83 209 71 36 (0 2 162 20 0 
Prescott 5014 50.2 20.4 90.9 61.0 55 vee Paaen ae ae 15.9 7.5 18.4 50 32 67 72 182 85 62 5 4 45 131 * 
Tucson 2558 63.1 og ba 73.0 67 i oe 10.6 4 1.1 41 33 77 +74 192 81 oe ° *146 21 0 
Winslow 4880 46.2 9.2 2.6 61.8 55 1.6 .29 78 2.5 7.8 49 30 oe ct 90 $3. 3 3 70133 2 
Yuma 199 67.2 a3. 3 107, 7 81.5 74 6 Ol 3.3 0 0 37 30 81 91 255 42 13 0 2 185 3 0 
U: Urban site. T: Trace. ‘c: Airport and City combined. Lens then \%. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 














VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Central 
and Monroe, Phoenix, Ariz., Carl A. 
Bimson, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,950, 
Surplus $18,050, Deposits $440,010. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 218.28 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
— fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor 








Note—The — of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this peri 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 7? 
Phoenix 
ADRIAN V. K. BABCOCK, Director, Area 
porns + ag a Public Serv- 


ice Co., P. 
ROBERT T. HARRELL, Asst. Vice-Pres., 


Valley National Bank, Drawer 71. 


Prescott 


WILLIAM E. FRASER, Secretary, Prescott 
a for Indust. Devel., P.O. Box 


Tucson 


DAVID M. BATAVIA, General Mgr., Batavia 
Realty & Insurance Co., P.O. Box 2448. 
MELVIN J. KING, Indust. Devel. Director, 

C. of C., P.O. Box 991. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enroliment, 1957 
—Total 266,617, elementary 211,134, 
secondary 55,483. Teachers, 1957—Total 
9,486, elementary 7,060, secondary 2,- 
426. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $4,401 U.S. $3,825). Average 
number of pupils per teacher, 1957— 
Elementary, state 30 (U.S. 29); second- 
ary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954— Elementary 244, 


Mountain States—ARIZONA 








secondary 66. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $282 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 16,149, elementary 11,715, 
secondary 4,434. Teachers, 1954—495. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—33. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 47, secondary 21. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 18,629, trade and industrial schools 
6,977. Expenditure, 1956—Total $1,091,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $373,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 24,- 
844, male 16,449, female 8,395. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,232, male 959, female 
273. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 5, private 2. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and ist professionals 
1,949, masters 483, doctorates 11. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$35,485,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$1,659,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 341,000, hunt- 
ers 122,000; big game taken 23,000. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): *1 Number 145, acreage 53,485. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
179,000, hunting 110,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
10,145. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 11, 
18-hole 12. Semi-private—9-hole 11, 18- 
hole 3. Municipal—9-hole 2, 18-hole 3. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *> Outboard 
motors 17,000. Total power boats 18,- 
653; percent of U.S. total 0.32. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—2 minor league teams. 
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MEDIA™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
13, Sunday 5; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 266,000, Sunday 204,000. 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 62: 
AM 42, FM 5, TV 15. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 57; with 100 beds or more 
12; with 300 beds or more 4. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 4,546; per 
100,000 estimated population 400.2. 


PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—104. 


DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—33. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1. 
enrollment 173,023. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 139,793. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1966) K1 





State _U.S. 
Diseases of heart............... 211.7 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 93.7 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
mervous system.............. 65.1 106.3 
Accidents. ..5....0-ssessessees 77.4 56.7 
diseases ofearly infancy . 45.5 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 30.0 28.2 
G arteriosclerosis.......... 10.1 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 9.5 15.7 
Poa cae malformations....... 14.6 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 8.1 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
Paul Fannin, R.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 1 
R.; U.S. House—1 D., 1 R.; State Senate 
—27 D., 1 R.; State House—S55 D., 25 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 290,000; Democrat 113,000; Republi- 
can 177,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—583,000; 
percent voted 49.7. 





areas of management. . 


e What can you learn through 
modern research techniques? 

e@ Research pitfalls to avoid. 

e The difference between manage- 
ment policy and a directive to 
management, and how the effec- 
tive use of each can avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. 





New handbook for Management 


FUNDAMENTALS of PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 


by John G. Glover 


Here is realistic, dollars-and-cents guidance on solving management problems with an eye 
to greater efficiency and profit. This complete working reference covers every level and all 
. gives you an insight into how America’s top companies function 
. shows how to organize or reorganize a department or a company for maximum effectiveness. 


THIS PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS GIVES YOU A GLIMPSE OF THE BOOK’S WIDE SCOPE— 


e@ What are the basic sources of 
sound management policy. 

@ Management planning and sales 
projections. 

@ Where does automation fit in 
today’s management picture? 

e@ Which companies can benefit from 
a system of linear programming? 
Non-linear programming. 


406 PP. $6.50 
Order your copy today from 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS, DEPARTMENT PL59, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


@ How to handle problems in human 
relations. 

@ Tested techniques of communica- 
tion — to board members as well 
as employees. 

e@ How to make committee meetincs 
more productive. 

e@ Public relations programs and how 
to use them. 
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COLORAD 


STATE LAND AREA (8th) 103,922 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (34th) 1,325,089 
(1957 est. 1,673,000) 


W. M. Williams, Director, Colorado 
Building, Denver 2, Colorado. 




































































State 











Planning Division, 130 State Office 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ** 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(5) Aurora 11,421 (37.3) 























sxoawick (6) Boulder 19,999 (32.1) 
pam (1) Colorado Springs 45,472 (70.3) 
MOFFAT JACKSON LARIMER we.p PHILLIPS (2) Denver 415,786 (517.7) 
] (4) Englewood 16,869 (29.6) 
ROUTT R - 
me MORGAN (3) Pueblo 63,685 (98.0) 
Oren 
BOULDER 
RIO BLANCO YUMA 
INGTON Al 
er eye seen sons | PHYSICAL FEATURES 
GARFIELD EAGLE fam f tg Sgamrwee Colorado lies at the junction of the Great 
’ é Plains with the Rocky Mountains, to the 
pouGias| ELBERT acer GeepoN west of which is a portion of the Colorado 
te eer: EE plateau covering the western quarter of the 
MESA 1 LINCOLN : state. Its eastern third consists of rich, 
iN . . 
aa wits unbroken plains. A feature of the state is 
—— the series of mountain “parks” extending 
FREMONT KIOWA from the northern to the southern border, 
MONTROSE 
23 ROWLE and lying just east of the continental 
: pruarrene PUEBLO divide. These “parks” are great pla- 
ee wea, J, PROWERS teaus, not all of them level, lying below 
abienne cays the barriers of surrounding mountain 
Cs © hme chains. They are fertile and their com- 
ALAMOBA . . . . 
Bodvereivs bined area is approximately 13,000 sq. mi. 
MONTERUMA £15 SUATA pepe ne BACA Thus, Colorado embraces in its area a 
ARCHULETA ~\ cONEJos | COSTILLA great variety of plains, mountains, and 
plateaus. 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. . POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . 50. 40-50% WHITE AGE INCOME OVER WATER occu. occuP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 _—TOILET, % (54) (’56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH %, 

The State 1,325,089* 13 18.0% 62.7% 2.1% 29.5 10.9 338,205 $3,069 19.2% 61.1% 391,235 58.1% 1,726,759 1,544,230 
Adams 40,234 32 79.0 58.4 3.1 26.2 10.5 9,645 3,138 17.0 57.3 10,383 64.3 38,105 17,504 
Arapahoe 52,125 64 62.1 78.4 0.8 27.6 11.6 13,805 3,312 18.0 67.7 15,160 67.0 82,729 45,092 
Boulder 48,296 64 29.0 66.1 1.2 27.8 12.1 12,150 2,892 15.8 63.3 14,073 59.9 57,053 47,982 
Denver 415,786 6,300 2.9 100.0 4.4 32.1 12.1 110,525 3,554 26.4 78.3 130,306 51.7 696,494 847,043 
El Paso 74,523 35 37.9 73.1 1.8 ae 19,315 2,949 15.9 74.8 23,214 56.9 136,439 101,421 
Jefferson 55,687 71 81.2 55.6 0.4 29.2 12.1 14,465 3,384 20.3 63.2 16,255 69.7 70,220 26,894 
Larimer 43,554 17 22.6 49.8 0.2 29.1 11.3 11,465 2,756 15.6 63.7 13,057 60. 48,345 33,288 
Las Animas 25,90 5 —20.0 47.1 0.6 26.2 8.3 6,190 2,223 9.0 34.0 6,994 59.0 15,660 12,510 
Mesa 38,974 12 5 393 0.4 30.0 10.3 10,095 2,646 14.0 51.3 11,472 68.7 53,004 35,081 
Pueblo 90,188 38 31.0 81.2 2.1 30.4 9.1 21,765 3,221 18.1 60.3 24,357 63.7 97,606 82,379 
Weld 67,504 17 5.9 30.2 1.3 26.4 9.5 16,330 2,696 15.9 50.2 18,647 52.4 69,353 50,693 
*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—1,673,000—an increase of 26.3% from 1950 Census. 

LABOR and MANUFACTURING c1 NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
ok tesa IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. nar. AVERAGE << VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. .  ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED ; ? 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW Food & Kindred Products............. 158 
% %, 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS on — $1,000 bse rnd oa a SEP Ore eee eee sé 
(’50) (’50) 1,000 1, extile Mi ea A cues Ss 2 
Apparel & Related Products........... 24 
The State 476,644 12.2 15.1 2,069 373 117 47,941 172,995 472,433 30,121 ia 31 
Adams 12,571 15.0 20.4 49 14 7 1,734 6,633 33,134 1,331 Furniture & Fixtures.................. 16 
Arapahoe 18,238 17.7 7.1 61 17 5 1,935 7,299 16,912 694 Pulp, Paper & Products............... 11 
Boulder 16,160 7.7 11.3 80 12 2 828 2,368 6,817 1,034 Printing & Publishing................. 45 
Denver 167,218 16.7 0.8 890 208 62 24,319 89,776 236,932 13,803 Cteatitetn ts Diteaas 21 
El Paso 25,459 9.6 7.3 123 17 7 1,998 6,196 17,989 2s. eee eee 
Jefferson 19971 156 7.9 60 5 3 ce See Cee ene RR I rena nce - : 
Larimer 15,171 8.0 18.2 73 10 4 928 2,825 10,016 445 Hyon rele en 5 Oe aa bea a 
Las Animas 7,018 4.7 16.3 27 5 = 167 480 924 26 ather ather UCtS..........-. 6 
Mesa 13,427 4.7 218 51 10 ~ 434 1,203 4,138 195 Stone, Clay & Glass Products. ......... 27 
Pueblo 31,366 27.5 5.1 89 17 9 7,596 30,827 72,109 3,025 Primary Metal Industries.............. 15 
Weld 22,035 so 3.1 75 11 5 1,177 3,468 9,792 2,438 Fabricated Metal Products............ 35 
Machinery, except Elec................ 37 
c2 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED.BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) Blectrical Machinery............-...-. 8 
Total Establishments................. 2,069 Transportation Equipment............. 9 
Establishments with an Average of: Instruments & Related Products........ 5 
250-499 Employees..........-+-++++ 16 Misc. Manufactures .................. 28 
500-999 Employees. ..... 9 ede 
1,000-2,499 Employees... 3 
2,500 or more Employees............ 2 


All Manufacturing 














RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ?? 92; 23 


Colorado mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $286,219,000, an increase 
of 11.7% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 15.1% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states Colorado ranked 17th, producing 
1.81% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
molybdenum, coal, and cement. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 20,834,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 25,394, softwood 
23,777, hardwood 1,617; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 241, softwood 224, 
hardwood 17; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 145, softwood 142, hardwood 3. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 8,037, softwood 
7,470, hardwood 567; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 110, softwood 96, 
hardwood 14; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 31, softwood 31, hardwood 1. 


WATER ”* 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“More surface water originates in Colo- 
rado than in adjacent states, but must 
be shared with states in which down- 
stream parts of basins lie. Diversion from 
west side of mountains only source of 
large new surface supplies. Principal 
ground water supplies are east of the 
Continental Divide.” (Urban Land In- 
stitute) 


POWER and FUEL 
ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
COLORADO =@ 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF COLORADO 
900-15th St., Denver. 
Electric and gas. 


SOUTHERN COLORADO POWER CO. 
115 West 2nd St., Pueblo. 

Electric only. 

State is also served by Southern Union Gas 
Co. (See Texas.) 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"' Privately owned 5; pub- 
licly owned 5; federal projects 2. 
NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 
13; liquid-petroleum gas 1. Communities 
in state served through mains: 103. 
TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY .OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:™* 1,075,000 kw. 
GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
60 (kw.):™* 1959—132,000; 1960—44,- 
000. Total—176,000. 

FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:** Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—3,502,000 short 
tons, 0.66% of national total; natural 
gas—54,205 million cu. ft., 0.54% of 
national total; crude petroleum—S58,- 


516,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 2.24% of 
national total. 


Mountain States—COLORADO 





WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 248,000; utilities 
248,000; industrial 1,000. Undeveloped 
—1,801,000. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Boulder 3, 6 

Colorado Springs 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10 

Denver 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15 

Englewood 1, 4 

Pueblo 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11 


RAILROADS *”! 

1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, II. 

3. Colorado & Southern Ry., C. A. 
Johnson Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

4. Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., P.O. Box 5482, 
Denver 17, Colo. 

5. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

6. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

7. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


AIRLINES F? 

8. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas. 

9. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 

10. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Field, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 16. 

11. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

12. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

13. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

15. Air Taxi: Clinton Aviation Co., 

Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colo. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 15 Class I and 21 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Denver to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,028 

New Orleans, La.—1,310 

New York, N. Y.—1,791 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,276 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
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New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 445,058 0.273 
Franchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Propesty Te 12338180 7.586 
Property Tax 12, . A 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 5,317,722 3.257 
Gasoline Tax 33,703,1 645 

erance Tax 2,599,171 1.592 

Motor Vehicle Fees 7,111,770 4.356 
Motor Carrier Fees 7,203,671 4.413 
Chain Store Tax 198,510 0.121 
Sales Tax 40,801,703 24.993 
Use Tax 2,794,7 1.712 
Public Utilities Tax 55,720 0.034 
Insurance panies 

Tax 4,100,423 2.512 
Inheritance Tax 4,193,337 2.569 

Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 

Gift Tax 173,090 0.105 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 6,528,999 

Total $163,253,554°* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—77. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,851.2, DEPOSITS $1,- 
696.134 


Colorado is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10.%% Branch banking prohibited.™* 
9 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


THE CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO., 
15th and Arapahoe, Denver 17, Colo., 
Max G, Brooks, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $103,- 
270. 

COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, P. O. 
Box 5168, Denver 17, Colo., Harold 
Kountz, Chairman of Board and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,750, Surplus $4,250, 
Deposits $137,537. 

THE DENVER NATIONAL BANK, 
17th and Champa, Denver 1, Colo., 
Stewart Cosgriff, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,500, Surplus $5,000, Deposits $134,- 
208. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
DENVER, 17th and Stout, Denver 17, 
Colo., John Evans, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits $210,- 
045. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
Mile High Center, Denver 17, Colo., 
R. D. Knight, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,300, Surplus $4,700, Deposits $116,- 
682. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 19564! 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Apparel & Related Products 130.80 173.33 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 T 

Printing & Publishing 174.16 196.31 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 593.22 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 225.96 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 225.89 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 190.93 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 Tt 

Instruments & Related Prod’s 222.98 277.09 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 

t Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 

vidual companies. 

Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ”? 
Colorado Springs 


WM. E. CARRAWAY, Director of Indust. 
Devel., Colorado Springs C. of C., 112 East 
Pikes Peak. 


Denver 


EARLE L. BEARDSLEY, Director of Indust. 
Devel., Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co., P.O. Box 5482. 

CARL BERG, Industrial Consultant, Suite 


641 uitable Bld 
R. S. BROWN, Director, Indust. & Business 
Devel., Denver C. of C., 1301 Welton St. 


Grand Junction 


DONALD R. DUGAN, Vice-Pres., United 
States Bank of Grand Junction, Fourth 
and Main. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION*":*2 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 353,146, elementary 227,846, 
secondary 125,300. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 16,081, elementary 9,838, second- 
ary 6,243. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,640 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—-Elementary, state 23 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 1,- 


PLANT LOCATION 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 27,243, elementary 21,769, 
secondary 5,474. Teachers, 1954—989. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—28. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 86, secondary 35. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 50,705, trade and industrial schools 
23,454. Expenditure, 1956—Total $1,- 
565,000, trade and industrial schools 
$532,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 39,- 
785, male 25,671, female 14,114. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 3,904, male 3,085, 
female 819. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 13, private 7. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist 
professionals 4,301, masters 1,190, 
doctorates 148. Value of school plants, 
1954—$88,350,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$10,000,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 1,270,000, 
hunters 185,000; big game taken 51,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *! 
Number 5, acreage 1,032. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 292, acreage 26,293. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
349,000, hunting 287,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
42,541. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 17, 
18-hole 10. Semi-private—9-hole 8, 18- 
hole 1. Municipal—9-hole 15, 18-hole 7. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 17,000. Total power boats 18,- 
405; percent of U.S. total 0.31. 


SKIING: *° 


Arapahoe Basin, 11 miles from Dillon. 

Aspen Ski Area, Aspen. 

Aspen Highlands, Aspen. 

Berthoud Pass, 23 miles from Idaho 
Springs. 

Buttermilk, Aspen. 

Glenwood Springs, Glenwood Springs. 

Hidden Valley, Estes Park. 

Loveland Basin, 12 miles from George- 





PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*? Baseball—3 minor league teams. 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
26, Sunday 9; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 595,000, Sunday 612,000. 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 80; 
AM 54, FM 7, TV 19. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 75; with 100 beds or more 
20; with 300 beds or more 6. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 7,262; per 
100,000 estimated population 434.1. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—154. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—56. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: * Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 530,934. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 467,194. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 


State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 287.8 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms. . 126.5 147.9 
Vascular fastens affecting central 
mervous system.............. 86.2 106.3 
ACCIGOMED. . 2.0. 2s o sees ceeness 59.6 56.7 
diseases ofearly infancy . 45.8 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 47.1 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis ......... 16.1 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 9.7 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 13.8 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 10.9 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
S. L. R. McNichols, D.; U.S. Senate— 
1 D., 1 R.; U.S. House—3 D, 1 R. State 
Senate—22 D., 13 R.; State House—44 
D., 21 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 663,000; Democrat 264,000; Republi- 
can 394,000; other 5,000. Civilian popu- 














255, secondary 464. Annual expenditure town lation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
per pupil, 1954—State $280 (U.S. $265). Winter Park, Winter Park. —953,000; percent voted 69.6. 
CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES , OF 
MO.~DAY POSS. 
Sunrise - 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset 5s 2 Temperature 
; 23 
ee ar eh ee . s % 

STATION ee H H : < eed § B32 
= & 4 = 4 2 = a: ae =z<<s6s 
$ A = o a wel S eo 3: ty 
eer Dy ue’ Cy tae eS See a ee a 
2 > > > > $ 2 s = $ s s 3 pos 8 - = = fis tad. 
228328 ie Bed: the bebe & 2 et boo eas ees 
C.5S 0 e) 8. £2 2 eee ee © et ae oe > Oe mor Be oy ee OP 

Alamosa ; 7536 36.3 -2.5 81.3 46.8 41 1.1.17 6.2 4.4 24.4 Ss... «1 S- Os @ 22004 

Colorado Springs 6173 40.9 16.6 84.8 57.6 49 on ves Be ae. a Se es ee. oe ee a a: eS 

Denver (U) 5221 42.5 20.3 85.9 615 51 .... .... 2.0 .50 13.4 5.9 54.6 27 67 #68 146 68 8415 4 23137 7 

ver : 5292 41.7 15.6 87.2 58.3 49 10-14 5-2 2.2 .50 14.2 8.4 55.6 32 67 70 112 116 8617 9 34153 7 

Grand Junction 4849 33.8 14.1 92.5 63.8 52 .... .... 12 45 9.0 99 309 28 53 76 141 117 7410 8 53 138 4 

Pueblo 4369 44.9 13.8 89.8 59.9 51 18 .38 118 5.9 32.4 34 72 76 137 102 7210 8 55157 8 

U: Urban site. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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Louise Shadduck, Secretary, Department of Commerce and Development, State of Idaho, 
Room 434, State House, Boise, Idaho. 
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STATE LAND AREA (13th) 82,769 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (43rd) 588,637 
(1957 est. 640,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®"®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Boise 34,393 (34.4) 
(2) Pocatello 26,131 (28.2) 
(3) Idaho Falls 19,218 (26.5) 











esti PHYSICAL FEATURES” 
CusTer CLARK 
~ FREMONT 
i a ls te. ‘ Idaho lies entirely on the western watershed of the Rocky 
wath eurre ; Mountains. Its boundaries embrace mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
ee whee: Saas | ae and wilderness areas. The Snake is an outstanding example of Idaho’s 
ee emonase rivers. While for hundreds of miles it flows through canyons as much 
hiaiah pie as thousands of feet below the plains above, the falls and rapids 
v4 2 along its course present a tremendous water-power potential. Border- 
navies senome | rowen ing the Snake is a belt of plains 50 to 75 mi. wide which, through 
“ —— irrigation, is now Idaho’s chief agricultural region. Though the state 
meee Yee nt is primarily mountainous, the valleys between are broad and fertile. 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * 40-50 % #$WHITE AGE INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. Occur. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. % % com: DOLLARS ; TOILET, % (54) (56) 
PLETED ('49) (49) BATH % 

The State § 588,637* 7 12.1% 42.9% 1.2% 27.4 10.6 148,710 $3,046 17.8% 61.6% 169,110 65.5% 670,057 514,769 
Ada 70,649 68 40.2 68.4 0.6 29.9 12.0 19,295 3,250 21.8 77.8 21,596 66.9 99,417 102,944 
Bannock 41,745 37 20.1 73.5 2.8 25.3 11.5 10,175 3,763 26.7 77.5 11,425 60.3 48,936 6,364 
Bonneville 30,210 16 17.6 63.6 1.1 24.8 11.3 f err ie 67.6 :25 62.5 49,976 38,539 
Canyon 53,597 92 30.8 49.8 1.1 28.0 10.3 13,745 2,768 14.0 64.3 15,383 66.6 55,313 39,874 
Kootenai 24,947 20 12.0 48.9 06 31.6 9.7 6,790 2,925 14.3 66.9 7,798 73.3 28,020 13,478 
Latah 20,971 19 11.5 50.5 0.3 26.0 11.6 5,025 3,154 18.6 63.7 5,862 57.9 21,231 24,120 
Nez Perce 22,658 27 20.1 77.1 3.5 29.9 11.0 160 3,380 22.1 69.4 7,059 62.1 42:749 36,430 
Payette 11,921 30 25.3 33.8 1.0 29.5 9.9 3,070 2,315 10.3 58.8 3,5 71.1 10,101 6,617 
Twin Falls 40,979 21 12.6 50.0 0.4 28.2 10.7 10,970 3,050 19.3 61.6 12,362 58.5 53,261 33,315 









*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—640,000—an increase of 8.7% from 1950 Census. 





LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














MPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
STOTAL IN IN| ESTAR. ESTAS. | ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
COUNTY (50) MANUF, AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 
To % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 
(50) —(’50) $1,000 $1,000 
The State 205,993 9.2 268 981 156 47 20,266 72,159 182,276 20,627 Total Establishments................. 981 
Establishments with an Average of: 
Ada 26,629 6.9 10.3 116 24 3 1,444 4,782 13,608 730 100-249 Employees................. 31 
Bannock 14,548 7.8 8.0 43 10 3 679 2,206 6,746 734 250-499 Employees................- 12 
Bonneville 10,713 6.5 20.5 34 7 4 740 «2,311 ‘7,313 621 $00-999 Employees. --.............. 4 
Canyon 18 7.7 32.0 57 15 a 1,654 4,799 15,721 1,936 1,000-2,499 Employees.............. 1 
Kootenai 8,277 24.3 14.1 66 9 4 1,593 6,080 12.443 1,369 
Latah 7,192 13.9 21.6 39 5 2 894 3,823 7,198 325 
Nez Perce 8564 19.1 16.0 39 6 5 2,610 d d d 
Payette 4,301 7.6 41.3 14 2 1 243 382 1,139 149 
Twin Falls 15,074 5.4 29.7 48 10 1 691 2,213 7,341 425 


“a” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 





(Continued on page 282) 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING 
(Cont) 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 


Food & Kindred Products. ............ 79 
Tobacco Manufactures. .............-- 
Textile Mill Products..............--- 
Apparel & Related Products........... 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 8 
Furniture & Fixtures..............+++5 
Pulp, Paper & Products..............- 
Printing & Publishing................- 
Chemicals & Products.............++65 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 
Rubber Products. .......ccccccccccccs 
Leather & Leather Products........... 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 
Fabricated Metal Products............. 
Machinery, except Elec...............+- 


> f& Owmwe mw: s 


ee 
Wawa. -« 


Electrical Machinery...............++- s 
Transportation Equipment............. 1 
Instruments & Related Products........ ‘ 

Misc. Manufactures. ..........0seeee% 3 


All Manufacturing. ............+++++ 204 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS °?; ?? 28 


Idaho mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $68,513,000, a decrease of 
1.7% from 1954. (An increase of 9.7% 
over 1955 was attained in 1956.) In 
value of U.S. production by states Idaho 
ranked 29th, producing 0.43% of the 
total. The principal minerals in order 
of value were lead, silver, phosphate 
rock, and copper. 


FORESTS ”* 

Total forest land, 1953, 21,025,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 96,015, softwood 
95,809, hardwood 206; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,139, softwood 
1,135, hardwood 4; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 1,125, softwood 1,124, hard- 
wood 1. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—ttotal 21,246, 
softwood 21,139, hardwood 107; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 354, soft- 
wood 352, hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 188, softwood 188, hard- 
wood less than one-half million. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“Main problem is that of water for ir- 
rigation, since a large portion of surface 
water is earmarked in many basins and 
much irrigable land remains that must 
be irrigated with ground water.” (Urban 
Land Institute) 


PLANT LOCATION 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:*' Privately owned 6; fed- 
eral projects 4. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"? Natural gas 2. Number 
of communities in state served through 
mains: 15. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957: 867,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):** 1958—360,400; 1960—190,- 
000. Total—550,400. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 778,000; utilities 
777,000; industrial 1,000. Undeveloped 
—7,964,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
IDAHO *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


IDAHO POWER CO. 
1220 Idaho St., Boise. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Boise 1, 2, 3, 4 
Idaho Falls 1, 3, 4, 5 
Pocatello 1, 3, 5 


RAILROADS ** 


1. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


AIRLINES *? 


2. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
3. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 
4. Air Taxi: 
Idaho Aircraft Co., Municipal Air- 
port, Boise, Idaho. 
Idaho Aviation Center, Inc., Fan- 
ning Field, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
5. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS *° 


There are 2 Class I and 2 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Boise to: 


Chicago, Ill.—1,772 

New Orleans, La.—2,187 
New York, N. Y.—2,585 
San Francisco, Calif.—767 





TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 


Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS1 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 74,652 -143 
Franchise Tax 368,000 -710 
Income Tax 15,211,731 29.352 
y Tax 2,573,000 4.965 
Alcoholic Beverage 


2,193,826 4.233 
13,512,000 


Motor Vehicle Fees 

Motor Carrier Taxes 
Cigarette Tax . 
Public Utilities Tax 631,715 1.219 


Insurance Tax 2,174,962 4.197 
Inheritance Tax 913,081 1.761 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 3,966,383 

Total $51,824,984" 


Total state tax collections do not include un 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
9; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—19. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $618.7, DEPOSITS $572.5.™ 


Idaho is in Federal Reserve District No. 
12.®* State-wide branch banking.™ 


7 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:" 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO, 
Boise, Idaho, Ralph J. Comstock, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus $4,500, 
Deposits $187,088. 


THE IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, 10th and Idaho Sts., Boise, 


Idaho, John A. Schoonover, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$208,186. 














CLIMATE” 


Mountain States—IDAHO 


Data based on records through 1957 




































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % %, OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise . 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset os 2 Temperature 
a: 
= «8 E = 3% 
STATION 3 e & « Ps alee: : 
MS Te oe t ¢ 3 #2 3 3 3 
Be Xe et SS ae eee 222.2 
r 3 a = o = = - = = = > > ¢ ey 2,2 & z z r 
ce Soe be Oe a ae ee Bee Fs; 
So 3 9.9 £3 & £824 sO ee a ee eee 
Boise 2842 34.6 19.9 90.5 59.1 50 10-16 4-29 13 .18 114 7.5 22.3 75 34 40 88 122 147 93 9 17 40127 2 
Idaho Falls 46W (R) 4933 27.6 3.8 88.1 503 42 .... .... 10 .36 TH FR MM Ss eek as es te ee ee ee 
Idaho Falls 42N (R) 4790 25.3 -.7 87.9 48.3 41 ee | Ta xi bao tad "near gs bie! eee ee .. «. 30 218 43 
Lewiston 1413 37.2 24.4 90.1 60.2 52 2.7) 36. 282 82::203 FO SO eee 103 
Pocatello 4444 31.0 13.0 89.4 55.9 47 13  .72 12.4 10.2 37.88 75 30 36 82 111 149 9114 10 31 161 10 
Salmon 3949 28.2 4.1 89.6 46.8 44 3 me OB So DK owe. thes uaa ket ie ae ep 


R: Rural site. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 135.49 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 1,177.94 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 

Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Boise 
ORLAND C. MAYER, Director, Indust. De- 
vel., Idaho Power Co., 1220 Idaho St. 


eB B. McGINNIS, General Mgr., C. 
o : 


FLOYDE D. SPERRY, Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Western Idaho-Eastern Oregon Indust. 
Devel. Council, Eastman Bldg. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION™** 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 146,157, elementary 90,297, 
secondary 55,860. Teachers, 1957—Total 
5,684, elementary 3,232, secondary 2,- 
452. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,350 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 28 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 23 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
497, secondary 161. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $238 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 5,015, elementary 4,265, second- 
ary 750. Teachers, 1954—149. Average 
number of pupils per teacher—34. 
Number of private schools, 1954—Ele- 
mentary 41, secondary 9. 





Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 12,181, trade and industrial schools 
2,930. Expenditure, 1956—Total $942,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $253,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 10,- 
247, male 6,748, female 3,499. Faculty, 
1956—Total 936, male 709, female 227. 
Number of institutions, 1954—Public 4, 
private 3. Degrees conferred, 1956— 
Bachelors and Ist professionals 1,065, 
masters 133. Value of school plants, 


1954—$32,265,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$9,114,000. 
RECREATION 
NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 


using in 1956—Fishermen 605,000, hunt- 
ers 211,000; big game taken 46,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *™? 
Number 19, acreage 15,484. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 50, acreage 829. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
213,000, hunting 166,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
32,776. 


GOLF COURSES: ™ Private—9-hole 5, 
18-hole 3. Semi-private—9-hole 9, 18- 
hole 1. Municipal—9-hole 10, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958):** Outboard 
motors 19,000. Total power boats 20,- 
048; percent of U.S. total 0.34. 


SKIING: ¥* 

Bear Gulch, Ashton. 

Bogus Basin, Boise. 

Lookout Pass, Mullan. 
Magic Mountain, Twin Falls. 
McCall, McCall. 

Pine Basin, Idaho Falls. 

Sun Valley, Sun Valley. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Minor league teams 
2. 


MEDIA™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
14, Sunday 4; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 139,000, Sunday 87,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 42; 
AM 33, TV 9. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957):** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 45; with 100 beds or more 
7. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
2,482; per 100,000 estimated population 
387.8. 


PHYSICIANS:*! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—93. 


DENTISTS:*! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—49. 


HEALTH INSURANCE:®? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 43,837. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—None 
shown as AHA approved. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 





US. 
Diseases of heart............... 280.6 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 115.0 147.9 
Vascular foci affecting central 
nervous system.............. 95.7 106.3 
Accidentss.........-+.++20020+% 84.6 56.7 
Coe Sena ofearlyinfancy . 37.1 38.6 
ares and ae. ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 21.3 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis ......... 13.9 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 13.3 15.7 
a ital malformations....... 11.7 12.6 
Cirr! “3 eee ee 3.7 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Robert E. Smylie, R.; U.S. Senate—1 D., 
1 R.; U.S. House—1 D., 1 R.; State Sen- 
ate—27 D., 17 R.; State House—36 D., 
23 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 273,000; Democrat 106,000; Republi- 
can 167,000, other less than 500. Civilian 
population of voting age, November 1, 
1956—353,000; percent voted 77.3. 





MONTAN 


STATE LAND AREA (4th) 145,878 Sq. Mi. 


ing, Helena, Montana. 


Perry F. Roys, Director, Montana State Planning Board, Sam W. Mitchell Build- 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (42nd) 591,024 


(1957 est. 666,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 
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POPULATION®?**? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 esti- 
mated population (000's) in 
parentheses. Left marginal nu- 
meral indicates location of city 
on map. 


(1) Billings 31,834 (67.0) 
(2) Butte 33,251 (35.6) 


(3) Great Falls 39,214 (51.9) 
(4) Helena 17,581 (25.0) 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The Rocky Mountains cross Montana from northwest to southeast, and with their 
spurs and outlying ranges occupy two-fifths of its area in the west and southwest; 
the remaining portion is occupied chiefly by the Great Plains. The latter slope 
from about 4,000 ft. above the sea at the foothills of the mountains to 2,000 ft. 
in the northeast section of the state. Rising from them like islands are a number 
of isolated mountain groups. The valleys of the principal streams are deeply 
eroded, and in their bottom lands contain a black clayey loam, making excellent 
farm lands which can be irrigated. Along the Continental Divide, just south of the 
Canadian border, is Glacier National Park, containing some of the most rugged 
scenery in the U.S. 
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Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. PoP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES ODWELL’S. ODWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSIT! 
COUNTY . $a. “40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, Occup. Occup. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, % (54) ('56) 
PLETED (49) ('49) BATH %, 

The State 591,024* 4 5.6% 43.7% 3.2% 29.9 10.1 145,775 $3,255 20.8% 56.3% 175,470 60.3% 778,033 676,186 
Cascade 53,027 20 26.3 74.0 1.5 29.7 11.3 13,315 3,714 26.6 68.3 15,689 53.5 87,284 88,676 
Deer Lodge 16,553 22 21.5 68.0 0.9 34.1 9.1 3,795 3,470 18.4 79.4 4,206 54.1 15,589 10,343 
Gallatin 21,902 9 19.9 $1.7 0.2 27.7 12.0 5,715 3,263 21.2 70.3 6,445 53.2 27,982 21,966 
Lewis and Clark 24,540 7 10.9 71.6 1.9 32.0 11.7 ¥ ,830 30.2 69.1 ,60 51.4 32,151 58,168 
Missoula 35,493 14 22.2 63.4 0.9 28.6 11.8 8,955 3,284 19.5 75.2 10,380 60.8 48,752 33,459 
Silver Bow 48,422 6 —9.0 79.3 0.6 33.7 9.9 12,705 3,430 18.8 71.1 15,674 56.5 64,409 59,631 
Yellowstone 55,875 21 35.7 63.5 0.8 28.8 11.5 14,400 3,581 24.6 68.7 16,764 55.1 97,034 90,880 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—666,000—an increase of 12.6% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 
‘ TOTAL IN 1 ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW . 
%, %, 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Total Establishments................. oes 
('50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 Establishments with an Average of: 
100-249 Employees................. 24 
The State 218,460 85 248 868 136 36 14,677 54,098 141,234 20,574 250-499 Employees................. 7 
Cascad 19,742 14.9 9.7 56 16 4 1,924 6,778 27,382 2,747 ee Ee 7 27/20 ones - 
~ascade a x \ A 5 , ’ ¥ 
Deer Lodge 5,863 52.4 3.0 14 2 5 1/661 d d d 1,000-2,499 Employees.............. : 
Gallatin 7,993 7.2 22.8 41 8 1 533. 1,775 6,218 403 
Lewis and Clark 10,537 9.0 8.4 37 9 1 661 2,481 6,437 187 
Missoula 12,601 14.0 6.2 79 15 5 1,916 7,395 15,774 1,438 
Silver Bow 18,632 6.4 1.4 47 10 3 888 3,392 7,831 832 
Yellowstone 21,402 9.5 11.10 84 16 6 1,753 7,076 22,058 6,628 


“a” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


(Continued on next page) 
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NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©1 


Food & Kindred Products............. 53 
Tobacco Manufactures................ 
Textile Mill Products................. 
Apparel & Related Products........... be 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 66 
Furniture & Fixtures.................- 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 


Printing & Publishing................. 20 
Chemicals & Products................. 4 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 8 


Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 5 


Primary Metal Industries.............. 10 
Fabricated Metal Products............ 3 
Machinery, except Elec................ 2 
Electrical Machinery.................. ni 
Transportation Equipment............. 1 


Instruments & Related Products........ 
Deine. BiameGACteres. 2. csc ccc cccccecs 


All Manufacturing. ..............+++ 172 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ??; P?; 8 


Montana mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $166,993,000, an increase of 
32.1% over 1954. (A further increase of 
28% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Montana ranked 22nd, producing 1.06% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were copper, petroleum, 
zinc, and manganese ore. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 22,330,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 55,770, softwood 
55,075, hardwood 695; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 247, softwood 229, 
hardwood 18; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 664, softwood 663, hardwood 1. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 16,143, softwood 
15,895, hardwood 248; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 172, softwood 164, 
hardwood 8; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 118, softwood 117, hardwood 1. 


WATER ”* 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Water situation variable, with alternat- 
ing floods and scarcity in many areas.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"! Privately owned 1; fed- 
eral projects 5. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:"? Natural gas 8. Number 
of communities in state served through 
mains: 91. 


Mountain States—MONTANA 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:®* 925,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61 (kw.):®* 1958—104,000; 1959 and 
1960—none; 1961—80,000. Total— 
184,000. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:** Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—846,000 short 
tons, 0.16% of national total; natural 
gas—25,847 million cu. ft., 0.26% of 
national total; crude petroleum—21,- 
760,000 bbls. of 42 gals., 0.83% of 
national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 852,000; utilities 
851,000; industrial 1,000. Undeveloped 
—5,799,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
MONTANA ¥° 

(Only ee of $5,000,000 or more annual 
venue included) 


MON’ ANA POWER CO. 
st Broadway, Butte. 
Electric and gas. 


State is also served by Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co. (See Minnesota.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Billings 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Butté 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 
Great Falls 2, 4, 8, 9, 10 
Helena 2, 3, 8, 9 


RAILROADS *! 

1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

6. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry., P.O. 
Box 1971, Butte, Mont. 


AIRLINES F? 
7. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 
8. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
9. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
10. Air Taxi: 
Lynch Flying Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Billings, Mont. 
Palmer-Spring Flying, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Great Falls, Mont. 
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MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 3 Class I and 10 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Great Falls to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,435 

New Orleans, La.—2,223 

New York, N. Y.—2,380 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,227 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 94,990 -173 
Income Tax 
Corporate Income 


Tax 2,357,688 4.290 
Personal Income 
Tax 9,300,064 16.923 
Property Tax 4,879,000 8.878 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 3,292,313 5.991 
Gasoline Tax 16,587,613 30.184 
Severance Tax 
Oil Producers Tax 1,890,226 3.440 
Motor Vehicle Fees 3,426,190 6.235 
Motor Carrier Tax 378,103 -688 
Chain Store Tax 175,310 319 
Ci tte Tax 5,512,788 10.032 
Public Utilities Tax 754,896 1.374 


Insurance Companies 
1oenees x oy 


Tax 
Inheritance Tax 1,533,883 
Included in Inheritance Tax 


Estate Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 3,864,812 
Total $54,953,546* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
41; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—74. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $810.4, DEPOSITS $757.1." 


Montana is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 9.%? State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas.™* 


7 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 286) 
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FINANCE (Cont,) 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


METALS BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY, Park and Main Sts., Butte, Mont., 
E. P. Frizelle, Pres. and Trust Officer, 
(000’s) Capital $600, Surplus $650, De- 
posits $39,772. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 300 Central 
Ave., Great Falls, Mont., F. M. Ganey, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$1,000, Deposits $43,144. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. State 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 191.24 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shi (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 





Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
his period. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *!* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 133,384, elementary 91,568, 
secondary 41,816. Teachers, 1957—Total 
6,492, elementary 4,255, secondary 2,- 
237. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,530 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 22 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 19 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
1,171, secondary 193. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $328 (U.S. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 14,919, elementary 11,626, 
secondary 3,293. Teachers, 1954—533. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Average number of pupils per teacher 
—28. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 61, secondary 22. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS,  FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 10,231, trade and industrial schools 
2,402. Expenditure, 1956—Total $766,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $144,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 10,- 
354, male 6,895, female 3,459. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,095, male 800, female 
295. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 8, private 3. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and ist professionals 
1,031, masters 148, doctorates 2. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$31,157,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$6,136,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 371,000, hunt- 
ers 261,000; big game taken 51,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956):™? 
Number 16, acreage 4,527. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955):** Number 51, acreage 11,522. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*™! Fishing 
238,000, hunting 203,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58):** 
37,018. 


GOLF COURSES:** Private—9-hole 21, 
18-hole 5. Semi-private—9-hole 10, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 5. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958):*° Outboard 
motors 17,000. Total power boats 18,- 
964; percent of U.S. total 0.32. 


SKIING: *¢ 

Big Mountain, Whitefish. 
Bridger Bowl, Bozeman. 
King’s Hill, Great Falls. 
Snow Park, Missoula. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):** Baseball—2 minor league teams. 





MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
18, Sunday 10; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 169,000, Sunday 151,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 43; 
AM 32, TV 11. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—-21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 57; with 100 beds or more 
11. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
3,816; per 100,000 estimated population 
573.0. 


PHYSICIANS:** 
tion (1955)—98. 


Per 100,000 popula- 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—S2. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 7,654. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 50,803. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 


State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 324.5 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 142.0 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system..............+ 109.5 106.3 
OR oT 93.1 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 41.0 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn..........- 34.2 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis ......... 29.9 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 16.1 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 13.2 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 8.6 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
J. Hugo Aronson, R.; U.S. Senate—2 
D.; U.S. House—2 D. State Senate—38 
D., 17 R., 1 independent; State House— 
61 D., 31 R., 2 independent. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 271,000; Democrat 116,000; Repub- 
lican 155,000. Civilian population of 
voting age, November 1, 1956—375.000: 
percent voted 72.3. 














11 
CLIMATE Data based on records through 1957 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % i, OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise : 
January July Snow, Sheet to Sunset a F | Temperature 
. 3 
= E E £ E § : > 
STATION a Bes eee he $ 4 : = § 2 2 
em We, Bea) ae eu 2 $3 sae 
oa = = s ae = < i a ee Sa oe 
o _ > — os 5 e = od 8 s ° s = s .- > A ‘ > s s 
a ee at Se BS ae eee Oe . £4 28 2 BUs See bas 
rrr) r-) a a P a = s 6 a a -@: S424. 4.- 2 S €s 22838 
Billings 3568 32.3 13.4 87.9 58.6 47 make .. 2.6 .44 13.1 7.2 53.0 63 40 49 78 91 150 9220 19 29 15017 
Butte 5530 28.0 4 79.8 45.0 38 8-28 628 2.2 .53 12.6 7.4 50.6 70 36 ce- «co evan 2p ae 6. Ore 
Glasgow (U) 2277 19.6 14 86.7 57.6 42 ie on, . .e 13.2 7.6 36.2 70 39 a “a ae ae 92 11 9 27 184 49 
Great Falls 3664 31.7 13.6 83.8 553 45 10. oe 14.0 8.2 53.5 63 37 50 80 85 168 98 20 13 15 148 22 
Havre (U) 2488 26.3 6.1 85.9 56.6 43 39 230 12.3 73 37.1 ‘71 38 49 78 123 118 89 12 4 21 173 37 
Helena (U) 4090 27.3 9.9 - 80.5 53.2 43 2.4 49 12.5 am ee Pe ie re ~ as OP oar Sar Sa ae 
Helena 3893 27.7 7.5 838 52.2 43 2.1 .41 113 9.0 47.6 69 42 51 79 82 173 15 9 13 182 27 
Kalispell 2965 28.0 12.6 82.1 49.9 43 2.4 .92 16.3 20.9 66.0 76 42 és -» 76 205 131 23 38 7 181 17 
Miles City 2629 26.6 5.5 89.9 60.0 45 2.8 .36 Fe’ Ss * a sa oo 803 195 12 8 37 175 34 
Missoula 3200 28.6 10.1 86.3 50.4 44 18 .78 12.7 10.5 43.3 78 40 30 78 75 206 124 14 22 18 181 13 
U: Urban site. Partly cloudy days not shown ebove. 


















HUMBOLOT 


axe 








WASHOE 





EUREKA 


WHITE PINE 











STATE LAND AREA (7th) 109,789 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (48th) 160,083 
(1957 est. 267,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Reno 32,497 (51.6) 
(2) Las Vegas 24,624 (51.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 
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N EV A D A Peter T. Kelley, Director, Nevada Department of Economic Development, Room 301, 
State Office Building, Carson City, Nevada. 


With the exception of its northeast and southeast corners, 
Nevada lies wholly within the Great Basin, the floor of which is 
a vast tableland. This plateau, however, is not a plain, but con- 
tains many buttes, mesas, and isolated mountain ranges, the latter 
running generally in a north and south direction. These ranges 
are from 5 to 20 mi. wide at their bases, and the valleys between 
are about the same width as the bases. The total area of the 
valleys is about equal to that of the mountainous land. In the 
northeast is an unnamed range of highlands, broken and ill- 
defined, with a general east and west trend. The southeast corner 


is the lowest point in the state. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—267,000—an increase of 66.6% from 1950 Census. 


MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP... POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . sa. 0-50 % WHITE AGE YRS INCOME OVER = ©=WATER, — OC CUP. Occup. $1,000 1,000 
Mi. %, % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 —‘ TOILET, Yo (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH %, . 

The State § 160,083* 2 45.2% 57.2% 6.4% 31.7 11.5 40,945 $3,613 26.5% 73.7% 50,241 48.7% 330,067 287,474 
Clark 48,289 6 194.2 74.6 76 - 30.2 118 12,390 3,697 27.3 74.6 14,959 43.2 129,724 94,624 
Ormsby 4,172 30 = 30.0 3973.9 7.2: (382: 143 1,055 3,500 - 25.2 83.8 1,244 56.5 6,100 15,223 
Washoe 50,205 8 54.6 81.1 3.1 33.6 12.1 13,245 3,913 31.8 83.9 16,274 51.9 109,182 113,300 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING ® 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











0 
100-249 Employees. ..........2.++05 6 
250-499 Empl 5 
1 





eee eee meena mesons 





NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 


EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL indred Prod: 
TOTAL. IN IN. CESTAB. ESTAS. —ESTAB. «NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. | 70rd,’ Mindred Products............. 9 
COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW Textile Mill Prod is Pa OA earn p cs 
%o %o 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Apparel & Related Products........... 
{°50) {°50) z $1,000 $1,000 Lumber & Wood Products 5 
. Furniture & Fixtures................++ ee 
The State 63,635 5.1 10.5 177 30 12 4,426 18,480 62,672 4,850 Pulp, Paper & Products............... 
ting & Publishing................. 4 
Clark 18,225 5.7 2.8 59 15 6 2,322 9,837 39,169 3,775 hemicals & Products. . 3 
Ormsby 1,585 2.3 4.8 1 ne ‘a d d d d Petroleum & Coal Products............ 
Washoe 20,683 7.0 4.1 75 11 4 1,327 5,438 13,974 693 Rubber Be Mine Oe ay ee 
“a” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. Leather & Leather Products........... a: 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 10 
imary M Industries...) .......... 3 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 Hf no ermal enn agg tele ae a 
Total Retebiishments...............+- 177 ai 
Establishments with an Average of: Transportation Equipment............. 1 
IIS 5 a0 cick dcncectclende 1 Instruments & ited Products........ 





eee eee wee eeeeeee 
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PLANT LOCATION 














CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise ° 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset a FY} Temperature 
a: 

STATION a a fe oa = 3% g2e8 
3 2 > 2 > = = ae a >. 
hee, 2 ee oe S 6 S3 e238 
oe oe oe oe ee Rees ae ee ae . 2 £339 
Me oe ce SP ae Be oe EE eS et ee esr Se, Oe a 
ie See ee Wee cee oe See Pe fee eee ee ee ne Oe ee ee Ge er ee 

Elko 5075 34.5 9.2 91.3 49.1 45 1.0 .29 9.1 10.7 36.0 72 25 .. 135 128 7612 5S 43 214 20 

Ely 6257 37.4 8.6 88.6 48.1 45 ae 1.2 0 10.5 9.1 42.8 61 23 61 79 139 120 12 * 14 217 21 

Las Vegas 2162 55.4 33.0 105.4 75.6 66 Mh $ 83 4.3 10 1.2 41 19 74 85 210 70 ° * 140 58 0 

Reno 4397 45.7 16.6 91.8 47.3 49 10-2 5-14 1.0 .22 69 78 23 @ 2 @. C1 175 47 7 8 47 188 4 

Tonopah '52 6101 37.4 22.7 87.1 62.0 51 eeF Ss = 4.8 ss Se ees ne aa ecg i ak a «1 oe 

Winnemucca 4299 37.4 18.2 92.0 56.4 49 10 .18 8.7 8.0 27.8 66 20 S3 89 169 101 71 8 1 41172 7 

“Less than 4%. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”?: 22; 23 


Nevada mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $113,220,000, an increase of 
27% over 1954. (A further increase of 
11.5% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Nevada ranked 27th, producing 0.72% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were copper, tungsten, 
manganese ore, and sand and gravel. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 12,036,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 572, softwood 565, 
hardwood 7; Net Annual Growth, 1952 
—total 5, softwood 5; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1, softwood 1. Growing 
stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 
1953—total 151, softwood 126, hard- 
wood 25; Net Annual Growth, 1952— 
total 2, softwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—less than one-half million. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“One of the arid states of the West where 
ground water is slightly developed and 
surface supply is largely appropriated. 
Future development depends on retain- 
ing flood flows.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"' Privately owned 3; fed- 
eral projects 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
3; liquid-petroleum gas 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 7. 

TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957;"* 703,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1960 
(kw.):®* 60,000. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):"> Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 588,000; utilities 
587,000; industrial 1,000. Undeveloped 
—135,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
NEVADA *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annua) 
revenue included) 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER CO. 
220 So. Virginia St., Reno. 
Electric only. 


SOUTHERN NEVADA POWER CO. 
4th St. and Stewart Ave., Las Vegas. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Las Vegas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Reno 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 


RAILROADS ** 


1. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

2. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


4. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

5. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 

6. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

7. Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, So. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

8. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

9. Air Taxi: 

Alamo Airways, Inc., 
Field, Las Vegas, Nev. 


McCarran 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥? 

There are 1 Class I and 3 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Reno to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,994 

New Orleans, La.—2,203 

New York, N. Y.—2,809 

San Francisco, Calif.—230 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 





Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 455,158 1.303 
Property Tax 2,148,123 6.147 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 920,400 2.634 
Gasoline Tax 7,991,695 22.870 

Special Fuel Tax Included in Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 1,770,846 5.068 
Motor Carrier Fees 2,061,899 5.901 
Cigarette Tax 1,180,366 3.378 

ies Tax 9,921,505 28.392 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 727,344 2.081 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 4,392,746 

Total $34,944,090* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 
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FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—3. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $357.8, DEPOSITS $331.3.™ 
Nevada is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12.8? State-wide branch banking.™* 


One community in state has a locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zation.“* For name of community and 
organization, write to Office of Area 
Development, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NE- 
VADA, 206 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev., 
E. J. Questa, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $215,064. 
NEVADA BANK OF COMMERCE, 
501 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev., O. G. 
Bates, Chairman of Board and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,236, Surplus $964, De- 
posits $46,634. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 195641 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
212.43 376.14 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 





Stone, Clay & Glass Products 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Carson City 


PETER T. KELLEY, Director, Dept. of Eco- 
nomic Development, State of Nevada. 


Las Vegas 


ANDREW V. RUCKMAN, Managing Direc- 
to., Southern Nevada Industrial Founda- 
tio1, Inc., City Hall. 

CURTIS B. WAITE, Industrial and Area 
Development Rep., Southern Nevada Pow- 
er Co., Fourth St. and Stewart Ave 


DOUGLASS G. PILKINGTON, Director 
Western Nevada Indust. Devel. Commis- 
sion, P.O. Box 774. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION *!:* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 51,545, elementary 37,594, 
secondary 13,951. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 2,200, elementary 1,478, second- 
ary 722. Average annual _teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $3,786 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 25 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 19 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 








Mountain States—NEVADA 





195, secondary 36. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $294 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—tTotal 2,524, elementary 1,573, secon- 
dary 951. Teachers 1954—52. Average 
number of pupils per teacher—49. 
Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 9, secondary 2. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, _ FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 5,028, trade and industrial schools 
1,566. Expenditure, 1956—Total $432,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $101,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 2,- 
352, male 1,545, female 807. Faculty, 
1956—Total 261, male 226, female 35. 
Number of institutions, 1954—Public 1, 
private none. Degrees conferred, 1956— 
Bachelors and Ist professionals 200, 
masters 27. Value of school plants, 
1954$5,554,000. Endowments, 1954— 
$1,121,000. 





UNITED STATES 
POPULATION 


The total population of the 
United States including Armed 
Forces overseas was about 174,- 
064,000 on July 1, 1958, according 
to estimates by Robert W. Burgess, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. The 
figure represented an increase of 
22,381,000 or 14.7% since April 1, 
1950, the date of the last census, 
and an increase of 2,868,000 or 
1.68% over July 1, 1957. 

As a result changes in the num- 
ber of Representatives allotted to 
the states are forecast by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. A preliminary 
estimate of these expected changes 
is given below: 


1959 1960 
Pe ick e ids 9 8 
WES 6 Ss eek eww 0 1 
Wee ts. ce ts eee 2 3 
Ame Sa os 6 4 
eS SP ee 30 4637 
WEN oo cab Pa 6a ees 
RROUUNIR io 6+ 66a bess 10 9 
ERA eee 33° + 2a 
OS PO ae 11 12 
DOE R555 cSSb ee ce 8 7 
NN os Saas 6 5 
SO Ere 3 2 
Maryland .......... 7 8 
Massachusetts ....... 14 12 
DID cide Wines 18 -20 
Minnesota .......... 9 8 
Mississippi .......... 6 5 
gS. Se naa 43 40 
North Carolina ...... iZ.. di 
Oe cise aeden wks 23 24 
RE SEs ae 4 5 
Pennsylvania ........ 3% 27 
. | RE rae + 
West Virginia ....... 6 5 
pi Een rete epee 435 435 
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RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 36,000, hunt- 
ers 28,000; big game taken 14,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956):*' 
Number 10, acreage 11,340. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955):*! Number 39, acreage 512. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
54,000, hunting 39,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
11,233. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 2, 
18-hole 1. Semi-private—9-hole 3, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958):*> Outboard 
motors 6,000. Total power boats 6,349; 
percent of U.S. total 0.11. 


SKIING: *¢ 


Mount Rose Bowl, 20 miles from Reno. 
Reno Ski Bowl, 22 miles from Reno. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*7 Baseball—1 minor league team. 


MEDIA*! 

NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
8, Sunday 3; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 75,000, Sunday 58,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 27; 
AM 17, FM 1, TV 9. 


MEDICINE 

FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay}—Total 16; with 100 beds or more 
3. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
1,109; per 100,000 estimated population 
415.4. 


PHYSICIANS: ** 
tion (1955)—101. 


DENTISTS: *! Per 100,000 populatiun 
(1956)—47. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


Per 100,000 popula- 


State U.S. 

Diseases of heart............... 254.7 360.5 

Malignant neoplasms........... 102.7 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

nervous system.............. 67.6 106.3 

pe eee a 81.6 56.7 


Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 48.8 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 


clusive of newborn........... 21.1 28.2 
General arter o:clerosic,........ 11.3 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 10.2 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 13.3 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 13.3 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Grant Sawyer, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—1 D.; State Senate—7 D., 
10 R.; State House—33 D., 14 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 97,000; Democrat 41,000; Republican 
56,000. Civilian population of voting 
age, November 1, 1956—150,000; per- 
cent voted 64.7. 
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NEW MEXICO 


STATE LAND AREA (Sth) 121.511 Sq. Mi. 
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Director, New Mexico Economic Development Commission, P.O. Box 706, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (39th) 681,187 
(1957 est. 830,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®*: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Albuquerque 96,815 (183.7) 
(4) Carlsbad 17,975 (29.4) 

(5) Clovis 17,318 (25.3) 

(6) Hobbs 13,875 (28.3) 

(2) Roswell 25,738 (37.1) 

(3) Santa Fe 27,998 (34.4) 











EE 
| Al 
nh} PHYSICAL FEATURES 
| 
ATRON conno ol ae . . © 
te ei) LH J The borders of New Mexico are characterized by high 
3 entre | 22 } plateaus cut by deep canyons, while in the central part 
‘| T  —~4 | 6 faulted mountains surround comparatively level areas 
Raed PT cde ta filled with alluvial deposits. East of the Rio Grande the 
SIERRA ~ - 
\ a [ Re ‘See mountains form a more continuous range than on the 
oo , &r | ie west side of the river where the elevated areas form the 
, coe | rane i ons main continental divide. In the extreme southwestern 
| | \ tee fl ? part of the state the western mountains terminate in sev- 
| Luna | eral parallel ridges. The major divides following the 
tops of the ranges and high plateaus run generally north 
ma} and south. The several rivers within the state are the 
only important bodies of water that make up a part of 
its physiography. 
Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
OUNTY ° sa. 40-'50-% WHITE AGE Y INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. Occup 1,000 1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 =‘ TOILET, to (54) (‘56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH % 

The State  681,187* 6 28.1% 50.2% 7.5% 24.0 9.3 159,885 $2,653 17.4% 51.0% 176,993 58.8% 733,093 512,053 
Bernalillo 145,673 125 109.9 76.6 2.9 26.0 11.7 36,860 3,260 22.8 68.4 40,240 62.0 218,119 168,663 
Chaves 40,605 7 69.3 63.4 2.6 24.7 10.7 9,935 2,901 21.3 60.4 10,952 51.2 50,849 32,912 
Curry 23,351 17 28.6 74.2 2.9 26.6 9.9 5,945 3,016 21.1 68.4 6,871 58.1 28,462 16,220 
Dona Ana 39,557 10 30.1 31.2 2.4 22.4 8.3 8,615 2,246 15.6 41.6 9,661 48.4 34,053 15,569 
Eddy 40,640 10 67.2 64.5 2.7 24.1 9.7 10,135 3,540 22.7 63.8 11,143 50.9 49,701 30,622 
Lea 30,717 7 45.2 55.4 5.6 25.8 10.4 8,380 3,739 24.7 67.0 9,027 45.7 59,685 33,455 
Los Alamos 10,476 97 gh 0.4 26.5 12.8 2,715 4,962 49.1 93.6 2,800 7.6 8,530 6,187 
Saata Fe 38,153 20 23.8 73.4 4.7 23.4 9.5 8,825 2,666 19.4 54.3 9,517 59.2 41,100 64,325 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—830,000—an increase of 21.8% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING“ 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 
OUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
% So 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Total Establishments................. 593 
(‘50) (‘50) $1,000 _ $1,000 Establishments with an Average of: 
The State 206,544 5.9 18.4 593 86 15 9,380 32,635 126,326 6,585 50-99 Employees. ................+. _ 2 
100-249 Employees.............+-+: 11 
Read lillo ryt et 24 1? a . bi 18,656 eg 4 2,957 250-499 Employees...............-. 3 
ves : ‘ . 34 1,008 3,735 303 
Curry 31 4.7 16.9 26 3 Ms 232 687 2004 89 2,500 or more Employees............ 1 
Dona Ana 11,380 2.5 32.4 20 3 1 275 951 2,236 68 
Eddy 13,935 48 13.4 28 8 1 464 1,750 6,040 970 
Lea} 11,579 4.9 10.4 24 6 ke 2,840 12,370 52,800 1,280 
Los Alamos 4,665 0.5 0.2 i as F <e 
Santa Fe 11,525 3.8 5.8 37 5 332 803 1,595 131 (Continued on next page) 











NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©1 


Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufactures 
po ree 
Apparel & Related Products 
Lumber & Wood Products 
Furniture & Fixtures 


Pulp, Paper & Products 
Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Products................. 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
ee ee ee 
Leather & Leather Products........... 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries.............. 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery, except Elec................ 
Electrical Machinmery.................. 
Transportation Equipment............. 
Instruments & Related Products........ 
Misc. Manufactures 


AS wo BAW: 


ne NHU 


All Manufacturing 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS? 2: D3 


New Mexico mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $435,911,000, an increase 
of 16.7% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 17.6% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 
states New Mexico ranked 10th, produc- 
ing 2.76% of the total. The principal 
minerals in order of value were petro- 
leum, potassium salts, copper, and nat- 
ural gas. 


FORESTS ”* 

Total forest land, 1953, 21,329,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 15,054, softwood 
14,038, hardwood 1,016; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 311, softwood 281, 
hardwood 30; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 114, softwood 114. Growing stock 
in millions of cu. ft.: Net volume, 1953 
—total 3,683, softwood 3,136, hardwood 
547; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
72, softwood 62, hardwood 10; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—ttotal 19, softwood 19. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Relatively small over-all water supply, 
with several rivers fully developed.” (Ur- 
ban Land Institute) 


Mountain States—NEW MEXICO 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956"! Privately owned 2; pub- 
licly owned 1; federal projects 1. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"* Natural gas 
11; liquid-petroleum gas 5. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 60. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 617,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958 
(kw.):®* 60,500. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:"° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—158,000 short 
tons, 0.03% of national total; natural 
gas—626,340 million cu. ft., 6.21% of 
national total; crude petroleum—87,893,- 
000 bbls. of 42 gals., 3.36% of national 
total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 25,000; utilities 
25,000. Undeveloped—188,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 


NEW MEXICO *° 


(Of $5,000,000 or more annual 
with exception noted) 


NEW MEXICO ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
221 E. Dunham St., Hobbs. 

Annual revenue: $2,142,178 

Electric only. 

PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF NEW MEXICO 
424 Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Electric only. 

State is also served by Southern Union Gas 
Co. (See Texas.) 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


revenue, 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Albuquerque 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Carlsbad 1, 3 

Clovis 1, 3 

Hobbs 2, 3 

Roswell 1, 3, 6 

Santa Fe 1, 3, 5 
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RAILROADS *! 
1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
2. Texas- New Mexico Ry., Texas & 
Pacific Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas 


AIRLINES ¥? 

3. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16 Colo. 

. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Air Taxi: 

Associated Callens Flying Service, 

ors Municipal Airport, Roswell, 
. M. 


Pe Service, Inc., Paradise Acres 
Skyport, Albuquerque, N. M. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 2 Class I and 8 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES ¥? 
from Albuquerque to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,314 

New Orleans, La.—1,154 

New York, N. Y.—2,015 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,133 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 780,125 -806 
Franchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Income Tax 5,210,056 5.383 
Property Tax 467,783 6.682 
Alcoholic Beverage Tax 1,954,803 2.019 
Gasoline Tax 20,832,586 21.522 
Severance Tax 7,844, 8.104 
Motor Vehicle Fees 8,979,000 9.276 
Motor Carrier Tax 1,296,000 1,339 
Cigarette Tax 3,573,003 3.690 
Sales Tax 31,327,670 32.365 

Compensating Tax 3,752,737 3.877 
Insurance Tax 1,676,716 1.732 
Inheritance Tax 692,628 -716 

Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 4,575,091 


Total $96,797,498* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


(Continued on page 292) 














CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
Sunrise 7 
January * July Snow, Sleet to Sunset = 2 Temperature 
: » es 
Se Se Ae oe . 3% : 
STATION = « 2 © Ppa ¢ 
2 oe oe ae oe e. gee © e 
* = * = 4 d < o 
ae Pe = 2 ie Soe a oe 
ee Pa s “ie oe ae, Soar , & oe Se 
ee ie Set Se ee ae BE Be Bee Be ee Sf E oe 
= = 4 = = - ‘2 2 2 2 ° ° 
2 3 £4 &: 6 2.4: 2c: 3 F232 ee eae 
Albuquerque 5310 45.6 21.8 .91.6 66.4 56 10-29 4-16 1.4 .28 8.6 2.0 9.2 51 34 68 76 171 78 60 4 4 65107 * 
ton 4969 46.7 19.0 88.4 59.8 53 bine — 15.4 4.0 185 43 41 a. a 66 6 14 42 138 3 
-Raton 6379 42.8 9.5 84.4 52.7 48 25. 33 15.4 5.7 24.4 46 38 135 91 73 9 8 20 183 9 
Roswell 3612 53.8 25.3 92.1 65.8 59 2.0 .39 12.0 3.2 8.1 42 38 188 76 48 4 6 108 107 1 
“Less than 44. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
(Cont.} 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
26; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—26. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $640.2, DEPOSITS $595.8." 
New Mexico is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 10 and 11."? State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
One community in state has locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zation.“* For name of community and 
organization, write to Office of Area 
Development, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 


in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 


ALBUQUERQUE NATIONAL BANK, 
123 Central Ave., N. W., Albuquerque, 
N. M., Fred Luthy, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,500, Surplus $1,500, Deposits $95,775. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ALBU- 
GQUERQUE, 223 W. Central, Albuquer- 
que, N. M., Cale W. Carson, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,500, Surplus $1,500, Deposits 
$77,309. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


U.S. State 


Chemicals & Products 218.02 2,007.90 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 171.46 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials 
supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 





Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION®"* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 188,244, elementary 116,966, 
secondary 71,278. Teachers, 1957—Total 
7,107, elementary 4,468, secondary 2,- 
639. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $4,127 (U.S. $3,825). 


PLANT LOCATION 


Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 26 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 27 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
624, secondary 189. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $265 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 22,981, elementary 20,020, 
secondary 2,961. Teachers, 1954—734. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—31. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 94, secondary 33. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS,  FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 8,881, trade and industrial schools 
1,923. Expenditure, 1956—Total $853,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $166,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 14,- 
435, male 10,624, female 3,811. Faculty, 
1956—Total 1,259, male 1,000, female 
259. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 7, private 2. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and Ist professionals 
1,180, masters 381, doctorates 11. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$34,479,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$13,403,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956— Fishermen 87,000, hunt- 
ers 115,000; big game taken 18,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *! 
Number 16, acreage 5,992. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): * Number 141, acreage 1,671. 





CLIMATE" 


It may be the right 
physical climate, right 
political climate or right 
industrial climate ... 


Whatever kind interests 
you most, here are the 
facts that will help you 
find it (or just about 
anything else you’re 
looking for). 


PLANT LOCATION 











LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
101,000, hunting 90,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
10,207. 


GOLF COURSES: “* Private—9-hole 16, 
18-hole 3. Semi-private—9-hole 10, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 6, 18-hole 1. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 8,000. Total power boats 8,827; 
percent of U.S. total 0.15. 


SKIING: *° 


La Madera, 25 miles from Albuquerque. 
Santa Fe Basin, Santa Fe. 
Taos Ski Valley, Taos. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*? Baseball—1 minor league team. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
18, Sunday 13; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 164,000, Sunday 136,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 49; 
AM 36, FM 4, TV 9. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 41; with 100 beds or more 
8. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
2,986; per 100,000 estimated population 
359.8. 


PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—79. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—28. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *®? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 56,611. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—None 
shown as AHA approved. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) «1 


State US. 

Diseases of heart............... 163.3 360.5 

Malignant neoplasms........... 83.2 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

nervous system.............. 51.5 106.3 

PSE SES AU Ses ea 82. 56.7 


Certain diseases of early infancy . 59.3 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 


clusive of newborn........... 31.2 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis ......... 9.4 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 7.0 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 14.7 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 5.9 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
John Burroughs, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—2 D. State Senate—24 D., 
8 R.; State House—60 D., 6 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 254,000; Democrat 106,000; Republi- 
can 147,000; other 1,000. Civilian popu- 
lation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
—409,000; percent voted 62.1. 
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UT A W. C. Palfreyman, Program Director, Utah Committee on Industrial & Employment Planning, 
174 Social Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 





STATE LAND AREA (11th) 82,346 Sq. Mi. 






STATE POPULATION, 1950 (38th) 688,862 
(1957 est. 851,000) 


BOX ELDER 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®?: ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 

lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 

numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Odgen 57,112 (67.1) 

UINTAH (2) Provo 28,937 (38.0) 


(3) Salt Lake City 182,121 (223.1) 
JUAB h f 
CARBON 








DAGGETT 


DUCHESNE 


























secant PHYSICAL FEATURES“ 
raaees EMERY meas A line drawn with a slight westward concavity 
from the middle of the northern boundary to the 
SEVIER southwestern corner would divide Utah into its two 
main physiographic regions, the Great Basin to the 





: 
a pe west and the plateau region to the east. For a long 
PIUTE | WAYNE 5 distance this line would follow the high crest of the 


Wasatch Mountains. The monotony of the level basin 
floor is broken by steep isolated north and south 
oiniins mountain ranges which rise abruptly several thousand 

feet above the plain. The plateau region is much 
‘ewade SAN JUAN higher on the average than the Great Basin and it 
is deeply cut by valleys and canyons. On the north 
WASHINGTON KANE this area is bounded by the Uintah Mountains, the 
highest range in Utah and the only important range 
in the U.S. to run directly east and west. 




















Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DWELL. DWELL. RETAIL — BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . sa. ‘40-50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. occur. $1,000 $1,000 
MI. %, %, cOM- DOLLARS $5,000 —‘ TOILET, %o (*54) (56) 
PLETED (‘49) (‘49) BATH % 

The State  688,862* 8 25.2% 65.3% 1.7% 25.1 12.0 169,925 $3,264 18.0% 79.8% 187,825 65.3% 733,120 784,342 
Cache 33,336 29 12.5 50.2 0.2 23.5 12.3 8,235 2,695 12.1 82.5 9,124 66.9 28,479 27,616 
Davis 30,867 15 9856 SS 8S COU 7,745 3,281 16.2 86.3 7,937 66.0 24,105 23,398 
Salt Lake 274,895 360 29.9 84.9 1.4 26.9 12.1 70,095 3,556 23.3 87.8 78,377 61.9 367,373 484,797 
Utah 81,912 41 8642.7 793 O04 229 120 19,105 3,130 12.6 80.8 20,594 72.6 69,940 54,841 
Weber 83,319 152 46.9 84.5 2.4 26.2 11.8 21,470 3,426 20.3 85.4 23,574 59.1 93,401 85,654 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—851,000—an increase of 23.5% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











MPLOY. MANUF. MANUF MANUF. AVERAGE PROD VALUE CAPITAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
MPLOY. EMPLOY. E : : : ‘ 
eTOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 
To To 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Total Establishments................. 852 
(°50) (*50) $1,000 $1,000 Establishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees...............-.- 9 
The State 228,866 12.2 12.4 852 174 60 22,553 82,442 276,343 23,385 uneee adbaiedk. oo. cde sees 6 
Cache 9,835 8.5 25.8 36 9 2 667 1,840 5,460 350 1,000-2,499 Empolyees.............. 1 
Davis 9,562 Qs: 127 32 9 3 787 2,846 9,703 1,270 2,500 or more Employees............ 1 
Salt Lake 99,783 14.1 2.5 446 94 33 11,432 40,656 161,496 8,193 
Utah 24,057 25.6 12.4 84 20 6 5,316 22,505 56,578 10,223 
Weber 28,609 10.1 5.6 85 23 8 2,116 7,256 21,743 1,896 (Continued on page 294) 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING 
(Cont.} 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©! 


Food & Kindred Products... etn a 85 
Tobacco Manufactures.............. : 
Textile Mill Products.......... ices 5 
Apparel & Related Products........... 15 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 7 
Furniture & Fixtures............. ‘ 5 
Pulp, Paper & Products - 
Printing & Publishing a oe Sided 14 
Chemicals & Products 7 14 
Petroleum & Coal Products... ; 9 
Rubber Products............. , 1 
Leather & Leather Products ‘ “ye 1 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products. . : 20 
Primary Metal Industries... 15 
Fabricated Metal Products ws 25 
Machinery, except Elec. iv. 7 
Electrical Machinery....... 3 ‘ 2 
Transportation Equipment........ 1 
Instruments & Related Products... '¥ 
Misc. Manufactures ... , janet 6 
All Manufacturing... . piektete aa 





RAW MATERIALS 
MINERALS ”?: 92; 23 


Utah mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $331,929,000, an increase of 
30% from 1954. (A further increase of 
19.5% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Utah ranked 15th, producing 2.1% of 
the total. The principal minerals in order 
of value were copper, coal, iron ore, and 
gold. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 16,219,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 7,800, softwood, 
7,392, hardwood 408; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 37, softwood 35, 
hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 40, softwood 37, hardwood 2. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,001, softwood, 
1,578, hardwood 423; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 9, softwood 7, 
hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 1952 
total 8, softwood 8, hardwood 1. 


WATER ”® 

Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 

“State contains more arable land than 
can be irrigated with present and pros- 
pective water supplies. However, ground 
water in many valleys is only partially 
developed and these potential supplies 
will permit developments substantially 
larger than the present.” (Urban Land 
Institute) 


PLANT LOCATION 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"' Privately owned 3; pub- 
licly owned 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*? Natural gas 
1; liquid-petroleum gas 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 66. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 613,000 kw. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:"* Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—6,522,000 short 
tons, 1.23% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 87,000; utilities 
87,000. Undeveloped—1,077. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
UTAH *° 


(Of $5,000,000 or more annual revenue, 
with exception noted*) 


mover FUEL SUPPLY CO. 
36 State St., Salt Lake City. 

m8. “Utah, Wyoming. 

Gas only. 


Le a ae POWER 
No. Main St., ichfeld. 
Electric only. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT C 
Kearns Building, Salt LA City 10. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Ogden 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 

Provo 2, 4, 5, 10 


Salt Lake City 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12 


RAILROADS ™ 

1. Bamberger R.R., P.O. Box 837, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah 

2. Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., P.O. Box 5482, 
Denver 17, Colo. 

3. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

4. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

5. Utah Ry., Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah 

6. Salt Lake, Garfield & Western Ry., 
22 E. Ist South, Salt Lake City 1 
Utah 

7. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


’ 


AIRLINES ¥? 


8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

9. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


10. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 
11. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 
12. Air Taxi: 
Kemp & Kelsey Air Service, Inc., 
Muncipal No. 1 Airport, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


MOTOR CARRIERS *¥° 

There are 4 Class I and 11 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES’ 
from Salt Lake City to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,454 

New Orleans, La.—1,788 

New York, N. Y.—2,272 

San Francisco, Calif.—758 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALG1 


Revenue collections are for the fisca year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 17,978 .022 
Income Tax 
Corporate Income 
T 5,769,939 7.319 


11,395,893 14.455 
1,428,629 1.812 


‘ax 
pe Income 


ax 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 


ax 
Gasoline Tax 

Fuel Use Tax 
Severance Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Cigarette Tax ¥ 
Sales Tax 24,539,668 31.126 


Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 282,796 358 
Insurance Tax 2,101,802 2.666 

Estate Tax 925,912 1.173 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 5,471,061 

Total $78,841,926* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
7; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—42. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $921.8, DEPOSITS $767.8." 


Utah is in Federal Reserve District No. 
78.%* State-wide branch banking. 
4 communities in state have locally 





wee 














financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Ogden 2, 
Utah, George S. Eccles, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $7,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits 
$262,694. 


WALKER BANK & TRUST CO., 175 
S. Main St., Salt Lake City 10, Utah, 
Reed E. Holt, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,- 
368, Surplus $6,632, Deposits $172,136. 


ZIONS FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 102 
S. Main St., Salt Lake City 10, Utah, 
Orval W. Adams, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,550, Surplus $7,450, Deposits $109,- 
199, 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 31 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 143.05 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 156.68 
Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 309.02 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 399.68 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 531.10 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products pe (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials 
—— fuel, electric energy, and contract 
wor! 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION ®!* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 208,337, elementary 127,746, 
secondary 80,591. Teachers, 1957—Total 
7,291, elementary 4,098, secondary 3,- 
193. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,746 (U.S. $3,825). Aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher, 1957 


Mountain States—UTAH 





—Elementary, state 31 (U.S. 29), second- 
ary, state 25 (U.S. 21). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 371, 
secondary 149. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $208 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—tTotal 2,813, elementary 2,186, second- 
ary 627. Teachers, 1954—154. Average 
number of pupils per teacher—18. 
Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 10, secondary 11. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment 1956— 
Total 30,405, trade and industrial schools 
8,704. Expenditure, 1956—Total $1,064,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $467,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 27,- 
900, male 19,343, female 8,557. Faculty, 
1956—Total 2,523, male 2,058, female 
465. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 5, private 3. Degrees conferred, 
1956—Bachelors and 1st professionals 
2,818, masters 317; doctorates 61. Value 
of school plants, 1954—$54,755,000. 
Endowments, 1954—$1,593,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS:*! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 467,000, hunt- 
ers 216,000; big game taken 91,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *? 
Number 1, acreage, less than 1. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ¥ Number 76, acreage 2,791. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): ** Fishing 
166,000, hunting 168,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
32,145. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 2, 
18-hole 5. Semi-private—9-hole 4, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 4, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 17,000. Total power boats 18,- 
077; percent of U.S. total 0.31. 


SKIING: ¥¢ 
Alta, Alta. 
Brighton, Brighton. 
Snow Basin, Ogden. 
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PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*? Baseball—1 minor league team. 


MEDIA*™ 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
5, Sunday 4; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 232,000, Sunday 226,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 36; 
AM 26, FM 6, TV 4. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 32; with 100 beds or more 
8; with 300 beds or more 1. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 2,436; per 
100,000 estimated population 286.3. 


PHYSICIANS: ** Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—131. 


DENTISTS: ™* Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—61. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: * Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 143,564. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 132,547. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 1 


State U.S. 
Diseases of heart............... = 994 
Malignant neoplasms........... . f 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 65.7 106.3 
MN sunk ok» bene ab aeme 59.5 56.7 
in diseases ofearly infancy . 40.2 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 17.3 28.2 
iosclerosis,......... 11.4 19,1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 10.9 15.7 
ital malformations 14.8 12.6 
Cirr SEs ch ivesiveoaend 8.2 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
George D. Clyde, R.; U.S. Senate— 
1 D., 1 R. U.S. House—1 D., 1 R. 
State Senate—12 D., 13 R.; State House 
—42 -B., 22 BR: 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): ** To- 
tal 334,000; Democrat 118,000; Republi- 
can 216,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—439,000; 
percent voted 76.1. 














CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % , OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 7 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset . a Temperature 
: ds 
= is E = 3 > 
STATION 2 ie cee & a ee : = 23 
= = £ = £ i - s a Ss ¢ sss 
c ™ € ™ = 5 = i re ed 
s a 4 o an i = os » 4 oO 
2 = = = = = = = ja > 3 > s > a 2 ee z 
2 > > > > $ 2 cy + s s s 3 ° 5 ra S Ag ~ y aa hae. 
z = = = = e = <= = s 2 2 3 2 “a AS AE 3 3s 3 3 ° 
& 8 8 8 8 &£ & & #°@. O78 22 e228 Se eee eee 
Blanding 52 6036 38.1 15.0 87.3 57.3 49 oo. SS BE: See. PRM SSG aE ep Pye Pe Ke : 
Milford ‘ 5028 36.0 11.5 92.5 55.5 49 or. 8.4 13.0 40.4 68 28 .. .. 153 107 5412 64 37 178 15 
Salt Lake City (U) 53 4260 36.6 21.1 91.7 64.7 53 re < oo aa ie eS fae nn os as <a NS 1106 1 
Salt Lake City 4220 35.9 17.0 92.3 60.8 51 11-1 4-12 1.7 661 14.7 13.9 51.6 70 27 46 82 135 123 8717 10 32 133 § 


U: Urban site. 





Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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WYOMING 













YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL CROOK 
PARK 







CONVERSE 


SUBLETTE 


LINCOLN 


SWEETWATER? 


UINTA 





NIOBRARA 


PLATTE | GOSHEN 











PHYSICAL FEATURES” 





J. A. Buchanan, Executive Director, Director of Industrial Development, Wyoming 
Natural Resource Board, 215 Supreme Court Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


STATE LAND AREA (9th) 97,506 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (47th) 290,529 
(1957 est. 316,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®?:*? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(2) Casper 23,673 (35.6) 

(1) Cheyenne 31,935 (38.1) 


The great plains of Wyoming cover much of the state and consist of flat 
or gently rolling country. Erosion buttes and mesas occasionally rise above the 


general level of the plains. 


The Big Horn Mountains, an outlying range of the 


Rockies, interrupt the continuity of the plains in north-central Wyoming. Not- 
withstanding high elevation in both the northern and southern portions of the 
state, the low central portion makes a distinct break in these ranges of the 
Rockies, providing a broad relatively low pass through them. A portion of the 
various ranges in the northwestern part of the state has been set aside as Yellow- 


stone National Park. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











MARKETS” 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
PoP. POP, POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL.  DWELL. RETAIL — BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME = WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY ° SQ. ‘40-50 % WHITE AGE = YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. OCcUP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 —TOILET, to (54) (°56) 
PLETED (49) (49) = BATH % 

The'State 290,529 3 15.9% 49.8% 2.2% 27.9 11.1 72,235 $3,482 23.8% 60.5% 84,185 54.0% 384,601 312,774 
Albany 19,055 4 366 818 09 25.9 12.2 5,040 3,627 25.8 66.2 5,404 49.1 23,508 17,080 
Laramie 47,662 18 «= 41.6 «67.0 «3.4 «=625.9 12.0 11,400 3,697 26.5 76.9 12,861 47.9 64,317 55,008 
Natrona 31,437 6 318 953 11 422 132. : 4,318 35.9 73.5 91996 53.4 64,804 71,331 
Sheridan 20,185 8 48 57.0 08 33.0 10.2 4,930 3,200 21.5 65.8 6,131 59.7 23,493 15,885 
Sweetwater 22,017 2 134 638 3.7 280 9.4 5,230 3,590 20.3 62.1 6,306 36.9 20,243 21,972 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—316,000—an increase of 8.8% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. — EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (‘50) mamue. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 

% » 4 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(‘50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 107,836 6.0 20.5 328 37 12 4,587 18,777 51,361 6,899 
Albany 7,362 73 8.7 22 5 1 459 1,680 3,621 136 
Laramie 15,729 43 7.8 37 6 2 439 1,992 6,489 559 
Natrona 13,101 14.6 5.1 34 : 4 1,284 6, 264 14,566 4,534 
Sheridan 7,171 4.9 18.1 30 ee d d d d 
Sweetwater 8,322 1.7 4.4 6 1 oe 31 137 376 16 


*d” denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) C2 


Total Establishments................. 328 
Establishments with an Average of: 

N.S a cccccsncacasse'’e 8 

100-249 Employees................. 8 

nn tevecteaurters 3 

500-999 Employees. ............+.5- 1 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) 1 


Seovisan 
es 


10 
Products ss 
Leather & Leather Products........... 


ft 


Electrical ange De aa are wre wad 0 
Transportation 
Instruments ——— R 
Misc. Manuf: 











CLIMATE” 


Mountain States—WYOMING 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 


















TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % , OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise ° 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset oa 2 Temperature 
i: 

STATION +. 2 oe ee F 5% he 
b 4 > > = = : - se: 
eh ae ae oe 3; gs Se peas 
ee fe ee oe ee eB So Re. Am _ 2 ee eae 
ee ee we as [2k 8c 8 ae oo ae if ° 
s = = = = < = b 3s s e€ e é z = < = 8 3 = ¢ ° 2. 

a 2 4&4 4 2 cel eee eee Oca AR BR Ra a 223 

Cas 5322 31.8 128 86.3 558 45 .... .... 2.3 .65 15.0 10.0 70.4 56 30 .. .. 105 144 9322 9 26 171 16 

Cheyenne 6131 37.1 13.8 82.6 53.6 44 9-27 5-20 2.4 .52 162 6.7 581 48 36 60 69 104 126 10118 23 9 17913 

Lander 5563 28.0 5.6 84.4 563 43 .... .... 2.5 .49 141 68 88.7 57 34 64 78 126 112 69 2 2 21 188 22 

Rock Springs 53 6741 27.8 8.2 83.7 53.8 42 1.1 41 88 64 44.6 65 27 .. .. 102 142 8416 7 7 19619 

Sheridan 3942 32.8 7.4 86.1 55.0 44 2.6 .61 16.7 9.7 69.9 62 36 57 76 101 146 109 23 6 26 181 23 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”?: P? PS 


Wyoming mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $297,752,000, an increase 
of 5.9% from 1954. (A further increase 
of 6% from 1955 was attained in 1956.) 
In value of U.S. production by states 
Wyoming ranked 16th, producing 1.89% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were petroleum, coal, 
clays, solium carbonate, and sulfate. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 10,513,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 


Volume, 1953—total 12,070, softwood 
11,631, hardwood 439; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 87, softwood 83. 


hardwood 4; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 70, softwood 70, hardwood less 
than one-half million. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 4,087, softwood 3,969, hardwood 
118; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
51, softwood 49, hardwood 2; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 15, softwood 15, 
hardwood less than one-half million. 


WATER ”§ 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Practically all water originates within 
the state and much of it must be al- 
lowed to flow out for downstream uses. 
Ground water available in some areas.” 
(Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION:™! Privately owned 3; federal 
projects 4. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958:? Natural gas 12. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 45. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:** 236,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
60 (kw.):"* 1958—124,000; 1959—4,500; 
1960—48,000. Total—176,500. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:"° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—2,553,000 short 
tons, 0.48% of national total; natural 
gas—84,398 million cu. ft., 0.84% of 
national total; crude petroleum—104,- 
830,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 4.00% of 
national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®° Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 143,000; utilities 
143,000. Undeveloped—978,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
WYOMING *° 
CHEYENNE LIGHT, FUEL & POWER CO. 


108 W. 18th St., Cheyenne. 
Electric only. 


SOUTHERN WYOMING UTILITIES CO. 
P., B., and N. Sts., Rock Springs. 
Electric only. 


State is also served by Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co. (See Minnesota) and by Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co. (See Utah.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Casper 1, 4, 5, 7 

Cheyenne 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS ™ 
1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
2. Colorado & Southern Ry., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 
4. Chicago & North Western, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, II. 


AIRLINES F? 

5. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

6. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

7. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





MOTOR CARRIERS ** 

There are 2 Class I and 10 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *” 
from Cheyenne to: 

Chicago, Ill.—982 

New Orleans, La.—1,413 

New York, N. Y.—1,798 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,224 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALG1 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ende! 
June 30, 1957 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax $ 557 -282 
Property Tax 6,005,249 17.922 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 564,040 1.683 
Gasoline Tax 8,158,919 24.349 
Motor Vehicle Tax 2,044,242 6.100 
Motor Carrier Tax 3,241,369 9.673 
i e Tax 735,323 2.194 
Tax 9,758,799 29.122 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 869,358 2.594 
Inheritance T: 300,260 -896 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 1,796,244 
Total $33,509,699* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment conpensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 
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FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—28. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $395.3, DEPOSITS $363.4.™ 


Wyoming is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10.8? No legislation regarding 
branch banking." 


3 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations."* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 


12-31-57:™ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CAS- 
PER, Casper, Wyo., J. F. King, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $700, Surplus $1,300, De- 
posits $36,200. 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK, 200 
E. 2nd St., Casper, Wyo., R. E. Barton, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $450, Surplus $1,- 
000, Deposits $43,285. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 4! 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 


Petroleum & Coal Products 177.26 185.69 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 228.14 


Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
cupeias, fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE ”? 


Cheyenne 


J. A. BUCHANAN, Director and Chief of 
Indust. Devel., Lei ono | Natural Re- 
sources Board, Supreme Court Bldg. 


Worland 


E. ROBERT CURRIE, Mgr., C. of C., P.O. 
Box 452. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?: *? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 75,183, elementary 57,292, 
secondary 17,891. Teachers, 1957—Total 
3,530, elementary 2,295, secondary 1,- 
235. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—State $3,512 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 25 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 14 (U.S. 21). Number 
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of public schools, 1954—Elementary 
619, secondary 102. Annual expenditure 
per pupil, 1954—State $330 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 2,948, elementary 2,723, second- 
ary 225. Teachers, 1954—83. Average 
number of pupils per teacher—36. 
Number of private schools, 1954— 
Elementary 12, secondary 2. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 5,655, trade and industrial schools 
1,148. Expenditure, 1956—Total $573,- 
000, trade and industrial schools $119,- 
000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 5,- 
527, male 3,707, female 1,820. Faculty, 
1956—Total 499, male 353, female 146. 
Number of institutions, 1954—Public 2, 
private 0. Degrees conferred, 1956— 
Bachelors and ist professionals 495, 
masters 131, doctorates 11. Value of 
school plants, 1954—$19,127,000. En- 
dowments, 1954—$6,300,000. 





POPULATION SHIFTS 


Approximately one out of every 
five persons 1 year old and over in 
the United States changed his place 
of residence between April, 1956, 
and April, 1957, according to the 
results of a sample survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In April, 1957, 31,800,000 
persons, or 19.4% of the popula- 
tion, were living in a different 
house from the one in which they 
lived in April, 1956. As in other 
years, the majority were living in 
a different house but in the same 
county. Of the remaining 10,000,- 
000 mobile persons, the number 
who had moved between states was 
about equal to the number who 
had moved between counties with- 
in the same state. 


SOURCE OF INCOME 


One-fifth of lower income fam- 
ilies depend entirely on income 
other than earnings. Three-fifths 
of all families were entirely de- 
pendent on income received from 
work done, either from wage or 
salary work or some form of self- 
employment, whereas one-third re- 
ceived income from earnings and 
other sources, such as pensions, 
rent, interest, dividends. A small 
proportion of all families, 5% was 
dependent solely on income other 
than earnings. 


Families headed by self-employed 
professional workers, such as doc- 
tors, dentists, and lawyers, had a 
considerably higher median _in- 
come ($10,400) than those headed 
by salaried professional workers 
($6,900). 











RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using in 1956—-Fishermen 310,000, hunt- 
ers 94,000; big game taken 33,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): *! 
Number 7, acreage 14,805. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 28, acreage 4,866. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
170,000, hunting 117,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
11,312. 


GOLF COURSES: ** Private—9-hole 10, 
18-hole 2. Semi-private—9-hole 10, 18- 
hole 2. Municipal—9-hole 2, 18-hole 2. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): ** Outboard 
motors 6,000. Total power boats 6,349; 
percent of U.S. total 0.11. 


SKIING: *¢ 
Snow King, Jackson. 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
9, Sunday 3; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 68,000, Sunday 37,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 27; 
AM 21, TV 6. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 27; with 100 beds or more 
7. Beds (general and short-term)—Total 
1,760; per 100,000 estimated population 
557.0. 


PHYSICIANS: ** Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—86. 


DENTISTS: *? Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—50. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 72,969. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 64,785. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 


State U.S. 


Diseases of heart............... 277.5 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 113.9 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

nervous system 82. 106.3 


84.2 56.7 

Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 45.9 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 

clusive of newborn ‘ 28.2 


¥ 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus * 15.7 


Congenital malformations...... . a 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver . 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
J. J. Hickey, D.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—1 R. State Senate—11 D., 
16 R.; State House—29 D., 26 R., 1 
vacancy. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 124,000; Democrat 50,000; Republi- 
can 75,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—180,000; 
percent voted 68.9. 
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DAVID D. BOHANNON ORGANIZATION 13 


Far-sighted controls and advanced concepts in 
site development plus strategic location set apart 
industrial properties developed by the David D. 
Bohannon Organization as the prestige locations 
for new plant facilities in Northern California. 
Planned with an eye to the future, these industrial 
parks assure the long-range protection of your in- 
vestment. No wonder that such nationally prom- 
inent firms as Johnson & Johnson Inc., Sterling 
Drug Co., Heublein Inc., The Upjohn Co., Parke- 
Davis & Co., and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
have selected these highly-controlled industrial 
parks for their new Northern California plants. 


BAY CENTER industrial Park 
Alameda County, California 


Strategically located nine miles south of downtown Oak- 
land just west of the junction of transcontinental Highway 
50 and the Eastshore Freeway linking San Francisco- 
Oakland and San Jose. Borders main freight line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and is only six miles from the 
Oakland Municipal Airport. Adjoins largest concentration 
of housing in Alameda County. All utilities and street 
improvements installed. 


BOHANNON industrial Park 
San Mateo County, California 


Strategically located midway down the San Francisco 
Peninsula in Menlo Park twenty-five miles south of San 
Francisco. Fronts Bayshore Freeway connecting San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose near junction of the Dumbarton Bay 
Bridge. Spur track access from Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Unusually desireable residential environment for execu- 
tives as well as staff employees. All utilities and street 
improvements installed. 


Also SACRAMENTO 


















60 Hillsdale Mall, San Mateo, California + FlIreside 5-8222 i 
I'm interested in your industrial properties checked below. i 
Please send information. : 
_____Bay Center Industrial Park, Alameda County, California i 

Bohannon Industrial Park, San Mateo County, California i Brochures available! 

Sacramento, California 1 

LS ARLE ORES 
Name___ Se: Position i 
Firm fi See your industrial realtor, 
te nate ae q mail coupon or phone for 
Address. Phone i complete information. 
i 


City Zone State 

















CALIFORNIA 


STATE LAND AREA (3rd) 156,740 Sq. Mi. 
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James Mussatti, General Manager, California State Chamber of Commerce, 
Agriculture and Industry, 350 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (2nd) 10,586,223 


(1957 est. 13,922,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION *®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Alameda 64,430 (76.7) 
(2) Alhambra 51,359 (56.2) 
(3) Anaheim 14,556 (64.2) 

(2) Arcadia 23,066 (39.4) 

(4) Bakersfield 34,784 (47.5) 
(1) Berkeley 113,805 (122.7) 
(2) Beverly Hills 29,032 (30.9) 
(2) Burbank 78,577 (94.2) 

(5) Chula Vista 15,927 (36.7) 
(2) Compton 47,991 (72.7) 
(6) Concord 6,953 (28.6) 

(2) Culver City 19,720 (35.1) 
(7) Daly City 15,191 (33.0) 
(4) East Bakersfield 38,177 (58.7) 
(5) El Cajon 5,600 (27.9) 

(8) Eureka 23,058 (29.3) 

(9) Fresno 91,699 (123.2) 














(3) Fullerton 13,958 (48.6) 

(2) Gardena 14,405 (31.0) 

(3) Garden Grove 3,762 (58.9) 

(2) Glendale 95,702 (120.7) 

(2) Hawthorne 16,316 (33.3) 

(1) Hayward 14,272 (57.7) 

(2) Huntington Park 29,450 (31.7) 
(2) Inglewood 46,185 (51.2) 

(2) Long Beach 250,767 (312.7) 
(2) Los Angeles 1,970,358 (2,328.1) 
(2) Lynwood 25,823 (30.9) 

(2) Manhattan Beach 17,330 (33.3) 
(7) Menlo Park 13,587 (29.2) 
(10) Modesto 17,389 (35.2) 

(2) Monrovia 20,186 (25.7) 

(2) Montebello 21,735 (30.4) 

(2) Monterey Park 20,395 (33.9) 
(11) Mountain View 6,563 (26.2) 
(5) National City 21,199 (32.7) 

(1) Oakland 384,575 (413.5) 

(12) Ontario 22,872 (43.6) 
(13) Oxnard 21,567 (30.3) 
(11) Palo Alto 25,475 :44 2 

(2) Pasadena 104,577 (121.7) 





(2) Pomona 35,405 (60.7) 

(2) Redondo Beach 25,226 (45.1) 
(7) Redwood City 25,544 (45.3) 
(6) Richmond 99,545 (77.1) 

(14) Riverside 46,764 (77.9) 

(15) Sacramento 137,572 (163.7) 
(12) San Bernardino 63,058 (88.1) 
(5). San Diego 334,387 (513.8) 
(16) San Francisco 775,357 (816.5) 
(11) San Jose 95,280 (132.6) 

(1) San Leandro 27,542 (60.1) 
(7) San Mateo 41,782 (67.7) 

(3) Santa Ana 45,533 (72.7) 
(17) Santa Barbara 44,913 (56.1) 
(11) Santa Clara 11,702 (34.4) 

(2) Santa Monica 71,595 (83.9) 
(18) Santa Rosa 17,902 (31.3) 

(2) South Gate 51,116 (54.8) 

(7) South San Francisco 19,351 (28.0) 
(19) Stockton 70,853 (83.8) 

(11) Sunnyvale 9,829 (35.6) 

(2) Torrance 22,241 (93.6) 
(20) Vallejo 26,038 (44.9) 

(2) Whittier 23,436 (33.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“ 


The main physiographical features of the 
state are few and bold; a mountain fringe 
along the ocean, another system along 
the east border, between them—closed in 
at both ends by their junction—a valley 
of imperial extent, and outside all this 
a great area of barren, arid lands. Along 
the Pacific runs the mass of the Coast 
range. In the eastern part of the state is 
the Sierra Nevada system. The Coast 
range and Sierra system unite in north- 
ern California, forming extremely rough 
country. At its southern end the Sierra 
turns westward, thus the valley is closed 
to the north and south. In the southern 
part of the state are fertile coastal plains 
separated from the interior deserts by 
mountains. That part of the state which 
lies to the south and east of the two 
mountain ranges is for the most part dry 
and barren. Death Valley is adjacent to 
the Nevada border in the southern part 
of the state. California has the highest 
and the lowest land in the U.S. 
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MARKETS” Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 
(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. POP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES _ DEPOSITS 
COUNTY . $0. 40-’50 %, WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER occur. Occur. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. %, %, COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET, %, (54) (56) 
PLETED (49) (49) BATH %, 

The State 10,586,223* 68 53.3% 80.7% 63% 32.1 11.6 2,827,110 $3,585 26.3% 86.0% 3,333,406 54.3% 15,643,974 18,626,819 
Alameda 740,315 1,010 44.3 94.7 11.5 32.4 12.0 200,360 3,870 30.5 90.1 238,087 52.9 974, 475 1,199,030 
Butte 64,930 39 51.6 41.9 2.0 32.2 10.3 17,445 3,069 18.2 71.3 21,272 64.2 87,158 74,3 
Contra Costa 298,984 407 197.6 71.7 8.5 26.9 11.6 76,995 3,808 27.5 90.5 83,371 55.3 312,646 240,584 
Fresno 276,515 46 54.9 56.2 6.9 28.3 9.8 71,465 3,169 21.1 69.6 80,283 60.8 369,863 332,255 
Humboldt 69,241 19 51.1 42.7 2.8 30.4 10.2 18,725 3,708 26.1 73.7 21,387 58.4 119,816 115,032 
Imperial 62,975 15 5.4 49.1 8.0 25.6 8.8 14,625 3,027 19.7 51.8 16,539 47.5 96,152 76,816 

ern 228,309 28 69.0 59.4 6.4 27.0 9.9 58,415 3,525 24.7 72.1 64,955 51.8 294, 620 243,296 
Kings 46,768 34 33.0 36.7 5.2 25.9 8.8 480 3,171 ~—s_21.6 60.0 13,103 55.9 52, 48,488 
Los Angeles 4,151,687 1,020 49.0 97.5 6.6 33.6 12.0 1,148,930 3,66: 27.8 91.2 1,371,043 53.6 6,728, 746 7,080,615 
Madera 36,964 17 58.5 38.9 8.7 25.9 8.7 9,180 2,514 14.8 54. 10,058 56. 39,010 27,306 
Marin 85,619 164 61.8 79.8 4.5 31.9 12.3 21,080 4,286 38.4 91.2 25,208 61.4 108,072 113,053 
Merced 69,780 35 48.5 31.5 5.6 26.6 8.9 17,120 3,047 20.2 65.8 19,495 55.3 85,690 78,622 
Monterey 130,498 39 78.7 54.4 6.2 28.1 10.5 32,570 3,499 25.8 79.2 36,857 49.8 163,731 161,116 
Napa 46,603 59 63.5 32.5 1.8 36.1 10.6 10,080 3,449 21.2 88.5 12,652 58.9 53,817 57,198 
Orange 216,224 277 65.4 67.6 1.2 31.6 12.0 59,760 3,319 20.2 88.3 69,408 63.9 372,313 333,563 
Placer 41,649 29 48.2 32.1 5.1 34.5 9.8 9,710 3,249 19.7 74.9 12,069 62.7 53,276 45,661 
Riverside 170,046 24 61.1 57.6 4.7 31.3 11.0 45,195 2,736 15.6 78.7 52,579 59.2 244,391 204,602 
Sacramento 277,140 281 62.7 74.8 6.6 31.4 11.3 73,060 3,837 29.8 84.0 82,728 63.4 461,374 556,325 
San Bernardino 281,642 14 74.8 66.4 3.1 31.0 10.9 73,400 3,125 16.7 81.2 85,631 62.5 383,965 280,910 
San Diego 556,808 131 92.4 82.0 4.3 29.9 12.0 146.450 3.456 22.5 88.8 169,010 52.7 801,413 693,164 
San Francisco 775,357 17,230 22.2 100.0 10.5 36.2 11.7 202,440 3,923 33.0 89.5 257,734 36.7 1,172,221 4,079,625 
San Joaquin 200,750 142 49.6 69.2 9.8 31.3 9. 50,550 3,308 21.8 76.9 58, 60.1 59,01 263,567 
San Luis Obispo 51,417 16 54.7 49.1 2.6 31.3 10.9 14,100 3,120 17.6 78.4 16,470 56.5 73,014 59,432 
San Mateo 235,659 519 110.8 93.1 2.3 31.4 12.3 65,190 4,467 40.8 95.6 1,448 72.2 337,900 352,530 
Santa Barbara 98,220 36 39.2 64.9 4.1 31.5 118 24,430 3,493 25.3 82.8 30,586 49.7 138,383 168,651 
Santa Clara 290,547 223 66.1 74.3 3.5 30.6 11.4 74,475 3,689 27.3 86.4 85,424 64.8 464,769 493,231 
Santa Cruz 66,534 152 47.7 64.7 3.1 37.4 10.5 18,715 3,059 188 87.3 23,526 63.2 85,811 104,327 
Shasta 36,413 10 26.4 28.2 2.3 30.6 10.3 9,715 3,400 21.0 66.9 11,481 56.7 60,358 49,593 
Solano 104,833 127. 113.4 79.3 8.5 27.9 11.2 27,690 3,648 22.3 89.7 30,449 42.4 115,033 94,807 
Sonoma 103,405 66 49.7. 33.0 2.0 33.9 10.4 27,010 3,087 18.6 86.3 32,947 63.8 169,5: 163,962 
Stanislaus 127,231 85 69.9 41.2 1.0 29.9 9.1 33,380 2,979 17.8 78.3 37,587 64.0 179,640 151,972 
Sutter 26,239 43 40.5 30.0 4.0 29.1 9.9 6,895 3,069 21.0 73.2 7,843 57.2 23,489 22,899 
Tulare 149,264 31 39.3 32.0 3.8 26.9 8.8 38,255 2,661 16.0 61.3 42,736 57.5 157,651 134,547 
Ventura 114,647 62 64.5 54.8 2.6 29.4 10.7 28,295 3,570 24.6 78.4 31,960 49.6 150,534 117,430 
Yolo 40,640 39 49.2 54.1 4.0 29.3 9.8 9,685 3,385 24.2 73.5 11,809 55.8 57,678 53,523 
Yuba 24,420 38 43.4 65.1 3.3 28.7 9.1 6,04 2,921 188 61.9 7,099 54.2 48,263 33,852 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—13,922,000—an increase 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (‘50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 

% %o S OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(‘50) (50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 3,902,278 19.6 7.3 24,509 5,041 1,606 771,796 3,143,793 8,597,453 549,801 
Alameda 284,952 20.0 1.8 1,404 302 157 51,676 215,461 656,993 27,800 
Butte 21,366 15.1 16.8 115 22 7 2,649 9,932 23,023 858 
Contra Costa 97,610 31.2 3.3 233 38 50 21,531 96,943 350,049 51,829 
Fresno 92,887 9.6 23.3 391 87 25 9,755 34,885 117,186 3,875 
Humboldt 26,431 37.1 7.8 488 96 23 11 "347 48,503 107,099 10,491 
Imperial 23,117 6.2 36.6 71 13 2 993 3,829 16,339 787 
ern = 352 8.0 18.7 165 24 12 2,259 9,204 33,726 2,207 
Kings 4,821 6.4 33.9 36 14 - 496 1, 7,813 400 
Los Saaties 1, oi7, 131 25.3 1.9 13,861 2,996 842 458,781 1,887,031 4,925,646 290,260 
Madera 0,749 7.7 37.6 43 8 2 643 2,338 7,296 400 
Marin ond 10.9 4.9 92 11 1 835 3,089 10,266 822 
Merced 21,775 6.1 39.8 70 17 3 1,363 4,425 16,270 1,092 
Monterey 43,415 8.2 21.4 143 30 6 2,537 8,449 20,618 3,691 
Napa 14,626 20.2 12.5 58 14 2 1,498 5,352 12,120 452 
Orange 73,285 16.9 11.1 539 96 33 11,951 43,488 115,900 14,904 
Placer 14,024 8.1 14.6 50 5 3 1,093 4,274 9,911 494 
Riverside 54,463 8.4 19.4 207 25 13 6,695 26,218 68,661 3,450 
Sacramento 106,100 9.8 6.5 288 48 25 8,082 31,362 112,203 11,441 
San Bernardino 91,942 15.7 10.4 371 58 21 10,341 39,517 136,534 25,680 
San Diego 168, 830 14.2 6.2 595 90 24 37,310 156,997 390,218 7,986 
San Francisco 330,616 16.9 0.3 1,901 409 99 40,984 166,048 495,815 26,645 
San Joaquin 73,564 12.9 22.7 266 57 32 9,017 34,329 109,352 4,958 
San Luis Obispo 18, 089 4.6 19.4 39 6 as 296 85 2,4 97 
San Mateo 90,157 18.6 2.7 413 73 33 12,257 52,327 143,261 7,386 
Santa Barbara 37,674 5.8 15.4 125 16 4 1,360 4,822 12,822 929 
Santa Clara 100,822 18.7 10.7 567 98 66 21,304 81,328 263,587 19,914 

Santa Cruz 23,294 12.2 14.2 99 17 8 2,258 6,844 18,947 3,08: 
Shasta 12,743 20.8 9.1 112 27 4 2,810 12,338 25,515 3,018 
Solano 2,248 28.4 9.1 63 12 4 1,463 5,61 17,441 473 
Sonoma 36,108 10.9 23.8 271 48 10 3,846 12,625 35,271 3,093 
Stanislaus 41,263 13.3 25.4 175 32 19 5,292 17,888 63,258 2,444 
Sutter 942 5.6 38.7 30 5 2 524 1,812 4,592 215 
Tulare 45,640 6.8 37.4 142 30 7 2,349 7,632 24,119 1,013 
Ventura 41,058 5.4 18.9 87 17 6 1,598 5,705 20,55: 1,265 
Yolo 15,072 7.1 31.4 48 10 3 1,075 4,139 15,553 557 
Yuba 7,565 11.1 16.7 35 5 2 2,844 6,0 335 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”?: 92, 08 


California mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $1,456,513,000, an increase 
of 1.9% over 1954. (A further increase 
of 6.7% from 1955 was attained in 
1956.) In value of U.S. production by 


states California ranked 2nd, producing 
9.24% of the total. The principal min- 
erals in order of value were petroleum, 
natural gas, cement, and natural gasoline. 


FORESTS ™* 


Total forest land, 1953, 42,541,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 


of 31.5% from 1950 Census. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) ©2 










Food & Kindred Products............. 1,136 
Tobacco Manufactures. ............... 3 
Textile Mill Products................. 65 
Apparel & Related Products........... 729 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 575 
Furniture & Fixtures....... 281 
Pulp, Paper & Products. 172 
Printing & Publishing....... Se RS 417 
Chemicals & Products............... aE 
Petroleum & Coal Products............ 60 
Rubber Products........... deemed vues 74 
Leather & Leather Products........... 70 
Stone, Coy & yo TD: 6ca00se% & oe 
nantes. ae 
Machinery, except Elec................ 589 
Electrical Machinery.......... - Ss 
Transportation uipment..... 402 
Instruments & Related Products. 90 
Misc. Manufactures... ............20. . 283 

PE TE 6 0k 5 daleeerdcccese 6,647 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments......... hia sa de 24,509 
lishments with an Average of: 
250-499 Employees................- 359 
500-999 Employees................. 148 
1,000-2,499 Employees.............. 62 
2,500 or more Employees...secssssee 28 





Volume, 1953—total 360,001, softwood 
354,024, hardwood 5,977; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 2,939, softwood 
2.895, hardwood 44; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 5,724, softwood 5,704, hard- 
wood 20. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 66,711, 
softwood 63,664, hardwood 3,047; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 595, soft- 
wood 539, hardwood 56; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 932, softwood 920, 


hardwood 11. 











WATER” 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


San Francisco Bay Area: “Area depends 
in part on imported water.” 


Los Angeles Area: “Of severe deficiency. 
Local contamination of surface water 
by irrigation-returned water high in 
chloride and by industrial waste in Los 
Angeles and San Gabriel rivers.” 


San Diego County: “Salt water encroach- 
ment. Additional importation of water 
will be necessary.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:*! Privately owned 5; pub- 
licly owned 16; federal projects 2. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:*®? Natural gas 
9; liquid-petroleum gas 6. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 503. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL _ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 9,878,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 
61:"* 1958—1,394,650; 1959—609,000; 
1960—837,100; 1961—300,000. Total— 
3,140,750. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*®° Natural 
gas—504,458 million cu. ft., 5.00% of 
national total; crude petroleum—350,- 
754,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 13.40% of 
national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 3,170,000; utilities 
3,169,000; industrial 2,000. Undeveloped 
—8,706,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CALIFORNIA *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. 
3771 Eighth St., Riverside. 
Electric only. 


CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC UTILITIES CO. 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. 
Electric only. 


IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 
308 K St., Imperial. 
Electric only. 


LOS ANGELES, CITY OF, DEPARTMENT 
OF WATER & POWER 
207 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 12. 
Electric only. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
245 Market St., San Francisco 6. 
Electric and gas. 


PASADENA, MUNICIPAL LIGHT & 
POWER DEPT., CITY OF 
100 No. Garfield Ave., Pasadena 1. 
Electric only. 


SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL UTILITY 
DISTRICT 
2101 K. St., Sacramento 11. 
Electric only. 


SAN DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC CoO. 
861 Sixth Avenue, San Diego 12. 
Electric and gas. 


(Continued on page 305) 
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Oe] Picking a New Plant Location? 


Choose the 


FASTEST* 
GROWING 
AREA 


in the 
United States! 


Jack might well have planted his 

beanstalk in the San Jose Metropolitan Area. 
It ranks first in the United States by 

percent of growth since 1950 when these key 
market indicators are compared: 


FIRST in population . . . up 85.2% 


FIRST in mfg. employment . . . up 83.2% 
FIRST in retail sales . . . up 130% 


Located in California's famous Santa Clara 
Valley, this community combines the 
advantages of a top market, all-year mild 
climate, dependable labor supply and plenty 
of good land for low-cost, single story 
construction. Over 60 of the nation’s 
leading industries have found here the 
answer to their plant location problems 

... perhaps you will, too. 


*Sources: U.S. Census, SRDS, ABC, California 
Dept. of Employment & Sales Management. 


TODAY-—send for the free booklet, 
“New Industry Speaks”, packed with 
helpful information about this 
market-centered community at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay. 





Greater San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


Department 1, San Jose, California 


SAN JOSE 
Santa Clara County 


CALIFORNIA 
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New plant in the West or Southwest? 
S. P. offers you... 





For confidential information on available 
plant sites, write, wire or call: W. G. Peoples, 
Vice President, System Freight Traffic, 
Southern Pacific, San Francisco and Houston. 








THE 
GOLDEN 
EMPIRE 


uthern 
eon 


SERVING THE GOLDEN EMPIRE WITH 
TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK - PIPELINES 











POWER and FUEL (Cont) 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES 
(Cont.) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CoO. 
601 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 53. 
Electric only. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
810 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 17. 
Gas only. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
810 So. Flower St., Los Angeles. 
Gas only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alameda 1, 2, 3 

Alhambra 2, 15 

Anaheim 1, 2, 5, 15 

Arcadia 1, 4 

Bakersfield 1, 2, 16, 17, 36 

Berkeley 1, 2 

Beverly Hills 4 

Burbank 2, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 37, 38 

Chula Vista 9 

Compton 2, 4 

Concord 2, 8 

Culver City 4 

Daly City 2 

El Cajon 9 

Eureka 2, 10, 16 

Fresno 1, 2, 17, 20, 36 

Fullerton 1, 4, 5 

Glendale 2, 5, 15 

Hawthorne 4 

Huntington Park 1, 5 

Inglewood 1, 4 

Long Beach 1, 2, 4, 5, 15, 17, 21, 22, 27, 
36 

Los Angeles 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
36 

Lynwood 2, 4 

Manhattan Beach 1 

Menlo Park 2 

Modesto 2, 14, 14a, 17 

Monrovia 1, 4, 15 

Montebello 1, 5 

Monterey Park 4 

National City 1, 9 

Oakland 1, 2, 3, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 26, 36, 37, 38 

Ontario 3, 5, 15, 21, 28 

Oxnard 2, 14b, 16 

Palo Alto 2 

Pasadena 1, 2, 5 

Pomona 1, 2, 4, 5, 15 

Redondo Beach 1 

Redwood City 2 

Richmond 1, 2 

Riverside 1, 2, 4, 5, 15, 28, 36 

Sacramento 2, 3, 7, 8, 16, 17, 36 

San Bernardino 1, 4, 5, 15, 36 

San Diego 1, 9, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 
28, 36, 37, 38 

San Francisco 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36 

San Jose 2, 3, 16 

San Leandro 2, 3 

San Mateo 2 

Santa Ana 1, 2, 4, 15, 28 

Santa Barbara 2, 16, 17 

Santa Clara 2 (For airlines see San Jose, 
Calif.) 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


Santa Monica 3, 36 

Santa Rosa 2, 10, 11, 16 

South Gate 2, 5 

South San Francisco 2 

Stockton 1, 2, 3, 7, 13, 14, 16, 17 
Sunnyvale 2 

Torrance 1, 4 

Vallejo 2 

Whittier 4, 5, 15 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

3. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

4. Pacific Electric Ry., 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

6. Los Angeles Junction Ry., 4500 
Downey Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

7. Central California Traction Co., 526 
Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

8. Sacramento Northern Ry., 526 Miss- 
ion St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

9. San Diego & Arizona Eastern Ry., 
Spreckels Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. 

10. Northwestern Pacific R.R., 65 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

11. Petaluma & Santa Rosa R.R., 65 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

12. State Belt R.R., foot of Battery St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

13. Stockton Terminal & Eastern R.R., 
235 E. Weber Ave., Stockton, Calif. 

14. Tidewater Southern Ry., 402-9th St., 
Modesto, Calif. 

14a. Modesto & Empire Traction Co., 

P.O. Box 890, Modesto, Calif. 

14b. Ventura County R.R., P.O. Box 

432, Oxnard, Calif. 


AIRLINES *? 


15. Los Angeles Airways, 5901 W. Im- 
perial Highway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

16. Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

17. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

18. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

19. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

20. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

21. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

22. Golden State Airlines, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

23. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 37 
Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 

24. Pacific Southwest Airlines, Lind- 
bergh Field, San Diego, Calif. 

25. Transocean Air Lines, Metropolitan 
Oakland International Airport, Oak- 
land 14, Calif. 

26. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., Cape 
May County Airport, Wildwood, N.J. 
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27. Avalon Air Transport, Long Beach 
Harbor, Calif. 

28. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

29. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

30. Mexicana-CMA, Cia Mexicana de 
Aviacion S, A., Balderas 36, P.O. 
Box 901, Mexico, D. F. (Pan Ameri- 
can Affiliate and Agent) 

31. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tems, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

32. Scandinavian Airlines System, 607 
West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

33. BOAC—British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 455 Post St., San Francisco 
2, Calif. 

34. Japan Air Lines, 2 West 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

35. Quantas Empire Airways, Ltd., 212 
Stockton St., San Francisco, Calif. 

36. Air Taxi: 

Pemberton Flying Service, Kern 
County Airport, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Aero Sales & Service, Inc., Chand- 
ler Field, Fresno, Calif. 

Air Oasis Co., Municipal Airport, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Air Taxi Division, Norman Larson 
Co., Van Nuys Airport, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Hill’s Flying Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Sacramento, Calif. 

Fisher Aircraft Co., Lindbergh 
Field, San Diego, Calif. 

Bay Aviation Services Co., San 
Francisco International Airport, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

37. Universal Airlines, Hangar No. 3, 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
Calif. 

38. Great Lakes Airlines, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ”* 


There are 77 Class I and 153 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER ** 


Bay & River Navigation Co., Pier 1, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Service: Crockett, Calif., to Richmond, 
Oakland, and San Francisco. 


Bay Cities Transportation Co., Pier 5, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Service: San Francisco Bay and trib- 
utaries. 


Catalina Island Steamship Line, P.O. 
Box 847, Catalina Terminal, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 


Service: Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., 


to Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, 
Calif. 


River Lines, Inc., The, Pier 3, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Service: San Francisco Bay and trib- 
utaries. 
(Continued on page 307) 
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In Santa Clara 
County... 


in the heart of one of the most 
prosperous, fastest-growing 
markets in the world...500 
yards from super-highway 
transportation...250 feet from a 
natural gas ‘‘super-line”’...300 
feet from a 72-inch water main. 


Western Pacific’s Milpitas 
Industrial Park is typical of 
many Northern California plant 
site locations on the lines of 
this transcontinental railroad 
and its subsidiaries. 


+ 


For confidential 
information: 

write Industrial Development 
Department, Western Pacific Railroad, 
526 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Pe ened | ‘ 


: 
¢ 
of: 
¢ 


” PLANT SITE 


. 


* s 
i 


_ 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
Route of the Vista-Dome California Lehr 








TRANSPORTATION (Cont. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES *’ 
from Los Angeles to: 

Chicago, Ill.—2,128 

New Orleans, La.—1,937 

New York, N. Y.—2,875 

San Francisco, Calif.—401 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958 
Yield Percentage 
-060 
10.259 


Initial Taxes 

Franchise Tax 

Income Tax 
Corporate Income 


1,001,000 
170,326,000 


Tax 1,792,000 -108 
Personal Income 
Tax 


149,147,000 8.984 

Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 49,672,000 2.992 
Gasoline Tax 301,967,000 18.188 

(Including Fuel Use Tax) 
Severance Tax 734,000 .044 
Motor Vehicle Fees 227,784,000 13.720 
Motor Carrier Tax 15,203,000 916 


Sales Tax 
Use Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 
Gift Tax 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


603,667,000 36.361 
Included in Sales Tax 
Locally Allocated 
46,037,000 2.773 
42,697,000 2.572 
Included in Inheritance Tax 
2,780,000 -167 


206,110,000 


Total $1,660,231,000* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
47; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—85. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $23,459.0, DEPOSITS $21,- 
197.0." 

California is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12.8? State-wide branch banking.™ 
13 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS 


BANK OF LONG BEACH, 302 Pine 
St., Long Beach 12, Cal., G. A. Walker, 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus 
$1,800, Deposits $100,460. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, 629 So. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 54, Cal., Frank L. King, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $19,403, Surplus 
$30,597, Deposits $974,892. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES, 
457 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 54, Cal., 
Roy A. Britt, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,- 
000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $465,293. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
6th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Lloyd L. Austin, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$73,500, Surplus $73,500, Deposits $2,- 
773,040. 


UNION BANK, 8th and Hill Sts., Los 
Angeles 54, Cal., Harry J. Volk, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $7,428, Surplus $12,772, 
Deposits $385,746. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF SAN DIEGO, 
1007 Fifth, San Diego 1, Cal., Anderson 
Bortwick, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,752, 
Surplus $5,248, Deposits $188,431. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF SAN DIEGO, 202 Broadway, 
San Diego 1, Cal., M. N. Wilson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $100,019. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO., 464 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco 20, Cal., Harris 
C. Kirk, Pres., (000’s) Capital $27,813, 
Surplus $52,188, Deposits $1,539,688. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL 
TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSN., 300 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 20, Cal., 
S. Clark Beise, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$160,000, Surplus $290,000, Deposits 
$9,524,117. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 400 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco 20, Cal., Edwin E. 
Adams, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,847, 
Surplus $20,154, Deposits $537,783. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL 
BANK, One Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, Cal., Paul E. Hoover, Pres. and 
Chief Executive Officer, (000’s) Capita! 
$40,333, Surplus $42,667, Deposits $1,- 
388,878. 


FIRST WESTERN BANK & TRUST 
CO., 405 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., T. P. Coats, Chairman of the 
Board and Pres., (000’s) Capital $27,674, 
Surplus $31,132, Deposits $897,475. Not 
a member of Federal Reserve System. 


THE HIBERNIA BANK, Market, Mc- 
Allister, and Jones, San Francisco 2, 
Cal., J. O. Tobin, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$7,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits $183,- 
005. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, 333 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 20, Cal., E. H. LeMasters, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,577, Surplus 
$1,815, Deposits $97,342. 


WELLS FARGO BANK, Market at 
Montgomery, San Francisco 20, Cal., 
I, W. Hellman, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$11,000, Surplus $21,500, Deposits $591,- 
849. 
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California 
Plant Site 
Information 








P ry) nne® 
OLITAN OAKLAN® oyih 
EDA COUNTY, GALIFO® 


SUNNY MAINLAND SIDE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


TRo 


Everything you want to know 
about plant sites in Metropolitan 
Oakland area, where 36 of Amer- 
ica’s top industrial manufactur- 
ers have plants, warehouses or 
division headquarters. 


/FREE!| Write today for 


Free Factfile giving detailed in- 
formation on distribution facili- 
ties, transportation, markets, raw 
materials, fuel, power, water cli- 
mate, living conditions, attitude 
of local government. See for 
yourself why industries have in- 
vested $400,000,000 in new plants 
and expansions here since World 
War II. No obligation. Strictly 
confidential. 


BAA crrorouitan Suite 2110 
AKLAND | 1320 Webster St. 
REA Oakland 12, 
California 


CALIFORNIA 








ALAMEDA e ALBANY e BERKELEY 

EMERYVILLE e FREMONT e HAYWARD 

LIVERMORE *e NEWARK ee OAKLAND 

PIEDMONT «¢ PLEASANTON ¢ SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Only county in the world with 
Five Distinct Climate Zones to 
choose from. Close to the Los 
Angeles market area and major 
seaports. With the important ad- 
vantages of large pools of steady 
workers, more than ample re- 
sources, farsighted investors. Get 
complete facts today at no obliga- 
tion by writing for free illustrated 
booklet. 


RIVERSIDE 


COUNTY 


Southern California 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
BOARD OF TRADE 

4004 Orange Strect, Riverside 
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PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 41 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 

Textile Mill Products 99.62 124.97 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 176.16 
Furniture & Fixtures 182.17 227.39 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 278.91 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 198.29 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 186.61 
Rubber Products 176.58 t 

Leather & Leather Goods 120.69 170.90 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 275.42 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 253.81 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 278.14 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 485.80 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 503.30 
Misc. Manufactures 221.16 656.18 


*] Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
ae fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work, 


ft Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *? 


Anaheim 


EARNE W. MOELLER, Indust. Devel. Con- 
sultant, 14651 State St. 


Bakersfield 


RAY M. HAMMETT, Planning and Dewees. 
ment Dept., Kern County Land Co., 6 
California St. 


FRED JACOBSON, Director, Indust. Devel., 
Greater Bakersfield C. of C., 2014 L St. 


Brea 


ARTHUR W. STUDEBAKER, City Admini- 
strator, City of Brea, 401 So. Pomona Ave. 


Concord 


WILLIAM L. SWITZER, Mgr., Concord Area 
C. of C., 2033 Salvio St. 


Fresno 


LLOYD S. WEBER, Mgr., Fresno County 
and City C. of C., 1039 H St. 


Fullerton 


WILLIAM C. STOOKEY, City Engineer, City 
of Fullerton, 237 W. Commonwealth. 


Long Beach 


GENE CURTIS, Pres., Patch & Curtis Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., 3308 East Broad- 
way. 


Los Angeles 


JAMES F. BONE, Executive Research, Inc., 
1111 Wilshire Blvd. 

DEAN B. COCKERILL, Ly ae Bank 
of America, 650 So. Spring S 


C. M. CRAWFORD, General Mgr., Domin- 
guez Estate Co., 5410 Wilshire Blvd. 


CHESTER H. DYE, Area Development a 3 
General Sales Div., Dept. bm 
Power, P.O. Box 3669, Terminal y= ti 


H. R. HUDSEN, Indust. Realtor, H. R. Hud- 
sen Co., 210 W. Seventh St. 


GILBERT G. McCOY, Industrial Planning 
Associates, 2875 Glendale Blvd. 


E. P. McRITCHIE, Asst. Vice-Pres., Bank 
of America N.T.S.A., 650 So. Spring St. 


Cc. B. O’GORMAN, Indust. Properties, W. 
Ross Campbell Co., 712 So. Spring St. 


WALLACE E. PROPST, Public Relations 
Consultant, 541842 Village Green. 


FRANK JOHN ROHRING, Indust. Engineer, 
ae California Edison Co., 601 W. 





JOSEPH M. ROUSH, Pres., Joseph M. Roush, 
Inc., 816 W. Fifth St. 


J. _C. VENABLE, Sales a. 


George A. 
Fuller Co., 3100 W. 8th S 


Martinez 

MRS. IONA M. BOOTH, Gen. Mgr., Contra 
Costa County Development ssn., 833 
Escobar St. 

Menlo Park 

CHARLES L. HAMMAN, Asst. 
Economics Research Div., 
search Institute. 

Millbrae 

SAMUEL H. HALSTED, Wilsey & Ham, 
Engineers, 111 Rollins Rd. 

Modesto 


HAROLD V. PEDERSON, Indust. Director, 
Modesto C. of C., 1120 - 11th St. 


Director, 
Stanford Re- 


Oakland 

KEN MOELLER, Mgr., Indust. Dept., Oak- 
land C. of C., 1320 Webster St. 

Ontario 

FORDE SEWARD, .» Association of 
Commerce and Industry, 206 W. B St. 

Pomona 

WILLIAM M. KERRIGAN, Indust. Devel. 


— Pomona C. of C., 146 East 3rd 


Redding 

JOHN J. STRANAHAN, Mga Shasta County 
Economic Commission. O. Box 798. 

Redlands 

ORLAND J. FOWLER, Mgr., Fowler’s, 25 
Cajon St. 

Richmond 

RAYMOND REEVES, Executive Vice-Pres., 
C. of C., P.O. Box 1548. 

Riverside 

DENNIS P. FLANAGAN, Director, Research- 


Industry, Riverside County Board of 
Trade, 4004 Orange St. 
Sacramento 


BRUCE CRAVER, Gen. Mgr., Sacramento 
City and County C. of C., 917 - 7th St. 


San Bernardino 


ARTHUR B. GROOS, Director of Industry, 
San Bernardino County Board of Trade, 
316 Mt. View. 


San Diego 

FRANCIS J. HOYNE, Mgr., Indust. Dept., 
C. of C., 499 West Broadway. 

WILLIAM A. PLOURDE, Smnastate, ae 
Adams Plourde Co., 1501 Sixth 


HARRY SILKE, Indust. ona ono City 
of San Diego, Civic Center. 


San Francisco 


HAROLD L. BUMA, Director of Baseaesh. 
California State C. of C., 350 Bush S 


D. JUDSON CALLAGHAN, Vice-Pres. ie 
Director Indust. Devel., San Francisco 
Bay Area Council, World Trade Center. 


REX A. DADDISMAN, speee. Consulting 
Engineer, 575 Ortega 


JAMES D. pthc te ‘thane, Indust. 
— California State C. of C., 350 Bush 


LEWIS M. HOLLAND, Mgr., Indust. Dept., 
San Francisco C. of C., 333 Pine St. 


C. D. LAFFERTY, Mgr., Indust. Devel., 
Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St. 


FRED J. MAHR, Indust. Devel. ineer, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 445 Su St. 


FRANK E. MARSH, Executive Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. r., San Francisco Bay Area 
Council, World Trade Center, Ferry Bldg. 











RICHARD M. ODDIE, Asst. Vice-Pres., 
Bank of America, N.T.S.A., 300 Mont- 
gomery St. 

LOUIS B. PERADOTTO, P.O. Box 1003. 

FRANK B. STRATTON, Director of Indust. 
Devel., The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
526 Mission St. 


JOHN S. WALSH, Mgr., Area Devel., Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market St. 
STUART PARRY WALSH, Director, Indust., 
Planning Associates, Bank of America 

Bldg., 625 Market St. 


San Leandro 
FRANK M. KING, Secretary-Mgr., C. of C., 
858 East 14th St. 


San Marino 
WILLIAM H. CIES, Industrial Real Estate, 
2185 Huntington Drive. 


San Mateo 

HENRY BOSTWICK, JR., Exec. Vice-Pres. 
and Gen Mgr., San Mateo County De- 
velopment Assn., Inc., 400 Benjamin 
Franklin Court. 

WM. H. PIERCY, Property Mgr., David D. 
Bohannon Organization, 60 Hillsdale Mall. 


Santa Ana 
NOVEL B. JAMES, Indust. Co-ordinator, 
Indust. Devel. Div., C. of C., P.O. Box 205. 


Santa Rosa 

WILLIAM M. HARRISON, Indust. Devel. 
Director, Sonoma County Board of Trade, 
322 Rosenberg Bldg. 


Sunnyvale : 
AL R. SPIERS, Secretary-Mgr., C. of C., 
P.O. Box 185. 


Torrance 
GEORGE C. POWELL, Planning Director, 
City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance Blvd. 


Ventura 
THOMAS H. DURFEE, Thomas H. Durfee 
& Associates, Box 648. 


Visalia 
JACK L. DAVIS, Visalia Industrial Park, 
106 South Court St. 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION ®*?:*2 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 2,815,000, elementary 1,975,000, 
secondary 840,000. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 97,000, elementary 63,000, second- 
ary 34,000. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,787 (US. 
$3,825). Average number of pupils per 
teacher, 1957—Elementary, state 31 
(U.S. 29), secondary, state 25 (U.S. 21). 
Number of public schools, 1954— 
Elementary 3,943, secondary 625. 
Annual expenditure per pupil, 1954— 
State $345 (U.S. $265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 221,684, elementary 182,282, 
secondary 39,402. Teachers, 1954—7,- 
354. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—30. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 548, secondary 206. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 311,411, trade and _ industrial 
schools 109,244. Expenditures, 1956— 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


Total $11,070,000, trade and industrial 
schools $5,275,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 
368,326, male 238,190, female 130,136. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 27,993, male 22,- 
937, female 5,056. Number of institu- 
tions, 1954—Public 71, private 62. 
Degrees conferred, 1956—Bachelors and 
lst professionals 21,463, masters 4,269, 
doctorates 864. Value of school plants, 
1954—$648,606,000. Endowments, 1954 
—$198,526,000. Institutions with $10,- 
000,000 endowment or more—Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena; University of California, Berkeley; 
Pomona College, Claremont; Stanford 
University, Palo Alto. 


RECREATION 
NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 1,470,000, 


hunters 800,000; big game taken 54,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 145, acreage 579,475. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ¥! Number 1,592, acreage 67,455. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957): *! Fishing 
1,411,000, hunting 666,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): *° 
183,011. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 34, 
18-hole 96. Semi-private—9-hole 59, 18- 
hole 41. Municipal—9-hole 30, 18-hole 
38. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 323,000. Total power boats 383,- 
053; percent of U.S. total 6.48. 


SKIING: *° 


Blue Ridge, Pinecrest. 

Dodge Ridge, 80 miles from Modesto. 

Donner Ski Ranch, 60 miles from Keno. 

Edelweiss, 86 miles from Sacramento. 

Granlibakken, Tahoe City. 

Green Valley, 85 miles from Los An- 
geles. 

Heavenly Valley, 55 miles from Reno. 

Holliday Hill, 69 miles from Los An- 
geles. 

Kratka Ridge, 50 miles from Los An- 
geles. 

Mammoth Mountain, 
Bishop. 

Mount Baldy, 49 miles from Los An- 
geles. 

Mount Shasta Ski Bowl, Mount Shasta 
City. 

Mount Waterman, 48 miles from Los 
Angeles. 

Sierra Ski Ranch, 89 miles from Sacra- 
mento. 

Snow Summit, 100 miles from Los An- 
geles. 

Snow Valley, 85 miles from Los Angeles. 

Soda Springs, Soda Springs. 

Squaw Valley, Tahoe City. 

Sugar Bowl, Norden. 

Table Mountain, 75 miles from Los An- 
geles. 

Yosemite, 95 miles from Fresno. 

(Continued on page 310) 


45 miles from 

















Locate 


BZ, CALIFORNIA 





The FACTS ARE IN YOUR 
FAVOR: 


@ TRANSPORTATION: Ideal combi- 
nation. 

—Rail—Mainline Southern Pacific, 
Central California Traction Sys- 
tem rovides direct connection 
with Western Pacific and Santa Fe. 

—Water—Sea-going vessels from in- 
land Port of Stockton 14 miles 


South. 
—Bus—Greyhound and City Transit 


Company. 
—Air—United Air Lines from Sacra- 
mento-Stockton. 
ee een on U.S. 99, 
California’s main North-South ar- 
tery at U.S. 50, for East-West 
traffic. 

@INDUSTRIAL SITES: 276 acres 
within city zoned for light puiinasey 
All flat, good drainage. Also Beck- 
man Tract—700 acres—Western Pa- 
cific, H.P, Gas—good traffic circula- 
tion — 10 miles from deep water 
facilities. Houston Industrial Park 
30 acres—sale or lease. 

@ PRESENT PLANTS: 98 manufac- 
turing or processing yo within 
the city ge | Lodi Super-Mold, 
General Mills, Stokely-Van Camp 
and Wine Growers Guild. 


The FACTS IN FAVOR OF 
YOUR EMPLOYEES: 


@ Population—20,000. 

@ Location—Northern California mid- 
way between the Pacific Ocean and 
the Sierra Mountains. One-half hour 
from Sacramento and 90 miles East 
of San Francisco. 

@ Climate — Mediterranean-like tem- 
perature range January 45-47 de- 
grees and July 52-95 degrees: annual 
average 60 degrees. Rainfall annual 


average 16.9 inches. Low heating 
costs. 
@ Recreation—Six rks and play- 


grounds, beautiful lake, golf coun- 
try club, plus a 75 acre developed 
park with family picnicking, swim- 
ming pool, dancing and auditorium 
facilities. All major sports events 
within 2 hours driving. 

@ Schools—(District) 7 elementary. 2 
high schools, with Class A rating. 
Complete 4 year college within 14 
miles and less than 2 hours from 
University of California, Berkeley 
Campus. 

@ Churches—37, all major denomina- 
tions. 

@ Low Crime Rate—Among the Na- 
tion’s very lowest with virtually no 
juvenile delinquency. No slums. 

@ Home—Western Ranch style—ample 
water at flat $2.00 rate keeps shady 
trees, lush green lawns and colorful 
flowers the year round. 


Write for complete full color 60 page booklet 
LODI DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


404 West Pine Street, Lodi, California 























310 PLANT LOCATION 
CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % OF 
MO.-DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset oz Temperature 
: co 
STATION i Sa ee E - : ° 2 2 
: > > > > < = > - 3 es 2 
Si: 2 E £ E a < Re ar s2¢ 
ee ies a oe eons s242 2 22 
£ = = = = = . = om > : - > ~ & ewer ae ae Re 
3 > > os > $ + = od s s 6 s = s a - = z > ss Z 
es ae, Se ie I ee oe Te coe cee Ge ee ge ee ee a ee Bey ee Sg Ee 
oa a a a a « = a = 6 < se © a2 & @® 28 S & es ¢: 2 uu @ 
Bakersfield 489 57.3 36.5 101.1 67.3 65 "ae 6.3 3 = 29 199 8 38 © Mill 16 @ 
Beaumont (U) '52 2589 57.4 35.6 94.7 57.4 60 364 2 178 13 24 m6 184 86 49 * 51 83 32 0 
Bishop 4108 53.6 22.2 96.9 54.1 56 1.1 .10 §3 $3 932 15 ae ae 101 148 1 
Blue Canyon 5280 43.8 28.5 77.7 57.9 50 9.4 .03 53.5 54.0 249.7 0 173 125 87 42 71 14106 0 
Burbank 699 65.2 39.9 87.3 59.0 62 3.0 .02 13.8 os 3 50 186 76 39 . i a at es 
Eureka (U) 43 53.6 40.8 60.6 52.2 52 6.2 .09 36.1 2 2 39 52 81 181 118 49 40 
Fresno 331 53.5 35.9 100.1 64.1 63 1.6 T 9.3 = T 36 50 98 196 95 47 0 39 101 26 0 
Los Angeles (U) 312 64.6 45.4 83.2 61.7 63 eee T 145 4 : 4 49 70 182 76 39 0 17 16 0 
Los Angeles 99 63.3 43.0 74.4 60.8 60 vee eae aa Pe i133 T T 65 137 115 37 0 3 Q 
Mount Shasta (R) 3544 41.4 24.1 84.8 49.5 49 cooe ccee So oD SRT 962 18S 38 157 118 90 18 9 18 137 
Oakland 3 56.0 38.4 72.0 53.4 56 3.4 01 17.6 = T 143 101 19 4 0 
Red Bluff 341 53.3 36.9 98.9 67.4 63 aR --- 43 #38 215 18 82 29 96 214 70 1 90 17 0 
Sacramento (U) 25 52.1 383 92.0 58.6 60 eee | T 163 = 7 46 37 97 201 101 £59 i 34 65 10 0 
Sacramento 17 52.4 36.2 92.0 57.2 60 12-5 1-28 3.0 T 15.0 2 2 46 44 96 225 > 
San Diego 19 64.3 45.5 75.5 63.1 62 5200 ‘ean ae aa ee 5 T 66 66 146 96 44 0 30 2 . 0 
San Francisco (U) 52 55.4 44.8 64.4 53.4 56 nites bean ae. se , TN68N75 53 64 134 118 69 0 7 1 0 
San Francisco 8 55.8 39.9 69.2 51.5 55 12-12 1-17 3.55 01 17.4 T 7’ 7 ee 160 97 o s3=C«‘S 0 
San Jose ’50 06 S80 WS G86 545 SO... 12s BS T 12.6 3 T wis 54 87 210 71 59 23 13 14 0 
Sandberg (R) 4517 46.0 33.6 85.1 62.7 55 28 02 12.4 10.5 27.0 210 75 40 5 84 20 56 0 
Santa Catalina '52 1568 59.0 46.7 77.0 58.3 60 2.9 T 12.8 4 5 65 58 190 94 45 112 10 0 
Santa Maria 238 62.7 38.0 72.6 51.7 57 é2ée, wate es ae ee T T 62 66 -. 1722 79 48 0 8 4 16 0 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. TT: Trace. N: Computed. ‘Less than }4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


GENERAL (Cont) 
RECREATION (Cont.) 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Major league teams 
2; Minor league teams 6. Football—Ma- 
jor league teams 2. 


MEDIA* 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
125, Sunday 22; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 4,601,000, Sunday 3,466,000. 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 279; 
AM 173, FM 60, TV 46. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 


stay)}—Total 305; with 100 beds or more 
124; with 300 beds or more 42. Beds 
(general and short-term)—Total 49,360; 
per 100,000 estimated population 354.6. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) *1 


State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 335.3 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 143.8 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 99.1 106.3 
BE rnd bb adaedas tees ute 59.4 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 37.4 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 26.8 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis......... 21.9 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 9.9 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 11.7 12.6 
Ciowmaatie Of BVGP. 2c ccccccscses 17.4 10.7 


PHYSICIANS: *? 
tion (1955)—159. 


DENTISTS: ™' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—64. 


Per 100,000 popula- 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—2, 
enrollment 1,497,460. Blue Shield Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, en- 
rollment 850,098. 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Edmund G. Brown, D.; U.S. Senate— 
1 D., 1 R.; U.S. House—15 R., 13 D., 
5 D-R.; State Senate—26 D., 13 R., 1 
vacancy; State House—47 D., 33 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *' To- 
tal 5,466,000; Democrat 2,420,000; Re- 
publican 3,028,000; other 19,000. Civil- 
ian population of voting age, November 
1, 1956—8,412,000; percent voted 65.0. 





FORMS OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS 


President of the United States 
Address: The President, The White House, Washington, 


OF RANK AND PUBLIC OFFICE 


Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or Dear Judge Smith. 





D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. —————. 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent. More intimately: My dear Mr. President. Also: Dear 
Mr. President and Mrs. . The Vice President takes 
the same forms as President. 


Cabinet Officers 
Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the Hon. Mr. John Smith. Similar addresses 
for other members of the Cabinet. Also: Secretary and 
Mrs. John Smith. 
Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. Also: Dear 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


The Bench 
Address: Chief Justice of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, 
for an associate justice. Other judges are the Hon. John 
Smith, Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Saluta- 
tions: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or Dear Mr. 


Members of Congress 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, etc. Also The Hon. 
John Smith, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Or Rep. John Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, 
Dear Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be addressed as Con- 
gressman. 


Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by his title. 
He can be addressed either at his embassy, or at the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. A foreign ambassador 
is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign ambassador 
is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as The Hon. 
John Smith, Governor of , or the Hon. John 
Smith, Mayor of : also Governor John Smith, 
State House, Albany, N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City 
Hall, Erie, Pa. 
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Julius R. Jensen, Director, Oregon Department of Planning & Development, 720 State 
Office Building, Portland 1, Oregon. 


OREGON 


STATE LAND AREA (10th) 96,315 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (32nd) 1,521,341 
(1957 est. 1,769,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* ®? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Eugene 35,879 (46.5) 
(2) Portland 373,628 (412.1) 
(3) Salem 43,140 (45.8) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The coast of Oregon consists of long stretches of 
sandy beach broken occasionally by lateral spurs of 
the Coast range which lies 20 mi. inland, parallel 
with the coast. For the northern two-thirds of its 
length in Oregon, the Coast range is bordered on the 
east by the Willamette valley, a region about 200 mi. 
long and about 30 mi. wide. In the south the range 
merges with other mountains to form the Klamath Mountains. 
The Cascade Mountains, the most important range in Oregon, 
extend parallel with the coast and lie about 100 mi. inland. 
These mountains divide the state into two sharply contrasted 
parts. West of this range the country exhibits a great variety 
of surface structure, and is humid and densely wooded; east 












MALHEUR 


KLAMATH 








of the range it consists of a broken tableland, arid or semi- 
arid. In the northeastern part of this eastern plateau lie the 
Blue Mountains. South of the Blue Mountains lies the 
Great Basin region which extends from the Nevada boundary 
northward for about 160 mi., and embraces an area of about 
16,000 sq. mi. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 


MARKETS” 


(1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 














POP. POP. POP. IN- . ——~POP. . MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL‘S. DOWELL.  DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * sQ. ‘40-50 % WHITE AGE YR INCOME OVER WATER, —OCCUP. OCcUP. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % l COM- DOLLARS $5,000 —‘ TOILET, % (’54) (’56) 
PLETED (‘49) (49) BATH % 

The State 1,521,341* 16 39.6% 53.9% 1.6% 31.6 10.9 411,690 $3,376 22.0% 74.0% 479,047 65.3% 1,921,204 1,818,203 
Benton 31,570 42 SS (OK BR 8,000 3,205 20.6 75.2 ! 58.9 28,068 29,793 
Clackamas 86,716 46 518 43.8 05 31.7 10.6 23,705 3,165 18.6 71.2 27,165 76.0 64,492 52,645 
Clatsop 30,776 38 46 #527 #4+10 #4335 103 8,685 3,443 21.3 78.9 10,090 58.0 800 30,174 
Columbia 22,967 36 a: 35 64 “35 oe 6,075 3,164 15.3 61.6 7,230 71.6 17,234 16,738 
Coos 42,265 Ss 23 S75 G4 S- MS 11,870 3,585 24.3 66.7 13,378 65.2 182 © 54,41 
Deschutes 21,812 ,- @4.° 68 92. ms. Be 6,075 3,463 21.9 70.7 6,807 68.6 27,611 20,398 
Jackson 58,510 21 616 428 O11 322 10.7 16,070 3,210 19.4 72.5 18,730 68.0 78,081 64,499 
Klamath 42,150 7 41 600 33 29.3 108 11,660 3,493 24.7 71.3 13,130 58.5 y 33,426 
Lane 125,776 28 «682.0 39.9 04 25 11.1 34,260 3,494 22.7 68.5 38,082 65.7 163,915 111,791 
Linn 54,31 6 8768 S63 G2. SER --288 14,240 3,245 18.9 65.2 16,321 683 55,376 ,364 
Marion 101,401 86 348 45.3 1.1 31.7 10.4 25,260 3,147 19.0 75.0 29,427 67.7 118,169 111,978 
Multnomah 471,537 1,112 328 903 3.0 34.6 11.7 130,685 3,651 26.0 86.9 156,889 63.0 ,367 862,561 
Polk 26,317 3 37. OS 06 23 2 7,040 3,096 17.7 57.0 7,957 63.7. 17,507 11,319 
Umatilla 41,703 13 60.2 374 26 31.0 10.6 10,500 3,356 22.3 66.1 12,662 54.7 60,659 38,310 
Washington 61,269 SO S63 S08 O63 S816. 0S . 19008. 35: 243 75.7 19,092 76.9 60,067 47,043 
Yamhill 33,484 a? 4 Ss Os... es tes 8,725 2,876 14.6 72.1 10,261 69.1 32,625 29,698 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION ®3 July 1, 1957—1,769,000—an increase of 16.3% from 1950 Census. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C2 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL IN IN _-ESTAB. STAB. | ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. teres & sete Products............. 198 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW obacco Manufactures................ .s 
%, %, -99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Textile Mill Products................. 11 
('50) ('50) $1,000 $1,000 Apparel & Related Products........... 21 
Lumber & Wood Products............. 666 
The State 576,510 22.7 121 5,870 911 278 114,464 447,741 1,037,456 67,811 Furniture & Fixtures.................. 12 
Pulp, Paper & Products............... 37 
Benton 11,127 185 12.0 150 26 3 1,809 6,799 14,831 1,663 Printing & Publishing................. 45 
Clackamas 32,246 26.0 17.7 284 36 7 4,411 17,642 44,219 4,215 Chemicals & Products.... 21 
Clatsop 11,808 27.8 6.0 105 15 11 2,802 9,616 16,029 648 premennameaeiiam ey  <-w l lalle a 5 
Columbia 8,595 41.3 17.8 113 14 7 2,486 9,351 US | Se re re oe ve toe ae 
Coos 16,661 41.1 7.3 303 35 13 6,290 25,826 52,601 7,896 Rubber Products. .............+se00+5 4 
Leather & Leather Products............ 4 
Deschutes 8,597 25.7 13.0 70 11 3 1,331 4,728 10,797 459 Stone, Clay & Glass Products 15 
Jackson 20,145 23.2 13.4 259 42 11 390 17,629 7,636 2,815 > reser Soe hyo -vbelots py aaad a da 33 
Klamath 15,952 20.5 13.8 72 17 10 3,348 13,926 26,571 1,507 orm UBETIES.-............ 
Lane 45,256 29.1 7.9 700 =: 104 28 12,155 49,544 109,063 8,080 Fabricated Metal Products............ 46 
Linn 18,870 35.2 16.4 257 38 15 5,904 24,201 53,971 2,980 Machinery, except Elec........ : 37 
Marion 36,262 15.7 18.4 256 41 9 4,252 14,658 39,821 2,002 pase Moachinery.................. 12 
Multnomah 189,961 17.6 1.9 1,180 259 79 30,922 118,783 315,481 11,405 ransportation Equipment............. 13 
Polk 9,555 31.2 23.2 113 13 7 2,604 9,114 21,373 907 Instruments & Related Products........ 4 
Umatilla 607 11.4 20.1 67 19 7 2,172 8,178 16,755 1,684 Misc, Manufactures .................: 15 
Washington 22,186 18.2 20.2 189 18 6 2,501 8,393 27,288 1,379 ‘ — 
Yamhill 12,001 21.4 26.5 150 15 4 1,783 6,304 12,935 All Manufacturing. ................. 1,189 


(Continued on page 312) 
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LABOR and MFG. (Cont.) 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Establishments.................. 5,870 
Establishments with an Average of: 
100-249 Employese.............60655 185 
250-499 Baemployees. .....cccccccccses 63 
500-999 Employees..............-+.+:. 28 
1,000-2,499 Employees............... 2 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ”*: 92. 98 


Oregon mineral production in 1955 was 
valued at $31,736,000, a decrease of 
1.6% from 1954. (An increase of 7% 
from 1955 was attained in 1956.) In 
value of U.S. production by states 
Oregon ranked 40th, producing 0.2% 
of the total. The principal minerals in 
order of value were sand and gravel, 
stone, cement, and nickel. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 30,261,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
volume, 1953—total 433,809, softwood 
424,721, hardwood 9,088; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 3,560, softwood 
3,481, hardwood 79; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 9,808, softwood 9,791, hard- 
wood 17. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 80,973, 
softwood 78,298, hardwood 2,675; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 686, soft- 
wood 658, hardwood 28; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 1,609, softwood 1,606, 
hardwood 3. 


WATER ”° 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Streams rather fully .appropriated in 
the state as a whole, and additional 
water must be provided by storage. 
Probably no overdeveloped ground water 
areas. Ground water levels about nor- 
mal.” (Urban Land Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
OREGON *° 


(Only utilities of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 
CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER CO. 
216 W. Main St., Medford. 
Electric only. 


PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT CO. 
920 S. Sixth Ave., Portland. 
Electric only. 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
621 S. Alder St., Portland. 
Electric only. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:"* Privately owned 4; pub- 
licly owned 4; federal projects 5. 
NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:"? Natural gas 
3; liquid-petroleum gas 6. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 108. 

TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"* 2,394,000 kw. 
GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 


PLANT LOCATION 


61 (kw.):=* 1958—129,600; 1961—S55,- 
000. Total—184,600. 

WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):™ Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 2,104,000; utilities 
2,085,000; industrial 19,000. Undevel- 
oped—6,293,000. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Eugene 1, 2, 8, 9 

Portland 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
32. Ts, 34,.35 

Salem 1, 2, 8 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

2. Oregon Electric Ry., P.O. Box 571, 
Portland 7, Ore. 

3. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th 
St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

5. Portland Traction Co., 1635 S. E. 
Water Ave., Portland 14, Ore. 

6. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., 
P.O. Box 571, Portland 7, Ore. 

7. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

9. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle, Wash. 

10. Alaska Airlines, Inc., 2320 Sixth 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 

11. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

12. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

13. Pacific Northern Airlines, 1223 4th 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

14. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 

15. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ¥° 


There are 9 Class I and 28 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER ™ 


Shaver Transportation Co., 4900 N.W. 

Front Ave., Portland 10, Ore. 
Service: Columbia River from Celilo 
to mouth; Willamette River from 
Newberg to mouth. 

Tidewater-Shaver Barge Lines, 2609 

N.E. Marine Drive, Portland 11, Ore. 
Service: Portland to Oregon City, 
Ore., on the Willamette River; Port- 
land to Pasco and Kennewick, Wash., 
and Astoria, Ore., to Ilwaco, Wash., 
on the Columbia River, and mouth of 
Snake River to East Pasco, Wash., on 
the Snake River. 

Western Transportation Co., 550 N.W. 
Front Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 
Service: Columbia R. and tributaries. 





HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Portland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—2,218 

New Orleans, La.—2,653 

New York, N. Y.—3,053 

San Francisco, Calif—676 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS? 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 41,356 .022 
Franchise Tax 595,206 .322 
Income Tax 
Corporation 
Excise Tax 24,505,391 13.245 
Personal Income 
Tax 80,967,580 43.761 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 


Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 2,170,291 1,173 


Gasoline Tax 34,142,333 18.453 
Fuel Use Tax 77,109 041 
Severance Tax 
Timber Tax 470,943 -255 
Motor Vehicle Fees 


13,919,191 7.523 
11,479,112 6.204 
219,813 -119 
4,764,747 2.575 


Motor Carriers Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 


Inheritance Tax 3,377,215 1.825 
Gift Tax 227,279 -123 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 18,105,912 
Total $185,022,135* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page in Appendix. 

LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
12; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—44. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 12-31-57, (000,000’s) RE- 
SOURCES $1,986.0, DEPOSITS $1, 
800.6.™ 

Oregon is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12.2? State-wide branch banking.™* 
10 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.™* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Two principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
12-31-57:™ 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PORT- 
LAND, S. W. Fifth, Sixth and Stark, 
Portland, Ore., C. B. Stephenson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $20,000, Surplus $30,000, 
Deposits $788,569. 

THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF PORTLAND, Broadway and 
Sixth at Stark, Portland 8, Ore., E. C. 
Sammons, Pres., (000’s) Capital $20,000, 
Surplus $20,000, Deposits $747,727. 











INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE *” 
Eugene 


FRED M. BRENNE, Mgr., C. of C., 230 
East Broadway. 
Portland 
EUGENE R. ARRSIEWS, Mgr. Industries 
Bags. C. of C 
CALLAHAN, Mgr. of Properties, 
Union Pacific R.R. Co., 811 Pittock Block. 
LOUIS P._ GROWNEY, Indust. Devel. En- 
Pacific poper & Light Co., 404 


dg 

A. N. HOSS, Manager, Area Development, 
Portland General Electric Co., 621 S. W. 
Alder St. 

JULIUS R. JENSEN, Executive Director, 
Dept. of Planning and Revemagenees, State 
of Oregon, State Office Bldg 

ALAN R. MELLIS, Area Deveio ment Con- 

sultant, Portland Electric Co., 

621 S. W. Alder St. 


Salem 


STANLEY GROVE, Mgr., C. of C., Cottage 
and Court Sts. 


General 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 J1 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 


US. State 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 236.59 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 176.73 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 175.16 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 159.07 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 229.73 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 220.01 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials, 
en fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index cf wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period 


GENERAL 


EDUCATION *?:*? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 362,000, elementary 257,000, 
secondary 105,000. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 15,221, elementary 10,200, second- 
ary 5,021. Average annual teacher's 
salary, 1954—State $4,163 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 25 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 21 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954—Elementary 1,- 
065, secondary 223. Annual expenditure 


Pacific States—OREGON 


per pupil, 1954—State $337 (U.S. $265). 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 22,101, elementary 17,635, 
secondary 4,466. Teachers, 1954—805. 
Average number of pupils per teacher 
—27. Number of private schools, 1954 
—Elementary 97, secondary 28. 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 33,526, trade and industrial schools 
10,963. Expenditures, 1956—Total $1,- 
705,000, trade and industrial schools 
$681,000. 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 36,121, 
male 22,489, female 13,632. Faculty, 1956 
—Total 3,476, male 2,656, female 820. 
Number of institutions, 1954—Public 6, 
private 16. Degrees conferred, 1956— 
Bachelors and Ist professionals 3,581, 
masters 655, doctorates 107. Value of 
school plants, 1954—$93,358,000. En- 
dowments, 1954—$10,033,000. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *' Sportsmen 
using 1956—Fishermen 755,000, hunt- 
ers 243,000; big game taken 65,000. 
STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 164, acreage 57,673. 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 335, acreage 9,849. 
LICENSES ISSUED (1957):*! Fishing 
355,000, hunting 273,000. 

DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
68,285. 

GOLF COURSES: * Private—9-hole 11, 
18-hole 11. Semi-private—9-hole 22, 18- 
hole 7. Municipal—9-hole 3, 18-hole 6. 
BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 73,000. Total power boats 85,- 
986; percent of U.S. total 1.46. 


SKIING: ¥*° 

Bachelor Butte, 22 miles from Bend. 

Hoodoo Ski Bowl, 44 miles from Bend. 

Mount Hood Ski Bowl, Government Camp. 

Multopor, Government Camp. 

Spout Springs Ski Area, 45 miles from Pen- 
dleton. 

Summit Ski Area, Government Camp. 

Timberline Lodge, Government Camp. 

Tomahawk Ski Bowl, 15 miles from Kla- 
math Falls. 
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Willamette Pass, 65 miles from Eugene. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950):*" Baseball—3 minor league teams. 


MEDIA*™ 

NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
22, Sunday 8; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 604,000, Sunday 586,000. 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 96; 
AM 66, FM 10, TV 20. 


MEDICINE 

FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 63; with 100 beds or more 
14; with 300 beds or more 4. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 6,067; per 
100,000 estimated population 343.0. 
PHYSICIANS: ** Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—126. 

DENTISTS: *™* Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—72. 

HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 164,362. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 145,259. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) ™2 


State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 349.7 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 139.8 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 108.5 106.3 
BOGIES 0 650.6 6 oleh ona censsde 60.2 56.7 
Certain diseases of early infancy 30.1 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 26.5 28.2 
eral arteriosclerosis. . 20.7 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 12.1 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 12.3 12.6 
Cisshosis of liver.........:cse0- 8.3 10.7 


POLITICS 

ELECTED OFFICIALS: *? Governor— 
Mark Hatfield, R.; U.S. Senate—2 D.; 
U.S. House—3 D., 1 R. State Senate— 
19 D., 11 R.; State House—33 D., 27 R. 
PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956): *! To- 
tal 736,000; Democrat 329,000; Republi- 
can 406,000. Civilian population of vot- 
ing age, November 1, 1956—1,075,000; 
percent voted 68.5. 














CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES Yo , OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ’ 2 _Temperature 
F = ¢ 
=- = 5 2 s z 
STATION | Cee ee s E oo = 2s 3 zs 
ram oe ce ee ‘io 23 34236: 
2 a = = = = me = = z = z e 3 a e < a “ ? z } 
ee ee “OR ee SE ee eek ae Sk a 
@3 3 3 2 #8 8) 800 oO Pee 2S Se Se eee 
Astoria 8 44.0 36.1 66.7 54.8 51 . 13.2 1.07 759 29 54 85 74 ~ bg 7 £8 28 T- 8 -.2ee 
Baker (U) ’52 3446 32.3 15.9 84.2 51.0 46 - 2. 88 10.0 11.3 40.4 481 168 41 83 122 136 103 45 3 15 156 6 
Burns (U) 4140 35.5 12.2 87.3 52.2 46 1.4 .25 10.2 15.6 48.2 72 32 a -« aa aan 89 17 7 20183 7 
Eugene 361 44.8 31.6 82.4 50.7 52 60 .26 375 S$.7 83 S87 SS 79 198 143 3 55 12 62 * 
Meacham 4050 32.0 17.7 77.3 49.0 43 4.3 46 33.2 33.2 1573 79 42 oe 88 204 es 46 28 3174 5 
Medford 1312 44.6 29.8 88.8 54.7 54 +S eae 2 | 18.1 4.2 83 87 44 =e" 118 167 3 44 46 79 * 
Pendleton 1492 36.9 24.2 89.0 59.9 52 cede -eoce. S$ 2 - 222 BS We. ae ay 104 166 100 7 2 22 87 3 
Portland (U) 30 44.2 34.7 79.2 57.8 54 eit bees eee Se ee: eee 21 66 69 225 149 3 26 8 22 0 
Portland 21 43.3 31.5 79.2 55.3 53 11-26 2-28 6.1 .42 35.2 Se ; 82 63 19 65 67 230 ane ae Mager ae 
Roseburg (U) °52 479 47.5 34.5 83.4 54.3 54 ae hig’ 4 ackse . Mee ae ee ee 6.6 87 54 c c c c 133 1 49 14 34 * 
Roseburg 505 47.1 31.8 83.2 51.2 53 4.9 .20 30.5 5.4 9.2 84 54 24 78 105 142 137 3 55 13 66 0 
Salem 195 44.8 31.9 83.2 52.2 53 (* ae 39.8 4.0 6.4 83 54 pe .. 76 199 151 2 38 15 60 * 
Sexton Summit (R) 3836 41.6 30.0 76.4 50.0 48 4.7 .29 30.9 27.6 102.1 . 45 117 177 135 33 168 2114 0 
Troutdale ’52 29 42.2 31.4 80.0 53.1 52 7.2 53 42.9 89 148 63 67 221 164 5 26 13 52 0 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. c: Airport and City combined. t Airport data. *Less than 4. a duets days not shown above. 
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H. Dewayne Kreager, Director, State of Washington Department of Com- 
WASH | NGTON merce and Economic Development, General Administration Building, 


Olympia, Washington. 


STATE LAND AREA (20th) 66,786 Sq. Mi. 








OKANOGAN 











PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


The Cascade mountain range running north from the 
Columbia River to the Canadian border divides Washington 
into its east and west regions. To the east of the Cascades 
and bounded on the north by the Okanogan highlands lie 
the Columbia River plains. The center portion of these 
plains, the Great Bend region, is the driest part of the state. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (23rd) 2,378,963 


(1957 est. 2,722,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION *®*: *? 


Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated 


popu- 


lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Beliingham 34,112 (36.8) 
(2) Bremerton 27,678 (32.9) 
(3) Everett 33,849 (35.1) 

(9) Richland 21,809 (27.1) 
(4) Seattle 467,591 (575.1) 
(5) Spokane 161,721 (189.9) 
(6) Tacoma 143,673 (159.0) 
(7) Vancouver 41,664 (42.5) 
(10) Walla Walla 24,102 (25.9) 
(8) Yakima 38,486 (44.3) 


Toward the southeast the plains are interrupted by the Blue 
West of the Cascades lies the Puget Sound 
basin, and between the basin and the ocean rises the Coast 
mountain range. This range increases in height and rugged- 
ness toward the northwest, forming the Olympic Mountains. 
The Puget Sound basin is bounded on the north by Puget 
Sound leading to the Pacific Ocean. 


Mountains. 


Note—Counties which have neither a population density of at least 25 per square 
mile nor a community of 10,000 or more are not included in the tables below. 











Bl 
MARKETS (1950 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 
POP. PoP. POP. IN- POP. POP. POP. MEDIAN FAMILIES FAMILIES FAMILIES DWELL’S. DOWELL. DWELL. RETAIL BANK 
TOTAL PER CREASE URBAN NON- MEDIAN SCHOOL NUMBER MEDIAN INCOME WITH TOTAL OWNER SALES DEPOSITS 
COUNTY * $a. *40-"50 % WHITE AGE YRS. INCOME OVER WATER, occuP. Occup. $1,000 $1,000 
Mi. % % COM- DOLLARS $5,000 TOILET % (54) (‘56) 
PLETED ('49) ('49) BATH % 

The State 2,378,963* 36 37.0% 63.2% 2.6% 30.9 11.2 625,185 $3,495 23.3% 78.8% 735,746 65.0% 2,873,694 2,697,887 
Benton 51,370 30 326.2 73.2 0.6 27.2 12.1 13,545 4,328 32.9 72.8 14,190 40.4 66,206 30,341 
Chelan 39,301 13 14.2 40.1 0.3 30.4 10.4 10,530 3,151 17.6 62.8 12,484 59.5 57,578 42,328 
Clallam 26,396 15 20.8 42.6 3.7 30.0 10.3 7,045 3,426 21.3 77.2 8,216 68.3 30,513 21,158 
Clark 85,307 135 71.1 55.2 1.2 29.5 10.6 22,610 3,314 18.1 79 25,900 61.7 70,842 53,437 
Cowlitz 53,369 47 32.9 51.9 0.4 28.5 10.5 14,365 3,590 22.8 76.7 16,158 68.0 54,267 37,371 
Franklin 13,563 11 115.0 75.4 8.0 28.8 11.1 3,595 3,917 28.6 75.1 4,191 $2.1 33,067 12,999 
Grays Harbor 53,644 28 0.9 57.4 1.3 32.6 9.7 14,395 3,516 21.3 76. 17,463 67.4 51,013 
Island 11,079 54 81.7 - 1.2 28.2 11.4 2,840 2,580 11.7 64.8 3,352 . 8,712 4,548 
King 732,992 344 45.2 86.9 4.2 32.5 12.1 197,885 3,843 29.1 86.9 236,258 63.2 1,008,056 1,303,851 
Kitsap 75,724 188 70.6 40.6 2.9 30.2 11.3 19,565 53 18.9 82.5 23,185 65.6 78,035 8,584 
Pierce 275,876 165 51.5 66.4 3.1 29.0 10.8 67,295 3,455 21.9 83.1 78,850 66.5 283,244 247,775 
Skagit — 43,273 25 14.9 35.7 1.2 33.7 9.9 10,820 3,027 16.2 73.5 13,269 73.1 52,865 34,397 
Snohomish 111,580 53 25.7 42.9 0.7 31.9 10.2 30,860 3,190 16.6 77.0 35,895 73.8 123,331 89,610 
Spokane 221,561 126 34.6 82.7 1.4 32.0 11.6 58,510 3,620 25.5 83.5 68,949 66.4 313,703 245,697 
Thurston 44,884 63 20.4 41.3 0.7 31.3 11.0 12,335 ’ 21.6 75.8 14,497 71.3 52,640 55,229 
Walla Walla 40,135 31 31.4 68.0 1.4 31.5 11.3 10,215 3,387 22.8 80.2 11,858 60.0 47,170 41,541 
Whatcom 66,733 31 10.6 $1.1 1.6 31.9 10.2 17,890 2,955 15.1 77.6 21,095 75.3 79,398 52,149 
Whitman 32,469 15 19.3 46.4 0.4 26.5 12.3 ,990 3,707 28.4 79.8 9,067 54.3 34,130 43,035 
Yakima 135,723 32 37.1 47.0 3.6 28.1 9.5 34,540 2,893 15.4 62.0 39. '916 63.6 158,389 94,642 


*ESTIMATED POPULATION 83 July 1, 1957—2,722,000—an increase 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING” 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise Specified) 


of 14.4% from 1950 Census. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN STATE EMPLOYING 20 OR MORE 





EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE 


PROD. VALUE 


CAPITAL Food & Kindred Products 











TOTAL 1N IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. Tobacco Manufactures................ 
COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI TOTAL EMPLOY EMPLOY PROD. WAGES BY NEW Textile Mill Products................. 
To %o 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 Apparel & Related Products........... 
(°50) (°50) $1,000 $1,000 Lumber & Wood Products............. 
Furniture & Fixtures.................. 
The State 840,062 21.2 9.3 4,929 853 301 148,759 594,668 1,549,060 147,130 Pulp, Paper & Products............... 
¥ saan “a3 — ~ ; : ; - r OS er ere 
Benton . ‘ 6 
Chelan 14,292 85 21.6 64 17 4 2,079 8731 29,106 979 © ghemicale & Coal Products =e perevedeiage 
Clallam 9,473 38.5 8.4 120 22 6 2,871 13,032 37,592 4,372 aoe 
Clark 28,955 29.7 10.0 134 15 18 7,004 27,216 88,032 10,190 Leather & coe A pt ame hier: 
Cowlitz 19,352 46.0 4.0 161 17 3 ‘Fale (32500 = A ee ee ee eee 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products.......... 
Franklin 5,303 5.7 10.3 17 1 ¥ 96 318 908 81 Primary Metal Industries 
Grays Harbor 20,332 43.2 4.9 203 35 20 6,870 26,375 51,868 3,865 Fabricated Metal Products. . 
and 2,733 10.1 23.6 34 1 118 310 699 56 Machinery, except Elec... . 
Kine 281,827 20.4 2.0 1,447 300 80 54,931 220,541 520,928 21,823 eee ee 
Kitsap 22\816 37.3 5.1 81 6 1 690 2,326 5,003 47 neon boomy b$00e¢reac mes 
Pierce 83,037 22.1 4.4 432 95 41 14,090 55,674 145,873 7,504 Ate en Ne ea , 
Skagit 13,799 23.3 17.3 158 3:26 9 g18n 12.196 37607 3366 [ooh Products... 
Snohomish 37,081 27.8 9.8 294 42 22 «8,101 31,090 78,884 33,947 Se ene Pree Ts Se gers 


“d”’ denotes figures withheld to avoid disclosure of operations of individual establishments. 
(Continued on page 315) 


All Manufacturing 


BY 


MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1954) C1 











Pacific States—WASHINGTON 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING™ (Cont) 


(1954 Data Unless Otherwise »pecified) 











EMPLOY. EMPLOY. EMPLOY. MANUF. MANUF. MANUF. AVERAGE PROD. VALUE CAPITAL 
TOTAL iL IN ESTAB. ESTAB. ESTAB. NUMBER WORKERS ADDED EXPEND. 

COUNTY (50) MANUF. AGRI. TOTAL EMPLOY. EMPLOY. PROD. WAGES BY NEW 

% % 20-99 OVER 100 WORKERS YEAR MANUF. $1,000 

(‘50) (‘50) $1,000 $1,000 

The State 840,062 21.2 9.3 4,929 853 301 148,759 594,668 1,549,060 147,130 
Spokane 79,347 15.4 5.2 330 66 24 10,757 43,888 135,949 5,296 
Thurston 15,890 21.3 93 104 15 6 2,798 11,537 26,744 2,708 
Walla Walla 14,529 7.4 15.3 44 9 4 837 3,002 9,789 358 
Whatcom 22,901 18.2 19.7 164 30 11 3,962 15,281 40,199 26,203 
Whitman 12,143 3.0 26.4 19 2 i 96 290 869 22 
Yakima 44,255 89 30.7 165 44 10 3,889 13,864 39,781 2,194 





RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS ?* 92: 08 


Washington mineral production in 1955 
was valued at $67,334,000, an increase of 
26.3 from 1954. (A decrease of 8% from 
1955 occurred in 1956.) In value of U.S. 
production Washington ranked 30th, pro- 
ducing 0.43% of the total. The princi- 
pal minerals in order of value were 
sand and gravel, cement, stone, and zinc. 


FORESTS ”* 


Total forest land, 1953, 23,868,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 315,067, soft- 
wood 306,712, hardwood 8,355; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 2,417, soft- 
wood 2,353, hardwood 64; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 4,462, softwood 4,428, 
hardwood 34. Growing stock in millions 
of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 65,- 
221, softwood 62,283, hardwood 2,938; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 641, 
softwood 614, hardwood 27; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 782, softwood 776. 
hardwood 6. 


WATER ”® 


Although water supply is an important 
industrial development factor, a local- 
ized report is impossible in this general 
survey. 


“Large over-all water supply with sur- 
plus in the west and local or regional 
deficiency in the east. Large additional 
developments of ground water and sur- 
face water can be made.” (Urban Land 
Institute) 


POWER and FUEL 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
1956:" Privately owned 2; publicly 
owned 21; federal projects 6. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, BY TYPE, 1958:** Natural gas 
7; liquid-petroleum gas 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 49. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL’ ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, DECEMBER 
31, 1957:"° 4,904,000 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1958- 


61 (kw.):®* 1958—898,250; 1959—397,- 
000; 1960—1,491,500; 1961—270,000. 
Total—3,056,750. 


FUEL PRODUCTION, 1956:*° Bitumi- 
nous and lignite coal—473,000 short 
tons, 0.09% of national total. 


WATER POWER, 1956 (kw.):®* Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 4,166,000; utilities 
4,138,000; industrial 27,000. Undevel- 
oped—18,723,000. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
WASHINGTON © 

(Only wiltition of $5,000,000 or more annual 
revenue included) 


PUBLIC UTILITY peat NO. 1 OF 
SNOHOMISH COUN 
3030 Calby St., oa 
Electric only. 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Bellevue. 
Electric only. 


SEATTLE, er Ant OF 
LIGHT: CITY OF 
1015 Thind Ave., Seattle 4. 

Electric only. 


TACOMA, LIGHT DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES, CITY OF 

3628 So. 35th St., Tacoma 2. 

Electric only. 


WASHINGTON NATURAL GAS CO. 
1507 Fourth Ave., Seattle 11. 
Gas only. 


WASHINGTON WATER POWER CO. 
W. 825 Trent Ave., Spokane 1. 
Electric only. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Bellingham 1, 2, 3, 10 

Bremerton 3 

Everett 1, 2, 3 

Richland 3, 6, 12 

Seattle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6, 10 to 19 incl. 

Spokane 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15 

Tacoma 1, 2, 3, 6 (For airlines, see 
Seattle, Wash.) 

Vancouver 2, 3, 6, 8 (For airlines, see 
Portland, Ore.) 

Walla Walla 3, 6, 10, 12 

Yakima 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 


RAILROADS *? 


1. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 


2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 
4, Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 3, 
Quebec, Canada 
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MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (1954) ©2 


Total Esta’ MeL ig das 650m cae kG 4,929 
tablishments with an Average of. 
250-499 Em: OO ks sek ees cad kewae 75 
500-999 Employees.............+.5+5 29 
1,000-2,499 Employees............... 7 
2) 500 or more PER. os <05s vccce 5 





5. Pacific Coast R.R., 404 Union St., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

6. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

7. Spokane International R.R., Box 
2147, Spokane 10, Wash. 

8. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., 
P.O. Box 571, Portland 7, Ore. 

9. Yakima Valley Transportation Co., 
Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore. 


AIRLINES ¥? 


10. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

11. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

12. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 

13. Air Taxi: 
Galvin Flying Service, Boeing Field, 

Seattle, Wash. 
Mamer-Shreck Air Transport, Felts 
Field, Spokane, Wash. 

14. Alaska Airlines, Inc., 2320 Sixth 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 

15. Northwest Orient Aijrlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

16. Pacific Northern Airlines, 1223-4th 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

17. Pan. American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, NY. 

18. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Terminal 
Centre Bldg., Montreal 3, Canada 

19. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ** 


There are 12 Class I and 47 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pass- 
engers with principal offices in the state. 


CARRIERS BY WATER ** 


Black Ball Transport, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
Service: Seattle, Port Townsend, and 
Port Angeles, Wash. 
Foss Launch & Tug Co., 660 W. Ewing 
St., Seattle, Wash. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waterways, and continental U.S. 
coastal ports and possessions. 
Inland Navigation Co., P.O. Box 831, 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Service: Portland to the Dalles, 
Attalia, Wash., Umatilla, Ore., Pasco, 
Wash., and Pacific Coast by arrange- 
ment. 
Puget Sound Freight Lines, Inc., Pier 62, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent 
inland water ports. 
(Continued on page 316) 


Inc., Pier 53, 
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TRANSPORTATION (Cont) 
CARRIERS BY WATER (Cont.) 


Puget Sound Tug and Barge Co., Pier 
58, Seattle, Wash. 
Service: Puget Sound, Pacific Coast, 
and Alaska. 


Upper Columbia River Towing Co., P.O. 
Box 831, Vancouver, Wash. 
Service: Portland on the Willamette 
River to Pasco, Wash., and way points 
on the Columbia River, and Pacific 
Coast by arrangement. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Seattle to: 


Chicago, Ill.—2,121 

New Orleans, La.—2,727 
New York, N. Y.—2,953 
San Francisco, Calif.—862 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS! 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 237,215 .064 
Franchise Tax 1,063,315 -286 


Property Tax 
Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 3,295,058 .886 

Gasoline Tax 54,440,867 14.639 
Motor Vehicles Fees 35, ‘362, 865 9.643 
Included i in Motor a 


7,715,241 2.075 


Motor Carrier Fees 


Cigarette Tax 3,765,953 3.702 
Sales Tax 148. 407, 909 39.907 
Use Tax 11,367,052 3.057 


Business & 
Occupation Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 6,475,513 1.741 
Inheritance Tax 10,047,709 2.702 
tate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 


51,954,233 13.970 
13,175,731 3.543 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 36,964,648 
Total $371,887,028* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table in Appendix. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES REPORTING 
TO FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION, 1956:*' privately owned 2; pub- 
licly owned 21; federal projects 6. 


Washington is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 12." State-wide branch bank- 
ing.™* 


PLANT LOCATION 


7 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations.“* For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Office of Area Development, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 12-31-57:™ 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF SEATTLE, 2nd Ave. at Spring St., 
Seattle 24, Wash., Maxwell Carlson, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,000, Surplus 
$17,000, Deposits $485,209. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, 1414 4th Ave., Seattle, 
Wash., Joshua Green, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$186,031. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
2nd Ave. at Cherry St., Seattle 24, Wash., 
Frank E. Jerome, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$20,000, Surplus $30,000, Deposits $832,- 
136. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 900 2nd 
Ave., Seattle 11, Wash., C. F. Frankland, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$5,000, Deposits $135,025. 


THE OLD NATIONAL BANK OF 
SPOKANE, 428 Riverside, Spokane 1, 
Wash., D. E. Wallace, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $3,750, Surplus $5,500, Deposits 
$135,532. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHING- 
TON, 1123 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash., 
Carl L. Phillips, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,525, Surplus $5,625, Deposits $160,- 
502. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH BY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
GROUP, 1947 to 1956 J1 


1956 Indexes of Unadjusted* Value 
Added by Manufacture (1947 = 100) 





US. State 
Apparel & Related Products 130.80 157.37 
Pulp, Paper & Products 189.12 198,11 
Printing & Publishing 174.16 160.74 
Chemicals & Products 218.02 941.95 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 212.43 150.36 
Primary Metal Industries 224.28 352.13 
Fabricated Metal Products 181.57 159.83 
Machinery, except Elec. 191.07 182.23 
Electrical Machinery 225.30 122.38 
Transportation Equipment 276.88 543.61 


* Unadjusted value added by manufacture repre- 
sents value of products shipped (excluding re- 
sales) during the year less the cost of materials 
— fuel, electric energy, and contract 
work. 


Note—The index of wholesale prices rose 10% in 
this period. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE 2? 


Kennewick 


JOHN F. NEUMAN, i. Port of Kenne- 
wick, P.O. Box 1113. 

Olympia 

SAM BODY, JR., Asst. Director, Washing- 
ton State Dept. of Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development, General Administra- 
tion Bldg. 


A. W. BURCHILL, Industrial Economist, 
Washington State Industry Utilization 
Commission, P.O. Box 705. 

CHARLES J. CROCKER, Industrial Analyst, 
Dept. of Commerce and Economic De- 
velopment, General Administration Bldg. 

Pasco 

DEL C. ISAACSON, Mgr., Port of Pasco, 
P.O. Box 704. 

Seattle 

DENNEY GIVENS, Managing Director, Se- 
attle Area Industrial Council, 215 Colum- 
bia St. 

STEWART G. NEEL, Mgr. of Area Develop- 
ment, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
860 Stuart Bldg. 

South Bend 

BENJAMIN F. SPOOR, Secretary, C. of C., 
116 Water St. 

Spokane 

ALBERT GRUBER, Technical Research An- 
alyst, Washington Water Power Co., 825 
W. Trent Ave. 

HAMILTON OWEN, Industrial Mgr., Spo- 
kane C. of C., 1020 W. Riverside Ave. 

DON W. WALTERS, Managing Engineer, 
Inland Empire Industrial Research, Inc., 
345 Peyton Bldg. 

Tacoma 

M. E. ANDERSON, Mgr., Port of Tacoma 
Industrial Development District, Port of 
Tacoma, P.O. Box 1612. 

OLIVER LARSON, Indust. Mgr., Tacoma C. 
of C., Box 1561. 

Walla Walla 

HOWARD D. BESSIRE, Mgr., Walla Walla 
Port District. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION®"* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 575,706, elementary 426,682, 
secondary 149,024. Teachers, 1957— 
Total 20,775, elementary 13,250, second- 
ary 7,525. Average annual teacher’s 
salary, 1954—State $4,334 (U.S. $3,825). 
Average number of pupils per teacher, 
1957—Elementary, state 32 (U.S. 29), 
secondary, state 20 (U.S. 21). Number 
of public schools, 1954— Elementary 
1,107, secondary 374. Annual expendi- 
ture per pupil, 1954—State $305 (U.S. 
$265). 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS: Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 41,506, elementary 27,679, 
secondary 13,827. Teachers, 1954—1,- 
333. Average number of pupils per 
teacher—31. Number of private schools, 
1954—Elementary 119, secondary 57. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS,  FED- 
ERALLY AIDED: Enrollment, 1956— 
Total 93,047, trade and industrial schools 
34,082. Expenditure, 1956—Total $3.,- 
644,000, trade and industrial schools 
$1,380,000. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION: Enrollment, 1957—Total 51,- 
032, male 33,863, female 17,169. 
Faculty, 1956—Total 4,674, male 3,411, 
female 1,263. Number of institutions, 
1954—Public 14, private 13. Degrees 
conferred, 1956—Bachelors and Ist pro- 
fessionals 5,671, masters 640, doctorates 
154. Value of school plants, 1954— 
$141,643,000. Endowments, 1954—$27,- 
102,000. Institution with $10,000,000 
Washington 


endowment—College of 
State, Pullman. 
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CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES To OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise e 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset A 2 Temperature 
‘ 3 
= > 
= : 3s 6 
STATION Fr E E € E « ma oe a eS 
2s ey 4 2 5 $3,223 
See ee fee tae a2 s 3 
oe ee ee ee eee 
> = = = = 2 - s = 3 > 3 > = Ss - 
G4 12442 LE beat bea 
Ellensburg ’52 1727 32.6 15.6 84.7 54.3 47 - 14 = «214 3 132 363°... 2. - «- 110 156 8114 36 20 160 9 
Kelso ’52 17 43.6 31.1 75.8 50.2 50 . 67 67 41.0 103 16.9 84 65 Waar ies Se Ce Aare en 
North Head ’52 194 46.5 38.0 61.2 53.4 50 9.0 .85 543 2.7 5.2 80 87 28 49 67 208 194.. 44 * 11 0 
Olympia 190 43.3 30.6 76.3 49.2 50 8.6 .66 45.7 8.7 17.0 87 61 -. oo S38 389 199 6 OS S$ oF 
Omak ’52 1228 27.8 14.9 87.9 54.2 47 Ls. 26° 013 O86 ess ss waka ae ae oe eee ae ees 
Port eles ’52 11 43.7 36.5 63.9 51.0 49 cows wese, Se we: Dea eee ee .. «. 62 219 141 5 40 O 16 0 
Seattle (U) 14 45.2 36.2 75.1 56.1 53 cece epee OS SF BS CS C8 SS @ 62.7 wee So 1 15 0 
Seattle (Boeing Fid.) 14 45.0 33.0 76.2 54.1 52 11-26 2-23 5.7 .58 34.2 Ar -. 80 63 be | ae ee es Pe Pie Sa > tee 8 
Seattle-Tacoma 386 43.0 31.4 75.0 52.8 50 cone scoe Oe ee) ee Oy ae ee Sa =< « Se ge be Fae 
Spokane 357 30.2 19.6 82.4 56.8 47 10-12 4-22 2.2 .36 14.9 23.8 63.3 79 39 27 81 89 183 117 20 44 13 143 9 
Stampede Pass (R) 3958 27.5 19.8 67.2 46.5 39 sees eee 14.6 1.29 93.6 90.5 473.4 91 68 .. .. 70 235 203 85 252 0190 4 
Tacoma (U) °52 127 44.2 34.4 73.7 54.9 51 5.9 .61 35.2 5.7 12.1 82 61 21 61 73 185 150 4 30 °* 32 0 
Tatoosh Is. (R) 101 44.9 39.0 59.2 51.7 49 12.0 1.99 75.7 3.8 7.7 83 89 26 47 60 225 195 3 60 0 8 0 
Walla Walla (U) 949 37.7 26.3 89.3 63.0 54 1.8 .28 15.0 83 21.0 75 34 24 85 123 151 106 7 13 36 66 1 
ima 1061 35.9 17.8 89.9 52.9 50 véde- pee: ae 7.2 12.4 281 75 35 34 86 112 161 7210 19 32 154 6 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. ‘Less than 4%. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 564,000, hunt- 
ers 141,000; big game taken 15,000. 


STATE PARK SYSTEMS (1956): ™ 
Number 116, acreage 65,667. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 556, acreage 11,370. 


LICENSES ISSUED (1957):** Fishing 
396,000, hunting 283,000. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): *° 
80,394. 


GOLF COURSES: ™* Private—9-hole 16, 
18-hole 21. Semi-private—9-hole 32, 18- 
hole 10. Municipal—9-hole 6, 18-hole 13. 


BOATS (January 1, 1958): *° Outboard 
motors 170,000. Total power boats 202,- 
084; percent of U.S. total 3.42. 


SKIING: *° 


Hurricane Ridge, National 
Park. 

Mount Baker, 57 miles from Bellingham. 

Mount Spokane, Mount Spokane State 
Park. 

Paradise, Mount Rainier. 

Snoqualmie Summit, 46 miles from Se- 
attle. 

Stevens Pass, 80 miles from Seattle. 

White Pass, 52 miles from Yakima. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS (1958) (in 
cities of 25,000 or more population as of 
1950): *7 Baseball—Minor league teams 
3. Hockey—Minor league teams 1. 


Olympic 


MEDIA** 


NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
27, Sunday 10; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 932,000, Sunday 834,000. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 105; 
AM 79, FM 9, TV 17. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 109; with 100 beds or more 
36; with 300 beds or more 7. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 10,087; per 
100,000 estimated population 370.6. 


PHYSICIANS: ™! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)}—126. 


DENTISTS: ** Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—69. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)—1, 
enrollment 168,889. Blue Shield Medical- 
Surgical Plans in state (1956)—1, enroll- 
ment 189,221. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) K1 





State US. 
Diseases of heart............... 351.3 360.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 148.8 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.............. 10.8 106.3 
DI 504 6s Ke o's eatten’ 62.8 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearlyinfancy . 36.6 38.6 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 
clusive of newborn........... 25.1 28.2 
General arteriosclerosis......... 22.6 19.1 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 13.2 15.7 
enital malformations....... 11.6 12.6 
Cirrhosis of liver............... 8.7 10.7 


POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: *7 Governor— 
Albert Rossellini, D.; U.S. Senate—2 
D.; U.S. House—1 D., 6 R. State Senate 
—35 D., 14 R.; State House—66 D., 
33 R. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE (1956):** To- 
tal 1,151,000; Democrat 523,000; Repub- 
lican 620,000; other 7,000. Civilian pop- 
ulation of voting age, November 1, 1956 
\—1,611,000; percent voted 71.4. 











The Executive's Guide to 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


TRANSPORTATION 


This book is just off the 
press. It covers the newer de- 
velopments in transportation 
practice, points out contem- 
porary aspects of the indus- 
try which may save the 
responsible executive thou- 
sands of dollars in operating 
costs. Fundamental princi- 
ples are discussed as well as 
the practical problems faced 
in day to day business opera- 
tions. 


THOROUGH COVERAGE OF 


®@ Progress in Transportation 

® The Panorama of Transportation 
History 

Ways — Physical Characteristics 
Transport Units 

Vehicle Capacity and Specialization 
Ownership and Leasing of Equip- 
ment 


Common, Contract, and Private 
Carriage 

Government Regulation 

Rates. Tariffs 

Indirect Carriage 

Subsidies 
Selection 
Alternative 


Cloth, $6.50 


of a_ Transportation 


Order Your Copy Now From 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN Books 
DEPARTMENT PL59 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7 
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ALASKA 


CITIES OVER 5,000 POPULATION ™ 


Census of 1950, with 1955 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Anchorage 11,254 (30.0) 
(2) Fairbanks 5,771 (10.0) 
(3) Juneau 5,956 (7.0) 

(4) Ketchikan 5,305 (7.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES” 


Alaska consists of a compact central 
mass and two straggling appendages. 
The three parts are termed Continental 
Alaska, Aleutian Alaska, and the “Pan- 
handle.” The entire southern coast is 
very precipitous, much indented by deep 
fjords, with only slight stretches of beach 
or plain. Its elevation gradually de- 
creases as one travels west toward the 
Aleutians. The western and northern 
coasts are regular in outline with long 
straight beaches. Alaska has mountains, 
plateaus, and lowlands on a grand scale. 
In a broad way, the larger features of 
topography correspond with those of the 
western states. There is a Pacific Moun- 
tain system, a Central Plateau region, a 
Rocky Mountain system, and a Great 
Plains region. Continental Alaska in the 
interior is essentially a vast plateau. A 
maze of islands of the Alexander archi- 
pelago lies off the Panhandle coast. The 
coast range of the Panhandle attains a 
width of 100 miles, but has no well- 
defined crest line. The Aleutian islands 
sweep 1,200 miles or more west-southwest 
from the end of the Alaska peninsula. 


MARKETS” 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
(1950) 


Per sq. mi. 2. 

Increase (1940-1950) 77.4%. 

Urban 34,262; rural 94,381. 

Male 79,472; female 49,171. 

White 92,808; aboriginal 33,863. 
Median Age 25.8 years. 

Median school years completed 11.3. 
Median Income $2,072. 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS (1950) 


Households 31,047. 

Pop. per household 3.25. 

Occupied dwellings 30,329. 

Owner occupied 16,537. 

Dwellings with water, toilet, bath 48.6%. 
Median value (owner occupied) $3,477. 
Median monthly rent $59.24. 


ARCTIC SHELF 


INTERIOR 


o* 
- 
ooo?” 





Al Anderson, Executive Director, Alaska Resource Development Board, P.O. Box 231, 
Juneau, Alaska 


STATE LAND AREA (ist) 571,065 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (49th) 128,643 
(1957 est. 165,000) 
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LABOR AND RAW MATERIALS” 
MANUFACTURING™ 


LABOR FORCE (1950) 


Total (civilian) 46,969; male 34,801, fe- 
male 12,168. 


EMPLOYED PERSONS BY INDUSTRY 
GROUPS (1950) 


Agriculture, forestry and fisheries. . . 5,626 
RES ree Sane aap or 1,338 
ae ee re 5,635 
EE 3,957 
Transportation, communications 

and other public utilities......... 5,413 
Wholesale and retail trade.......... 5,430 
Personal services...............-0. 1,720 
Professional and related services. . . . 3,052 
Public Administration............. 7,193 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES (1954) 


Number of manufacturing 


establishments ae 219 
Wage earners’ annual average 

NR  ancttes aS oa ead oOo ew $3,531 
EE tas can ee teks newend $16,546,000 
Value added by manufacture....... $40,235,000 


MINERALS 


Value, 1956—$23,408,000, ranking 42nd 
among the states. Principal minerals in 
order of value: gold, coal, sand and 
gravel, platinum, group metals. 


FISHERIES 


Catch, 1956—413,000,000 pounds, value 
$36,072,000. 


FORESTS 


Live Saw Timber (1953), coastal Alaska, 
in millions of board feet: Net Volume— 
Total 89,058, softwood 88,951. Net An- 
nual Growth, 1953—128, softwood 127. 
Net Annual Cut, 1952, 86, softwood 86. 


POWER AND FUEL” 


NUMBER OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
IN STATE BY TYPE, 1958: Private 
companies 5; municipal systems 10; rural 
electrification administration, 8; federal 3. 















CLIMATE” 


Pacific States—ALASKA 


Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 

















TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN-. ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES lo % OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset * i Temperature 
8 
STATION | Re eS eee £ » jee : = : 
3 - 4 , = 
ES ae a $ 3 5 3 5 3 i 
5 5s 6h(CUS a + 2 oe a2 2 
Se tas dics See a = a. ase a ,8& © RF 
3 > > > > 3 2 ca aa 5 g 4 s a 5 an 
z = = = = < = = = 3s £ < § & > > § = . 8 § 
S&S 6.8 @ © 4 @ @ 8 @ 2°28 8 2 2.2 2 ea 8 
ALASKA (Northern) 
Anchorage 92 20.4 5.5 65.4 49.1 35 2.7 .40 14.2 10.8 59.7 74 74 41 47 d74d205 103 22 25 10 202 25 
Barrow 22 -8.5 -21.6 46.0 33.3 10 8 .10 4.1 2.2 26.1 b65 b92 . & 13s @ 3. @ 323 
Bethel 10 14.6 -1.1 62.4 46.6 29 4.0 .82 18.1 11.6 62.2 80 87 .. .. 58 241 160 23 20 8 221 78 
Fairbanks 436 -.3 -19.2 70.5 51.2 26 2.2 .29 11.9 13.8 604 69 72 34 45 71 204 112 19 20 48 231 120 
King Salmon 44 21.7 6.5 62.6 46.6 34 4.0 .84 224 7.7 453 77 8 .. .. S9 237 151 15 37 12 205 56 
Kotzebue 10 6 13.7 58.5 46.7 20 1.9 .27 8.0 5.5 41.4 71 86 84 208 11313 22 4 252119 
McGrath 334 11-185 68.0 49.3 25 3.6 .49 19.1 16.7 88.7 69 75 .. .. 63 238 14426 9 28 230 113 
Nome 13 12.9 -1.7 55.4 43.8 26 3.7 39 18.6 11.4 613 80 87 47 28 82 219 133 21 24 2 238 
Northway ’56 1713 -8.5 -25.7 69.8 48.5 22 2.8 .22 11.3 7.7 40.1 67 67 .. .. 45 236 102 11 17 37 247 138 
ALASKA (Southern) 
Annette 110 38.6 30.5 62.5 51.0 45 14.3 4.49 96.5 13.7 52.6 76 80 43 265 22117 20 15 86 0 
Cold Bay 33.5 24.7 54.4 45.4 38 - 43 1.34 33.2 60 41.7 90 92 12 303 20112 41 *163 2 
Cordova 40 32.4 17.6 60.1 46.4 38 - 15.5 4.19 98.6 27.4 125.7 81 87 53 260 21637 11 8 193 23 
Galena ’52 120 -9 17.7 69.2 51.0 25 - 28 .18 14.6 88 51.2 70 73 72 216 12617 11 23 232 113 
Juneau (U) 80 33.5 25.5 61.9 50.1 42 13.0 4.13 90.2 pa. ger ee ee, see ee ee ee oe ee ee 
uneau 15 31.2 21.1 62.4 47.0 40 - 84 2.98 55.9 17.5 92.1 79 76 30 28 45 281 222 24 21 22 148 12 
St. Paul Island 22 29.9 22.9 49.3 42.4 35 3.4 1.02 24.2 12.7 54.7 b87 b96 .. .. 25 271 199 19 0189 #4 
Yakutat 28 33.0 19.9 58.6 468 39 .... .... 19.9 4.96 134.1 40.4 2109 82 84 40 280 223 50 32 5174 12 
U: Urban site. b: Recorded 30 mins. later. “Less than 4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN TAXES and LABOR LAWS INDUSTRIAL 
STATE, 1958: None. DEVELOPMENT“ 
TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING All material on taxes and labor laws 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC UTIL- presented herein was compiled by and FISHERIES 


ITIES IN STATE (1958): 98,424 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
61 (kw): 1959—600; 1960—16,820; 1961 
—320. Total—17,740. 


WATER POWER (1958) (kw): Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 65,970; utilities 
49,490; industrial 16,480. Estimated Un- 
developed—19,000,000 (preliminary sur- 
vey, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Alaska). 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES SERVING ALASKA™ 


(Only utilities with 3,000 or more customers 
included) 


ALASKA ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
Juneau. 
Customers: 3,150. 


ANCHORAGE PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Anchorage. 
Customers: 8,826. 


CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSN. 
Anchorage. 
Customers: 10,584. 


FAIRBANKS MUNICIPAL SYSTEM 
Fairbanks. 
Customers: 4,822. 


KETCHIKAN PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Ketchikan. 
Customers: 3,142. 


TRANSPORTATION” 


RAILROADS 
Miles of road (1956) 565. 


AIR CARRIERS 
11 certified scheduled. 


AIRPORTS 
Public (1957) 161. 


HIGHWAYS 
System total 3,594 miles. 


copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—-425 13th St., N.W. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts in Appendix. 


FINANCE” 


NUMBER OF BANKS—18. 


TOTAL ASSETS $176,600,000; CAPI- 
TAL, SURPLUS, UNDIVIDED PROF- 
ITS, and RESERVES — $9,200,000; 
DEPOSITS $166,600,000. (1956.) 


Two largest commercial banks, 


(12-31-57): 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AN- 
CHORAGE, 632 Fourth Ave., Anchor- 
age, D. H. Cuddy, Ch. of Bd. and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $600, Surplus $600, De- 
posits $38,958. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ALASKA in 
ANCHORAGE, 446 Fourth Ave., 
Anchorage, E. E. Rasmuson, Ch. of Bd. 
and Pres., (000’s) Capital $500, Surplus 
$500, Deposits $31,098. 


The Alaska fisheries still constitute the 
number one resource industry and fur- 
nish the greatest single source of employ- 
ment to Alaskan people outside of 
defense construction. During recent years 
the salmon industry has suffered devastat- 
ing reverses which have seen the number 
of salmon canneries operating in Alaska 
decrease from 108 in 1950 to 77 in 1956. 
Part of this decrease is due to a con- 
solidation of certain operations, but the 
major portion of the reduction in operat- 
ing canneries is due to the decreased 
salmon runs and a sharp reduction in 
the fishing effort. 


TIMBER 

Forests have become the number two 
resource industry, replacing the tradition- 
al role played by the mining industry. 
For the first time in the last two decades, 
Alaska’s vast timber resources are at- 
tracting more than the passing interest 
of pulp and paper manufacturers. 


MINING 
The mining industry during the past two 
years has been able to hold its own. 


TOURISM 

Of Alaska’s resources, the two with the 
best chances of immediate development 
are timber and tourism. The tourist in- 
dustry is vital and important—it will 
generate other industry by focusing the 
personal attention of every visitor on the 
possibilities of Alaska. 


PETROLEUM 

Alaska’s third “growth industry” is petro- 
leum. The major petroleum companies 
of the United States are spending literal- 
ly millions of dollars in exploration and 
prospecting programs. 
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GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS:* Enrollment, 1957 
—Total 33,916, elementary 28,512, sec- 
ondary 5,404. Teachers, 1957—Total 
1,524, elementary 1,256, secondary 268. 
Average annual teacher’s salary, 1954— 
State $5,016 (U.S. $3,825). Number of 
public schools, 1954—Elementary 128, 
secondary 30. Annual expenditure per 
pupil, 1954—State $411 (U.S. $265). 
Number of high school graduates, 1954 
—577. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS:®* Number of 
private schools, 1954—Elementary 14, 
secondary 2. 


INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION:™ University of Alaska, Fair- 
banks. Enrollment, 1957—Total 645. 
Faculty, 1957—Total 70. 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL FORESTS: *! Sportsmen 
using in 1956—Fishermen 50,000, hunt- 
ers 44,000; big game taken 7,600. 


ALASKA — PUERTO RICO 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS 
(1955): ** Number 7, acreage 436. 


DUCK STAMPS (7/1/57 to 6/30/58): ** 
9,796. 


MEDIA* 

NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 
6, Sunday 1; Net Paid Circulation— 
Daily 49,000, Sunday 4,000. 
COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 19; 
AM 14, TV 5. 


MEDICINE 

FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)—Total 19; with 100 beds or more 
1. Beds (general and short-term)—965. 
PHYSICIANS: *' Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—49. 


DENTISTS: *' Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—25. 





HEALTH INSURANCE: ™ Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in state (1956)— 
None shown as AHA approved; enroll- 
ment 9,909 in plans of other states. Blue 
Shield Medical-Surgical Plans in state 
(1956)—None shown as AHA approved. 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FOR THE 
10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH (1956) 2 


State U.S. 

Diseases of heart............... 112.1 350.5 
Malignant neoplasms........... 37.9 147.9 
Vascular lesions affecting central 

nervous system.............. 30. 106.3 
PS SEE See 134.0 56.7 
Certain diseases ofearly infancy . 69.9 38.6 « 
Influenza and pneumonia, ex- 

clusive of newborn........... 37.4 28.2 

eneral arteriosclerosis,......... 2.4 19.1 

SUID. oc wie cc cccccs 3.4 15.7 
Congenital malformations....... 10.7 12.6 
Ciesmasie Of Uver........ccccees 5.8 10.7 
POLITICS 


ELECTED OFFICIALS: **? Governor— 
William A. Egan, D.; U.S. Senate—2 
D.; U.S. House—1 D. State Senate—17 
D., 2 R., 1 still contested as of Jan. 25; 
State House—33 D., 5 R., 2 Independent. 





PUERTO RICO 


LAND AREA 3,423 Sq. Mi. 
POPULATION (1950) 2,210,703 


(1957 est. 2,272,000) 





PHYSICAL FEATURES* 


Puerto Rico is one of a chain of islands, each of which is the summit of a submerged 
mountain. Its surface consists of plains from the mountains to the sea, while the interior 
and much the larger portion of the area consists of irregular series of mountain ranges. 
These ranges extend from east to west across the island, but are broken in formation, 
with intervening valleys of surpassing fertility. The rivers afford an abundance of water 
power and a supply for irrigation of the coastal plains and for the towns. 


Robert Gray, Acting Director of Industrial Development, Puerto Rico 
Economic Development Administration, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION ®* 


Census of 1950. Left marginal numeral 
indicates location of city on map. 


(2) Arecibo 28,659 

(4) Caguas 33,759 

(1) Mayaguez 58,944 
(3) Ponce 99,492 

(5) Rio Piedras 132,438 
(5) San Juan 224,767 








CULEBRA ; 





























MARKETS” 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
(1950) 


Per sq. mi. 646. 

Increase 1940-1950, 18.3%. 

Urban 894,813, rural 1,315,890. 
Male 1,110,946, female 1,099,757. 
White 1,762,411, non-white 446,948. 
Median age 18.4. 

Median school years completed 3.7. 
Median income $378. 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 
(1950) 


Households 429,429. 

Population per household 5.07. 

Occupied dwellings 431,300. 
Owner occupied 282,172. 


With running water, private toilet and 
bath 15.1%. 


Median value (owner occupied) $667. 
Median monthly rent $10.91. 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING” 


Total civilian labor force (1950) 591,909 
Employment Status (1957) (000’s): 


Employed 552; Male 409, Female 143. 
Working 530; Male 395, Female 134. 
Unemployed 84; Male 64, Female 20 


EMPLOYED PERSONS BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


(1950) 

WE. snian cécnvt ewihbbesoercs 4 en 560,271 
Agriculture, Forestry & Fisheries . 215,978 
I 06 Ca6.a6 6406466650 wp 27,019 
Manufacturing. . bas 92,564 

Transportation, Communications & 
other Public Utilities ............ 31,078 
le & R — MED wecescevs 68,249 
Personal Services..............++++ 43,232 
Professional & Re Related Services..... 34,012 
Public Administration.............. 24,642 


NET INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 
(1957) 83 (in millions of $) 


AM fendemmtehets sc ow ccc cc ccccccccecs $1,007 
BE a n.602 Gocccedessceerees 152 
pe cgecaa Pues oda tid ebedededteces 61 
SEF POET OT 91 
Manufacturing & Mining.......... 215 
Food & Kindred | 47 
Tobacco Products...............-: 10 
Apparel & Textiles................ 57 
Chemicals & Allied Products....... 9 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products...... 14 
Metal Products & Machinery....... 29 
All other manufactures....... ..... 49 
Contract Construction............. 42 
Transportation & other Public 
WES Stadacice hawecwle el sae ¥ 88 
, ee are 179 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate.. 94 
I Gr wid dead oo tie-d A oa 66 b,0 0h 69 
Commonwealth Government....... 134 
From rest of the World............ 34 


SUGAR PRODUCTION (1957)®* 
Total sugar. cane harvested 8,709,000 
tons. 


Blackstrap molasses produced 52,566,000 
gals. 
IMPORT AND EXPORT (1957)** 


Merchandise imports $732,898,280. 
Merchandise exports $457,887,545. 





PUERTO RICO 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS*™ 


(1956) Production—Total $16,395,000, 
cement $14,065,000, stone $2,556,000. 


WATER™ 


All major urban centers of the Common- 
wealth have adequate pure water sup- 
plied by the Aqueduct and Sewer Author- 
ity. Industries requiring unusually large 
quantities of water will find it desirable 
to provide their own deep wells. 


POWER AND FUEL” 


ELECTRIC POWER: Provided by the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, 
which operates 20 hydroelectric plants 
and 4 steam plants with an over-all rated 
capacity of 320,000 kilowatts, intercon- 
nected by a well-developed high-tension 
grid. Capacity is continuously main- 
tained well in advance of expanding de- 
mands. The present system provides de- 
pendable single-phase and 3-phase 60- 
cycle a.c. from 115 volts to 110 kilo- 
volts. Rates are comparable to those in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. 


FUEL: Various types are available for 
industrial process heating. Diesel oil and 
kerosene as well as liquid petroleum gas 
are locally produced. 


TRANSPORTATION” 


OCEAN FREIGHT SERVICE—Between 
the UNITED STATES and Puerto 
Rico 

MAJOR STEAMSHIP LINES: 

Alcoa 

Bull 
Isbrandtsen 
Waterman 
Lykes 


AIR TRANSPORTATION—Between the 
UNITED STATES and Puerto Rico 


AIRLINES: 
Passenger and cargo: 
Delta 
Eastern 
Pan American 
Cargo service only: 
Riddle 
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AIRPORTS 


San Juan International Airport: 77 
flights, 1,700 passengers daily. Also air- 
ports in Ponce and Mayaguez. 


RAILROADS 


Puerto Rico’s railroads are largely de- 
voted to sugar transportation. 


HIGHWAYS”? 
Primary highway system (1956) 550 
miles. Paved roads 3,200 miles. 


TAXES” 


Neither corporate nor personal Federal 
income taxes apply in Puerto Rico. Man- 
ufacturers of most products are eligible 
for exemption from nearly all local taxes. 
Under Puerto Rico’s Industrial Incentives 
Act of 1954, manufacturing concerns that 
qualify are granted tax exemptions from 
corporate income tax for their first 10 
years of operation; from personal income 
tax on dividends or distribution of part- 
nership profits to persons with residence 
in Puerto Rico out of earnings of tax- 
exempt business, accrued during its first 
seven years of operation; from property 
taxes for 5 to 10 years; and from all 
other municipal levies for 10 years. Man- 
ufacturers are allowed excise tax exemp- 
tions on raw materials, manufacturing 
equipment, and machinery used in pro- 
duction. 


For detailed information write Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, 666 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FINANCE™ 


NUMBER OF BANKS 10. Assets $479,- 
400,000; capital, surplus, undivided prof- 
its and reserves $50,700,000; deposits 
$374,200,000. (1956.) 


Two largest commercial banks 
(12-31-57): 


BANCO CREDITO Y AHOVIO PON- 
CENO, Plasa Degetan Ponce; Angel A. 
Sanz, Pres.; (000’s) Capital $3,500, Sur- 
plus $2,850, Deposits $77,379. 


BANCO POPULAR DE PUERTO 
RICO, Tetuan 206 (25) San Juan; Rajael 
Carrion, Jr., Pres.; (000’s) Capital $3,800, 
Surplus $3,800, Deposits $104,280. 





MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, HOURS, 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1957)'* 


Manuf. 

Establ. 
Total 
ALL MANUFACTURING....... 2,014 
Food & Kindred Products......... 507 
Tobacco Manufactures. ........... 154 
Textile Mill Products............. 49 
Apparel & Related Products....... 366 
Paper & Allied Products.......... 116 
Chemicals & Allied Products...... 66 
Petroleum & Related Products.... . 23 
Leather & Leather Goods......... 37 
Lumber & Wood Products........ 242 
Stone, aS > MS od acl g weleip alte 173 
Metal Products.................. 99 
Machinery pesca Electrical....... 33 
Electrical Machinery............. 49 
Instruments & Related Products... 12 
Miscellaneous Manufactures... ... . 88 


20-99 Over 100 ment 


Manuf. Manuf. 
Establ. Establ. Total 
Employ. Employ. Employ- Hourly Hours 


Women Earnings Weekly 


489 198 72,135 35,051 $ .77 35.4 
88 35 13,410 1,079 85 35.7 
17 17 7,161 5,717 46 32.8 
23 20 4,904 2,595 83 36.9 

152 58 18,791 16,565 69 32.9 
14 4 2,076 248 -95 39.4 
14 1 1,263 171 1.06 35.1 
10 6 2,061 595 1.09 39.1 
13 9 2,541 1,511 -60 37.1 
43 1 3,093 149 -65 37.7 
27 8 4,313 359 90 38.1 
25 1 1,554 154 99 38,1 
10 3 1,332 77 1.22 39.4 
16 13 3,520 1,949 98 37.4 

4 6 1,394 732 88 37.1 
33 16 4,722 3,150 -74 36.3 
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CLIMATE” 
Data based on records through 1957 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset - 2 Temperature 
: ' 
STATION z E E E £ r . Sa 3 saitie 
ye g 
a ee ee is s 3 .o. oe4 
= ‘. = ‘ 7 oo d s 
a ee ee oe oe ee vege wad 
= > Ps PY F 4 2 _ s = 3 2 > 3 > > s cs 8B ° 
4:23 4s £22. £44 22s 2 eee 
San Juan (U) 47 79.6 70.2 84.2 75.7 78 6.5 2.42 60.0 .0 0 71 75 64 65 93 76 20990 0 9 00 
San Juan 9 80.1 69.5 86.0 75.0 78 14 328 CS *.: a ee is “ae ose saa ce oa 
Santa Isabel ’53 38 83.0 GS 869 72.0 76 .... .-ce 43 4 3236 © 0 59 58 -- 105 8S 99 0 O 35 
U: Urban site. c: Airport and City combined. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
INDUSTRIAL ment Bank loans to industrialists are MEDIA®? 
usually for longer term outlays than ‘ 
DEVELOPMENT . . y NEWSPAPERS (1957): Number—Daily 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION (EDA)—Main interest 
is to see that all new industries come in 
on a sound basis with every safeguard 
of success. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES—Activities are aimed chief- 
ly at facilitating the solution of start-up 
problems and helping to increase produc- 
tivity in established plants. It provides 
training and technical assistance directly 
to individual firms, as well as to groups 
of firms. 


PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT COMPANY (PRIDCO) 
—A $60 million corporate agency of 
EDA, primarily devoted to factory con- 
struction for new industries. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO—A sup- 
plement to the lending facilities of exist- 
ing banks, and an extra stimulus to 
industrialization. Government Develop- 


those of commercial banks. 


GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS:*® Enrollment, 1954 
—Total 505,000, elementary 448,000, 
secondary 57,000. Teachers, 1956—Total 
10,158. Average annual teacher’s salary, 
1954—Commonwealth $1,922 (U.S. $3,- 
825). Number of public schools, 1954— 
Elementary 1,789, secondary 325. An- 
nual expenditure per pupil, 1954—Com- 
monwealth $84 (U.S. $265). Number of 
high school graduates, 1954—8,916. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS:®* Number, 1954 
—Elementary 101, secondary 68. 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FEDER- 
ALLY AIDED:*®* Enrollment, 1956— 
Trade and industrial schools 17,972. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION:”! Enrollment, 1957—Total 20,- 
243. Number of institutions, 1954— 
Public 1, private 3. 


3, Sunday none; Net Paid Circulation— 
Not available. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
STATIONS (May 1, 1957): Total 37; 
AM 29, FM 2, TV 6. 


MEDICINE 


FACILITIES (1957): ** Hospitals (gen- 
eral and short-term—21 days maximum 
stay)}—Total 50; with 100 beds or more 
18; with 300 beds or more 2. Beds (gen- 
eral and short-term)—Total 5,130; per 
100,000 estimated population 226. 


PHYSICIANS: *! Per 100,000 popula- 
tion (1955)—67. 


DENTISTS: ™ Per 100,000 population 
(1956)—Number not available. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: *? Blue Cross 
Hospitalization Plans in commonwealth 
(1956)—1, enrollment 115,436. Blue 
Shield Medical-Surgical Plans in com- 
monwealth (1956)—1, enrollment 115,- 
436. 





COMMONWEALTH 


OF PUERTO RICO 





HISTORY 

Puerto Rico was discovered by Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. 
Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain, 1509, and established 
the first settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s first 
governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, it was seized 
by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish-American war and 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 
10, 1898. 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an act giving 
Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief executive by 
popular vote. An act of 1950, affirmed by special elec- 
tion, June 4, 1951, permitted Puerto Rico to draft and pass 
its own constitution. A constitution closely following that 
of the United States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3. 
President Truman signed, July 3, 1952, a Congressional 
resolution approving the new constitution, elevating Puerto 
Rico to the status of a free commonwealth associated with 
the United States, effective July 25, 1952. 


GOVERNMENT 
Legislative power is vested in a Legislative Assembly, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives, whose 
members are elected by direct vote every 4 years. Eight 
senatorial districts elect two Senators each, and 40 represen- 


tative districts one member each; also 11 Senators and 11 
Representatives at large. Its Resident Commissioner in the 
U. S. Congress does not have a vote. The inhabitants do 
not vote for the U.S. President, but Puerto Ricans remov- 
ing to the U.S. become eligible under local electoral laws. 

Executive power is vested in a Governor elected by direct 
vote. There are 8 executive departments each headed by 
a Secretary: State, Justice, Education, Health, Treasury, La- 
bor, Agriculture and Commerce, and Public Works. The 
governor is Luis Mufioz Marin (elected Nov. 2, 1948, re- 
elected 1952 and 1956), first Governor of Puerto Rico to be 
chosen in a general election. 

The judiciary is vested in a Supreme Court and lower 
courts established by law. 


CITIZENSHIP LAW 


All persons born in Puerto Rico on or after April 11, 
1899, and prior to Jan. 13, 1941, subject to U.S. jurisdic- 
tion, residing on Jan. 13, 1941, in Puerto Rico or other 
territory over which the United States exercises rights of 
sovereignty and not U.S. citizens under any other act are 
declared to be citizens of the United States as of January 
13, 1941. All persons born in Puerto Rico on or after 
January 13, 1941, and subject to U.S. jurisdiction are 
citizens at birth. 
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Arizona 
Arkansas 
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Pennsylvania 
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South Carolina 
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Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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* All states levy property, license, gasoline, motor vehicle, alcoholic bever- 
age and insurance company taxes, as wel! as incorporation and qualification 
This chart tabulates special taxes, not common to 


fees for corporations. 
all states. 


1 Merchants’ license tax. 


2 The gross income tax in Indiana as applied to employees is analogous to a 
net income tax, although as to most businesses it is similar to a sales tax. 


* Trust companies and national banks 

* Michigan also levies a tax on receipts of b 
5 On income from intangibles only. 

6 National banks only. 





based on added value. 





CORPORATION TAXES 


Normal Tax: On all net income the normal tax 
rate is 30%. For taxable years beginning after June 
30, 1958, the normal tax rate is 25%. 


Surtax: Surtax net income tax rate is 22% on 
net income over $25,000. 








Pay-as-you-go Tax: Effective for calendar year 
1955 and after, corporations which expect to pay 
over $100,000 tax must file an estimated tax report 
by September 15, while those on a fiscal-year basis 
must file a report on the 15th day of their 9th 
month. The tax liability will be the expected tax 
minus $100,000. 


Net operating losses may be applied against prof- 
its for 7 years. The carry-back provision, applying 





losses against profits in previous years, is increased 
to two years from one. 


Deduction for depreciation may be as much as 
two-thirds of the cost of the new plant and equip- 
ment in the first half of the plant’s useful life. 


Sole proprietorships, and partnerships with no 
more than 50 members, which are engaged in an 
enterprise in which capital is a material income 
producing factor, or 50 per cent or more of the 
gross income of which is derived from trading as a 
principal or buying and selling real property, stock, 
securities or commodities for the account of others, 
may elect to be taxed as corporations at the max- 
imum rate of 52% on their operating income. 
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ALL-STATE CHARTS 


HOW TO USE THE CHART 


The purpose of the All-State Charts is to indicate 
in simple form the existence or absence, in each state 
and territory, of statutory or constitutional law relating 
to labor. Included at the beginning of the chart are lists 
of (1) the states having labor relations acts similar to 
the National Labor Relations Act, (2) the states having 
fair employment practice acts, and (3) the minimum 
wage orders, if any, which have been issued in each 
state. 

The existence of pertinent statutory or constitutional 
law in the various jurisdictions is ascertainable from a 
glance at the chart. The word “No” opposite the name 
of a state or territory indicates that there are no con- 
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stitutional or statutory provisions in the law of that 
state relating to the particular topic in the chart under 
which the word is located. For example: In the chart 
under the topic “Secondary Boycotts and ‘Hot Cargo’,” 
in the major paragraph covering “Strikes, Picketing, 
Boycotts, etc,” the word “No” opposite Montana in- 
dicates that Montana has no statutory or constitutional 
law relating to secondary boycotts and “hot cargo”. 
The word “Yes” appearing opposite the name of a 
state or territory indicates that there are constitutional 
or statutory provisions in the law of the state or terri- 
tory relating to the topic. 

The chart gives you at a glance information as to 
whether or not any statutory law exists on a particular 
topic in each jurisdiction. 





States Having Labor Relations Acts 


States Having “Right-to-Work” Laws 


Colorado New York Alabama Nevada : 
Connecticut Oregon Arizona North Carolina 
Hawaii Pennsylvania Arkansas North Dakota 
Kansas Puerto Rico Florida South Carolina 
Massachusetts Rhode Island Georgia South Dakota 
Michigan Utah Indiana Tennessee 
Minnesota Wisconsin Towa Texas 
Louisiana* Utah 
States Having Fair Employment Mississippi Virginia 
Practice Acts Nebraska 


*Louisiana has a_right-to-work law for agri- 


Alaska New Jersey cultural workers, Formerly, it had a general 
Colorado New Mexico wesesewers law, but the general law was re- 
Connecticut New York — 

Indiana Oregon " : 

lowa 0 ce States Having Laws Which Regulate 
Kansas Rhode Island Welfore Funds - 
Massachusetts Washington California New York 
Michigan Wisconsin Connecticut Washington 
Minnesota Massachusetts Wisconsin 


States Having Specific Laws for Settlement 
of Labor Disputes in Public Utilitiest 


Florida Missouri 
Hawaii Nebraska 
Indiana New Jersey 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
Maryland Texas 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 


+The state statutes dealing with the settle- 
ment of labor disputes in public utilities must 
be viewed in the light of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployes v. WERB, CCH 19 Lazor Cases 166,193, 
which held that the Wisconsin law, as applied 
to local utilities affecting interstate commerce, 
is unconstitutional as being in conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Labor 
Management Relations Act. 





NOW MORE USEFUL THAN EVER... New 4th edition of this standard reference 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By John G. Glover and Rudolph L. Lagat 


This widely-used reference work supplies the major characteristics of America’s basic industries. Business execu- 
tives interested in the technical aspects of industrial finance, production and selling refer to it again and again 
as a convenient source of authoritative research data. The thousands of vital facts on industrial operation are con- 
veniently arranged under major industry headings, and an extensive index facilitates quick reference. 


36 REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIES, from atomic energy to the zinc industry, are surveyed from their begin- 
nings to their present status. Each is presented in a similar way so that the executive may readily relate a phase 
or operation of one industry to any other. Specific illustrations are also given to help students analyze the technical 





and economic operations of individual companies. 


INDUSTRIES INCLUDED 
Agricultural — Meat Processing — Fishing — Lumber — Tex- 
tile — Leather — Petroleum — Coal — Iron and Steel — Alumi- 
num — Copper — Lead — Magnesium — Zinc — Chemical — 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer — Machine-Tool — Electrical — 
Electric Power — Atomic Energy — Shipbuilding, Ship Repair- 
ing and Shipping — Railroad — Automobile — Newspaper — 
Telegraph — Telephone — Motion Picture — Radio and Tele- 
vision — Retail. 


Simmons-Boardman Books, Dept. PL59 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send the undersigned a copy of THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, for 
which I enclose $7.50. 

Name 


ee 


a aac hake ks leew Zone .... 





COVERAGE INCLUDES 


Early history, growth, leaders; industrial centers; raw materials; 
manufacturing methods; products and by-products; methods of 
marketing; financing; labor; health and safety; internal organi- 
zation; leading companies within the industrial family; impor- 
tant legislation affecting the industry; the industry’s future 
economic significance. 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER .. . 


Take ten days after the receipt of this book, without 
any obligation to keep it! Read it, note its compre- 
hensive coverage and exhaustive detail. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, return the book, and we will refund 
your money! 


TO ORDER, return the coupon today. 




















Industry List of State Minimum Wage Orders 


Arizona 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Retail Trades 


California 

Amusement and Recreation 

Broadcasting 

Canning, Freezing and Preserving 

Industries Handling Products After 
Harvest 

Laundry, Linen Supply, Dry Cleaning 
and Dyeing 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Motion Picture 

Motion Picture—Extras 

Personal Service 

Professional, Technical, Clerical, and 
Similar Occupations 

Public Housekeeping 

Transportation 


Colorado 
Beauty Service 
Laundry 
Public Housekeeping 
Retail Trade 


Connecticut 
Beauty Shops 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Laundry 
Mercantile Trade 
Restaurant 


District of Columbia 
Beauty Culture 
Building Service Occupations 
Clerical and Technical Occupations 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Allied Indus- 

tries 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Manufacturing and Wholesaling 
Office and Miscellaneous Occupations 
Public Housekeeping 
Retail Trade 


Illinois 
Beauty Shops 
Confectionery 
Laundry 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, and Noodle 
Retail Trade 
Wash Dress 


Kentucky 
All Industries 
Hotel and Restaurant 
Laundry, Dry Cleaning, and Dyeing 


Maine 
Fish-Packing 


Massachusetts 

Amusement and Recreation 

Boot and Shoe Cut Stock and Find- 
ings Occupation 

Brush 

Building Service 

Clerical, Technical, and Similar Oc- 
cupations 

Corset 

Druggists’ Preparations, Proprietary 
Medicines, Chemical Compounds 

Dry Cleaning 


(Continued in next column) 


ALL-STATE CHARTS 


Massachusetts (Cont.) 
Electrical Equipment and Supplies 
Food Processing 
Jewelry and Related Lines 
Knit Goods 
Laundry 
Men’s Clothing and Raincoats 
Men’s Furnishings 
Mercantile 
Millinery 
Needle Trade and Garment Occupa- 

tions 
Paper Box 
Personal Services Occupations 
Pocketbook and Leather Goods 
Public Housekeeping 
Retail Store 
Stationery Goods and Envelopes 
Toys, Games and Sporting Goods 
Women’s and Children’s Underwear, 
Neckwear, and Cotton Garments 

Women’s Clothing 


Minnesota 


Amusement Industry 
General Wage Order 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Needlecraft 

Public Housekeeping 
Retail Merchandising 
Telegraph 


New Hampshire 
Beautician Occupation 
Dry Cleaning 
Hotel, Cabin, and Tourist Home Oc- 
cupations 
Laundry 
Restaurant 
Retail Trade 


New Jersey 
Beauty Culture 
Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 
Light Manufacturing 
Mercantile Occupations 
Restaurant 
Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions 


New York 


Amusement and Recreation 

Beauty Service 

Building Service 

Counselor Staff Occupations in Chil- 
dren’s Camps 

Cleaning and Dyeing 

Confectionery 

Hotel 

Laundry 

Restaurant 

Retail Trade 


North Dakota 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Manufacturing 
Mercantile 
Minors 
Public Housekeeping 
Telephone 


Ohio 
Beauty Culture 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


Food or Lodging 
Laundry 


ov cm 
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Oklahoma 


Minimum Wage Law and Orders is- 
sued thereunder are inoperative. 


Oregon 

Amusement and Recreation 

Beauty Operators and Manicurists 

Canning, Packing, Preserving, Barrel- 
ing, Freezing, Dehydrating, or Any 
Other Processing Operation 

Hospitals, Sanitariums, Convalescent 
and Old People’s Homes 

Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors 

Office Occupations 

Personal Service 

Preparation of Poultry, Rabbits, Fish, 
or Eggs 

Public Housekeeping 

Telephone and Telegraph 


Pennsylvania 
Laundry 
Restaurant 
Retail Trades 
Hotel and Motel 


Rhode Island 


(See also the Rhode Island law estab- 
lishing statutory minimum wage 
rates.) 

Jewelry Manufacturing 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

Public Housekeeping 

Restaurant and Hotel Restaurant 

Retail Trade 

Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions 


Utah 
Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 
Public Housekeeping 
Restaurant 
Retail Trade 


Washington 

Apartment Houses 

Beauty Culture 

Counselors’ and Leaders’ Occupations 
in Organized Seasonal Recreational 
Camps 

Food Processing 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Packing 

General Amusement and Recreation 

Laundry, Dry Cleaning, or Dye Work 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors (occupations not otherwise 
covered) 

Office Workers 

Public Housekeeping 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Theatrical Amusement and Recreation 


Wisconsin 
Agriculture 
All Occupations 
Casual Employment in Private Homes 
Domestic Service in Private Homes 
Homeworkers 
Industrialized Agriculture 
Sanitarium Attendants 
Telephone Exchanges 
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LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART 


PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART (Cont.) 








Collective Bargaining 





Strikes, Picketing, 





Boycotts, etc. (Cont.) 


Regulation of Labor Unions 


























Right to Closed Shop : 
Organize Collective and Union “Yellow Obstruction : ‘ 
and Bargaining Security Specific Dog” Uniawful of Trans- Sabotage— Financial Books of 
Bargain Agreements Limitations Industries Cont: acts Assembly portation Destruction Statements Account Reports 
i ies Yes No Yes No Yes i cas 5 Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Alaska Yes Yes Yes No Yes* Alaska Yes No Yes No No No 
Gises No No Yes No Yes Ariz... Yes No No No No No 
po Yes No Yes No Yes Sere Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Calif. Yes Yes No No Yes Calif... Yes Yes No No No No 
Gale. .... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Colo. .... Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Conn Yes Yes Yes No Yes Conn.. Yes Yes No No No No 
| ee No No No No No ae No Yes Yes No No No 
“kN Yes No Yes Yes Yes Pen Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Sa Yes No Yes No Yes | Spee Yes Yes No No No No 
Hawaii. . Yes Yes Yes No No Hawaii . Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Idaho.... Yes No No No Yes Idaho Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Sa No No No No Yes nd tite ine Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Sn Yes No Yes Yes Yes a No No No No No No 
Iowa. Yes No Yes No Yes Iowa Yes No Yes No No No 
“ee Yes Yes Yes No No | RS Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
x Yes No No No No Ky... Yes Yes Yes No No No 
i harers Yes Yes Yes No Yes La... Yes No Yes No No No 
Me Yes No No No No Miabecs Yes Yes No No No No 
in séece Yes No No No Yes . See No No No No No No 
Mass. Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Mass. Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Mich. Yes Yes Yes No No Mich. . Yes No Yes No No No 
Minn Yes Yes Yes No Yes Minn Yes No No Yes No No 
Miss..... Yes No Yes No No Miss No No Yes No No No 
“ae Yes Yes No Yes No | Yes No No No No No 
Mont. No No No No No Mont. Yes No Yes No No No 
Neb..... Yes No Yes Yes No Neb..... Yes No Yes No No No 
Nev.... Yes No Yes No Yes re Yes No Yes No No No 
N. H.. Yes No Yes No Yes N.H.. Yes Yes Yes No No No 
> ae Yes No No No Yes N. J.. No Yes Yes No No No 
N. Mex Yes No Yes No No N. Mex Yes No No No No No 
“NW. Y.. Yes No Yes No Yes . No No No No No No 
Be. Garece Yes Yes Yes No Yes , No No No No No No 
N.D.. Yes Yes Yes No Yes N.D.. Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Ohio..... No Yes No Yes Yes Ohio... Yes No Yes No No No 
Okla..... Yes No No No No Okla.. Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Ore...... Yes Yes Yes No Yes Pre No No No No Yes No 
PBccce Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes |, SESS No No No No No No 
R. I. Yes No Yes No Yes | eee Yes No Yes No No No 
8. C. Yes No Yes No Yes > = Yes No Yes No No No 
Spee No Yes Yes No No Soh... Yes No No Yes No No 
Tenn. . No No Yes No No Tenn.. No No Yes No No No 
Tex... Yes Yes Yes No No , ee? Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
Utah Yes No Yes No Yes Utah. . Yes No Yes No No Yes 
, ——— No No No No No _ ree Yes No Yes No No No 
. ae Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes . epee Yes No Yes No No No 
Wash... Yes No No No Yes Wash.. Yes No Yes No No No 
W. Va. No No No No No W. Va. Yes No No No No No 
Wis... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Wis...... Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Wyo Yes No No No No Wyo. No No No No No No 
'. - Unfair Employment Practices 
Strikes, Picketing, Boycotts, etc. a 
““Blacklist- 
RA, Secondary Labor ing”’ or Notice of 
Picketing Boycotts Interference Labor Disputes Otherwise Strike to Bribery of 
} and and “Hot wi Disputes in Specific Hindering Service Prospective —_Strike- Union 
Strikes Boycotting Cargo” Employment Defined Industries Employment Letters Employees  breaki Lockouts Officials 
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Unfair Employment Practices (Cont.) 











Minimum Wages (Cont.) 











Discrim- _Dis- Inter- Public ~- 
Discrim- ination: charge ference : Other Works: Other Minimum 
ination: Private Be- with Time Unfair Employment Handicapped Specific Posting Re- General 
Public Employ- cause Political Off to Prac- of Local Workers Industries quirements Records Provisions Orders 
Works ment of Age Activities Vote tices Labor 
rT Ter No No No No No No 
| eer No No No Yes Yes Yes No Alaska .. Yes No No Yes No No 
Alaska... No Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Ariz..... No No No Yes No Yes 
Si... <> me Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes pS SES No Yes Yes Yes No No 
y ~ ees No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Call....<. Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Calif..... Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Colo..... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Colo..... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Conn... . Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Conn.... No Yes No Yes No No Yes BM oécae No No No No No No 
Del...... No No No Yes No No Yes } | Oe No No No No No No 
| eae No No No Yes No No No RET aN No No No Yes No No 
, CR No No No No No Yes No await... "Yes" No Yes Yes No No 
Hawaii... No No No No Yes Yes Yes Idaho ... Yes No Yes No No No 
Idaho... No No No Yes No Yes Yes OC No Yes No No No Yes 
| ee Yes Yes No No Yes No No Indic... No No No Yes No No 
iee.... ae Yes No Yes Yes No No Iowa .... No No No No No No 
Iowa .... No Yes No Yes Yes No No Kan..... No No No No No Yes 
Kan..... Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No | Se Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
| Tee No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No | ee Yes No Yes Yes Yes No 
i Yes Yes Yes No No Yes | Soe No No Yes Yes No Yes 
ite a« i No No No No Yes Yes | a No No No No No No 
| No No No Yes Yes No Yes Mass... . Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Mass.... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Mich.... No No No No No No 
Mich.... No Yes No Yes No Yes No Minn... . Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Minn.... Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Miss... .. No No No No No No 
Miss..... No No No Yes No Yes Yes ee No No No No No No 
| No No No Yes Yes No No Mont.... No No No No No No 
Mont.... No No No Yes No No Yes Neb..... No No No No No No 
= Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No | ee No No Yes No No No 
Nev..... No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes N.H.... Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
wm... OO No No No No No Yes » & aa Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
aa Yes No Yes No Yes Yes N. Mex... No No No Yes No No 
N. Mex.. No Yes No Yes Yes No No i is os Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
i ae | Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No | 5 No No No No No No 
N.C No No No No No Yes No | > ee Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
N.D.... No No No No No No Yes a Yes No Yes No No Yes 
Ohio.... Yes No No Yes Yes Yes No Okla... .. No No No No No Yes 
Okla..... No No No Yes Yes No No  _ eee Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Sr Yes Yes No Yes No No No eee Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Dikiiscce | ae Yes Yes Yes No No No | Seae Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
| ae Yes Yes Yes No No Yes DB. Go. ses No No No No No No 
2 ee No Yes No Yes No Yes No if ee No No No No No No 
acs ae No No Yes Yes No Yes Tenn.... No No No No No No 
hs... ae No No Yes Yes Yes No , No Yes No Yes No No 
;. Vaee No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Utah.... Yes No No Yes No Yes 
Utah.... No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes . . ee No No No No No No 
Wecee<s No No No No No No Yes , . Se No No No No No No 
,. ae No No No No No No No Wash ... Yes No No No No Yes 
Wash.... No Yes No No No Yes Yes W. Va... No No Yes Yes No No 
W.Va... No No No Yes Yes No No Wis...... No No No Yes No Yes 
Witiecncc No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Wyo..... No No No Yes No No 
Wyo. No No No Yes Yes No No 





WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART 























Mediation and Arbitration Minleawn Weees Maximum Hours 
of Labor Disputes ; 
Mediation Minimum Min, Pay , Men Lega! Day’s Prohibited Public 
by State Right to Cults Wage Rates Equal Pay for Male Women Minors (General) Work Employment Works 

gency Arbitrate orks by Order for Women Employees Ala. 2 No Yes No No Yea No 
Yes Yes No No No No aska es es es ° 'o es 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Ariz... es Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No} ,~ re Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No} Calif. Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Come... v2 Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No |. Yes Yes No No No No 
No Yes Yes No No No ats xs No Yes No Yes No No B4 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Ga...--—__Yea__Yea__Yea____—Na__ __No 
Yes Yes No No No No Hawaii .. Yes es es No ‘oO Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Idaho... . Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No | i ae Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No ae Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Yes No Yes No No No Towa .... No Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes No No No No Kan... Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No | aaa Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No La... Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes No No | Sey Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Md...... Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Mass. Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Mich. Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Minn... Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Miss... Yes Yes No Yes No No 
No Yes No No No No "ae Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No No Mont. . Yes No Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Neb..... Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Nev..... Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No No N.H.. Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes N. J.. Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No N. Mex Yes Yes Yes Ni No Y A Vy 
No No Yes No No No Y. es Yes No es ——fer— eo 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes © Covece es es ° ° ‘° 
Yes Yes No No No No N.D.. Yes Yes No ‘o (7) (*) 
Yes Yes No Yes No No Ohio .. Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No No Okla.. Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No No See Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Pa. Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 1} ee Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes FF a Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No No No No ae Yes No No No No Yes 
Yes No No No No No Tenn. . Yes Yes No No No No 
No Yes Yes No No No , Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No Utah.... Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Vt... Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No Te. abéac Yes Yes No No Yes No 
No Yes No No No No Wash. Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No W. Va No Yes No No No Yes 
No Yes Yes No No No Wis...... Yes Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No No Wyo... Yes Yes No Yes No Yee 








No Yes No No No No (Conjinued on page 328) 
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WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART (Cont.) 


PLANT LOCATION 








Maximum Hours (Cont.) 

















Hours Time 
Worked, Between 

Transporta- Specific “Portal to Work Meal 

tion Workers Industries Overtime Portail’ Pay Periods Periods 
|| POE No No No No No No 
Alaska No Yes Yes No No No 
Ariz. Yes Yes No Yes No 
Ark. Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Calif Yes,* Yes Yes No No Yes 
Colo..... Yea Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Conn. . Yes No Yes No Yes Yes 
inh. No No No No No Yes 
Se Yes No Yes No Yes Yes 
Sane Yes Yes No No No No 
Hawaii No No Yes No Yes No 
Idaho No Yes No Yes No No 
se Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
ae Yes No No No No Yes 
Iowa Yes No No No No No 
a Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Ky. Yes No Yes No Yes Yes 
La.. Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Me. Yes Yes No No No No 
Md. Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Mass Yes No No Yes Yes Yes 
Mich Yes No No No Yes Yes 
Minn. . Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Miss... No No No No No No 
Mo.... Yes Yes No No No No 
Mont. . Yes Yes No No Yes No 
Neb... Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Nev.... Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
N.H... No No No No No No 
| ae Yes Yes No No No Yes 
N. Mex. Yes Yes No No Yes No 
we Bese Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
N.C Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
N.D Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Ohio Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Okla No Yes Yes No No Yes 
eG. s.0's:s Yes Yes No No No Yes 
ee Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Me Bee. Yes No No No No Yes 
S 6... Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
S. D.. Yes Yes No No No No 
Tenn. No No No No No Yes 
Tex... No Yes No No No No 
Utah No Yes Yes No No Yes 
Vt... No No No No No No 
SE cnete No No No No No Yes 
Wash.. Yes Yes No No No Yes 
W. Va. Yes No No No No Yes 
.. jaa Yes Yes No No No Yes 
Wyo. Yes Yes No No No No 

Maximum Hours (Cont.) 
Rest Posting Re- Time 
Periods quirements Records Labor Regulations 

Ala. . No Yes No Yes No 
Alaska No No Yes No Yes 
Ariz. . No Yes No No No 























WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART (Cont.) 
Child Labor : 
Minors Minors Minors Minors Minors Minors 
Under 24 Under 18 Under 16 Under 15 Under 14 Under 12 

Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 

es Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes No No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
No No Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No < 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No No Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No a 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No No 
No No No No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes No Yes No No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 

es Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes Yes No Yes No 





Child Labor (Cont.) ( 





Educational 
Specific Require- Employment Street Employers Posting Ree 
Industries ments Certificates Badges Records quirements 





See Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Alaska .. Yes Yes No No No No 
* No No Yes No No Yes 
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Let us help you 


point the pin! 


mA. er ey eee 





MID-AMERICA embraces a thousand miles of climate and a thousand vari- 
ations of people and communities, soils and minerals, water and fuel, markets 
and transportation. 


In recent years, new industry valued in the hundreds of millions has come to 
Mid-America. This, perhaps, is the right environment for your company. 


We will furnish detailed and accurate information to help you pinpoint loca- 
tions matching your needs. With your project specifications, our experienced 
staff will quickly furnish data on which you can rely. 


Contact: 


J. S. Frost, Illinois Central Railroad ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


135 East Eleventh Place 


nash Maire Line off Nit -fhmerioa 


All communications held in strict confidence 











Complete, accurate surveys on 89 Mississippi communities are 
available to you . . . just for the asking. These studies cover trans- 


portation rates, resources, population characteristics, available 


plant sites and other valuable information. Then, when your 


specific requirements are known, special studies will be tailor- 
made for you. Why not write today? 


Electric Building . Jackson 5, Mississippi 








